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Art. I. The Excursion^ being a portion of the Eeclu^e^ a 
By William Wordsworth. 4to. pp. 447. London, IS 14. 

^fiis will never do. It bears no doubt the stamp of the au- 
thor’s heart and fancy ; but unfortunately not half so visibly 
as that of his peculiar system. His former poems were intended 
to recommend that system, and to bespeak favour for it by their 
individual meritbut this, we suspect, must be recommended 
by the system—and can only expect to succeed where it has been 
previously established. It is longer, weaker, and tamer, than 
any of Mr Wordsworth’s other productions; with less boldness 
of originality, and less even of that extreme simplicity and low¬ 
liness of tone which wavered so prettily, in the Lyrical Ballads, 
between silliness and pathos. We have imitations of Cowper* 
and even of Milton here, engrafted on the natural drawd of tie 
Lakers—and all diluted into harmony by that profuse and irre¬ 
pressible wordiness which deluges all the blank verse of this 
school of poetry, and lubricates and weakens the whole structure 
of their style. 

Though it fairly fills four hundred and twenty good quai’to 
pages, without note, vignette, or any sort of extraneous assist¬ 
ance, it is stated in the title—with something of an imprudent 
candour—to be but ^ a portion ’ of a larger work ; and in the 
preface, where an attempt is rather unsuccessfully made to ex¬ 
plain the whole design, it is still more rashly disclosed, that i!? 
is but ‘ a part of the second part of a long and laborious work ’ 
—which is to consist of three parts. 

What Mr Wordsworth’s ideas of length are, we have no 
means of accurately judging; but we cannot help suspecting 
that tliey arc liberal, to a degree that will alarm the weakness of 
most modern readers. As far as wt can gather from the pre- 
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face, the entire poem—or on^ df* them,'for we really are not 
sure whether there is lo be one or two—is of a biographical na¬ 
ture; and is to contain the history of the author's mind, and of 
the origin and progress of his poetical powers, up to the period 
when they were sufficiently matured to qualify him for the great 
w^ork on w hich he has been so long employed. Now, the quarto 
before us contains an account of one of his youthful rambles in 
the vales of Cumberland, and occupies precisely the period of 
three days ; so tliat, by the use of a very powerful calculus^ some 
e^^timate may be formed of the probjtble extent of the entire bio- 
graphy. 

This snuall specimen, however, and the statements with which 
it is prefaced, have been sufficient to sot our minds at rest in 
one particular. The case of Mr Wordsworth, we perceive, is 
now manifestly hopeless; and we give him up as altogether in¬ 
curable, and beyond the powTr of criticism. We cannot indeed 
altogether omit taking precautiona now and then against the 
spreading of the malady ;—but for himself, though w^e shall watcli 
the progress of his symptoms as a matter of professional curio¬ 
sity ana instruction, we really think it right not to harass him 
any longer with nauseous remedies,—but rather to throw in cor¬ 
dials and lenitives,, and wait in patience for the natural termina¬ 
tion of the disorder. In order to justify this* desertion of our 
patient, however, it is proper to state why we despair of the suc¬ 
cess of a more active practice. 

A man who has been for twenty years fit work on such mat¬ 
ter as IS now before us, and wlro comes complacently for¬ 
ward with a whole quarto of it after all the admonitions he has- 
received, cannot reasonably be expected to ‘ change his hand, 
or check bis pride, ’ upon* the suggestion of far weightier mo¬ 
nitors than we can pretend to be. Inveterate habit must nov/ 
have given a kind of sanctity to the errors of early taste; and the 
very powers of w'hich we lament the perversion, have probably^ 
become incapable of any other application. The very quantity, 
too, tliat he has written, and is at this moment w^orking up foi: 
publication upon the old pattern, makes it almost hopeless to* 
look for any change oi it. All this is so much capital already 
■link in the concern j which must be sacrificed if it be abandon¬ 
ed : and no man likes to give up for lost the time and talent 
and labour which he has embodied in any permanent produc¬ 
tion. We were not previously aware of these obstacles to Mr 
Wordsworth’s conversion ; and, considering the peculiarities of 
his former writings merely as the result of certain wanton and 
capricious experiments on public taste and indulgence, con- 
•cived it to be our duty to discourage^their i^pctitiou by all the 
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means in onr power. We now see clearly, however, how tic 
case stands and, making up our minds, though with the most 
sincere pain and reluctance^ to consider him as finally lost to the 
good cause of poetry, shall endeavour to be thimkful for the occa¬ 
sional gleams of tenderness and beauty which the^atural force 
of his imagination and affections must still shed over all his pro^ 
factions,—and to which we shall ever turn with delight, in spite 
of the affectation and mysticism and prolixity, with which they 
arc so abundantly contrasted. 

Long habits of seclusion, and an excessive ambition of origi-* 
nality, can alone'account for the disproportion whic^ seems to 
exist between this autbor^s taste and hts genius; or for the de¬ 
votion with which he has sacrificed so many precious gifts at 
the shrine of those paltry idols which he has set up for himself 
among his lakes and his mountains. Solitary musings, amidst 
such scones, might no doubt be expected to nurse up the mind to 
the majesty of poetical conception,—(though it is remarkable, 
that all the greater poets lived, or had lived, in the fuH current 
of society);—But the collision of equal minds,—tire admonition 
of prevailing impressions—seems necessary to reduce its redund¬ 
ancies, and repress that tendency to extravagance or puerility, 
into which the self-indulgence and self-ad miration of genius is so 
apt to be betrayed, when.it is allowed to wanton, 'without awe or 
restraint, in the triumph and delight of its own intoxication. 
That its flights should be graceful afud glorious in the eyes of 
men, it seems almost to be necessary that they should be made 
in the consciousness that mens’ eyes' are to behold them,—and 
that the inward transport and vigour by which they are inspired, 
should be tempered by an occassional reference to what will be 
thought of them by those ultimate dispensers of glory. An ha¬ 
bitual and general knowledge of the few settled and permanent 
maxims, which form the canon of general taste in all large and 
polished societies—a certain tact, which informs m at once 
that many things, which we still love and are moved by in se¬ 
cret, must necessarily be despised as chikiish, or derided as'^ 
absurd, in aU such societies—though it will not stand in the 
^lace of genius, seems necessary to the success of its exertions ; 
and though it will never enable any one to produce the higher 
beauties of art, can alone seoure the talent which does produce 
them, from errors that must render it useless- Those who 
have most of the talent, how^ever, commonly acquire this know- 
jbdge with the greatest facility ^—and if Mr W ordswortb, in¬ 
stead of confining himself almost entirely to the society of the 
dalesmen and cottagers, and little children, wdio form the sub¬ 
jects of his book, had condescended to mingle a little more with 
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tho people lhaf were to read and judge of it, we cannot help 
tliinlving, that its texture would have been considerably improv¬ 
ed : At least it appears to us to lx? absolutely impossible, that 
any one who had lived or mixed familiarly with men of litera- 
t inland ordinary judgment in poetry, (of course wc exclude 
the coadjutors and disciples of his ow7i school), could ever have 
fallen into such gross faults, or so Jong mistaken them for bcaii- 
ti()s. His first essays we looked upon in a good degree as poe-* 
tical paradoxes,—maintained experimentally, in order to display 
talent, and court notoriety ;—and so maintained, with no more 
serious belief in their truth, than is usually generated by an in¬ 
genious and animated defence of other paradoxes. But when 
vve find, that he has been for twenty years exclusively employed 
upon articles of this very fabric, and that he has still enough ol 
raw inulcvial on hand to keep him so employed for twenty 
years to come, we cannot refuse him the justice of believing 
that he is a sincere convert to his owui system, and must ascribe 
th(' pecnliaroies of his composition, not to any transient affccta- 
or acculcntal caprice of imagination, but to a settled per- 
vei sily ol' taste or understanding, wiiich has been fostered, il 
not altogether created, by the circumstances to which we have 
already alluded. 

'Ilic volume before us, if we were describe it very shortly, 
wc should characterize as a tissue of moral and devotional ravings, 
in which innumerable changes arc rung upon a few very simple 
and familiar ideas:—but vvitli such an accompaniment of long 
words, long sentences, and unwieldy ]ihrases—and such a hub¬ 
bub of strained raptures and fantastical sublimities, that it is often 
cxtremelv difficult for the most skilful and attentive student to 
obtain a glimpse of the author’s meaning—and altogether im¬ 
possible for an ordinary reader to conjecture what he is about. 
JMoral and religious enthusiasm, though undoubtedly poetical e- 
motions, are at the same lime but dangerous inspirers ol poetry; 
iiolliing being so apt to run into interminable duincss or meIJi- 
fiuous extravagance, without giving the unfortunate author the 
slightest intimation of his danger. His laudable zeal for llie efii- 
cncy of his preaclnnenls, lie very naturally mistakes for the aif- 
<!tiur i/f })()ctical inspvi alion;—and, while dealing out the higli 
\vord> and glowing phrases whict are so readriy supplied by 
themes of this description, can scarcely avoid believing that he is 
eminently original and impressive:—All sorts of comnjonplacc no¬ 
tions and expressions are sanctified in his eyes, by the sublime ends 
ibr which they are employed ; and the mystical verbiage of the 
methodist pulpit is repeated, till the speaker entertains no donb^ 
tiuu he is the elected organ of divine truth and pei suasion. Bwti 
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if such be the common hazards of seeking inspiration from tho^e 
potent fountains, it may easily be conceived what chance Mr 
Wordsworth had of escaping their enchantment,—with his na¬ 
tural propensities to wordiness, and Ins unlucky habit of de¬ 
basing pathos with vulgarity. The fact accordingly is, tliat in 
this production he is more obscure than a Pindaric poet of tlie 
seventeenth century; and more'verbose ‘ than even iiimself of 
yore;’ while the wilfulncss with which he persists in choosing 
bis examples of intellectual dignity and tenderness exclusively 
from the lowest ranks of society, will be sufficiently apparent, 
from the circumstance of his having thought ht to make his chief 
}-rolocutor in this poetical dialogue, and chief advocate of Provi- 
licnce and Virtue, cm old Scotch Fcdlar —retired indeed fi*om bu¬ 
siness—but still rambling about in liis former haunts, and gos¬ 
siping among his old customers, wdlhout his pack on his shoul¬ 
ders. The other persons of the drama are, a rolirod nhlitary 
chaplain, who has grown half an atheist and half a rnihiinthi ope 
—the wife of an unprosperous weaver—a servant girl with her 
infant—a parish pauper, and one or two other personages of 
equal rank and dignity. 

The character of the work is decidedly didactic; and more 
than nine tenths of it are occupied with a species of dialogue, 
or rather a series of long sermons or harangues which pass be¬ 
tween the pedlar, the author, the old chaplain, and a worthy 
A'icar, who entertains the whole party at dinner on tlie last day 
of their excursion. The incidents which occur in the course of 
it are as few and trifling as can hit imagined;—and those which 
the different speakers narrate in the course of iheir discourses, 
are introduced rather to illustrate their arguments or o]:)iiiions, 
than for any interest they are supposed to possess of their own. 
—The doctrine whicli the work is intended to enforce, we arc by 
no means certain that we have discovered. In so far as vve can 
collect, however, it seems to be neither more nor lcs« than the 
old familiar one, that a firm belief in the providence of a wise 
and beneficent Being must be our great stay and support under 
ali afflictions and perplexities upon earth—and tliat there are 
indications of his power and goodness in all the aspects of the 
visible universe, whether living or inanimate—every part of wdiich 
should therefore be regarded with love and reverence, as exj)on- 
ents of those great attributes. AVe can testify, at least, that 
these salutary and important truths arc inculcat(?d at far gi ciiter 
length, and w'ith more repetitions, than in any ten volumes of 
sennonT that vve ever perused, ft is also maintained, with cijual 
ronciscnc^s and originality, that there is frequently much good 
»mse, as well a'5 much enjoyment in the liumb’cr conditions of 
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life; and tliat^ in spite of CTeat ^iees and abuses, there is a rea¬ 
sonable allowance both of happiness and goodness in society at 
large. If there be any xiecper or more recondite doctrines in 
Mr Wordsworth’s book, we must conft'ss that they have escaped 
ijs;—and, convinced as we are of the truth and soundness of 
those to which we have alluded, we cannot help thinking that 
they might have been bettt^r enforced wkh less parade and pro¬ 
lixity. His effusions on what may be called the physiognomy 
of external nature, or its moral and theological expression, arc 
emin^tly fantastic, obscure, and affected.—4t is quite time, how¬ 
ever, that we should give the reader a more paiticular account 
of this singular performance. 

It opens with a picture of the author toiling across a bare 
common in a hot summer day, and reaching at last a ruined hut 
fiurrounded with tall trees, where he meets by appointment with 
a hale old man, with an iron-pointed staff lying beside him. 
Then follows a r^^trospective account of their first acquaintance 
—formed, it seems, when the author was at a village school; 
and his aged friend occupied * one room,—the fifth part of a 
house ’ in the neighbouthood. After this, we have the history 
of this reverend person at no small length. He was born, we 
iure happy to find, in Scotland—among the hills of Athol; and 
his mother, after his father’s death, married the parish school¬ 
master—so that he was taught his letters betimes: But then, as 
it is here set forth with much solemnity, 

^ From his sixth year, the boy, of whom f speak, 

' In summer, tended cattle on tlie hills. * 

And again, a few pages after, that there may be no risk of misr 
take ay to a point such essential importance— 

* From early childhood, even, as hath been said, 

' From his sixth year^ he had been sent abroad, 

In summer^ to tend herds : Such was his task ! * 

In the course of this occupation, it is next recorded, that he 
acquired such a taste for rural scenery and open air, that when 
he was sent to teach a school in a neighbouring village, he found 
it ‘ a misery to liim; ’ and determined to embrace the more ro¬ 
mantic occupation of a Pedlar—or, as Mr Wordsworth more 
musically expresses it, * 

^ A vagrant merchant bent beneath his load; ’ 

—and in the course of his pereginalions had acquired a very large 
acquaintance, which, after he had given up dealing, he fre- 
i^uently took a summer ramble to viAit. 

The author, on coming up to this interesting personage, finds 
him sitting with his eyes half shut;—and, not being quite sure 
pwhetber he is asleep or awake, stands * some minutes space ’ in 
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fiilencc beside him. * At lengthy ’ says he, with his own delight&il 

^ At length I hailed him— that kis hat 
Was mcfist with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scooped a running stream 1— 

■ ' ' — “ ^Tis, ** said I, ** a burning day ; 

My lips are parched wr^ thirst;—but ypu, 1 guess, 

Have somewhere found relief. ^ ' 

Upon this, the benevolent old man points him out a well in a 
corner, to which the author repairs; an4» arter minutely do- 
scribing itb situation, beyond a brohen wall, and between two 
alders Siat * grew in a cold damp nook, ’ he thus faithfully chro¬ 
nicles the process of his return* 

* ISTy thirst J slaked—and from the cheerless spot 
Witlidrawing, straightway to the shade returned, 

Where sate the old man on the cottage bench. * 

The Pedlar then gives an account of tlie last inhabitants of 
the deserted cottage beside them* These were, a good indus¬ 
trious weaver and his wife and children. They were very hap¬ 
py for a while; till sideness and waut of work came upon them^ 
and then the father enlisted as a soldTer, and the witc pined in 
the lonely cottage—growing every year more careless and de- 
f^ponding, as her anxiety and fears tor her absent husband, of 
whom no tidings ever reached her, accumulated. Her cliildren 
died, and left her cheerless and alone ; and at last she died also,; 
and the cottage fell to decay. We must say, that there is very 
considerable pathos in the telling of this simple story; and that 
they who can get over the repugnance excited by the triteness 
of its incidents, and the lowness of its objects, will not fail to be 
struck with tfae^author’s knowledge of the human heart, and 
the power he possesses of stirring up its deepest and gentlest 
sympathies. His prolixity^ indeed, it is not so easy to get over. 
Tills little story fills about twenty-five quarto pages; and a- 
bounds, of course, with maw^kish sentiment, and details of pre¬ 
posterous minuteness. When the tale is told, the travellers 
take their staffs, and end their first day’s journey, without fur¬ 
ther adventure, at a little inn. 

The Second book sets them forward betimes in the morning. 
They pass by a Village Wake; and as they approach a more 
solitary part of the mountains, the old man tells the author that 
he is takir^ him to see an old friend of his, who had formerly 
been chaplain to a Highlanfl regiment—had lo^t a beLved wife 
—been roused from his dejection by the first euthusiasm of the 
•French Revolution—had emigrated on its miscarriage to Ame¬ 
rica—and returned disgusted to hide liimself in the retreat to 
which Uiey were now ascending. That retreat is then most 
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diously describtid—a smooth green valley in the heart of the 
mountain, without trees, and with only one dwelling. Just as 
they get sight of it from the ridge above, they see a funeral 
train proceeding from the solitary abode, and hurry on with 
some apprehension for the fate of the misanthrope—whom they 
find, liow'cver, in very tolerable condition at the door, and 
learn that the funeral was that of an aged pauper who had 
been boarded out by the parish in that cheap farm-house, and 
had died in consequence of long exposure to heavy rain. The 
old chaplain, or, as Mr Wordsworth is pleased to call him, the 
Solitary, tells this dull story at ])rodigioiis length | and after 
giving an inflated description of an effect of rnountain-mists in 
the evening sun, treats his visitors with a rustic dinner—and 
they walk out to the fields at the close of the second book. 

The I'hird makes no progress in the excursion. It is entire¬ 
ly filled with nioral and religious conversation and debate, and 
w ilh a more an^ple detail of the Solitary’s past life, tlian had 
hc< n given in the sketch of his friend. The conversation is ex¬ 
ceedingly dull and mystical; and the Solitary’s confes^sionsinsiif- 
Itrably difl’iise. Yet there k very considerable force of writing 
end tenderness of sentiment in this part of the work. 

The Fourth book is also filled with dialogues ethical and thco- 
logtal; and, with tlie exception of some brilliant and f()rcil)Ic 
expressions here and there, consists of an exposition of truism*^, 
more cloudy, woidy, and inconecivably prolix, than any tiling 
ue ever met with. 

In the beginning of the Fifth book, they leave the solitary val¬ 
ley, taking its pensive inhabitant along with them, and stray on 
to wliere the landscape sinks down into milder features, till they 
arrive at a church, which stands on a moderate elevation in the 
centre of a wide anU fertile vale. Here they meditate for a 
Avhile among the monumenls, till the vicar conies out and joins 
them ;—and recognizing the pedlar for an old ac(^uaintancc, 
mixes graciously in tlie conversation, which proceeds in a very 
edifying manner till the close of the book. 

'I'lie Sixtlt contains a ch(dce obituaiy, or characteristic account 
rf several of the persons who lie buried before this groupe of ino- 
ralizers;—an unsucct^ssful lover, who finds consolation in natur¬ 
al history—a miner, who worked on for twenty years, in despite 
of universal ridicule, and at last found the vein he had expecjled 
—two political enemies reconciled i» old age to each other—an 
old female mi^>er—a seduced damsel—and tw'o widowers, one 
who devoted himself to the education of his daughters, and one 
who married a prudent middle-aged woman to take care of them., 

In the beginning of the Eighth Book, the worthy vicar ex- 
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presses, in the words of Mr Wordsworth’s own epitome, ‘ his ap- 
‘ prehensions that he had detained his auditors too long—invites 

♦ them to his house—Solitary, disinclined to comply, rallies the 
‘ Wanderer, and somewhat playfully draws a comparison be- 
‘ tween his itinerant profession and that of a knight-errant—which 

* leads to tlie Wanderer giving an account of changes in the 

♦ country, from the manufacturing spirit—Its favourable effects— 

* The other side of the picture, ’ &c. &c. After these very poe¬ 
tical themes are exhausted, they all go into the houac, whore 
iliey are intr oduced to the Vicar’s wife and daughter ; and while 
they sit chatting in the parlour over a family dinner, his son and 
one of his companions come in with a fine dish of trouts piled 
on a blue slate; and, after being caressed by the company, are 
sent to dinner in the nursery.—This ends the eighth book, ^ 

The -Ninth and last is chiefly occupied w^itli the mystical dis¬ 
courses of the Pedlar; who maintains, that the whole universe is 
animated by an active principle, the noblest seat of wliich is in 
the human soul; and moreover, that the final end of old age is 
to train and enable us 

* To hear the mighty stream of Tendenrj/ 

Uttering, for elevation of our thought, 

A clear sonorous voice, inaudible 
To the vast multitude, wdiose doom it is 
To run the giddy round of vain delight— ’ 
with other matters as luminous and emphatic. The hostess at 
length breaks off the harangue, by proposing that they sliould all 
make a little excursion on the lake,—and they embark acandingly; 
and, after navigating for some time along its shores, and drinking 
lea on a little island, land at last on a remote promontory, from 
whicli they the sun go down,—and listen to a solemn and 
pious, but rather long prayer from the Vicar. They then v/alk 
back to the parsonage door, where the author and his friend 

f u’oposc CO spend the evening ;—but the Solitary prefers walking 
uck in the moonshine to his own valley, after promising to take 
another ramble with them— 

‘ If time, with free consent, be yours to give, 

And season favours. ’ 

—A#a here the publication somewhat abruptly closes. 

C)ur abstract of the story has been so extremely concise, that 
it is more than usually necessary for us to lay some specimens of 
the work itself before our readers. Its grand staple, as we have 
already said, consists of a kind of mystical morality: and tiie 
chief eliaracteristics of the style are, that it is prolix and very 
frccjuently unintelligible : and though wc arc very sensible that no 
great gratification to be expected from the exhibition of thc >$9 
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fjuartic-^, yet It is necessary to give our readers a taste of tlieirij 
^K)tli to nistifv lli(‘ sentence \ve have passed, and to satisfy tJu-iu 
that il was itally beyond our power to present them with any 
abstract or iiilelli^iblc account of those Iona conversations wJiicli 
we iiave had so much occasion to notice in our briel sketch of its 
coiilents. need give ourselves no trouble however to select 

jiassagcs for this purpose. Here is the first tliat presents itsell 
to us on opening tlie volume; and if our readers can lorm the 
sliglite-.t guess at its meaning, we nnist gi\e them credit lor a 
sagacity to which w'c have no pretension. 

‘ Ibat, by the* storins of cin uni\inm c unshaken, 

Arid Mihject iieitlitr to ecli[)>e or wane, 

Duty (‘xists:—iininutahly siirvi\e, 

ikii' our support, the measures and the forms, 

W lurli an abstract Inteliigenec supjilics ; 

ho^e loiigdoiTi is, where Time and Space are not ; 

Of other converse, whicli mind, soul, and heart, 

Do, widi iinitetl uigency, rerpiire, 

AVhut more, tliat mav not pciTh ? Thou, dread Source,, 
l*rinie, silf-existir*^ Cause and End of all, 

'I’hat, in the scale of ruing, fill their place, 

„Ahove our Jiunian region, or below, 

Si’t and sustained ;—dduui—who didst wrap the cloud 
Of Infancy around us, that Thyself, 

'nieu’in, with oiir simplicity awdiilc 

AIiLd‘t’st In, Id, on eartli, comininnon undisturbed— 

Tor ailoration thou endure^a,; endure 
t or censcjoii«ri(‘Ss the motions of thy will ; 

I’or appri’hension those transcendent trutiio 
Of the pure Intellect, that stand as laws, 

(Snbniis'^ion cmistitutiug strength and power; 
liven to tliv Beingk- iiifnite nla)e^r^ i ’ 

* ' hv comparison, an easy ta^k 
Earth to despise; but to converse uiih HeaveUs 
'I’hi'^ is net e'i=^v :—to rtliiiquidi all 
A\'(' liavt\ or leqw, of hap])iness and ji)y, — 

And si.aid in fret dean loosened fioin tliis world ; 

I de'an n(»t arduom- :—hut must needs confess 


'j list ’ll' a thine iinnossibh' to frame 

C'olu ej)t eiiiud to tlie Soul's desires.*’ p. I It-li i. 

I'hi.-. is .'I lair sample i»l iliat rapdurous mysticism which eliidefc 
all coriprehensivii, and fills the despairing reader wdih painful 
giddiness and tirror. 'The following, winch wc meet with on 
the At'iT next page, is in the same general strain:—though the 
hist part of It allbrds a good specimen of the anlhorks talent for 
enveloping a plain and trite obicivalion lii all llie mock majesty 
f>t' solemn ^crbesil^. A reader of tdaiii undcishmdiiig, wc su>- 
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pect, could hardly recognize the fimiliar remark, that excessive 
irrief for our departed friends is not veiy consistent \*ith a firm 
!)elief in their immortal felicity, in the first twenty linos of tlie 
f<dlowing passage;—In the sec]uel we do not ourselves pretend to 
recognize any thing. 

^ From this infirmity of mortal kind 
Sorrow proceeds, which else were not;—at leo^.^ 

If Gnet’ be something hallowevS and oidained, 
jr, ill proportion, it be just and meet, 

Through this, 'tis able to luaintairi its hold. 

In tliat excess wdiich Conscience disapproves. 

For who could sink and settle to that point 
Of selfishness ; so senseless who could be 
In flaming estimates of loss :ir»d gain, 

As lon^ and perseveringly to mo ini 
Tor any Object of his love, remtived 
From this unstable world, if he could fisc 
. A satisfying view upon that state 
Of pure, imperishable blessedness, 

Which Reason promises, and holy Writ 
Ensures to all i>elievcrs ?—Yet mistrust 
Is of such incapacity, methiuks. 

No natural branch ; despondency far less. 

—And, if there he whose tender frames have drooped 
Even to the dust; apparently, through weight 
Of anguish unrelieved, and lack of pow'cr 
An agonizing sorrow to transmute, 

Infer not hence a hope from those witliheld 
When w^anted most; a confidence impaired 
So pitiably, that, having ceasc^l to see 
With bodily eyes, they are borne down by love 
Of w'liat is lost, and perish through regret. 

Oh ! no, full oft the innocent Sufferer sees 
Too clc.'irly; feels too vividly; and longs 
To realize the V'^ision with intense 
And overconstant yearning—There—there lies 
'J'he excess, by which the balance is destroyed. 

Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh, 

This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs, 

Though inconceivably endow^ed, too dim 
For any passion of the soul that loads 
To ecstasy ; and, all the crookt'd paths 
Of time and change disdaining, takes its course 
Along the line of limitless desires. 

I. speaking now from suc h disorder free, 

Nor sleep, nor craving, but in settled peace, 

I cannot doubt that Thej whom you deplore 
Are gbrified. ^ p. J IS, 149. 
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If nny fnrtlicr specimen be wanted of the learned author’s pro¬ 
pensity to deal out the most familiar truths as the oracles of his 
own inspired understanding, the following wordy paraphrase of 
the (u dinary remark, that the best consolation in distress is to 
be found in the exercises of piety, and the testimony of a good 
coiibcience, may be foniul on turning the leaf. 

‘ What then remains ?—To seek 
Those helps, for his occasions ever near, 

Who lacks not will to use thorn ; vews, renewed 
On the fir>t motion of a holy tliought; 

Vigils of contemplation ; praise ; and prayer, 

A Stream, which, from the fountain of the heart, 

Issuing howeVer feebly, no wliere flows 
Witliout access of unexpected strength. 

Ihit, above all, the victory is most sure 
I'or Him, who, seeking fliitli by virtue, strives 
'Fo yii'ld cntii'e submission to the law 
Of C’onscicncc ; Conscience reverenced and obeyed. 

As Ciod’s most intimate Presence in the soul, 

And his most perfect Image in the world. ’ p. 151. 

We have kept the book too long open, however, at one place, 
and shall now take a dip in it nearer the beginning. The fol¬ 
lowing account of the pedlar’s early training, and lonely medita¬ 
tions among the mountains, is a good example of the forced 
and afl’ceted ecstasies in which this author abounds. 

- —* Nor did he fail, 

While yet a Child, with a Child’s eagerness 
Incessantly to turn his ear and eye 
On all things which the moving seasons brought 
To feed such appetite : nor this alone 
Appeased his yearning :—in the after day 
Of boyhood, many an hour in caves forlorn. 

And ’mid the hollow depths of naked crags 
He sate, and even in their fix’d lineaments. 

Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 

Or by creative feeling overborne, 

Or by predominance of thought oppress’d, 
l^yen in their fix’d and steady lineaments 
Iw traced an ebbing and a flowing mind. ’ p. 11. 

Wc should like extremely to know what is meant by tracing 
an ebbing and flowing mind in the fixed lineaments of naked 
crags?—but.thib is but the beginning of the raving fit. The 
young pedlar’s sensations at sunrise are thus naturally recorded. 

-‘ The clouds were touch'd, 

And in their silent faces did he read 
I'liutterablc love. Sound needed none, 

N^r any voice t>f joy ; his spirit diank 
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The spectacle; sensation, soul, and form 
All melted intojiim ; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live. 

And by them did he live ; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in sudi liigh hour 
OF visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed^ he proffered no request; 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgfiving to the Power 

That made him ; it was blessedness and love ! ’ p. 13, 11*. 

In this majestic solitude he used also to read his Bible;—and 
There did he see the writing ;—all tilings there 
Breathed immortality,, revolving life 
And greatness still revolving; infinite ; 

There littleness was not; the least of things 
Sepmed infinite ; and there his spirit shaped 
■ Her prospects; nor did he believe,—he jatc. 

What wonder if his being thus became 
Sublime and comprehensive ! Low desires, 

Low thoughts had there no place; 3 "et was his heart 
Lowly ; for he was meek in gratitude. ' p. 14*, 15. 

What follows about nature, triangles, stars, and the laws of 
light, is still more incomprehensible. 

-‘ Yet still uppermost 

Nature was at his heart as if he felt. 

Though yet he knew not how, a wasting power 
In all things which from her sweet influence 
MigliTt tend to wean him. Therefore with her hues^ 

Her forms, and with the spirit of her forms, 

He clothed the nakedness of austere truth. 

While yet he lingered in the rudiments 
Of science, and among her simplest laws, 

His triangles —they were the stars of heaven, 

'i'lie silent stars I Oft did he take delight 
To measure th’ altitude of some tall crag 
Which is the eagle’s birth-place, or some peak 
Familiar with forgotten ^ears, that shews 
Inscribed, as with the sileqce of the thought. 

Upon its bleak and visionary sides;— 

-and I have heard him say 

That often, failing at this time to gain 
The peace required, be scanned the laws of light 
Amid the roar of torrents, where they send 
From fiollow clefts up to the clearer air 
A cloud of ini>t, which in the sunshine frames 
A lasthig tablet—for tl)e observer’s eye • 
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Varying its rainbow hues. But vainly thus> 

And vainly by all other means, he strove 
To mitigate the fever ot his heart. * p* 16-18. 

The whole book, indeed, is full of such stuff. The following 
IS the author’s own sublime aspiration after the delight of be* 
coming a Motion^ or a Presence^ or anEnetgy among multitudi-^ 
nous streams. 

^ Oh ! what a joy it were, in vigorous health, 

To have a Body (this our vital Frame 
With shrinking sensibility endued, 

And all the nice regards of flesh and blood} 

And to the elements surrender it 
As if it were a Spirit!—How divine. 

The liberty, for nail, for nieital man 
To roam at large among unpeopled glens 
And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps; regions consecrate 
To oldest time 1 and, reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quiet in her nest, 

Be as a Presence or a Motion—ene 

Among the many there; and, while the Mists 

Flying, and rainy Vapours, call out Shapes 

And Phantoms from the crags and solid earth 

As fast as a Musician scatters sounds 

Out of an instrument; and, while the Streams—*^ 

(As at a first creation and in haste 
To exercise their untried faculties) 

Descending from the region of the clouds 
And starting from the hollows of the earth 
hlore multitudinous every moment—rend 
Their way before them, what a joy to roam 
An Equal among mightiest Energies; 

And haply sometimes with articulate voice. 

Amid the deafening tumult, scarcely heart 
By him that utters it, exclaim aloud 
Be this continued so from day to day. 

Nor let it have an end from month to month I ** p. 164*, 165^- 
We suppose the reader is now satisfied with Mr Wordsworth’s 
sublimities—which occupy rather more than half the volume:— 
Of his tamer and more creeping prolixity, we have not tiie heart 
to load him with many specimens. The following amplification 
of the vulgar comparison of human life to a stream, has the 
merit of adding much obscurity to wordiness ; at least, tee have 
not ingemiiU' enough to refer Uie conglobated bubbles and mur*. 
murs, and floating islands to their vital prototypes. 

—‘ The tenor 

Wbioh my life-holds, he readily may conceive 
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Wlioe^er hath stood to watch a mountain JBroak 
In (tome still passage of its course, and seen. 

Within the depths of its capacious breast. 

Inverted trees, and rocks, and azure sky; 

And, on its glassy surface, of foam. 

And conglobated babbles unmsolved, 

Numerous as stars; that» by their onward lapse. 

Betray to sight tire motion of die stream,, 

Else imperceptible; meanwhile, is heard 
Perchance, a roar or murmur; and the sound 
Though soothing, and the little floating bles 
Though boaiitiful, are both by Nature charged 
With the same pensive office; and make known 
Through wliat perplexing labyrinths, abrupt 
Precipitations, and untoward straits, 

The earth-born wanderer bath passed; and quickly, 

That respite o'er, like traverses and toils. 

Must be again encountered.—Such a stream 
'Is human* Life. ^ p, 1S9, 140, 

The following, however, is a better example of the useless 
tfud most tedious minuteness with which the author so frequent* 
ly details circumstances of no interest in tliemseivcs,—of no im¬ 
portance to the story,—and possessing no graphical merit what¬ 
soever as pieces of description. On their approach to the old* 
chaplain’s cottage, the author gets before his companion, 

-‘ when belaid 

An object that enticed my steps aside ! 

It was an Entry, narrow as a door; 

A passage whose brief windings opened_out 
Into a [^atforin; that lay, sheepfo^vdse^ 

Enclosed between a single mass of rock 
And one old moss-grown w'all;—a cool Recess, 

And fanciful!' For, where the rock and wall 
Met in an angle, hung a tiny roof, 

Or penthouse, which most quaintly had been ffameiT 
By thrusting two rude sticks into the wall 
And overlaying them with mountain sods; 

To weather-feud a little turf-built seat 
Whereon a full-grown mam might rest, nor dread 
The burning sunshine, or a transient shower: 

But the whole plainly wrought by Cliildren’s hands ! 

Whose simple skill had thronged tire grassy floor 
With work of frame less solid, a proud show 
Of baby houses, curiously arranged ; 

Nor wanting ornament of walks between, 

With mimic trees inserted in the turf, 

And gardens interposed. Pleased wuth the sight,. 

I could uglt choose but beckon to my Guide, 
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WTio, Ijaving entered, carelessly looked round, 

And now would have passed on ; when I exclaimed, 

Lo ! what is here ? ” and, stooping down, drew forth 
A Book,' ^c. p. 71, 72. 

AnJ this book, which he 

-‘ found to be a work 

In the French Tongue, a Novel of Voltaire, * 
lends to no incident or remark of any value or importance, to 
.njiologize for this long story of its finding. There is no beau¬ 
ty, wc think, it must be admitted, m such passages; and so 
little either of interest or curiosity in the incidents they dis-* 
close, that wx can scarcely conceive that any man to whom they 
bad actually occurred, should take the trouble to recount them 
to his wife and children by his idle fireside:—but, that man 
or child should think them worth writing down :n blank verse, 
and printing in magnificent quarto, wc should certainly have 
supposed altogether impossible, had it not been for the ample 
proofs which Mr Wordsworth has afforded to the contrary. 

iSometimes their silliness is enhanced by a paltry attempt at ef¬ 
fect and emplias-is:—as in the •following account of that very 
Touching and extraordinary occurrence of a lamb bleating among 
the mountains. The poet would actually persuade us that he 
thought the mountains themselves were bleating ;—and that no- 
tliing could be so grand or impressive. ‘ List! ’ cries the old 
Pedlar, suddenly breaking off’m the middle of one of his dain¬ 
tiest ravings— . 

—“ List!—I heard, 

From you huge breast of rock, a solemn bleat; 

Sent forth as if it were the Mountain’s voice ! 

As if the visible Mountain made tlie cry ! 

Again ! ”—The effect upon the soul was such 
As he expressed ; for, from the Mountain's heart 
The solemn bleat appeared to come ; there was 
No other—and the region all around 
Stood silent, empty of all shape of life. 

—It was a Lamb—left somewhere to itself! ’ p. 159. 


What we have now" quoted wdil give the reader a notion of the 
taste and spirit in w hich this volume is composed ; and yet, if it 
had not contained something a good deal better, we do not know 
how we should have been justified in troubling him with any ac¬ 
count of it. But the truth is, that Mr W’^ordsworlh, with all 
his perversities, is a person of great powers; and has frequently 
a force in his moral declamations, and a tenderness in his pathe¬ 
tic narratives, which neither his prolixity nor^is affectation can 
•i^othcr deprive of iheir cllect# ^\"e shall venture to give soms 
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extracts from tlie simple tale of the weaver’s solitary cottage* 
Its heroine is the deserted wife; and its chief interest consists in 


the picture of her despairing despondence and anxiety after his 
disappearance. The Pedlar, recurring to the well to which he 
had directed his companion, observes, 

-As I stooped to drink. 


Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 
The useless fragment of a wooden bowl. 

Green with the moss of years ; a pensive sight 
That moved my heart!—recalling former days 
When 1 could never pass that road but She 
Who lived within these walls, at my approach, 

A Diughter’s welcome gave me ; and I loved her 
As my own child. O Sir I the good die first, 
And they whose heaits are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. * 


-‘ By some especial care 

'Her temper had been framed, as if to make 
A Being—who by adding love to peace 
Might live on earth a life of happiness,' p. 27, 28. 

The bliss and traiKpiilliLy of those prosperous years, is well 
and Copiously described ;—bui at last came sickness, and want 
of employment;—and the effect on the kind-hearted and indus¬ 
trious mechanic is strikingly delineat' d. 

-‘ At his door he stood, 

And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
That had no mirth in them ; or with his knife 
Carved uncouth figures on the heads of sticks— 

Then, not less idly, sought, through every nook 
In house or garden, any casual work 
Of use or ornament. '— 

* One while he would speak lightly of his Babes, 

And with a cruel tongue : at other times 
He toss’d them with a false unnatural joy : 

And ’twas a rueful thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. ’ p. 31. 

Al last, he steals from his cottage, and enlists as a soldier; 
and when ilie benevolent Pedlar conies, in hi» rounds, in hope of 
a cheerful welcome, he meets with a scene of despair. 

-‘ Having reached the door 

I knoclv’d,—and, when I entered with the hope 
Of umihI greeting, Margaret L oked at me 
A little while ; then turn’d her head away 
Speechless,—and sitting down upon a chair 
Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do, 

Or how to speak to her. Poor Wretch ! at last 
She rose from off her scat, and then,—O Sir 1 
I cannot tell how she prrnonnccd my name.— 

VOL. XXIV. NO. 4 7. 1’^ 
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With fervent love, and with a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless. ’ p. 34*, 35. 

Hope, howTvci-, and native cheerfulness, were not yet subdu¬ 
ed ; and her spirit still bore up against the pressure of this de¬ 
sertion. 

——‘ Long we had not talked 
lire we built up a pile of better thoughts. 

And with a brighter eye she lookM around 
As if she had been shedding tears of joy. * 

We parted—*Twas the time of early spring ; 

I left her busy with her garden tools ; 

And well remember, o’er that fence she looked, 

And, while I paced along the foot-way path, 

Called out, and sent a blessing after me, 

With tendei cheerfulness ; and with a voice 
That seem’d the very sound of happy thoughts. ^ p. 36, 37. 
The gradual sinking of the spirit under the load of continu¬ 
ed anxiety, and the destruction of all the finer springs Of the 
soul, by a course of unvarying sadness, are very feelingly repre¬ 
sented in the sequel of this simple narrative. 

-‘ I journey’d back this way 

Towards the wane of Summer; when the wheat 
Was yellow ; and the soft and bladed grass 
Springing afresh had o’er the hay-field spread 
Its tender verdure. At the door arrived, 

I found that she was absent. In the shade. 

Where now we sit, 1 waited her return.. 

Her Cottage, then a cheerful Object, were 
Its customary look,—only, I thought, 

The horicysucklo, crowding round the porch. 

Hung fiown in heavier tufts : and that bnglit wee(^^ 

The yellow stone-crop, siifi'ered to take root 
Along the window’s edge, profusely grew, 

Blinding the lower panes. I turned aside. 

And strolled into her garden. It appeared 
To lag behind the season, and had lust 
Its pride of neatness. ’— 

* The sun was sinking in the west; and now 
1 sate with sad impatience. From witiun 
Her solitar\ Inlant cried aloud ; 

Then, like a blast that dies aw ay self stilled, 

The voice was silent. ’ p. 37—39. 

The cicsi>late woman liad now an air of still and llr>l]es>) 
patient i»orro\v, 

-‘ E\ermore 

Her eyelids drooped, her eyes were downward cast; 

And, when she at her table ga\e me food, 

J3^iie did not look at rnc. Her voice v'as Ic'v. 
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Her body was subdued. In every act 
Pertaining to her house affairs, appeared 
The careless stillness of a thinking mind 
Self-occupied ; to which all outward things 
Are like an idle matter. Still she sighed. 

But yet no motion of the breast was seen. 

No heaving of the heart. While by the fire 
We sate together, sighs came on my ear, 

I knew not how, and hardly whence they came. 

—I returned, 

And took ray rounds along this road again 
Ere on its sunny bank the primrose flower 
l*eeped forth, to give an earnest of the Spring. 

1 found her sad and drooping ; she had learned 
No tiding*? of her Husband; if he lived 
She knew not tluit he lived ; if ho were dead 
she knew not he was dead. She seem’d the same 
In person and appearance ; but her House 
Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence. 

-Her Infimt Babe 

Had from its Mother caught the trick of grief, 

And sighed among its playthings.’ p. 4*1—43. 

Heturniug seasons only deepened this gloom, and confirmed 
this neglect. Her child died ; and she her weary days in 

roaming over the country, and repeating licr foud and vain 
iiifjuirics to every passer by. 

‘ iMeantime her House by frost, and thaw, and rain. 

Was >apped ; and wliile she slept the nightly damps 
Did chill her breast ; and in the stormy day 
Her tattered clothes were ruffled by the wind ; 

Even at the side of her own fire- Yet still 

She loved this wretched spot: and here, my Friend, 

In sickness she remained ; ar.d here she died, 

Last human Tenant of these ruined Walls.’ p. 4fi. 

The story of tlie old chaplain, tliough a little less lowly, iz, 
i^f Ih e same mournful cast, and alrno'^t e(jually destitute of in¬ 
cidents ,*—for Mr Wordsw’ortli delineates only feelings—an<l all 
his adventures are of the heart. I he narrative which is oiveii 
by the suflerer him;5<*lf, i^, incur opinion, the most spirited and 
interesting part of t(ic poem. He begins Urns, and addressing 
himself, after a long pause, to hi.-5 ancient countryman and hiend 
the Pedlar— 

* You never saw, your eyes did never look 
On the bright Form of Her whom once I loved.— 

Her silver voice was heard u|)nn the earth, 

A sound unknown to you; else, honored Friend, 

Your heart had borne a pitiable share 
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Of what I suffered, when I wept that loss. 

And suffer now, not seldom, from the thought 
That I remember, and can weep no more. • p. 117. 

The following account of his marriage and early felicity it 
■written with groat sweetness—a sweetness like that of Massin¬ 
ger, ill his softer and more mflliflnous passages. 

-* This fair Bride- 

In the devotedness of youthful Love 
Preferring me to Parents, and the choir 
Of gay companions, to the natal roof. 

And all known places and familiar sights, 

(Resigmd with sadness gently weighing down 
Her trembling cKpectations, but no more 
I'han did to her due honour, and to me 
Yielded, that day, a confidence sublime 
In what I had to build upon)—this Bride, 

Y(>ung, modest, nieek^ and beautiful, I led 
To a low Cottage in a sunny Bay, 

Where the f^alt sea innocuously breaks, 

And the sea breeze as innocently breathes. 

On Devon’s leafy shores;—a slieltered Hold, 

In a soft clime encouraging the soil 

To a luxuriant bounty ^—As our ^tepB 

Approach the embowered Abode, our chosen Seat, 

See, rooted in the earth, its kindly bed, 

The unendangered Myrtle, decked with flowers,’ &c. 

‘ —Wild were our walks upon those lonely Downs, 

Whence, unmolested Wanderers, we belield 
The shining Gher of the Day diffuse 
H is brightness, o’er a tract of sea and land 
Gay as mir spirits, free as our desires, 

As our enjoyme nts boundless.—From these HeighU 
We dropped, at pleasure, into svlvau Combs; 

Where arbours ol‘ impenetrable sliade, 

And mossy scats detained us side by side, 

Wirl) hearts at ease, and knovilLdee m our hearts 

‘‘ That all tlie grove and all the day was ours.*’ ’ p.l 18-120. 

There, seven years of niiiiiolesteti ha]ipiness iveie blessed with 
two lovely children. 

‘ And on these pillars rested, as on air, 

Our Si Jilude. ’ 

Suddenly a contagiou.s malady rv/ept off both the infants. 

* Calm as a fiozcn Lake when lulhless Winds 
Blow fiercely, agitating earth and sky. 

The Mother nr w remained. ’ 

-‘ Yet ste-iling blcAV, 

DimncbS oVi this clear Lurninaiy eirpt 
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Insensibly the immoftal and divine 
Yielde . to mortal reflux ; her pure Glory> 

As from tlie pinnacle of worl ily state 
retched Ambition drops astounded, fell 
Into a gulph obscure of silent grief, 

A->3 keen heart-anguish—of itself ashamed. 

Yet t b^tInately cherishing itself: 

And, so consumed, Siie melted from my arms; 

And left me, on this earth, disconsolate. ^ p. 125, 12G. 

Tlie ngony cf mind into which the survivor was thrown, i» 
described wiih a powerful eloquence; as well as the doubts and 
distracting fears which the sceptical speculations of his careless 
days lud raised in his spirit. There is something peculiarly 
gjarai and terrible to our feelings jn*the imagery of these tliree 
lines— 

‘ By pain of heart, now checked, and now impelled, 

I’lie Iniellectual P.>wer, through words and things, 

-Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way! ’ 

At last he is roused from this dejected mood, by the glorious 
promises wliirh seemed held out to human nature at the first 
dawn of the French Revolution;—and it indicates a fine percep¬ 
tion of the secret springs of character and emofion, to choose 
a lieing so circumstanced as the most ardejit votary of that far- 
spread enthu^iasiji. 

‘ Tims was 1 reconverted tb the wmtld ; 

Society became my glittering Bride, 

And airy hopes my Children—If busy Men 
In sober conclave met, to weave a web 
Of amity, whose living threads should stretch 
Beyond the seas, and to the farthest pole, 

There did I sit, assisting. If, with noise 
And acclamation, crowds in open air 
Expressed the tumult of their minds, my voice 
There mingled, heard or not. The powers of song 
I left not uninvoked ; and, in still groves, 

Where mild Enthusiasts tuned a pensive lay 
Of thanks and expectation, in accord 
With their belief, I sang Saturnian Rule 
Returned,—a progeny of golden years 
Permitted to descend, and bless mankind.* p. 128, 129- 
(^n the disappearance of that bright vision, lie was inclined to 
lake part with the desperate [larty who still aimed at establish¬ 
ing universal regeneration, though by more questionable instru¬ 
ments than they had originally assumed. But the military des¬ 
potism w'hicli endued, soon clos^'c the scene against all such ex¬ 
ertions : and, disgusted with men and Europe, he sought for 
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fiVielter in the wilds of A^mcrica. In the calm of the voyage, 
Memory and Conscience awoke him to a sense of his misery. 

-‘ Feebly must They have felt 

Who, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 
The vengeful Furies. Beautiful regards 
Were tinned on me—the face of her I loved ; 

The Wife and Mother, pitifully fixing 

Tender reproaches, insupportable!’ p. 1S3, LSI-. 

Hih dij^appoiritmcnt, and ultimate seclusion in England, have 
been filrcady sufficiently detailed. 

We must trespass upon our readers with the fragments of yet 
another story. It is that of a simple, seduced and deserted girl, 
told with great sweetness, pathos and indulgence by the Vicar of 
the parish, by the side of her untimely grave. Looking down 
on the turf, he says— 

‘ As, on a sunny bank, a tender Lamb, 
lairks in safe shelter, from the winds of March 
Screened by its Parent, so that little mound 
Lies guarded by its neighbour ; the small heap 
Speaks for itself ;—an Infant there doth rest, 

The sheltering Hillock is tlic Mother’s grave.— 

There, by her innocent baby’s piecions grave. 

Yea, doubtless, on the turf that roofs her own, 

The Mother oft was seen to stand, or kneel 
In the broad day, a weeping Magdalene. 

Now she is not; tlie swelling turf reports 

Of tlie fresh shower, but of poor Ellen’s tears 

Is silent; nor is any vestige left 

Upon the pathway, of her mournful tread ; 

Nor of that pace with which she once had moved 
In virgin fearlessness—a step that seemed 
Caught from the pressure of elastic turf 
Upon the mou>itains wet with morning dew, 

In the prime hour of sweetest scents and airs. ’ p, 285-287. 

Her virgin graces aiul tciuleniess are then very beautifully de¬ 
scribed, and her hcduction and lonely anguish passed over very 
lightly. 

‘ Ah why, ” said Ellen, sighing to herself, 

‘‘ Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn pledge; 

And nature that is kind in Woman’s breast, 

And reason that in Man is wise and good, 

And fear of him who is a righteous Judge, 

‘‘ Why do not these prevail for human life, 

To keep two Hearts together, that began 
“ "fheir spring-time witli one love, and that have need 
Ot miunal pity and forgiveness, sweet 
V To grant, or be received. ” p, 
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* A kindlier passion opened on her soul* 

When that poor Child was born. Upon Its face 
She looked as on a pure and» spotless gift 
Of unexpected promise, where a grief 
Or dread was all that had been thought of, 

. . . .—— «* Till this hour, ’’ 

Thus in her Mother’s hearing Ellen spake, 

There was a stony region in my heart; 

“ But he, at whose command the parched rock 

Was smitten, and poured forth a quenching stream, 

Hath softened that obduracy, and made 
Unlooked-for gladness in the desart place. 

To save the perishing ; and, henceforth, I look 
** Upon the light with cheerfulness, for thee 
My Infant; and for that good Mother dear, 

“ Who bore me,—and hath prayed for me in vain ;— 

Yet not in vain, it shall not be in vain.*’ 

—Through fpur months’ space the Infant drew its food 
From the maternal breast. Then scruples rose ; 

Thoughts, which the rich are free from, came and crossed 

The sweet affection. She no more could bear 

By her offence to lay a twofold weight 

On a kind parent willing to forget 

Their slender means ; so, to that parent’s care 

Trusting her child, she left tlieir common home, 

And with contented spirit undertook 
A Foster-Mother’s office. ’ p. 293. 

Here the parents of her new nursling, soon forbade her all 
intercourse with her own most precious chi)d ;—and a sudden 
ntalady carried it off' in this period of forced desertion. 

-‘ Once, only once, 

She saw it in that mortal malady : 

And, on thel)iTrial day, could scarcely gain 
Permission to attend its obsequies. 

She reached the house—last of the funeral train; 

And some One, as she entered, having chanced 
To urge unthinkingly their prompt departure. 

Nay, ” said she, with commanding look, a spirit 
Of anger never seen in her before, 

“ Nay ye must wait my time 1 ” and down she sate^ 

And by the unclosed coffin kept her seat 
Weeping and looking, looking on and weeping 
Upon the last sweet slumber of her Child, 

Until at length her soul was satisfied. 

You see the Infant’s Grave;—and to this Spot, 

The Mother, oft as she was sent abroad 
And whatsoe’er the errand, urged her steps: 

Hither she came ; and hcie she stood, or krelt 
In tlie broad day—a rneful Magdalene ' ’ p. 294. 
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Ovcrviholmrd willi this cal amity, she was at last obliged to leave 
hci siivic'^’. 

‘ But the i»reen stalk of Ellen's life was snapped 
Aii<' the fl '«’er droope-i ; as ev.-ry eye might see. ^ 

‘ lie: I' lid Ti). rcinai Heai - had built a Nest 
In him 'ness all too near ilie rivei's edge; 

Thai Work a ^urnrner flt.od with hasty swell 
Had swfpi awav ; and now her spiiit longed 
For its l.^st digiit to Heaven's security." 

‘ —Mtek Saint! ihir ugh patience glorified on earth! 

In whom, as hv her lonely hearth she sate, 

*^rhe ghastlv face of cold decay put on 
A sun-hke beauty, and appeared divine! 

So. thiougl) the cloud of death, lier Spirit passed 
I''U) til,If j iiTC and unknown world of lovp^ 

Wheie injury cannot cf^me :—and heie is laid 

The inoiial Body by liei Infant's side ' p. 296, 297. 

Thc^o l^jj'^sagcs, wc tliink, aic nmong the most touching with 
which Uic voliinu' presents us ; though there are many in a more 
lolly and inipassKincd slyle. Th * following commemoration of 
a honutifui and gl irious youth, the love and the pride of the 
valley, is lull (d warmth and poetry. 

-‘ 'file mountain Ash, 

Decked with autumnal berries that outshine 
^Spring’s liehest bh'ssoms, yields a splendid show, 

Amid the leafy woods ; and ye have seen, 

By a brook side or solitary tarn, 

How she her station doth adorn,—the pool 
Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 
Are Iriglitened r und her. In his native Vale 
Such and so i lonoiis did this Youth appear ; 

A sight tliat kiiulled pleasure in all hearts 
By his inijenuous beauty, by the gleam 
Of his fair 03 ts, hy his capacious brow. 

By all the gra es wd h which nature’s hand 
Had bounteou'dv arrayed him. As old Bards 
Tell in their idle songs of wandei ing Gods, 

Pan or A polio, veiled m human for-n ; 

Yet, like the sweet breaih^d vit>let of the shade, 

D iscovcia. d in their own despite to sense 

01 “ M orliih;, (if such fablc< without blame 

May lind > lianct'-mcntion on thi'^ sacred ground), 

So. through a iiiiple rustic garb's disguise, 

In him revealed a Scho ar's genius shone ; 

And so, not wdioliy hidden from men's sight. 

In him till' spiiit Cn' ,1 Hero walked 

Our unpretending valley.' p. Sl2, 315. 
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This is lofty and energetic ;—but Mr Wordsworth descends, 
we cannot think very gracefully, when he proceeds to describe 
how the quoit whizzrd when his arm launched it—and how the 
football mounted as high as a lark, at the touch of his toe;— 
neither is it a suitable catastrophe, for one so nobly endowed,*to 
cau h cold by standing too long in the river washing sheep, and 
die of spasms in consequence. The general ri flections on the 
indiscriminating rapacity of death, though by no means original 
in themselves, and expressed with too bold a rivalry of the seven 
ages of Shakespeare, have yet a character of vigour and truth 
about them that entitles them to notice. 

* Thia file of Infants ; some that never breathed, 

And the besprinkled Nursling, unreqnired 
T>1) he begins to smile upon the breast 
That feeds him ; and the tottering Little-one 
Tak;‘o from air and sunshine when the rose 
Of Infancy first blooms upon hi«: cheek ; 

The ihirking, thoughtless Sch(‘ol-boy ; the bold Youth 
Of ^^»ul in.petu' us, and the bashful Maid 
Smitten wlnie all the promises of life 
Are openliig round her ; those of middle age, 

C^si down while confident in strength they stand,* 

Like pillar‘d fixed more firn ly, as niigiit seem. 

And more secure, by very weight of all 
Thar, for support, rests on them ; the decayed 
And burihen-orne ; and, lastly, th.it poor few 
’U' hoSL light of reason is with age extinct; 

T1 le liopeful and the hopeless, first and last. 

The earlust summoned and the longest spared. 

Are he«e deposited, with tribute paid 
Various; but unto each son e tiibute paid ; 

As if, ind these peaceful hills and groves. 

Society weie touched W’lih kind concern, 

And genik “ Nature grieved that One should die. ' 

p. 214, 245. 

Th rrc is a livi ly and impressive appeal on the injury done to 
the health, hup 'iness, and morality of the lower orders, by the 
unceci.Ning ai d | remature labours of our crowded manufactories. 
The description of niglit-working is picturesque. In lonely and 
romantic regions, he says, when silence and darkness incline all 
to repooc— 

—^‘ An unnatural light, 

Prepared for never-renting Labour’s eyes, 

Breaks from a many-windowed Fabric huge; 

And .'t the appointed hour a Bell is heard— 

Of harsher import than the Curfew-knoll 
That spake the Norman Conqueror’s stem behest. 
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A local summons to unceasing toil! 

Disgorged are now the Ministers of day; 

And, as they issue from the illumined Pile, 

A fresh Hand meets them, at the crowded door,— 

And in tlic Courts—and where the rumbling Stream, 

Tiiat turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 

Glares, like a troubled Spirit, in its bed 
Among the rocks below. Men, Maidens, Youths, 

Mother and little Children, Bop and Girls, 

Enter, and each the wonted task resumes 
Witliin this Temple—where is offered up 
To Gain—the Master Idol of the Realm, 

Perpetual sacrifice.^ p, 367. 

The eflects on the ordinary life of the poor are delineated in 
graver colours. 

-* Domestic bliss, 

(Or call it comfort, by a humbler name,) 

How art thou blighted for the poor Man’s heart! 

Lo ! In such neighbourhood, from morn to eve, 

The Habitations empty! or perchance 
The Mother left alone,—no helping hand 
To rock the cradle of her peevish babe ; 

>Jo daughters round her, busy at the wheel, 

Or in despatch of each day’s little growth 
Of household occupation ; no nice arts 
Of needle-woik ; no bustle at the fire, 

Where once the dinner was prepaied with pride, 

Nothing to speed the day, or cheer the mind ; 

Nothing to praise, to teach, or to command ! 

—The Father, if perchance he still retain 
llis old employments, goes to field or wood, 

Xo longer led or followed by his Sons; 

Idlers peichance they were,—but in Ins sight; 

Breathing fiesh air, and treading the green earth ; 

Till their short holiday of childhood ceased, 

Ne’er to return ! That birth-right now is lost. ’ 371, 37-. 
Tlicdi.-'iertation is cIoh'cI wuth an ardent hope, that the farther 
nnpvovement and tlic universal difl'iision of these arts may lake 
away the temptation for us to embark so largely in their cultiva¬ 
tion ; and ihiil \\c may once more hold out inducements for the 
loUirn of old manners and donie^lir charities, 


‘ l.c^rning, that all true glory rests, 

\\\ praise, all anJ all happiness, 

Tpon the Moral law. Eg} ptian Thebes; 

T}rc by the maigln of tlie sounding waves; 
Palnnr?*, central in the Desait, fell; 

Ant the Arts died by T\hich they had been raised. 
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—Call Archimedes from his buried Tomb 
Upon the plain of vanished Syracuse, 

And feelingly thi Sage shall make report 
How insecure, how baseless in itself, 

Is that Philosophy, whose sway is framed 
For mere material instruments :—How weak 
Those Arts, and high Inventions, if unpropped 
By Virtue. ’ p. 369. 

There is also a very animated exhortation to the more gene¬ 
ral diffusion of education among the lower orders ; and a glow¬ 
ing and eloquent assertion of tneir capacity for all virtues and 
all enjoyments. 

-‘ Believe it not: 

The primal duties shine aloft—like stars; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of Man—like flowers. 

The generous inclination, the just rule, 

Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts— 

'No mystery is here ; no special boon 
For high and not for low, for proudly graced 
And not for meek of heart. The smoke ascends 
To heaven as lightly from the Cottage health 
As from the haughty palace.' p. 398. 

The blessings and the necessities tliat now render this a pe¬ 
culiar duty in the rulers of thi« empire, are urged in a still loftier 
tone. 

‘ Look ! and behold, from Calpe's sunburnt cliffs 
To llie flat margin of the Baltic sea, 

Long-reverenced Titles cast away as weeds ; 

Laws overturned,—and Territory split; 

Like fields of ice rent by the polar wdnd 
And forced to join in less obnoxious shapes. 

Which, ere they gain consistence, b.y a gust 
Of the same breajth are shattered and destroyed. 

Meantime, the Sovereignty of these fair Isles 
Remains entire and indivisible ; 

And, if that ignorance were removed, which acts 
Within the compass of their several shores 
To breed commotion and disquietude, 

Each might preserve the beautiful repose 
Of heavenly Bodies shining in their spheres. 

—The discipline of slavery is unknown 
Amongst us,—hence the more do we require 
The discipline of virtue ; order else 

Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace. * p. 402, 403, 

There is a good deal of fine description in the course of this 
work; but we have left ourselves no room fbr any specimen. 
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TI)t? following few lines, howeTer, are a fine epitome of a kike 
HO}'age. 

-‘ Rjght across the Lake 

Onr pinnace moveh : llien, cieek and bay. 

Glides we helmld—ai-d into thickets peep— 

Where r 'lzch the sp treJ deer ; or raio ^ r>u; eyes 
To shaygy *'aef-ps on whicii 'he careless goat 
Browred hy the side of dashing waterfalls. ’ p. 412. 

'We aclci ali^o Ihilowing more* rUuorjitt! and fantastic pic- 
ta-re—which, Ikaw ivc, is not vviihont ils beauty. 

* Then having rtariied a budge, »hai overarched 
The ha;-ty ivviher wheie it lay becalmed 
In a deep po.nl, by happy chance we saw 
A Uvr-fold Injage ; on a grassy bank 
A snnw-whiie lUrri, and in the crystal flood 
Another ant! ihc same ! ATjsC beautiful. 

On die green tuif, with his imperial fiont 
Shaggy and bold, and wreathed horns superb. 

The breathing Creatuie stood 1 as beautiful, 

Beneath showed his shadciwy Counterpart. 

Lach had his glowing mountains, each his sky. 

And each seenicd centre of his own fair world: 

Antipodes unconscious of each otlier. 

Yet, in partition, with their several spheres, 

Blended in perfect stillness, to our sight! ’ p. 407. 


Besides those more extended passages of interest or beauty, 
which we have (pv led, and omitted to quote, thi re are scaller- 
«d up and down the book, and in the midst of its nn st repul¬ 
sive portions, a very great number of single lines and images, 
lhat sparkle like gems in the desart, and startle us with an inti¬ 
mation of the great poetic povveis that lie buried in the lulrhish 
that has been heaped around them. It is diflkult to pick up 
these, after we have once jia.shod them by ; but w(* shell endea¬ 
vour to. hgbt Uf)on one or two. ddie Ixiicflei. i effect inter¬ 
vals of relaxation and pasiinu* on ytmihful mii'ds, is finely ex¬ 
pressed, we think, in a single liiu*, wiien it is said to be— 

‘ Like vern.il ground to Sabb^nli sunshine left. ’ 

The foIl( >v\ing in age (d the bnifting forth of a mountain- 
spring, seems to us also to be conceived with great elegance and 
beauty. 

* And a f w stepj may br l^g ns to the spot, 

Whne hjply crov. iTd wiiii ii.)wiets and green herbs ; 

Tlie M(Uirl.n'n li faiit 10 ilie Sun comes fonh 
Like hum.in Jifo from d-irkness. ^— 

The ameliorating efltcls (d' v’l.g aiid music on tlic mind.s which 
most delight iu tlieu;, arc iikcv.i-e very }>octicaljy exprt.'.'vd. 
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—■* And when the stream 
Which overflowed the soul was passed 
A consciousness remained that it had 4eft, 

Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of Memory^ images and procions thoughts, 

' That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed. * 

Nor is any thing more elegant than the representatioii of th« 
^acefiil tranquillity occasionally put on fay one of the author^ 
favourites; who, though gay and airy, in general— 

* Was grsceful, when it pleased him, smooth anJ still 
As the mute Swan that floats adown the stream^ 

Or on the waters of th* unruffled iake 
Anchored her placid beauty. Not a leaf 
That flutters on the bough more light than he. 

And not a flower that droops in the green shade, 

More winningly reserved. ’- 

Nor are {here wanting morsels of a s.temer and more tnrjestsic 
beauty ^ as when, assuming the weightier diction of Co^ 7 )cr, be 
says, in language which the hearts of all readers of modem hisn 
lory must have rcspond/nl— 

-‘ Earth is sick. 

And Heaven is weary of the hollow wprds 
Which States and Kingdoms utter v/hen they speaJc 
Of Truth and Justice. ’ 

These examples, we perceive, are not very v/e?i chosen— 
but we have not leisure to improve the selection; and, such as 
they are, they may serve to give the reader a notion of the sort 
of merit which wc meant to illustrate by tlieir citation.— 
When we look back to them, indeed, and to the other passages 
which we have now extracted, w'e feel half inclined to rescind 
the severe sentence which w^e passed on the work at the begin¬ 
ning :—But when we look into the work iUell, we |>erceive that it 
cannot be rescinded- Nobody can be more dispt:sed to do jus¬ 
tice to the great powers of Mr Wordsworth ihan wc are; and^ 
from the first time that he came before us, down to the present 
moment, we have uniformly testified in tlieir I'avour, and assigned 
indeed our high sense of their value as tlic chief ground of the 
bitierness with which we resented their perversion. That per- 
ver>ion, however, is now far more visible than their original 
dignity; ^nd while we collect the Iragmeiits, it is impossible not 
to lament the ruins fr(>m which wc are condemned ti) pick them. 
If any one should doubt of the existence of such a perversion^ 
or be disposed to dispute about the inslauces we have hastily 
br* ught forw^ard* wc w'ould jii'.t btg leave to refer him to the 
general plan and the characters of the poem n^iw before us.— 
Why should Mr Wordsworth bav 2 maile his hero a siiperan- 
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nuatccl IVdIar? What but the most wretched and provoking per¬ 
versity of tn.stc and judgment, could induce any one to place his 
chosen advocate of wisdom and virtue in so absurd and fantas¬ 
tic a condition ? Did Mr Wordsworth really imagine, that his 
iavourite doctrines were likely to gain any thing in point of effect 
or authority by being put into the mouth of a person accustomed 
to higgle about tape, or brass sleeve-buttons ? Or is it not plain 
that, independent of the ridicule and disgust which such a per¬ 
sonification must give to many of his readers, its adoption ex¬ 
poses his work throughout to the charge of revolting incongrui¬ 
ty, and utter disregard of probability or nature ? For, after he 
has thus wilfully debased his moral teacher by a low' occupation, 
is there one word that he puts into his mouth, or one senti¬ 
ment of which he makes him the organ, that has the most re¬ 
mote reference to that occupation ? Is there any thing in his 
learned, abstracted, and logical harangues, tlwit savoilrs of the 
calling that is ascribed to him ? Are any of their materials such 
as a pedlar could possibly have dealt in ? Are the manners, the 
diction, the sentiments, in any, the very smallest degree, accom¬ 
modated to a person in that condition ? or are they not eminent¬ 
ly and conspicuously such as could not by possibility belong to 
it ? A man who went alxuit selling flannel and pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs in this lofty diction, would soon frighten away all his cus¬ 
tomers ; and would infallibly pass either for a madman, or for 
some learned and aflcctcd gentleman, who, in a frolic, had taken 
up a character which he was peculiarly ill (jualificd for support- 
injr. 

The absurdity in tliis case, we think, is palpable and glarings 
but it is exactly of the same nature witli that which infects the 
whole substance of the work—a puerile ambition of singularity 
engrafted on an unlucky predilection for truisms; and an affect¬ 
ed passion for simplicity and liunibic life, most awkwardly com¬ 
bined with a taste ior myslieal refinements, and all thegorgeous- 
iiess of obscure pliraseology. Ilis taste for simplicity is evinced, 
by sprinkling up and down his interminable declamations, a few 
jjescriptioiis of baby-lioiiscs, anJ of old hitts with wet brims ; 
and his amiable partiality for humble life, by assuring us, that 
n wordy rhctoneiaii, who talks about Thebes, and allegorizes al! 
the heathen mythology, was once a pedlar—and making him 
break in upon Ins magnificent orations with two or three aw'k- 
wavd notices of something that he had seen when selling wdnter 
raiment about the country—or of the changes in the state of so^ 
ciety, which had almost annihiiated his former calling. 
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Art. II. On the Light of the Cassegrainiun Telescope^ compared 
xcith that of the Gregorian. By Cakiain Henry Kater, 
Brigade Major. Communicated by the Right Hon. Sir Jo¬ 
seph Banks, Bart. K. B. P. R. S. From Phil. Trans, lor 
1813. Part II. 

Further Experiments on the Light of the Cassegrainian Telescope^ 
compared xvith that of the Gregorian, By Captain H. Katkr, 
Brigade-Major. In a Letter addressed to the Right lion. 
Sir Joseph liatiks, Bart,, K. B. P. R. S. From Phil. Traiis- 
for 18H. Part I. 

Tn these papers a remarkable phenomenon is recorded, wliicli* 
liad hitherto escaped the notice of philosophers: nor was 
any person more ignorant of it than the author of the invention 
which it has a tendency to recommend. The connexion of the 
fact with the construction of telescopes, is by far the least import¬ 
ant part of the question,—if indeed the inferences at which Cap¬ 
tain Kater points have any legitimate foundation. And, at ail 
events, wc are disposed to think that his experiments open a 
new, and it may be, a very wide field of inquiry,—although he 
has not done more than merely touch the threshold. As far as 
he has gone, undoubtedly, he deserves great praise, and has 
very completely peifoniicd the trials which he presciibed to him¬ 
self; yet we liavc seldom had occasion to see so many obvious 
forms of experiment passed over, which at every steq) of the in¬ 
quiry suggest themselves. The merits and the omissions being 
both very considerable, it is fit that we enter somewhat more 
fully into the subject. 

The scientific reader is well acquainted with the two instru¬ 
ments mentioned in the titles of these papers; and the artist 
and the cornmunity gcijcrajly, are sulficiciitly familiar with one 
of then!—the Gregorian telescope ; thoiigli that of C’assegraiii 
never lias come nuich into usc. It difler.!. from the (negorian^ 
or reflecting telescope commonly used, by having the small spe¬ 
culum, convex, instead of concave, and placed nearer the bottom 
of the tube where the larger mirror is situated, ^i'his instru¬ 
ment, from its first invention, never enjoyed any reputation. 
It was projiosed as a novelty in 1872, although the Gi'cgoriau 
had been described in the learned author’s Optica piomota nine 
years before; and the Newloniaii had certainly been invented, 
we believe publisliecl, thougli M. Cassegrain maintained that 
it had not been made known on t!u‘ Continent at the period oi 
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his invention. The merits of this instrument, small as they 
might be, and, in point of originalityj scarcely to be mentioned, 
have neverthdess been treated at all times with sufficient con¬ 
tempt—from the period of its first publication down to the 
present day. It is somewhat amusing to observe the disdain 
which the irfntion of t}»c subject excites in the celebrated histo¬ 
rian of the Malhcniaticks. ‘ Lorsque Newton eut public dans 

• les Transact in ns Hiilosuphiqurs son nouveau telescope, il y cut 

• en F^j^nce un homnje qui pretendit lui cn disputer Tinvention. 

• M. Cassegrain, e’est it nom de ce rival dc Newton, insera,* 
&c, [Montvcla Hist, dcs Math. IL .540 ) The result has been, 
that this slight variation of the Gregorian, only possessing the 
advantage of somewhat shortening the tube, which was th('ught 
to be counterbalanced by its inverting the ol)ject, n<» use has, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, been made of it; and thoexisunce of the in- 
fctrumenl is scarcelv known, except to the learned. 

The author of the Papers now before us, conceives that thia 
prejudice has been somewhat too ha^ty ; and he certainly has 
produced proofs of the quantity of light in this telescope Cf>nsi- 
derably exceeding that of the (iregorian, the aperturcN and mag¬ 
nifying powers of the two instruments being equal. Fhe differ¬ 
ence indeed is so great as to deserve very serious attention,—not 
so much on account of tlic instrurnents in question, as of the 
theoretical difficulties which the apparently new fact seems to 
raise. We must be careful, however, in ascertaining whelher 
it is really new—and then in watching the inference's sought to 
be drawn from it The vigilance rtqnned on such an occa¬ 
sion, we hope, and not any disposition to find faint, or to un*- 
dervalue tlic very considerable ineriis of tlit'se Tracis, will be re¬ 
ceived as the ground of tlie following observations. W'c shall 
be^in with the facts brought forward. 

The author Inning, in some astronomical observations, re¬ 
marked that a Cassegrainian telescope performed much better 

* In Journal des S^avans for 167?, where Mnrtucla fayp Caf- 
fegrain, fiift publifhcd liis invention, it ii cxprfi;.)y ItateH, that New¬ 
ton's Iiad been clcfcribed in that work belorc C .ITc^iaiii'*' vv.is puhlifhed, 
(p. 80.) Montucla fpeaks of Ci’lTc^^rain Inviotr infeited * diverses 
pieces* in that work, tendin^r to pi\ ve hia priority. We can only- 
find one paper (p. lii) of the four which the volume cobtains upon 
lelefcopes, in which any thin^; is faid favouri'ble to Cafkijrain; wliilc 
one of tfie othcis is a pretty fevere attack on him; and the remaining two 
are in praife of Sir Ifaac Newton's invention, without nieniioiirng Caf- 
legrain's. For the controverfy at laige, and Sir Ifnic Newton’s own re¬ 
marks, fee Phil, Trans. No. 83. p. 4056, ct seqq. An. 1672. 
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than a Gregorian of the same magnifying ppwor, he resolved 
to verify this by actual measurement. For this purpose he took 
two instruments made by the same artist, (Mr Crickmore of 
Ipswich, a self-taught mechanician, whose reflectors are ex¬ 
quisitely formed), of nearly equal powers, and the specula of 
which were made of the same metal and pattern. He covered 
the aperture of the Cassegrainian with a piece of pasteboard, 
on which were described concentric circles, at the distance of 
the twentieth of an inch fron) each other.. By cutting out one 
circle or ring after another, the aperture could be enlargod at 
pleasure. He then viewed a printed Card, at the distance of 
fifty yards, through the two telescopes successively, and adjust^ 
ed the aperture of the Cassegrainuntil the instrument show¬ 
ed the letters w'ilh equal clearness i^pd distinctness. Then de¬ 
ducting from the aperture of each the area of the small specu¬ 
lum, and its arm or rod, he found the reflecting surface cf the 
Cassegrainian exposed to the light to be 4.632 inches; of the 
Gregorian 10.K71 ; giving seven to three nearly for the light of 
the former to that of the latter. He repeated this experiment 
with another Gregorian of exquisite polish, but with the same 
Cassegrainian, after its speculum had become consid^Tably tar¬ 
nished. The result of the calculation, which we need not go 
through, was, that the lights were as three to two nearly, in fa¬ 
vour of the Cassegrainian. The medium of the two experi¬ 
ments would give about 60 to 33, or somewhat less than two to 
one in favour of that instrument; although, from the tarnish of 
the speculum, it is scarcely just to adopt this second trial as of 
equal weight with the first. This concludes the first of these 
sets of experiments ; the author intimating, rather in the form 
of a query than a positive inference, his suspicions, that the 
crossing of the rays in the focus of the larger speculum may, in 
the Gregorian telescope, diminish the light, by the obstruction 
which they may thus give to one another—a position indeed so 
novel and so inconsistent with all the other phenomena of light, 
as to require the utmost caution before we can adopt it. 

In the second paper, Captain Kater gives a third experiment 
of the same kind with the Gregorian used in the laist, and a 
very fine Cassegrainian. The magnifying power of the latter 
was as 157, that of the former being 125. Reducing them to 
the same aperture and power, their lights were as'67s to 290 in 
favour of the Cassegrainian. Thus, by the first experiment, we 
obtain the proportion (taking the Gregorian at 100) of 235 ; by 
the second 148 ; by the third 234 ; in which we may remark the 
exact agreement of the first and third, and probably reject tlie 
second, as influenced by the bad state of the speculum. 

VOL. XXIV, NO. 47, C 
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TI»'' aiulior ll)en ^ives a series of experiments, conducted in a 
manii' r more likely to elucidate the subjeef, by simplifying; the 
a})pnratus, and examining the relative intensities of reflected ima¬ 
ges on opposite sides of the focus. We still think he has taken an 
imperfect method; and would remind him, that the great disco¬ 
very of the composition of light was only made when opliciana 
began to examine the prismatic phenomena iji a darkened room. 
(^aj)tain Kater’s experiments are all, except one, made with can¬ 
dles or lamps, and in the night. The mirror use<l was one be- 
longing to a Newtonian reflector. Being placed ip the ‘Uirs 
light, ( 3-0 image was received on a eard within the focus ; ihe 
card was then removed beyond tliat point, until the image was 
ocjual in size ; but its degree of il 1 tunination wa:^ sensibly smaller. 
In like manner the inia^c of a candle was received within the 
focus j and an observer fixing in his mind its degiec of ilhimina- 
tion, the card was moved beyond the focus, until he pronounc¬ 
ed the intensity of the light equal to what it had been in’ the first 
position. The mean of four trials by difi’erent observers, two 
of them illiteriile persons, gave the ratio of intensity at equal 
distances within and without the focus, as 1000 to 477..'?. He 
now endeavoured to compare the intensities more accurately, by 
viewing them at one time. For tliis purpose, white circles on 
black grounds were placed on a rod fixed in the axis of the spe¬ 
culum, and so that they could slide backwards and forwards. 
One being fixed within tlic focus, ihe other was moved beyond 
it, and fixed where tlie illumination of the white seemed die same 
as that of the other circle* The mean of nine observations gave 
the ratio of lOOO to reduced to the same di^talJce. A 

similar experiment with tranhpareiit circles, gave the projiortion 
of 1000 to 451 ; a.ul another, soinev\hat varied, being repeated 
six timea,, gave, a^ the medium, 1000 to 41'8.5. Another with 
transparent disks, thrice repeated, gave iOOO to 463.7 as the me¬ 
dium; and one w ith [iLister-of-Pai is balls, gave 1000 to 451.1, 
as the mean of six" trials. Tliere is certainly a great agreement 
in these experiments. The medium of the whole is, that the in¬ 
tensity within is to the intensity without the focus, as lOOO to 
449.i^, being considerably more than double. 

A friend of the author’s suggested another form of experi¬ 
ment. It consisted in using tw^o lamps of equal sized flames, and 
placing them at different distances from the speculum, so that 
their images were received on cards,—one being illuminated by 
the image of one lamp within its fjcus, the other by the image 
of the other lamp without its focus. The advantage sought m 
this arrangement was to obtain a .simultaneous view of both ima¬ 
ges, for the jlurpobe of comparing their inteusities. A mean o£ 
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three observations gave tlie proportion of 1000 to 788; and 
the experiment being repeated with dit.ks of ground glass, a 
mean of three trials gave iQOO to 655, Our author observing 
-the diiference between these results, and that of all the former 
experiments, examined the cones of both the lamps within their 
respective foci, and found that thev varied somewhat in their in¬ 
tensities. The intensity of the ligJit within the focus of the fur¬ 
thest lamp was somewhat greater. 

Having analyzed the experiments of our author, we shall now 
proceed to state our rcniarks upon the relative value of tJie conr 
elusions deduced from them; and the desiderata which they sug¬ 
gest for further investigation. 

The fact appears to be well established, that an advantage is 
gained in the coiistriiction of telescopes by adopting the Casse- 
grainian method. Yet we own that we could have wished to 
sec a greater body of experiments even upon this part of the 
subject. ' At present we have only two; for the second must clear¬ 
ly be rejected on account of its inaccuracy; not to mention tliat 
the same Gregorian was used as in the third. The observation 
of a greater variety of telescopes must have proved satisfactory 
as to the fact of the superiority now staled, and would in all 
probability have led to a s('lution of that extraordinary circum¬ 
stance. A doubt would also have been removed, which at ore- 
sent strikes us, with respc'ct to the size of the small speculum. 
We observe that in all the thiee experiments it was larger in the 
Cassegrainian than in the Gregorian. In the first it was as 93 
to 78 nearly; in the second as 1/185 to 0.709, above twice the 
size; in the third, the proportion of the areas was that of 2.830 
to 1.188, or near two and a half to one. It is possible that the 
Gregorian lesser speculum may liave been too small in propor¬ 
tion to the pencil which it had to reflect, and that light might 
thus have been lost; while the Cassegrainian was always sufficient¬ 
ly large. The form of the lesser speculum, and particuiariy the 
centre to which it is ground, is not mentioned, unless we are to 
take the statement the speculum in both being of the same pat¬ 
tern, (which is given in the first experiment), as showing that both 
specula were etjuaL Now the difference of radius, and conse¬ 
quently of convexity, would affect tiie incidence, and conse¬ 
quently increase or diminish the reflecting power. 

Our author quotes an observation of Dr llrewster, as similarv 
to his own. It is where that ingeni uis writer is treating of a 
particular kind ol micrometer; and ! says, that • the circular 

• images, or the sectit)ns of the cone ol rays, are never so dis- 

* tinct and well defined after the rays have crossed as bef<;re. ’ 
But, upon referring to Dr Brewster’s excellent treatise, (pp. 44 

C 2 
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and 193), we find he is speaking of rays that have crossed at the 
focus of refraction; and consequently the dispersive c ffi ct must 
be taken into the account, and the errors caused by the different 
refrangihihtv of the light, which must be greater beyond the fo¬ 
cus. We beg feav^ also to refer to a well known property of 
spherical reflectors- wHfi rCspect to the quantity of aberration. 
It is demonstrable, that if parallel rays be reflected from a con¬ 
cave speculum, and then, before they come to a focus, reflected 
again from a convex one, as' in Cassegrain’s telescope, the aber¬ 
ration of the lateral rays produced by the first reflexion, must 
be corrected in a considerable degree. But, if the second re¬ 
flexion be from a concave speculum, the aberration produced 
by the second reflexion, is in the same direction with that caus¬ 
ed by the first, and consequently increases instead of compen-^ 
sating it. These propositions are demonstrated in Wood’s Op¬ 
tics, (pp. 211 and 212), expressly with a reference to the Casse- 
grainian and Gregorian telescopes. There is another circum¬ 
stance to be taken into account; we mean, the irregular reflexion 
from superficial defects, which, by never conveying it to any 
focus, must render the light weaker the further any illuminated 
body is placed from the speculum. The experiment ought also 
to have been tried with the Newtonian telescope, where the plain 
reflector is placed within the focus; and where, if there is any 
foundation for the author^s conjecture, that it is the crossing at the 
focus which occasions the difference, a similar superiority should 
be perceived after deducting the efiect of the inclination of tha 
plain speculum. 

But it is by other and moi^e accui^ate means that this dilficuliy 
can alone be cleared up, and the truth or falsehood of the au- 
tholes hypothesis brought to the test. His experiments on lamps 
and candles are liable to great imperfection, from not being per¬ 
formed in a darkened room; and from relying upon so fatiible a 
test of light, as the mere ocular observation or recollection of its 
illuminating poweV^ It would be proper to repeat and vary the 
author’s experknents, by receiving a beam on a speculum through 
an aperture in a darkened room, and then examining the inten¬ 
sity of the light in its progress. But an obvious method of pro¬ 
ceeding, is to use the photometer of Mr Leslie. We haye al¬ 
ways maintained it indeed to bC merely a thermometer of a most 
delicate and ingenious structure; but it measures the quantity of 
light by the best test known ; and as there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that invisible rays could disturb the experiment with re* 
fleeting bodies, it is scarcely to be doubted that some decisive 
xandts may be obtained. 

Other experiments suggest themsdves, with the view of examin-^ 
U)gj the very startlibg notion of the light by the impact of its rays 
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on each other in the focus, being dissipated. If such an im¬ 
pact exists, we might expect to find the motion of the rays 
chiefly imp^ed, when the reflected beam was in the same line 
with the incident; that is, when the incidence was perpendi¬ 
cular to the speculum. In like manner, one beam meeting ano¬ 
ther in the same line, should gi^eatly impede its passage. It 
is very diflicult however to apply the photometer in such a colli¬ 
sion of rays; as the very interposition of its bulb must impede 
the impact, and instantly put an end to their interference. In 
t^cse circumstances the most promising suggestion that occurs 
;to us, is .to place a concave mirror in a oeam, with the photome¬ 
ter at any distance beyond the focus, and then to throw the focus 
of another concave mirror, so that it should coincide with the 
former focus. The whole rays of the one speculuni parsing 
through the point where all the rays of the .other meet, the pho¬ 
tometer will fall very sensibly, if the light is affected by die mu¬ 
tual impact of its rays, l^erhaps, merely darkening half of a 
speculum might determine jthe question, on a different principle. 
For the photometer being wholly within the cone of diverging 
rays, the cutting off the somiepne where it is not, cannot dimi¬ 
nish the light that falls on it, while it removes half of the rays 
which formerly passed through the focus, and are supposed to 
have produced a disturbing .effect by their impact. 

A variety of other experiments will present themselves to the 
learned reader. It is an obvious one^ to substitute lenses lor spe¬ 
cula, and to combine both together. It is equally clear, that, the 
experiment^ should be i^peated with honiogeueous light, by 
means of the prism. The invisible rays, sensible to the photo¬ 
meter, afford a new field of observation ; and It will be very im¬ 
portant to ascertain how far the focus of heat resembles that of 
light, in respect of the diminution of intensity beyond it. The 
experiments of Pictet and Mr Lpslip should, therefi re, be re¬ 
peated with this view; and the photometer being a most delicate 
thermometer, affords the best means pf conducting them. From 
analogy we should expect that this instrument should fall mor^ 
at any given distance beyond the focu^ when heat is reflected^ 
or rise more when cold is reflected, than if it were moved to an 
^qual distance between the focus and the speculum. 

1 hese bints and (queries are thrown out for the sake of pro¬ 
moting an investigation that promises no inconsiderable harvest 
-Of discovery. Wherever the experimental inquirer finds a new 
appearance—a difficulty—something which he cannot explain by 
reference to his former knowledge, he may be assured that he is on 
the interesting road to an enlargement of the bounds of science. 
It becomes him, when such a mutter presents itself, by no meuias 
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to reject hastily even the least probable explanations that may 
occur. To admit them rashly, w’ould be to fashion hypotheses, 
not to study the lavvs of nature by induction ; but while an hy¬ 
pothesis suggests new experiments, it is in the true spirit of ana’* 
lysis to entertain it, and pursue those ex|)erimental tests which 
may either dissipate or convert it into a legitimate conclusion. 
There is vl possibilii^ihT^i the notion of niys interfering with each 
other may be better Ibiindt'd than it now appears to be;—at all 
events, it leads to experiments decisive of this point. If wc are 
on a wrong scent, no great harm is done by the pursuit; and 
other well drawn inferences may spring up while that which w^e 
me seeking vanishes at oui approach, 'rhe ingenious author of 
the Papers before us ouglit, in justice to himself and the inqniry 
he has so fairly begun, speedily to follow it; and wc earnestly 
hope for an early oppoi tunity of again calling tlic attention of 
our readers to the progress of liis operations. 


Art. III. The Ills lori} of Ticiion : being fi Critical Acroimt of 
the VHJsf celeb) ail'd Trusc Wot Is of Tution^ from the ecu liest 
iircch Jtomances to the Noxtels of the jn cscnL age. Cy John 
UuNLOR. 3 vol. Ivondcm, icSll. 


i: are ver^^ niucl^ of Mr Dunlop’s opinion,—that * life has 
* few things bolter, than silling at the chimncy-coincr 
‘ in a w’intcr evening, alUT a well spent da^s and ret'ding an in- 
‘ tcresting romance or novel. ’ In fact, of all tiic pleasures of 
the imagination tliose are by far the most captivating which are 
excited by the vcjirescntalion of our fellow'-crcaturcs struggling 
with great difficulties, and suinulated b} Ihgli expectations or for¬ 
midable alarms. And if the reader or spectator have no person¬ 
al interest in the subject, bis emotions are but slightly, if at all, 
afi’cctcd by his judgment concerning it authenticity. On the 
contrary, the fictions of genius may bo rendered far more engag¬ 
ing than the greater part of real history. 

But the invention of interesting narratives is by no means an 
easy exercise; and we apprehend that tales entiieh and profess¬ 
edly fictitious arc exclusively the production of a civilized age; 
and are never introduced into any nation till lung after the ge- 
’ne exploits ol’ its own heroes have been feung by its bards 
lio are the first historians), for the entertainment and informa- 
Ton of ruder times. I'licse journalists may indeed be expected 
' to exaggerate the trndi ; arixl, on very slender evKieiH*e, or merely 
‘^m the warmth ol their imagination, to represent the powers 
the invisible world ns interpo'^ing their mightv influence in 
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thp shape most a/rreeaWe lo the prevalent superstitions. But in 
relating events which passed within the memory of their hearers, 
these exaggerations would generally be kept witliin such bounds 
as not to shock the credulity, and consetjiicutly be less gratifying 
to the national curiosity, and even lo the national vanity of their 
audience; and Iienco sairacious historians are able to extract a 
probable narrative from the songs of cotemporary hards. 

Long however before the period of sorer and scrutinizing liis- 
tory, the more ancient of these songs would gradually receive ad¬ 
ditions and embellishments from the patriotic fancies of the per¬ 
sons who successively ti ansmitted them to posterity; of the extent 
of which some idea may be formed horn tlic amplifications with 
which the account of any surprising event is adorned, even during 
a short time after its first promulgation, as it passes from house to 
house, and from village to village. A bard also of one generation, 
gathering information from those of another, and from the tradi¬ 
tionary anecdotes of the aged with wliom he conversed, would 
be apt to compose a narrative in which a greater latitude w'ould 
be assumed for adjusting it lo his own views or to the taste of his 
countrymen, according to the remoteness of the time to which 
it referred, and Ids scrurlly from the examination of critical 
inquirers. And we may well siippo'^e timt his audience wmuld 
receive indulgently, or rather would indispensably require a higli 
colourinoT ol the marvellous in the accounts of their favourite 

O 

heroes. 

In ruder times, therefore, the fiction would chiefly consist, not 
so much in the troublesome task of inventing incidents, as in ex¬ 
aggeration : And the tendency to exaggerate w'oukl act in two 
ways: it would on the one hand enhrge the scale and heighten 
the colours of the natur il objects and real events which were un¬ 
derstood to have cyd‘-tcd ; and on the oilier hand it would multi¬ 
ply as well as magnify, and v/ould render distinctly visible the 
supernatural interpositions which were suggested by the popular 
creed. When Achilles in a pet retired with his myrmidans, it 
is probable enough that Diorned was roused to exert himself to 
the utmost in the common cause, and performed wonders in the 
first engagements after the secession of his great rival. On such 
an occasion it would not be unnatural for Ids brave companions, 
and still less for enraptured parasitical bards, to h jve expressed 
their admiration by saying, that they beheld him as if shining 
with a light from heaven in the brittle; liiat Minerva was his 
friend and protector; that under her guidnice he not only slew 
many of the Trojan chiefs, but compleu ly n uted and made an 
incredible havock among the throng of the less noble combat¬ 
ants, who furjjnisly^ assailed him, led on by the God of war in 
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ell his terrors;—in shorti that Diomed was a match for Mars 
himself. But the heroes of the Irojan expedition were seen 
as visions by Homer and his cotemporaries: And, according 
to the representation in the fifth book of the Iliad, Minerva 
adorns the warrior with a real star-like flame beaming from 
the crest of his helmet; she obtains Jupiter's permission to 
assist the Greeks; rouses Diomed’s courage who had been com* 
pellcd to retreat; with her own divine hand, she pulls down 
the charioteer, mounts into his seat, and drives to where Murs 
was combating in propria pcrst>na, but who is soon wounded by 
DioijH'd in the small guts, mmit U and sent roaring as 

loud as nine or ten thousand men to his father Jupiter on the 
top of Olympus. Thus the surprising events which were but mo¬ 
derately hyperbolized at the time, in the relation of the eyewit¬ 
nesses, and ascribed to the secret influences of the supernarural 
powers, rather than to the agency of their daylight apparitions, 
are wonderfully changed in the representation, at no great dis¬ 
tance of time. The real hero slays his tens; the hero of the 
men-singers and women-singers slays his thousands and his tens 
of thousands : The real hero is large of bone and stiong of mus¬ 
cle ; the hero of the poe‘t is a Hercules ; and if not a giant, he is 
much more—like Tom Thumb he is the coiujueror of giants: 
Those superior Beings, with w’hem the popular religion or super¬ 
stition has peopled heaven and earth and hell, mingle openly in 
the fray ; they are seen and recognized as distinctly as any others 
of the Dramatis Personae, and act and converse very sensibly, 
sometimes very foolishly, not only with each other, but with their 
mortal associates. These superior Beings ihemsplve*^, indeed, 
frequently owe their supernatural cliaracter, and. in some cases, 
their very existence, to exaggeration. The heroes in process of 
time become denii-gods; and at last are invested with the full 
honours and emoluments ol’ Deities acknowledgc'd and establish¬ 
ed by law ; 

Junnvlns et Lihrr jmtery et cum Castore Pollux ; 

Post itigentia facta Dcorum in templa rccepii. 

The unknown causts wliicli actuate the maierial world,—the pas¬ 
sions which agitate the human breast,—and even several of those 
shadows of entity, the allegorical characters, liave been distinctr 
ly personified, and many of them admitted to seats of greater or 
less dignity in the sacred college of Divinities. 

But in general the most enormous exaggeration would disfi¬ 
gure those events which were the most ancient in the national 
traditions ;—those events which bordered uj)ou utter darkness 
and appeared to be coeval with the birth of Time. In a pe- 
of such dim antiquity, it appears that a certain Crown 
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Prince of Crete, very enterprising very unprincipled, rebel¬ 
led successfully against his father, seemingly still more unprin¬ 
cipled than the son, and carried every thing before him. This 
worthy young gentleman, after being worshipped by the Cretans 
during his life, very much, we suppose, as other successful 
tyrants arc worshipped, had the astonishing good fortune, in 
the course of a few centuries after his death, to be acknowledged ^ 
as the King of Gods and men throughout all Greece, and after¬ 
wards through the whole extent of the Roman empire. The 
abortive insurrection of his kinsmen in Thcssiily was in due time 
represented as the enterprise of stupendous giants, who heaped 
jnountain upon mountain to attack the Tiiunderer in his Olym¬ 
pian Palace. And as nobody could tell any thing about the 
parents of these great men, it was concluded, with a (k?grce of 
probability amounting to what in the language of philosophers 
is with niuch propriety called moral certainty, that they had 
ri>en .out of the ground like mushrooms. The events prior to 
his establishment on the throne, appear dimly in the back ground 
of the sacred mythology—involved in all the awful obscurity of 
mysteries, not to be profaned by the scrutiny of impious mortals. 
We are told that there was a war in heaven of the Titans against 
•Saturn the cliief of the Gods, for not having devoured his son 
Jupiter. For it would appear tliat this good king, in whose 
reign, accortiing to the poets, ail the world, except the royal fa¬ 
mily, were virtuous and happy, had cajoled, his elder brother 
Prince ritan out of his inheritance, under the express condi¬ 
tion of destroying, or, according to the more elegant mystical 
account, of eating his male children as soon as they were born. 
The chief of the gods was at first defeated and imprisoned by 
the Titans, but was soon rescued and restored by Jupiter, the 
hopeful Crown Prince, who afterw^ards expelled his lather, and 
reigned in his stead. 

In some such manner real events are represented by the 
bards of future generations; with a strange fantastic jumble of 
hyperbole and a)leg(>ry, converted partly or entirely from a figu¬ 
rative to a literal meaning, the marvels of superstition, childish 
fancies, and tlie brilliant conceptions of poetical genius; while 
during tlie whole time there i'^ but little invention of incident, 
and far less of any thing like that artificial fabrication ot a con¬ 
tinued fiction, which critics like Bossii have ascribed to Homer 
so grataitou'^ly, and indeed in such contradiction to all that is 
known from experience concerning the progress of the human 
mind in any of the arts. 

Fictitious incidents would generally be at first introduced by 
ft much easier method than indention into the narratives of the 
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bnrds. The ^ciiiIeTncn of this ancient, itinerant corporation 
would natunilly, in the course of. their percfrrinations, become 
aetjuninted wilh many tales, both forci^^n and domestic, not ge¬ 
nerally known to the rest of their countrymen ; and would be 
leiiipt* d to steal the most striking of the incidents, whether true 
or false, and transfer them to the characters in their own histo¬ 
ries. Vaiious instances of such pilfering arc every day detected 
ill tlie stoiy-tellers of society, os well as in authors both ancient 
and modern ; and hence it somcliincs happens that the same 
trnii<»act?on apjK’ars in several di/ferent associations- Thus, iiiiich 
use lias b{ en inad(‘, in various btx ks, of tlic transaction vso well 
known to the rcadc rs of yilays and romances,—the con!-piro(y 
for ruining a lad}\ rt put'alion by canying her f'ri(*nds to a hid¬ 
ing-place iVcmi whence they c^add spy the impre^per bcdonioiir 
of a person who was dressed so as to. le^emble Jier. 'i Iiis durn- 
»y contrivance seems to have been stolen hy liandello nom Ari¬ 
osto,—and has been employed Ix lli by Shakespt are m il S:..e)iser. 
And when authors endowed witli so fertile inventions coml(’scenil 
to borrow incidents s;o ill-c(»nlri\cd, (and indeed tliey sornetimt's 
ht( op to still })o<'rcr ihefis), wc cannot iloubt lliat sin ilar plagia¬ 
risms must have lu'cn frequent among tlie inferior practitioners 
in tlie trade of story-making. 

In fict, the piracy cf incidents may be traced from the most 
remote antiejuit) down to modern times, in the histories both 
of su]>rnuuural agents and of mortal iijcn. There arc strong 
presumptions that the Cirecian archives of Hercules, and of Ju¬ 
piter liiinself, have been enlarged by plunder both from Kgypt 
and Asia. The Jewish visionarits superadded to the truth> ot 
the sacred Scrlptuns many curious anecdotes relating to the 
celestial principaIilie^,—which they learned from the authentic 
records of their Chaldean conqueror^. The Romances of chi¬ 
valry have heen enricJied by ci iitiibulions from various quarters-; 
from the songs of the IScaids, the bards of the Northern tribes 
tiiat overran so many provinces of the Roman empire; from 
the talcs oi Arabia, beisia, and other t,isle;n nations; and al¬ 
so from the fables traui-milted by tlie classics of (ireeee and 
Rome. Mr lJuidop veiy properly lejee's any theory wbieli 
would asuribe the beauties of romantic llction to any one of 
these sources exclusively, and w’e shall cjiiotc Lis genera) account 
of the subject, as a fair specimen of lii> style and sagacity. 

‘ From a view of the charaettr of Arabian and Gothic fiction, it 
appears that ntitluT is exclusively entitled to the credit of having 
iriven birtli to the wonders of romance. The carlv framers of the 
talcs of cliivaliy may be indclited to the northern bards for those 
wild and terrible images congenial to a frozen region, and owe to 
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Arabian invention that magnificence and splendour, those glowing 
descriptions and luxuriant ornaments, suggested by the enchanting 
scenery of an eastern climate, 

* And wonders wild of Arahesqnr. combine 

* With Gothic imagery of darker shade* 

‘ It cannot be denied, and indeed has been acknowledged by 
Mr Wartoii, that the fictions of the Arabians and Scalds are totally 
different. The fables and superstitions of the Northern b.irds are of 
a darker shade and more savage complexion than those of tlie Ara* 
bians. There is somethitig in their fictions that chills the iuiagina* 
tion. The formidable objects of nature with which t' ey were i'ami- 
harized in thejr northern solitudes, their precipices and Irozen moiin* 
tains and gloomy forests, acted on their fancy, and ga. • h tiiu ture 
of horror to their imager3^ Spirits who send storms over the dei p, 
who rejoice in the sliriek of the drowning mariner, or diffuse irresist¬ 
ible pestilence ; spells which preserve from poison, blunt the weapons 
of an enemy, or call up the dead from their tombs—these are the 
ornaments of northern poetry. The Arabian fictions are of a more 
splendid nature ; they arc less terrible indeed, but posses^ more va¬ 
riety and magnificence, they lead us ilirougli delightful forests, and 
raise up palaces glittering with gold and diamomlo. 

‘ It may also be observed, that, allowing tl)e early Scaldic odes 
to be genuine, w'e find in them no dragons, giants, magic rings, or 
enchanted castles. Tliese are only to be met with in tlie composi¬ 
tions of the bards who flouririied after the l ative vein of Runic fab¬ 
ling had been enriched by the tales of the Arabians. Rut if wc look, 
in vain to the early Gothic poetry for many eJ timsc fables which a- 
ilorn the works of tlie romancers, w'e shall easily find tlicm in the 
ample field of oriental fiction, 'riuis the Asiatic romances and che¬ 
mical works ol“ the Arabians are fall of enchantments similar to those 
described in the Spanish, and even in the rreiich, tales of chivalry. 
Magical rings were an impoitaiit part of tlie ea*^tern philosophy, and 
Srcem to have given rise to those which arc of* so much service to the 
Italian poets. In the Eastern peris, we may trace the origin of the 
European fairit:' in their qualities, and perhaps in their name. The 
griffin or hippogviffi of the Italian wTiters, seems to be the famous 
Siinurgh of tlie Eersiap.;, tvhich makes suclt a figure in the epic po¬ 
ems ot Sadii and Ferdusii. 

‘ A gieat number of these romantic w^onders were collected in the 
East by that idle and lying horde of pilgrims and palmers who yi- 
iiiied the Holy Land through curiosity, restlessness, or devotion* 
and wffio, icturning from so great a distance, imposed every fictioii 
on a believing audience. They were subsequently introduced into 
Europe by the Fablers of France, who took up arms and follow^ed 
their barons to the conquest cf Jerusalem. At their return, they 
Imported ii t) Europe the wonders they had heard, and enriched ro¬ 
ll ail oe v’l-h an infinite variety of Oriental fictions. 
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* A fourth hypothesis has been suggested, which represents the 
machinery and colouring of fiction, the stories of inchanted gardens^ 
monsters, and winged steeds, which ha^e been introduced into ro¬ 
mance, as derived from the classical and mythological authorsv and 
as being merely the ancient stories of Greece, grafted on modem 
manners, and modified by the customs of the age. The classical 
authors, it is true, were in the middle ages scarcely known ; but the 
superstitions they inculcated had been prevalent for too long a peri¬ 
od, and had taken too firm a hold on the mind, to be easily obliter¬ 
ated. The mythological ideas which still lingered behind were dif¬ 
fused in a multitude of popular works. In the travels of Sir John 
Mandeville, there are many allusions to ancient fable; and, as Mid¬ 
dleton has sh(^wn that a great number of the Popish rites were de¬ 
rived from Pagan ceremonies, it is scaicMy to be doubted, that ma¬ 
ny classical were converted into romantic fictions. This at least is 
certain, tliai the classical system presents the most numerous and 
.least exceptionable prototypes of the fables of romance. 

^ Jn ^many of the tales of chivalry, there is a knight detained from 
Ills guest, by the enticements of a sorceress; and who is nothing 
>nore than the Calypso or Circe of Homer. The story of Andro¬ 
meda might give rise to the fable of damsels being rescued by their 
favourite knight, when on the point of being devoured by a sea 
monster. heroes of the Iliad and Eneid were both furnished 

with enchanted armour ; and in the story of Polyphemus, a giant 
and his cave are exhibited. Herodotus, in his history, speaks of a 
race of Cyclops who inhabited the North, and waged perpetual war 
with the tribe of Griffons, which was in possession of mines of gold. 
The expedition of Jason in search of the golden fleece; the apples 
of tlie Hesperides, watched by a dragon } the king’s daughter who 
is an enchantress, who falls in love with and saves the knight,—are 
akin to the marvels of romantic fiction-^^speci^Uy of that sort sup¬ 
posed to have been introduced by the Arabians. JSome of the less 
familiar fables of classical mythology, as the image in the Theogo- 
ny of Hesi ’d, of the murky prisons in which the Titans were pent 
up by Jupiter, under the custody of strong armed giants, bear a 
striking resemblance to the more wild sublimity of the Gothic fic 7 
tions. ’ (vol, I, p. J35-) ' 

Thu*^ IJayes is not the only poet whose invention is indebted 
to his memory or comnion[)bice book ;—and the art of fictitious 
narrative, like every other art, seems to have arisim’gradually 
from very humble beginnings; and to have consisted, 'at first, 
not in the invention of incidents, but in the exaggeration,' na^ 
tural even to eyewitnesses, in relating apy interesting or sur¬ 
prising event; and afterwards, in borrowing incidents, true or 
false, from every quarter, whenever such a license had the chance ’ 
of escaping detection, or of being favourably received. 

But the license, whether of exaggerating, of borrowing, oy 
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of inventing incidents^ would be more freely assumed! by the 
bard, and more indulgently admitted by his audience; and in¬ 
deed the reports of travellers, who have always enjoyed a pecu¬ 
liar privilege, would provide the materials of Action in greater 
variety, and of a more wonderful kind, vrhen the scene of the 
hero’s adventures happened to be in distant and unknown re¬ 
gions, inhabited by other races of men, enclosed by other 
mountains and other seas, subject to the influence of other skies, 
and governed by other gods and another order of Nature.—The 
Odyssey is a curious example.—If we except the usual interpo¬ 
sition of the usual deities, the history of what passes in Ithaca 
and Greece seems to contain little which may not be more easi¬ 
ly conceived to have actually happened, than to have been in- 
veriled by the poet. But when we accompany Ulysses to Italy, 
Sicily and Ogygia, coin^tiies so little known in those early times 
to the inhabitants of Ionia or Greece, we find ourselves in an¬ 
other world. We meet with the enchantments of Circe, the 
mother of e large family of enchantresses ; and the songs of 
Sirens—whose fascinating progeny has multiplied still more ex¬ 
tensively both in verse and in prose. We meet with Giants who 
devoured human flesh, and are manifestly near of kin to the raw- 
boned gentlemen against whom not only the knights-errant of af¬ 
tertimes, but also our dearly bt loved schoolfellow Jack the Giant- 
killer exerted his prowess and sagacity—though we have some 
pleasure in remarking that the more modern giants are of a finer 
breed, and farther removed from the savage state, as they look 
through two eyes instead of one, and live in castles instead ot caves. 
What is more wonderful, we meet with the road to hell; not in¬ 
deed the broad way through the wide gate, so well known and so 
much frequented by men of all ranks in every age of the world ; 
but the secret path which it requires mystic rites to open, and 
by which a hero, a saint, or a poet, with a proper guide and 
good interest at court, may not only descend with all his flesh 
and blood about him to gratify his curiosity, but also return safe 
and sound, to entertain his friends above ground with the sights 
lie saw below. 

\ 

It appears, then, in what manner the bards, prompted by pa¬ 
triotism, and the desire of exciting the wonder of their audi¬ 
tors, might be enabled, without any great trouble of invention, 
to adorn with fiction the songs which recorded the exploits of 
their own countrymen; and their freedom in this respect would 
be the greater, according to the distance of time or plac^. But 
all restraint would be removed, when the hero of the tale was a 
foreigner. The historical truth would in thi» case be indiffer¬ 
ent to the audience, and the narrative would be more accept - 
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nble, accorilin^ as it was more extraordinary, aflecting, antj 
miraculous*. Now it is obvious, that as the bards were indebtr 
c(l to their pouers of amusing company for their estimation in 
society, .'iiicl even For their livelihood, they would be prompted, 
by vanity and interest, as well as by their genius and habits, to 
provide an ample store and variety of talcs; and not to confine 
llieinsclves to transactions where they must have been fettered 
by the national records or traditions, but to adoj)t also those O'* 
thcr sn\)jccts, wlierc they couUl employ without controul all the 
materials whicli y\cve lurnished by their experience, memory or 
fancy. It is obvious, too, that recourse to foreign subjects wcnild 
become the more frcfjuent, according as the nation advanced in 
knowledge' aiul rcfinemcnl, and ceased to depend on their poets 
for the prcscrvatii)!! of their history. And when the professions 
of the poets and h^^torialls were cornpletciy separated, the for¬ 
mer would be fully and fur ever invested with the privilege of 
fiction, the qnidlibrt audmdi poiestas^ in all their riairativcs, 
whelhor of foreign or domestic transactions—subject only to the 
reiiu nstrances ol the critics, not for telling lies, but for telling 
ill-c<mtrived or uninteresting lies. 

Wo have dwelt the longer on the origin of fictitious narra¬ 
tive, not only b 'cause the subject has been strangely misrepre¬ 
sented bv the critics, but also because it is entirely overlooked 
in f>iir author’s history. And this oversight seems to have pro¬ 
duced another very material defect, the limitation of liis plan to 
fictions in px^sc. 

The earliest fictions ore obviously entitled to the greatest at¬ 
tention, on account of the information which may be extracted 
i 1*1)111 tlieni with regard to the history, manners, and opinions 
of the nation and age to which they belong. They are also 
connected with many of the succeeding fictions; so that, by a 
mutual comparison, ‘hey are all rc'ndered more intelligible and 
agreeable, more v:i)u:ible both to tiie aniicjuary, the philosopher, 
and the innocents* wJio read ibr amusement. But all the early 
fictions are composed in verse; and after fiction became less 
connected with lii'^.toiy, nuiny of llie finest specimens of poetry 
are also the limst specimens of fictitious narrative. In fact, if 
we except a veiy few Italian talcs, and some of the first-rate 
French and Euglisli novels, by far the best fictitious narratives 
in existence are poems. And a history of Matlieuiatics which 
should exclude Arcldmcdes and Newton, would not be more ex- 
traordinai y, than a history of Fiction whicli excludes Hoiner, 
Hesiod, Virgil, Lucan, Ariosto, Tasso, Chaucer, Spenser^ 
Milton, Scott, Campbell and Byron. 
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The reason alleged for this exclusion appears to US| we will 
confess, altogether unsatisfactory. “ ' 

* The history of Fiction, * says our author in his Intrnducrlon, 
« becomes in a considerable degree interesting to the philosopher, 
and occupies an important place in the history of the progress of so- 
cietv. By contemplating the fables of a people, we have a succes¬ 
sive delineation ot their prevalent modes (^f thinking, a picture of 
tlieir feelings and tastes and habits. In this respect prose fiction ap¬ 
pears to possess advantages considerably superior either to history or 
poetry. In history there is too little individuality ; in poetry too 
much effort, to permit the poet and historian to pourtray the man¬ 
ners living as they rise- History treats <>f man, as it were, in the 
mass; and the individuals whom it paints, are regarded merely or 
principally in a public Hi^hi, without taking into consideration their 
private feelings, tastes, or linhits. Poetry is in general capable of 
too I'ttle derail, while irs paintings at the same lime are usually too 
much f()rc^;d and exageeratej. But in Fiction we can discriminate 
without iihpro,/fiery, and enter into detail without meanness. Hence 
it has been rcniatked, tfiat it is chiefly iri the fictions of an age that 
we can discover the modes of living, dress and manners of the 
period.' 

In the two la'^t sentences it is plain that the author means prose 
fictions, and not fictions in general. But we hope he will consider 
this matter a little m(>rc deliberately. Even though we should 
grant all that he has here stated, it would not afford a sufficient 
reas'.n for excludingfictitious narratives in verse from the History 
of Fiction. But we aipprehend that verse is by no means incom¬ 
patible with accurate and minute description ; for which wc may 
appeal to the finest poems that have ever yet been published, as 
well as to tlic ruder Liy» of the bards in the North and West of 
Europe, which are of such importance both in the history of 
Fiction, and in the history of Society. Of the manners and 
characters ol’ the Greeks in the heroic ages, we find a distinct 
and even minute account ii> the poems of H!)n)er: but it would 
not be adviscable to form our ideas of the Cb'cck Shepherds and 
Shepherdesses in any age, from a certain prose romance to which 
our Author has condescended to aflbrd a conspicuous place in 
his history—Longus’s pastoral tale of Daphnis and C'hloe. We 
doubt miicfi if the manners of chivalry are as correctly repre¬ 
sented in liie prose of Amadis de Gaul, and the long tram of 
prose roniatices to which it gave rise, and whicli occupy so great 
a portkm of the present work; ass in the Orlando Furioso and 
Gerusalemme liberata, under all the fetteiv of the oUava rirna. 
'Fhe voluiiiinous histories of Astrea and Cleopatra, tin ^ccom- 
‘plished yir Philip Sydney's Arc ; lia, and various other lebrat- 
ed romances, which «are admitted into our : uihoFs lilsiory on 
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account of rhoir prpse, and which are chiefly deserving of attention, 
from the difficulty of discovering bow any body could ever have 
been at the trouble to read them, describe a state of society which 
never existed ai y where l)ut in the fantastic imaginations of those 
writers, who mny imct*— be denominated rrosers- On the 
other hand, the Lady of the Lake, Gertrude of Wyoming, the 
Bride of Abydos and the Corsair, present in the most harmoni¬ 
ous versification and highest colouring of poetry, many details 
cf national manner which are not surpassed in accuracy by the 
j)lain prose of that most honest of all travellers, Bell of Anter- 
mony. We aie lar however from wishing lo insinuate that any 
of the prose ron ances which wc have n)cntioned should be ex¬ 
cluded from the History of Fiction. On the contrary we are 
cxt'cnicly obliged to Mr Dunlop for his judicious and elegant 
acc^otiiits of them But we regret that the mere circumstance of 
versification should have exclude*d so many capital or curious 
works which are essentially connected with a philosop'hjcal and 
critical delinealir)ii of the origin and pn>grcss of Fiction in ge¬ 
neral, and particularly in the West of Europe. 

Tlie present publication, however, although it ought only to 
Ixj entitled Sketches of the History of Fiction, is still interest¬ 
ing and amusing, and in general is respectably executed. But 
we have only to look at the first chapter, in order to be sensible 
of the imperfection of the plan. This chapter gives a view of 
the Greek romances in prose, and begins with a work of Anto- 
nius Diogenes in the time of Alexander the Great, entitled Ac¬ 
counts ot the incredible things in Thule, ©ovAijy 

It is now, wc btdieve, extant only in tfie Epitome of Pho- 
tius; and is a farrago of absurd and e^xtravogant stories, which 
its author acknowledges to have been collected from former 
writers. We mention it only to apprise the reader at how re¬ 
cent a period Mr l)unlo})’s history iSegins. At this period, the 
ajt of composition, both ii. prose and verse, had attained a high 
degree of excellence; the departments of history and fiction'were 
completely separated,— though some irregular practices have ex¬ 
isted, down to <iur own days, of borrowing the ornaments of the 
latter department to decorate the former; fiction had been long 
cultivated on its own account; the tales which delighted the Mi¬ 
lesians, and which probably born»wed many of their incidents 
from the neighbouring and civilized nations of Persia, were then 
ill circulation ; and the intercourse which Alexander’s expedition 
had opened with the more easterly nations, must have afforded 
a copious supply of materials for the story-tellers of Greece, 
Thus our author’s history opens, not in the beginning, but in the 
midst, of things; an arrangement which, howover commendable 
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in an Epic poem, does not appear so well adapted to sober hU- 
loYy ^—not even to a history of Fiction. Nor docs our author, 
Hke the Epic poets, fall upon any device for carrying us back in 
due time to the commencement of the subjoct 5 fnmi which in¬ 
deed he is precludcd>by the artificial limits of his plan. 

Of the Greek llomanccs in prose, now extant, of any consi¬ 
derable length, (if we except the Cyropcedia, which ia a fiction of 
a very particular kind, and not intended for popular amusement), 
the oldest is not earlier iliaii the end of the fourth century. It 
is the history of Theagcncs and Chariclca, written by Heliodo- 
rus Bishop of'Tricca in Thessaly, but before his promotion to 
the episcopal dignity. It is deserving of notice chiefly on ac-* 
count of the hints which it has furnished to succeeding writers 
of eminence, particularly to Tasso and Giiarini*; but we men¬ 
tion it here, chiefly for the purpose of recommending to our 
author a revisal of the principles of criticism which he has laid 
down in^is remarks on this Romance. To us ic appears that 
a story may possess novelty, probability, and variety in Its in¬ 
cidents ; that the incidents may be arranged by the narrator, so 
as to keep us ignorant of the final issue till the last; that it may 
posf^ss all the ornaments which our author has enumerated—a 
good style, characters well ^lefined and interesting in themselves, 
sentiments as sublime as any. in Epictetus, and descriptions as 
fine as in the Romance of the Forest, or as crorrect as in Bell’s 
Travels; nay, to crown all, we can even conceive that the story 
shall be written in prose;—and yet, that with all these merits, 
which are all that our author requires, it shall be a string of e- 
vents so unimportant or unimpassioned, that a second perusal 
would be quite insuflerable. Have we not seen Mr Cumber¬ 
land’s novels ? • 

Waiting to be better instructed, we would merely bint at pre¬ 
sent, that the proper merit of a Romance consists in Interest and 
Pathos, including in Pathos the ludicrous as well as the serious 
emotibns. A romance is nothing, if it does not preserve alive 
our anxiety for the fate* of the principal characters, with a con^ 
stant, though varied, agitation of the passions. For this pur¬ 
pose, we must be made to conceive the whole action as passing 
loefore us—to hear the conversations of the diflerent persons—to 
see their demeanours and looks—to enter into their thoughts— 
and to have each of them as distinctly and individually [iresent 
to our mind, as the several characters in the Iliad, in Mari¬ 
anne, in Tom Jones, or in Cecilia. When the characters are 
striking, either by their virtues, vices, or follies—and when our 
imagination is thus occupied by a succession.of scenes in which 
VOL. xxiv. NO. 47 . H 
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these qualities are rendered conspicuous, and in which our sym* 
pathies and aversions, our admiration and laughter, our joy,, 
and sorrow, our hopes and fears, are kept in continual play— 
we can forgive many improbabilities and even impossibilities in 
the story,—as is well known to the readers of Homer, Ariosto, 
and Shakespeare; still less are we displeased with borrowed 
incidents,—as almost all our <lramatic authors can testify. In 
fact, there is generally but little merit in the adoption, or even 
invention of the simple incident, compared to the genius of the 
poet, the actor, or ilie f):iinter, who bestows upon it life and 
passion. Chariclea was appointed by the priest of Apollo to 
present to "^I'heagoncs the lighted torch for kindling the sacrifice 
in the loruple of Delphi. They first saw each other upon this 
occasion, anef became rniUuaJly and deeply enamoured. But 
how feeble is llie impression produced In ibis dry narrative, 
compared to what we Icel at Raphael’s glowing picture of the 
scene, or compared to what we would have felt if Ibhjsseau had 
described the looks and thoughts of the enraptured lovers !— 
When they were flying from Delphi to Sicily, their ship was- 
captured by the pirate Charinus, wliom Chariclea implored in 
vain not to scpaiate her from "J'hcagenes. \V"c hear without 
emotion the general account of the event; but how aflccting is 
it to contem})iale, in the picture drawn by the same great mas¬ 
ter, the nttitr.de and countenance of Chat idea as she is kneel¬ 
ing at the Pirate’s feet I And how could Otway have w^ruiig the 
heart by the dramatic rcpresenlatioii of such an interview ! 

It is amusing to observe, at the end of this chapter, how the 
author endeavours to persuade himseil that liis history opens with 
the origin of fictitious narrative in Greece. 4 tler some cencral 
remarks cm tlic romances IieJiad Iven reviewing, he adds, ‘ In 
‘ short, these Lurhj ficliolr^ are such as might have been expcct- 
‘ ed at the dibrt ’—as if the romances produced several 
centuries after the Christian era, or even in the time of Alex- 
iindcr the Great, were the lirst attmpts at fiction in the xx)UvU'y 
of Homer and Hesiod. 

In tlie second chapter, where the author proposes to review 
the Laiiij romances, the principal artick* is the Ass of ApuJehis, 
which, from its groat popularity, has been called the Golden 
Ass. It is an improvement of Lucian’s whimsical tale, entitled 
Lucius; and relates the adventures of the author Apuleius dur¬ 
ing hi s Iransfiirination into an ass. This misfortune befcl him 
at llie hoUi'C of a female magician in llicssaly with whom he 
lodged, and whose inaicUervant at in’s request hau stolen a box 
of ointment from her mistress, by rubbing himself with which 
Apuleius expected to be changed into a bird ; but as his friend 
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the dameel had by mistake given him ^ wrong box, ho found 
himself compelled to bray and walk on all fours, instead of 
whistling and flying in the air. lie is informed by her, that the 
eating of rose leaves is necessary for his restoration to the hu- 
ipan form. One should imagine that roses might be found as 
easily in Thessaly as in this country, where an ass of ordinary 
observation and address might contrive, without much difficul¬ 
ty, to regale himself with one, if he liked it as well as a thistle— 
and much more, if it were an object of as great importance to 
him as to Apuleius, This poor beast, however, went tlirough 
many adventures, some to be sure agreea!)ic enough, but in ge¬ 
neral very unpleasant, before he hud it .in his power to taste a 
rose leaf. At last, having one evening escaped from his master, 
he found unexpectedly the termination of his misfortunes. We 
shall quote Mr Uunlop's accouiit of tliis li.nppy CiitasLrophe. 

‘ He fled unperccivecl to the fields; and having galloped for three 
leagues, he came to a retired place on the shore of the sea. The 
moon wnich was in full splendour, and the awful silence of the night, 
inspired him witli sentiments of devotion. He purified himself in 
the manner prescribed by Pythagoras, and addressed a long prayer 
to the great goddess Isis. In the course of the night she appeared 
to him in a dream ; and after giving a strange account of herself, an¬ 
nounced to him the end of hi? uli^fortunes; hut demanded in return 
the consecration of his whole lift* to her service. On awakening, he 
feels himself confirmed in his resolution of aspiring to u life oi virtue- 
On this change of disposition and conquest over his passions, the au¬ 
thor finely represents all nature as assuming a new face of cheerful¬ 
ness and gaity. ‘ Tanta hilaritate, praetor pecuiiar<mi incaiiq gestirc 
mihi cuncta videbiintur, ut pecua etiam cujuscemodi, et totas doinos, 
et ipsam diem serena facie gauclere sentirem. ^ 

‘ While in this frame of mind, Apuleius perceived an innumerableJ 
multitude approaching the shore* to celebrate the festival of Isis. 
Amid the crowd of priests, be remaj’ked tlic sovereign pontilF, with 
a crown of roses on his head ; and approached to pluck them. The 
pontiff, yielding to a secret inspiration, held forth the garland. Apu¬ 
leius resumed his former figure, and tlie promise of the Goddess was 
fulfilled. He was then initiated into her rites—returned to Rome, 

and devoted himself to her service. . ..- He 

was finally invited to a more mystic and solemn initiation by the God¬ 
dess herself, who rewarded him for his accumulated piety, by an 
abundance of temporal blessings.^ Vol. I. p. 114*. 

This romance has acquired great celebrity, from having been 
pressed by Warbiirton into the service of Christianity, in his cu¬ 
rious argument for the Divine legation of Moses—which we 
trust is defensible upon other grounds. We cannot go so far as 
the learned prelate 5 though we think it extremely probable that 
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Apuleius had in view the general idea of representing, on the 
one hand, hy his metamoiphosis, the degradation of human ma¬ 
ture in consequence of a voluptuous life; and on the other hand^ 
the dignity and happiness of virtue, by his restoration and ad¬ 
mission to the mj steries of Isis, The Golden Ass, however, is 
not calculated to make converts from pleasure f and is chiefly va¬ 
luable as a book of amusementi written very agreeably, but not 
without affectation, and containing some beautiM tales and many 
diverting incidents. 

Of the ancient Latin romances very few are extant; and it is 
probable that the production of these luxuries was checked in 
Italy before the end of the fourth century, though the Greek 
writers continued for nine or ten centuries afterwards to compose 
talcs of various kinds both in prose and verse. But, while the 
idle people txf Constantinople were amusing themselves with 
their novels, the western provinces of the Roman empire were 
laid, waste by barbarous invaders; and a period of ext^me mi*- 
sery was at length succeeded! by a new state of society, a new 
state of govfrnnient, manners and opinions, very different from 
that viHiich had been subv(Tted in the west, or from that which 
subsisted in the refined and effeminate provinres of the east, but 
far better adapted to rouse the ardour of a poetical imagination. 
Ht'uce arose a new and remarkable class of fictions,—the fictions 


of Cliivalry, which have so long delighted Britain and France, 
and Spain and Italy. They are the subject of the third and 
three following chapters of our Author’s history,- 

It is in this jiortion of his work, particularly, that we have to 
lament the unhappy liniitstion of his plan. The prose roman¬ 
ces of Chivalry were produced for the most part by Bayes’s 
most expeditious rcci))e for original composition, namely, by 
turning verse into prose,—being extremely diffuse and languid 
coinphniions from the early metrical tales; and they are in ge¬ 
neral of little value to the antiquary, as neither their authors 
nor dales can be asces^taintd. Amadis de Gaul is one of 
celebrated ; and yet it remains undetermined whether 
now extant under that title has not been greatly alter- 
jpd the original; nor can any one tell either who composed 
the original, or who mariufbcturid the present work, or at what 
time eitlier the one* or the (ither was wndtlen. The early metrical 
talc!^ lire far more di'serving of attention as connected with real 


history; and if we consider the romances of chivalry merely as 
amuse*monts to the imagination, the subject appears better adapt¬ 
ed for verse than for prose. 'Fhe stately and formal maimers qf 


those ages soon gruw wearisome in ordinary narrative, and re^ 
q,uire to be enlivened by tlic rapidity and brilliancy of poelkil' 
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description: And who does not feel that tbe maryeDons exploits 
and supematnral events with which they abttiind, deserve rather 
to be sung to the sound of the harp, tabret, cymbal and all man* 
ner of musical instrumcntsij Sthan to be detailed in the sober Ian-- 
guage of truth, which is aostirdly affected by the prose r(»man*- 
cers, who generally announce themselves as autheniie faistorianSf 
and rail at the falsehood of their metriciJ predecessors ? Ac¬ 
cordingly it is among the poets that we are to look for the finest 
specimens of the fictions which we are now considering; and 
while the romances of Ariosto, and Tasso and Scott are read 
again and again by persons of all descriptions^ even Mr Southey's 
translation of the great Amadis de Gaul, though it is ably exe¬ 
cuted, and has much improved it^ original by bridging it, was 
never popular, and is now almost forgotten. 

Our author deviates from his plan so far as to give us a 
slight noti.ee of *a few of the metrical romances which were pre¬ 
served wf the library of M. do St Palaye, the learned writer of 
the Memoirs on Chivalry. But with this exception, he grati¬ 
fies his readers with kn account of the prose romances only; of 
which the most ancient, and perhaps the most curious, are those 
which relate to the fabulous history of England.^ Amidst the 
devastation of the Roman empire in the west, this island suffer¬ 
ed far more than its share of the general calamity. The Christ¬ 
ian religion^ which had been elsewhere not only spared but em¬ 
braced by the conquerors, was exterminated by the idolatrous 
and unlettered Saxons who subdued the British province; and 
if any of the Britons were suffered to exist*within its bounds, 
they were only poor despised stragglers of the lower orders; 
while the remnant of its chiefs, clergy and bards—its traditions, 
its records, its literature, its very language—were swept into 
the mountains of Wales, or beyond ihe sea into iiritany. In 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that the history Si' Eng¬ 
land should be lost in fable, from the time that the Saxons got 
a footing in it, about the middle of the fifth century, till the 
year 600, in which they began to be converted, ana civilized, 
and instructed in letters, by Augustine and the other missiona¬ 
ries of Pope Gregory the Great. Tiu^ dark period ot 150 years, 
between the entrance of the isifixons under Hengist, and their con-^ 
version to Ciiristianity, was the age of the famous King Arthur, 
his friend Merlin the Encimnter, and tlie Knights of liis iHus- 
trioiis order of the Round Table, who are the great heroes in. 
the older romances of chivalry. Not that these goixl people, al¬ 
though they fought stoutly against the ipvaders, knew any thing 
iibout the etiquette and parade ot chivalry, winch was not insti¬ 
tuted as an order tiH long afterw ards: but the romancers of the 
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deventh attd twelfth centufi^ cho$e to dress in Uic fashion df 
thdir own times, the characters whom they found in the stories 
of Wales and Britany* or in the chronicle of Geoffry of Mon* 
mouth, who reduced these stories into the form of a regular au¬ 
thentic history, ascending to Brutus the Trojan, generally de¬ 
nominated Le Brut by the French, and Brute by the English 
poets, who was the great-grandson of iEueas, and the undoubt¬ 
ed founder of,the British kingdom 5 —a fact which is abundaht- 
]y confirmed, if it needed confirmation, by the name Britain, 
cjuasi Briitain, evidently derived from Brutus. , 

The earliest of the prose romances relating to Arthur, is the 
l}istory of Merlin the Enchanter, who was the son of a demoit 
and an innocent: young lady, and favourite minister of Utcr 
Pendragon, the British king. It was this monarch who insti¬ 
tuted at Carduel (Carlisle), the order of the Round Table; at 
winch were seated 50 «r 60 of the first nobles oT the ^ountry, 
with an empty place always left for the Sangrcal. The oangreal, 
our readers must know, was the most precious of all the Christ¬ 
ian relics: it w'as the blood which flowed from our Saviour's 
wounds, preserved in the hunnp or cup in which he drank with 
Jiis apostles the night when he was betrayed. This relic was 
first in the possession of Joseph of Arimatliea, by whom it was 
brought to Britain, and afterwards fell into the hands of king 
Pecheur, who, by a beautiful ambiguity of the French language, 
might have received this name either from being a great fisher 
or a great sinner, or both. His nephew, the redoubted knight 
Percival, succeeded to his uncle’s kingdom and to the possession 
of the SangrCid; which, at the moment of Pei cival’s death, was 
in the presence of his attendants carried up into heaven, and has 
never since been seen or heard of. But to return to the ro¬ 
mance of Merlin, wdiich is a favourable specimen of the class to 
iwhich it belongs—we shall extract the following account from 
. our author’s history. 

‘ Soon after this institution (of the Round Table), the king invit¬ 
ed all his barons to the celebration of a great festival, which he pro¬ 
posed holding annually at Carduel. 

^ As the knights had obtained permission from his majesty to 
bring their ladies along with them, the beautiful Yguerne accompa¬ 
nied her husband, the Duke of Tintadiel, to one ol* these anniversa¬ 
ries. The king became deeply enamoured'of the dutchess, and re¬ 
vealed his passion to Uls^ius, one of his counsellors, Yguerne with* 
stood ail the inducements which Ulsius held forth to prepossess her 
in favour of his master ; and ultimately disclosed to her husband the 
attachmep^ and solicitations of the king. . On hearing tltis, the duke 
instant^' withdrew from court with Yguerne, and without taking 
jeayo of Uter. The Ling complained of thifwant of duty to lus 
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couiicn, ^0 decided, that the duke ahoald be summoned to court, 
and if refractory, should be treated as a rebel, he refused to 
obey the citation, the king carried war into the estates of his vassal, 
and besieged him in the strong^ castle of Tintadiel, in which he had 
shut himself up. Yguerne was coqhned in a fortress at some dis- 
tance, which was still more secure.* During the siege, Ulsius in¬ 
formed his master that he had been accosted by an old man, who 
promised to conduct tjjp king to Yguerne, and had olFered to meet 
him for that purpose on the following morning, Uter proceeded’ 
with Ulsius. to the rendezvous. In an old blind man whom they 
found at the appointed place, thjpr recognized the enchanter Merlin, 
who had assumed that appearance. He bestowed on the king the 
form of the Duke of Tintadiel, while he endowed himself and Ulsius 
with the figure of his grace’s two squires. Fortified by this triple 
metamorphosis, they proceeded to the residence of Yguerne, who, 
unconscious of the deceit, received the king as her husband, 

‘ The ji'aud of Merlin was not detected, and the war continued 
to be prosecuted by Uter with the utmost vigour. At length the 
Duke was killed in battle, and the King, by the advice of Merlin, 
espoused Yguerne. Soon after the marriage she gave birth to Ar¬ 
thur, w’hom she believed to be the son of her former husband, as 
Uter had never corrimunicated to her the story of his assumed ap¬ 
pearance. 

* After the death of Uter, there was ah interregnum in England, 
as it was not known that Arthur was his son. This Prince however, 
was at length chosen King, in consequence of having unfixed from 
a miraculous stone, a sword .which two hvmdred and one of the most 
valiant barons in the realm had been singly unable to extract. At 
the beginning of his reign, Arthur was engaged in a civil w^ar; as 
the mode of his election,‘however judicious, was disapproved by 
some of the Barons, and when he had at length overcome his do¬ 
mestic enemies, he had long wars to sustain against the Gauls and 
Saxons. 

‘ In all these contests, the art of Merlin was of great service to 
Arthur, as he changed himself into a dw^arf, a harp player, or a stag,* 
as the interest of his master required ; or at least threw on the by- 
at^ders a spell to fascinate their eyes, and cause them to see the 
thing that was not. On one occasion he made an expedition to 
Rome, entered the King’s palace in the shape of an enormous stag, 
and in this character delivered' a formal liarangue, to the utter a- 
maztment of one called Julius* Ciesar; not the Julius whom the 
'Knight Mars killed in his pavilion, but liim whom Gauvaine slew, 
because he defied King Arthur. 

* At length this renowned magician disappeared entirely from 
England. His voice alone was heard in a forest, where be was en¬ 
closed in a bush of hawthorn:' he had been entrapped in this awk¬ 
ward'residence by tncans of a cha *m he had tomniunicated to his 
mistress Viviane, who not believing in the spell, had tried it on her 
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lover. The lady was sorry for the accident; but there was no e^c- 
tracting her admirer from his thorny coverture, 

‘ ITie earliest edition of this romance was printed at Paris, in three 
voluinc*^ folio, 1498.,.., Though seldom to be met with, the Ro¬ 
man de Merlin is one of the most curious romances of the class to 
which it belongs. It comprehends all the events connected with the 
life ot the enchaiUer, fiom his supernatural birth to his raagi^'fli dis¬ 
appearance, and embraces a longer period gf interesting hihulous 

history t“han most of the worksj of chiyalry. The language, 

which very old French, is remarkable for its beaut} and sirripiicity. 
Indec J the work bears every where ^tho marks of very high a^tliqui- 
ty —though it is impossible to fix the date of its composition : It has 
been "Otrihuted to Rol)i rr de Borron, to whom many other works of 
this )jao>»e have been asfi'gned: but it i^ not known at what time this 
author e xisted; and indeed he is believed by many, and particularly 
by IMr R‘isoi.. to be entirely a hetitious personage * voh L p. 178-. 

Onr am Lor has g'iveii ai> aiuasing enough account, ntit only of 
the various prose romances relating u> chivaliy, but also of those 
cireuuistarices io the state of the western nations which gave 
rise to the singular institutions and manners of that j3roud or¬ 
der, and conscqucr lly to this particular sjiecies of fiction ; and 
we arc moreover instructed in the i>rifrin of the marvels with 
■which these fictions abound. Ulie subject has been treated so 
ably, and in such detail, by former writers, that little new is to 
be cjtpectcd; but we have already had occasion to commend 
our author’:< judgment,—rwho has not confined himself to any one 
of the theories which havb been ingeniously and learnedly main¬ 
tained on the topic last mentioned; but has shown that they are 
all founded on truth, and consistent with each other. 

, We shall now refer the reader to the work itself, of which w^e 
have produced abundant sj)ecimens. Its multifarious nature is 
indicated by the title-page; and it contains much curious infor¬ 
mation, both with regard to the panicular romances which are 
reviewed, and also with regard to the transition of stories from 
age to age, and bom the novelist to the dramatic poet. But 
we c,mnot dismiss ^he subject, wnhout stating briefly one or two. 
additional remarks, which we submit to our author's considera¬ 
tion in the view of another edition. 

It is a mrderiid detect that his^lieviews are so general, and 
so unifwirin in theii* style, that allhough we are amused with 
their plea'^artry, they enable us to torni but a very imperfect 
idea of ihr original compositions. The abridgments o&some 
of the nar>ijti>es are extremely jejune; an^ahhough he has 
instrled in the Appendix to tlie first volimie some cui'ious 
passages iro the old French romances, and has even been 
fip obliging as to furnish a specimen of John Bun van’s style. 
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in the Pilgrim^s Progress, md of Mrs RadcHfle’s in the Ro¬ 
mance of the Forest, th^ favoured writers are almbst the 
only ones whom he allows to address us in their own persons* 
Now it is obvious, that even the detail of all the incidents in a 
romance would be a very insufficient ground for judging of its 
merit. If the narrative is not animated, interesting, and inijms- 
sioned, it is deficient in the essential requisites. But it is Mr 
Dunlop who tells all the stories; and he tells them in his own way. 
He tells them indeed agreeably, and in many cases, we believe, 
more agreeably than the authors. This, however, is not precise¬ 
ly the entertainment to which we understood ourselves to have 
been invited. At another time we shall be happy to listen 4:o 
Mr Dunlop’s uninterrupted lecture; but on this occasion wfe 
expected that he was to introduce us to a great company of li¬ 
terati,—that he was to show them off and draw them out: Yet 
though they are all eager to talk,—^being indeed all of them pro» 
fessed story-fellers, he talks the whole talk himself, and allows 
very few of the poor gentlemen to put in a word. It is true that 
he is doing the honours, and consequently we expect that he 
should prepare us in every case for what we are to hear; but 
still he should have let the good people speak a little for them¬ 
selves, and then we inight have* formed some guess of their met¬ 
tle. " Mr Ellis has managed this matter better in his specimens 
of the early metrical romances. 

We must likewise observe, that our author is not always suf¬ 
ficiently attentive to make his criticisms intelligible to those whp 
are not acquainted with the original works, llius, after giving 
us an outline-of the Greek story of Clitophon and Leucippe, he 
remarks (Vol. I. p. 38.) that a number of the incidents are ori¬ 
ginal (how does he know that ?) and well imagined; * such as 
‘ the beautiful incident of the Bee, which has been adopted by 
‘ Tasso and D’Urfe :' of which mysterious bee we do not hear 
another syllable either before or afterwards. 

The state of Fiction in modern times is by far the finest and 
most interesting part of the whole subject; but our autbot’a ac¬ 
count of it is extremely imperfect indeed, and seems to have been 

f ot up in very great haste, that the contents of his chapters might 
ave some correspondence with his title-page. In fact, it is so in¬ 
ferior to what he has shown himself capable of accomplishing, 
that it would not be fair to advert to it more particularly.—There 
is however one incidental circumstance which we cahnot omit. 
Miss Burney is mentioned, only to suggest that both the general 
incidents and the leading characters in Evelina have been deriv¬ 
ed from Mrs Heywood^s stupid history of Betsy Thoughtless. 
This is really too much in the style of the schoolboy critics,-— 
who make a prodigious noise about origJn^ity and invention. 
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witfeotit attenclinff to what constitutes the real value of works ad¬ 
dressed to the irrKi^inalion. Does it derogate from Shakespeare’s 
genius, that liis fnbles are not bis own ? Or does any person 
now suppose thnt Homer invented, or would it have been much 
to his credit if he had invented, the story of the Trojan war, or 
even the principal events in his immortal poems ? We will not 
however resume this topic, which we had already occasion to 
consider; but only observe, that from whatever quarter the au¬ 
thor of Kvelina may have derived the bints of her stories and 
characters, there are but few novelists who deserve to be com¬ 
pared to her in the capital merit of a powerfnl dramatic effect. 

^We shall conclude with merely suggesting that our autlior’s 
history would be greatly improved if be were careful to trace the 
connexion between the variations in the popular ffetions of the 
western nations of Europe, and the variations in the political, 
moral, religiouB and literary state of those nations since?'the first 
establishment of the feudal governments. Tliere are not want¬ 
ing materials and helps for such an iiTYestigation j and as Mr 
Dunlop is a man of erudition and research, we have no doubt 
that he would find it an interesting amusement for his leisure 
hours. 

Upon the whole, though w’^e wish to see the History of Kc- 
tion executed on a very different plan, and with a greater spirit 
of philosophical inquiry and critical acuteness, we recommend 
the present publication as an agreeable and curious Miscellany, 
which discovers uncommon information and learning. 


Art. IV. Select Passages of the IVritings of St C/n^sostonif Si 
Oregofy i>iazia?izeny and St Basil. Translated from the Greek 
by Hugh Stuart IIoyd. The Third Edition. 8vo. pp. SS4). 
London. 

had thought that the merits of the Fathers were begm- 
ning to be pretty fairly estimated ; —that, whatever reve¬ 
rence might still be due to those eminent men, for the sanctity of 
their livcs^ their laborious lucubrations, their zeal and intrepidity 
in the cause of the Cluirch, and all those solemn and imposing 
lights, in which ihcir iiearne.ss to the risuig sun of Christianity 
places tbein ; —yet, that the time of their authority over con¬ 
science and opinion was gone by; that they were no longer to 
be regarded us guides cither in faith or in morals; and llmt we 
should be quite within the pale of orthodoxy in saying that, 
though admirable martyrs and saints, tli^ were, after all, but 
indifferent Christialis. In point of style, too, we had supposed 
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that critieism was no longer Bazzled by theif a^ncftity j that few 
would now agree with the fearlied jesuiu Garas^e, that aeh^ter 
of St Augustine on the Trinity is worth all tSe Odes of Pin^T; 
—that, in short, they had taken their due rank amdng those 
affected and rlietorical writers, who-^o«rished in the decline cS 
ancient literature, and were liow,' like many worthy we 

could mention, very much respected and never read* 

We had supposed all this 5 but we find we were mistakeh. 
An eminent dignitary of the Churcli of England has lately shown 
that, in his opinion at least, these veterans are by no means in¬ 
valided in the warfare of theolog}^; for he has brought more 
than seventy volumes of them into the'field against the Calvin¬ 
ists:—And here is Mr Boyd, a gen^eman of much Greek, who 
assures us that the Homilies of St Chrysostom, the Orations of 
St Gregory Naziaiizen, and— f^ok ptidor J —the Amours of 
Daphnis and Chloc, are models of eloquence, atticism, and fine 
writing. 

Mr Boyd has certainly chosen the safer, as well as pleasanter 
path, through the neglected field of learning; for, tasteless as 
the metaphors of the Fathers are in general they are much more 
innocent and digcbtibU* than their arguments;—as the learned 
bishop we have just alluded to may perhaps by this time acknow¬ 
ledge ; having found, w’e suspect, that liis seventy folios are, like 
elephants in battle, not only ponderous, but dangerous anxilia-' 
ries, which, when once let loose, may be at least as formidable 
to friends as to foes. This, indeed, has alw^ays been a charac¬ 
teristic of the writings of the Fathers. This ambidexterous fa¬ 
culty— rthis sort C)f Swiss versatility in fighting equally well up¬ 
on both sides of the'question, has disti^iguished them through 
the wholehistory of Theological controversy:—The same authors, 
the same passages have been quoted witn equal confidence, by 
Arians and Athanasiarrs, Jesuits and Jansenists, Transubhtan- 
tUUtors and T 3 qiifiers. Nor is it only the dull and bigotted who 
have had recomse to these self refuted authorities for their pur- 
ppie; we often find the same anxiety for their support, the same 
disposition to account them, as Chillingworth says, ‘ Fathers 
^ when and children when agamsty’ in quarters where a 
greater degree of good sense and fairness might be expected. 
Even Middleton himself, who makes so light of the opinions of 
the Fathers, in* his learned and manly Inquiry into Miracles, 
yet courts their sanction with much assiduity for his favourite 
system of allegorizing the Mosaic history of the creation;—a 
point on which, of all others, their alliance is most dangerous, 
as there is no subject upon w hich their Fagan imaginations have 
more ungovernably. 
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The errors of these primitive Ddbtors of the Church,—their 
Christian Heathenism and Heathen Christianity, which led them 
to look for the Trinity among those shadowy forms that peopled 
the twilight groves of the Academy^ and to array the meek, self- 
humbling Christian in the proud and iron armour of the Porti¬ 
co,—their batted rejection of die most obvious truths in na¬ 
tural science,—the bewildering vibration of their moral doc¬ 
trines, never resting between the extremes of laxity and rigour, 
—^their credulity, their inconsistencies of conduct and opinion, 
and, worst of all, their forgeries and falsehoods, have already 
been so ol^n and so ably exposed by divines of all Countries, 
religions and sects—the Dupins, Mosheims, Middletons, Clarkes, 
Jortins, &c. that it seems superfluous to add another line upon 
the subject; though we are not quite sure that, iinthe present 
state of Europe, a discussion of the merits of the Fathers is not 
as seasonable and even fashionable a topic as we could .select.— 
At a time when the Inquisition is reestablished by our ‘ beloved 
Ferdinand; ’ when the Pope again brandishes the keys of St 
Peter with an air worthy of a successor of the Hildebrands and 
Perettis; when canonization is about to be inflicted on another 
I^uis, and little silver models of embryo princes are gravely 
vowed at the shrine of the Virgin ;—in times like these, it is not 
too much to expect that such enlightened authors as St Jerome 
and Tertuliian may soon become the classics ol’ most of the 
Continental courts. We shall therefore make no further apolo¬ 
gy, for prefacing our remarks iipop Mr Boyd’s translations with 
u few brief and ciesultory notices of some of the most distinguish¬ 
ed Fathers and their works. 

St Justin, the Martyr^ is usually considered as the well-spring 
of most of those strange errors which flowed so abundantly 
through the early ages of the Church, and spread around them 
in their course such luxuriance of absurdity. The most amia* 
ble, and therefore the least contagious of his heterodoxies, * was 
that whicli led him to patronize the souls of Socrates and other 
Pagans, in consideration of those glimmerings of the divine Lo¬ 
gos which his fancy discovered through the dai*k night of 
thenisin. The absurd part of this opinion remained, while its 
tolerant spirit evaporated : And wliilc these Pagans were still al- 


♦ Still more benevolent w^as Origen's nevef-to-be^forgiven dissent 
from the doctrine of eternal damnation. To tliis amiable weakness 
more than any thing else, this Father seems to have owed the forfei¬ 
ture of bis rank in the Calendar;—and in return for his anxiety to 
ra^ue the human race from hell, he has been aent thither himself by 
iibore than one Catholic theologian. 
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lowed to have known something of the Trinityi they were yet 
damned for not knowing more, with most uorelentiDg ortho- 
do^. 

The behef of an intereourse between angels and women— 
founded upon a false version of a text in Genesis—and of an 
abundant progeny of demons in consequenee, is one of those 
monstrous notions of St Justin and other Fathers, which show 
how little they had yet purged off the grossness of Heathen my¬ 
thology, and in how many respects their Heaven was but 
lympus with other names: ^—Yet we can hardly be angry with 
tneni for this one error, when we recollect, that possibly to 
their enamoured Angels we owe the beautiful world of Sylphs 
and Gnomes; f and that perhaps at this moment wc nimht 
have wanted Pope’s most exquisite Poem, if the Septuagint Ver¬ 
sion had traifslated the book of Genesis correctly. 

This doctrine, as far as it concerned angelic natures, was at 
length indignantly disavowed by St Chrysostom. But Demons 
were much too useful a race to be so easily surrendered to rea¬ 
soning or ridicule;—there was no getting up a decent miracle 
without them j exorcists would have been out of employ, and 
saints at a loss for temptation:—Accordingly, the writings of 
these holy Doctors abound with such stories of demoniacal pos¬ 
session, as make us alternately smile at their weakness and blush 
for their dishonesty. J Nor are they chargeable only with the 
impostures of their own times; the sanction they gave to this 

S diabolism has made them responsible for whole centuries of 
tug. Indeed, whoever is anxious to contemplate a picture 
of human folly and human knavery, at the same time ludicrous 
and melancholy, may find it in a history of the exploits of De¬ 
mons, from the days of the Fathers down to modern times;— 
from about the date of that theatrical little devil of Tcrtullian, 


* See, for their reveries upon this subject, Clem. Alex. Stromat. 
Lib. 5. p. 550. Ed, Lutet* 1629.—Tertulliao. de IDbitu Mulieb. 
cap. 2. and the extraordinary passage of this Fatlier (de Virgin, ye- 
laad.), where his editor Pamehus endeavours to save his morality 
at the expense of his Latinity, by the substitution of the word ‘ ex- 
CQ^sat ’ for * excusat. * See also Si Basil de vera Virginitaie, tom. 1. 
p* 74>7. edit, Paris; though it is but fair to sav, that Basil’s bio- 
gnioher Hermant, and others^ think this treatise spurious; and it 
certainly contains many things not of the most sanctified description, 
f Le Comte de Gabalis. 

Middleton's Free Inquiry.—It would be difficult to add any 
iking new to this writer upon the subject j and he is too well known 
to render extracts necessary. 
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(so ttHimphantly referred to by 'Jeremy Collier), who claimed $, 
right to take possession of woman in the theatre^ ^ because 
he tlicre found her on his own ground, * to llie gallant demons 
commemorated by Bodin and Retnigiiis, f and sucli tragical 
farces as the possession of the nuns of Loudun. The same fea¬ 
tures of craft and dupery are discoverable through the whole 
from beginning to end; and ^hen we have read of that mira¬ 
culous person,. Gregory Tbaumaturgus, writing a familiar epis¬ 
tle to Satan, and then turn to the story of the Young Nun, in 
Bodin, in whose box was found a loYe-Jetter ‘ a son cher dae¬ 
mon, ’ if we need not ask more perfect specimens of the two 
wretched extremes of imposture and credulity, than these two 
very different letter-writers afford. 

The only class of demons whose loss wo regret, and whose 
visitations we wbuld gladly have restored to us, are those ‘ se¬ 
ducing sprites, who, ’ as Tbeophilus of Antioch tells us, ‘ con¬ 
fessed themselves to be the same that had inspired the Heathen 
Poets. ’ The learned Father has not favoured us with any par¬ 
ticulars of these interesting spirits; has said nothing of the am¬ 
ple wings of fire, which, we doubt not, the demons of Homer 
and Pindar sprcac^ont, nor described the laughing eyes of Ho¬ 
race’s familiar, nor even the pointed tail of the short devil of 
Martial;—but we own we should like to see such cases of pos¬ 
session in our days; and though we Reviewers arc a kind of 
exorcists, employed to cast out the evil demon of scribbling, 
and even pride ourselves upon having performed some notable 
cures,—from sveh demoniacs we would refrain with reverence; 
nay, so anxiously dread the escape of the Spirit, that, for fear 
of accidents, we would not suffer a Saint to come near them. 

Tlie belief of a Millennium or temporal reign of Christ, dur¬ 
ing which die faithful were to be indulged in ail sorts of sensual 
gratifications, may be reckoned aniong those gross errors, for 
which neither the Porch nor the Academy arc accountable, but 
which grew' up in the rank soil of oriental fanaticism, and were 

* De \a Demonomanle des Sorciers. 

Demonoldtrcia, lib. 1. cup. 6. The depodtlons of the two sor¬ 
ceresses, Alexia Diiigsea and Claudia Fellxa, are particularly cu¬ 
rious. 

J He quotes the story from Wier, a great patron of the demons of 
that time, who, w'e are told, invented a * Monarchic Diabolique avec 
‘ les noms et les sumoms de cinq cens soixaute douze Prince dcs 
* Demons, et de sept millions quatre cens cinq mille neuf cens vingt- 
‘ six diables, sauf erreiir dc caJeuh ’—Teissieri^ Eloges des Hommea 
avans. 



itursad teto doctrines of Christianity by the Fathers. Though 
the worfd^s best religion eoaies from the East, its very worst su¬ 
perstitions have sprung tbetice also;—as in the same quarter of 
the heavens arises the sunbeam that gives life to the flower, hitd 
the withering gale that blasta'it. There is scarcefy one of these 
fantastic optnioas ot the Fathers, that may not be traced among 
the fables of the antient Persians and Arabians. Tlie voluptu¬ 
ous Jerusalem of St Justin And Irenaeus may be found in those 
glorious gardens of Iram, which were afterwards converted into 
the Paradise of the Faithful by Mahomet;—and their enamour¬ 
ed ^ Sons of God ’ may be paralleled in the angels Harut and 
Marut of Eastern story, * who, bewildered by the influence of 
wine and beauty, forfeited their high celestial rank, and were 
decoded into teachers of magic upon earth. 

The mischievous absurdity of some of the moral doctrines of 
the Fathers,—the state of apathy to which they would reduce 
their Gnostic or perfect Christian,—their condemnation of mar¬ 
riage and their Monkish fancies about celibacy,—the extreme 
to which they carried their notions of patience, even to the 
prohibition of all resistance to aggression, though the aggressor 
aimed at life itself;—the strange doctrine of St Augustine, that 
the Saints are the only lawful proprietors of the tilings of this 
world, and that the wicked have no right whatever to their pos¬ 
sessions, however human laws ihay decree to the contrary;— 
the indecencies in which too many of them have indulged in 
their writitii^; f—the profane frivolity of Tertullian, iti making 
fiod himseli prescribe the length and measure of women’s veils, 
in a special revelation to sotne ecstatic spinster ; and the moral 
indignation with which Clemens Alexandrinus inveighs against 
white bread, periwigs, coloured stuffs and lap-dogs ;—all these, 
aiwJ many more such puerile and pernicious absurdities open a 
wide field of weedy fancies, for ridicule to skim, and good sense 

trample upon:—But we must content ourselves with referring 

the works that have been written upon the subject ; —particu¬ 
larly to the treatise ‘ de la Morale *des Peres ’ of Barbeyrac ; 
r-*-wbich, though as dull and tiresome as could reasonably be ex¬ 
ited from the joint efforts of the Fathers of the Church and a 
3Law Professor of Groningen, abundantly proves that the moral 

* Notes on the Bahar-Danush.—Mariti gives the story differently. 

f We need but refer to the second and third Books of the Paeda- 
gogus of Clemens Alexandrinus;—to aome passages in Tertullian 
* de Anima; —and to the instances which La Mothe le Vayer has 
^adduced from Chrysostom in his Hexameron Rustique—^Journ. Se¬ 
cond. 
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tenets of th^se holy men are for the most part unnatural, fanati¬ 
cal and (lanfiT^rous j—founded upon false interpretations of Holy 
Writ, and the most gross and anile ignorance of human nature ; 
and that a community of Christiana, formed upon their plan, is 
the very Utopia of 5 !!onkcry, idleness and fanaticism. 

Luckily, the impracticability of these wretched doctrines was 
in general a sufficient antidote to their mischief; But there were 
two maxims, adopted and enforced by many of the Fathers, 
which deserve to be branded with particular reprobation, not 
only because they acted upon them continually themselves, to 
the disgrace of the Holy cause in which they were engaged, 
but because they have transmitted their contamination to poste¬ 
rity, and left the features of Christianity to this day disfigured 
by their taint. The first of these maxims—we give it in the 
words of Mosbeim—was, • that it is an act of virtue to deceive 
and lie, when by such means the interevsts of the Church may 
be promoted. ^ t To this profligate principle the w<>rid owes^ 
not only the fables and forgeries- of these primitive times, but 
many of those evasions, those compromises between conscience 
and expediency, which are still thought necessary and justifiable 
for the support of religious estabiishments.' So industrious were 
the churchmen of the early ages in the inculcation of this mon¬ 
strous doctrine, that we find the Bishop Hcliodorus insinuating 
it, as a general principle of conduct, tnrough the seductive me¬ 
dium of his Romance Thcagencs and Chariclea.J The second 
maxim, ‘ equallv horrible,* says Mosbeim, though in a dif- 
‘ ferent point of^ view, was, that errors in religion, when main- 
‘ tained and adhered to after proper admonition, are punish* 
‘ able with civil penalties and corporeal tortures. * " St Augus¬ 
tine has the credit of originating this detestable doctrine 
him, it seems, we arc indebted for first conjuring up that penaJ 
Spirit, which has now, for so many hundred years, walked the 
earth, and whose votaries, from the highest to the meanest, 
from St Augustine down to Doctor Duigenan,—from the per¬ 
secutors of the African Ddnatists to the calumniators and op¬ 
pressors of the Irish Catholics,—are all equally disgraceful to 
that mjid religion, in whose name they have dared to torment 
and subjugate mankind. 

With /-espect to the literary merits of the Fathers, it will hard¬ 
ly be denied, that to the sanctity of their subjects they owe much 
of that imposing effect which they have produced upon the minds 

:f: Ecclesiast. Hist. Cent. Part 2. Chap. 3. 

^ K«eA«i> to oroey iltptXu* Titf Asytyrie;, fcnihf Kctfttfm 

(Mcvovrdc;. ^thloplc. Lib. 1« 
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of dieir ^oiirers. We l^ave Oa doubt that the incoherent rhap¬ 
sodies of the Pythia (whoa)i| &rabo tells us^ the ministers of the 
temple now and then helpM to a verse) found many an ortho* 
dox critic among their hearers who preferred them to the snb- 
Uinest strains of Homer and Pindar. Indeed, the very last of 
the Fathers, St Gregory the Great, has at once settled the point 
for all critics of theological waitings, by declaring that the words 
of Divine Wisdom are not amenable to the laws of the vulgar 
grammar of this world ; *—* non debent verba ceelestls originis 
^ subesse regul« Donati./ 

It must surely be according to some such code of criticism 
that Lactantius has been ranked above Cicero, and that Eras¬ 
mus himself has ventured to prefer St Basil to Demosthenes. 
Even the harsh, muddy and uuinteUigible Tertullian, whom 
Salmasius gave up in despair, has foiuid a warm admirer ia 
Balzac, wlio professes himself enchanted with the ^ black lus¬ 
tre’ of his style, and compares bis obscurity to the rich and 
glossy darkness of ebony. The three Greek Fathers, whom 
the writer beforer us has selected, are in general considered the 
most able and eloquent of any; and of their merits our readers 
shall presondy* have an opportunity (fudging, as far as a few 

S iecimeiis from Mr Boyd's translatilis can enable them:— 
ut, for our own parts, we confess, instead of wondering with 
this gentleman that his massy favourites should bb ^ doom¬ 
ed to a temporary oblivion, ’—we are only surprised that such 
affected declaimers should ever have enjoyed a better fate $ or 
that even the gas of holiness with which they are inflated, could 
ever have enwied its coarse and gaudy vehicles to soar so high 
into the upper regions of reputation. It is South, we believe, 
who has said, that * in order to be pious, it is not necessary*to 
* be dull; ’ but, even dulriess itself is far more decorous than 
the puerile conceits, the flaunting metaphors, and all that false 
flnery of rhetorical declamation, in which these writers have 
tricked out their most solemn and important subjects. At the 
time, indeed, when they studied and wrote, the glories of antient 
literature had faded ;—sophists and rhetoricians had taken the 
pll^ of philosophers arid orators; nor is it uonderfui that from 
such instructors as Libanius, they should learn to reason ill and 
write affectedly:—But the same florid effeminacies of style, which 
in a love-letter of Philosiratus, or an cephrasis of Libiwius, are 
harmless at least, if n/>t amusing, become altogether disgusting, 
when applied to sacred topics; apd are little less offensive to 
luety and^good taste, than those rude exhibitions of the old Mo- 

ii ^ <ii>« .. .11 

* In the dedication of his Book of Morals. 

Vol.. xx.iv. VO. jE 
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in which Christ and his Apostles appeared dressed Out 
in tijnkets^ tinsely and embroidery. 

The chief advantage that a scnolar can now derive from the 
perusal of these volUminons Doctors# is the they throw upon 
the rites and tenets erf the Pagans#—^in the capture and refutation 
of which they are# as is usually the case# moch more suecessfui 
than in the daence and illustration of their own* In this respect 
Clemens Alexandrinus is one of the most raltmble;—being chief¬ 
ly a compiler of the dogmas of antient learning# and abounding 
with curious notices of the religion and literature of the Gen¬ 
tiles. Indeed the manner in v^hich some of the Fathers have 
been edited# sufficiently proves that they were considered by their 
commentators ns merely a sort of inferior Classics# upon which 
to hang notes about heathen Gods and philosophers. Ludovi- 
tus Vives, upon the ‘ City of God * of St Augustine, is an ex¬ 
ample of (his class of theological annotators# whom a hint about 
the threa Graces, or the God of Lainpsaens# awakens into more 
activity than whole pages about the Trinity and the Resurrec¬ 
tion. 

The best specimen of eloquence we have met among the Fa- 
thers#-^at least that whfljb remeniber to have read with most 
pleasure,—is the CharH&ria# or Oration of Thanks# delivered 
by Gregory Thaumaturgus to his instructor Origen. Though 
rhetoricallikc the rest, it is of a more manly and simple ebarao 
ter, and does credit alike to tlie master and the disciple. * But, 
tipon the whole, perhaps St Augustine is the author whom—if 
ever we should be doomed# in penance for our sins# to select a 
Father for our private reading-—we should choose, as# in our o- 
pinion, the least tiresome of the brotherhood. It is impossible 
not to feel interested in those struggles betwt^ passion and prin¬ 
ciple, out of which his maturer age rose so triumphant; and 
there is a Conscious frailty mingling with his precepts, and at 
times throwing iw shade over the light of his piety, w hich gives 
his writings an air peculiarly refresning, after the pompous ri¬ 
gid! ly of Clirysostom, the stoic affectations of Chraens Alexan¬ 
drinus, and the antithetical trifling of Gregory Na^/uinzetu If 
it were not too for the indelible stain which his conduct to .tlie 
Donntists has left upon his memoiy^ the pliilosophic mildness of 
his Tract ag«'iinst the Manicheeans, and the candour with which 
he praises bis heretical antagonist Pelagius, as * sanctuln# bonum 

♦ The abstract of .this Oration, which Halloix professes to give ifti 
his Defence of Origen, is so very wide of the original, that we Susp- 
pcct he must have received it; at second hand# from some iiiaccurW 
reporter.’ 
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%(; pt^i^tAwn tirum^ ’ wovid have led m h> aefect him es im 
ibtaiDpIfi of that tolerating which^we grieve to say—^is 

ISO very rare a virtue among the Saints.—Thou^ Atigustttie» af¬ 
ter the season of his follies was ovefi very sedulously avoided the 
society of femalesi yet he corresponded with most of the holy 
women of his time; and there is a Strain of tenderness through 
many of his letters to them^ in which bis weakness for the sex 
rather interestingly betrays itself. It is in the consolatory EMs- 
tles, particularly^ that we discover these embers of his youthful 
temperament;—as in the 93d to Italica, on the death of her 
husband, and the 26Sd, to Sapida, in return for a garment she 
had sent him, in the thoughts of which there is a considerable 
degree of fancy as well as tenderness. 

We cannot allude to these fair correspondents of Augustine^ 
without remarking, that the warmest and best allies of the Fa¬ 
thers, in adopting their fimcies and spreading their miracles, 
appear to have been those ^nthusi^tic remale pupils, by groupes 
of whom they were all constantly encircled; *—whose imagina¬ 
tions required but little fuel of feet, and whose tongues would 
Hot suffer a wonder to cool in circulating. The same peculiari¬ 
ties of temperament, which iccommend<^ females in the Pagan 
world, BS tne fittest sex to receive the inspirations of the tripod, 
made them valuable agents also in the iniposing machinery of 
miracles. At the same time, it must be confessed that they per¬ 
formed services of a much higher nature; and that to no cause 
whatever is Christianity more signally indebted for the impres¬ 
sion it produced in those primitive ages, than to the pure piety, 
the fervid zeal, and heroic devotediiess of the female converts. 
In the hves of these holy virgins and matrons,—in the humility 
^f their belief and the courage of their sufferings, the Gospel 
found a far better illustration than in all the voluminous w ritings " 
of the Fathers:—there are some of themi indeed, whose ad¬ 
ventures are sufficiently romantic, to suggest materials to the 
poet and the novelist; and Ariosto himself has condescended to 
Doerbw from the Legends f his curious story of Isabella and the 

• None of the Fatfiers, with the exception perhaps of St Jerome, 
appears to have had such influence over the female mind as Origep. 
His correspondence with Barbara is still extant. She was shut up by 
her Pagan father in a tower with two windows, to ifrhich, in honour of 
fhe Trinity, we are told, she added a third. St Jerokue had to en.. 
dure much scandal, in eoQse(]U|&nce of his two favourite pupils, Paula 
MelaUia, of which he complains very bitterly in the epistle 
^ Si tibi putem, * d:c, 

+ From the 6t0l*y the Roman virgin Euphrasia. See also the* 
Life of Euphrosyna (m Bergomensis de Clans Muiieiihus), whitftV 
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MooTi— to the no tmajl horror of the pions Cerdinal Barotmii^ 
who remarks with much asperity on the sacrilege of which * that 
vulgar poet ’ has been gui^, in daring to introduce this’sacred 
story among his fictions. To tlie little acquaintance these women 
could have formed with the various dogmas of antient philoso¬ 
phy, and to the unincumbered state of their minds in conse¬ 
quence, may be aitributed much of that warmth and clearness, 
with which the light of Christianity shone through them;— 
whereas, 'in the learned heads of the Fathers, this illuminationr 
found a more dense and coloured medium, which turned its ce¬ 
lestial beam astray, and tinged k with all sorts of gaudy imagin¬ 
ations. Even where these women indiilgcd in theological reve¬ 
ries, as thej" did not t mbody their fancies into folios, posterity, 
at least, has been nothing the worse for them; nor should we 
have known the strange notions of Saint Macrina about the Soul 
and the Resurrection, if her brother, Gregory of Nyssa, had 
not rather officiously informed u$ of them, in the Dialogue he 
professes to hare held with her on thetc important subjects. * 

We come now to Mr Boyd's Translations, which are preced¬ 
ed by a short, but pompous preface, in whose loftiness of style 
we at once discover that, Uke that insect which takes the colour 
of the leaf k feeds upon, the Translator has caught the gaudy 
hue of his originals most successfally. Indeed, from the evident 
tendencies of this gentleman’s taste, we should pronounce him 
a most dangerous person to be entrusted wkh a version of the Fa^ 
thers; for, the fault of these writers being a superabundance of 
metaphors, and Mi* Boyd being (piite as metaphorically given as 
themselves, the consequence is, that, wherever there is a flourish 
of this kind in the original, he is sure to add another of his OWQ^ 
to it in the translation f which is really * too much of% good 
' thing: ’—If double flowers are to be held monsters in Botany, 
with much greater reason must these double and treble Sowars 
of rhetoric be accounted monstrosities in the system of taste* 
The first specimen we shall give is from ‘ the Peroration of St 
Chrysostom’s Third Oration on the Incomprehensible, ’ where 
tlie Saint is speaking of the sea’^on of the B^charist. 

^ In a moment so sublime, hew exalted should be thy hope, how 
great tby longing for salvation !—Heaven’s canopy resounds not with 
the piercing cry of mortals only : angels fall prostrate before their 
Lord: arcliangels kneeV before their God, The season itself becoxnea 
an argument on their lips ; the oblation an advocate in their cause. 


with the difference of a father and lover, resembles the latter part of 
Ae M^oires de Comminges. ^ 

* Op^ra, Tom. II. p. 177. Edit.'Paris, 16S^ 
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m the oOiGe of intercession, xsmoig down tnwcbes of 
ei^e, mve them before their king, by the blooming plant ^reminding 
itim of mercy and compassion; so likewise the host of s^ngels, in the 
place of olive-branches extending the body of their Lord, invoke 
the common Parent in the cause human nature i — ^Wkat straiit 
$eraphic bursts on my enraptured Organs f / hear their celesHal accents i 
J hear them even nem exclaiming^^* We fen treat for -those whom thou 
didst love with so God>like an affection, as to yield up thy life for 
theirs! We pour our petitions in behalf of those for whom thou 
didst shed thy blood,! ’ pp. S3, ^ 

Whatever may be thought of the sublimity of the passage 
printed in Italics, St Chiyfiostom has nothing to do with either 
the praise or the blame of it; as he merely says that these an^ 
gels * invoke the Lord for the human race, almost, or all but 
exclaiming xiyom^) we pray for those, &c. ’—So that the 

^ seraphic strains ’ and ^ enraptured organs ’ are all to be set 
down to Mr Boyd’s account. 

In the extract which follows, upon the efficacy of prayer, St 
Chrysostom says—* I speak of that prayer, which is offered up 
with earnestness; with a sorrowing soul, and an enthusiastic 
.spirit; for that is the prayer which ascends to Heaven.’—Thus 
it is in the original; but how has the pocUc Mr Boyd translat¬ 
ed this simple passage ? 

* I speak of that prayer which is the child of a contrite spirit, the 
offspring of a soul converted, born in a blaze of unutterable enthu* 
aiasm, and winged, like lightning, for the skies !' p. 28. 

This eulogy of Prayer concludes with the following simile. 

* For, as the tree, whose roots are buried in the earth, though 
assaulted by a thousand tempests, knows not to be rent asunder, and 
dehes the storm; so likewise, the prayer implanted in the soul, and 
itom thence arising, spreads wide its luxuriant foliage, elevates its 
aspiring head, and laughs unhurt at the impotent assailer. ^ p, SU 

Here agaiti we must step in to the cfefence of the original, 
which soys nothing whatever of the prayer’s ‘ luxuriant foliage, * 
nor of this indecorous ‘ laugh ’ which Mr Boyd has conferred 
upon it :-^But4here is no end to his adscititious graces 
seems indeal to think that, as a Translator of faints, it is but 
right for him to dell in such works of supererogation j but we 
are $orry to tdl him, that—unlike the superfluities of those pi¬ 
ous persons—Ats overdoings are all of the damnatory desert^ 
tion. 

We are next present^ with extracts from Gregory Nazian- 
aen, and apin doomed to suffer under perpeturi metaphors, 
from the joint*8tock of the Saint and his Translator:—not that 
we would have Mr Boyd set us down as fees to metaphors; we 
ipe only unreafouable epough to require that they.saopid 
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Uttle meaning in them $ that they should condescend to 
useful as well as decorative, and, like the thyrsus of the ah- 
tients, carry a weapon under their foliage. 

St Gregory, in the Funeral oration upon Caesarias, says, that 
the tears of his mother were ‘ subdued by philosophy ’— ^ax^u<nif 
nrwfxiwii —^but this is too matter-ofi-fact for Mr Boyd, 

who renders it, ‘ her tears are dried by the sweet breezes of 
philosophy ^ (p. 121.)—and, in the very next page, the twin me¬ 
taphors OT which he is, as usual, delivered, agree, it must be ovimed, 
rather awkwardly together, and lead us to think he has formed 
his taste for eloquence upon the model of a certain noble and 
diplomatic orator, who is well known to deal in this broken 
ware of rhetoric,—such as ‘ the feature. Sir, upon which this 
jquestion hinges, ’ &c. &c.—The following Mr Bo}d ^ imitii- 
tion of that noble Lord, in what may be called die Metaphoro- 
clastic style— 

^ Such, O Cffisarius, is my funeral tribute. These are the fuat^ 
JrmH of mine iirified^ed eloquence, of winch thou hast oft complain¬ 
ed tliat it was luned in the shade. ^ p. 122. 

Seriously, if this learned gentleman had taken the trouble of 
consulting his Suicerus upon the word Ife would not, 

we think, have spoiled this truly scriptural figure by interpola¬ 
tions so tasteless, and so wholly unauthorized by the text. 

About the middle of this Peroration, we hnd the following 
passage. 

• Will he adorn no tpore his mind with the theories of Plato and 
of Aristotle, of Pyrrho and Democritus, of Heraclitus and Anaxa¬ 
goras, and Cleanthes and Epicurus, and I know not how many dis* 
(ipJe% of venerated Academe and Stoa F * p. 134* 

The original text of these last words is —fctti «« «Ty rm w 

and I know not how many from 
the venerable Porch and the Academy, ^ What could induce 
Mr Boyd to translate this passage so strangely ? We hope i<; 
was only affectation; though we own we cannot help fearing— 
in spite of all his Greek—that, like the worthy^Frei^jch gentle¬ 
man who looked for Aristocracy and Democracy ii\ the map^ 
he took these said ‘ Academe and Stoa ’ foa two vpnerable per¬ 
sons that kept school in Athens. 

We shall next give an extract from St Gregory’s Panegyric 
upon his deceased friend St B^ril, as a specimen not only of 
Mr Boyd’s best manner of writing, bpt of that unfatherly in- 
difierence with which, like a well-known bird, he deposits hie 
own offspring in the nest of another. The words of the origi¬ 
nal are simply these:—‘ What joy is there now in our public 
* meetings ? what pleasure in our feasts, our assemblies, or oujp 
f churches ? ’—which small sum of words this munificent irans- 
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out of his pure bounty, swelled to the following con¬ 
siderable amount 

* Alas! what joy can we now experience in the feast, what inter¬ 
course of soul in the public meetings ? Whom shall we now con¬ 
sult ? Shall we seek the neitt eminent ? There are none. lie hadi 
Jeft a chasm in the world, and there is np one to fill it up. Where 
then shall we wander, and how shah we employ the .vacant hours ? 
Shall we bend our steps into the Fotum ? Ah, no; it was there 
that Basil smiled upon his people. * Shall we return into the Church ? 
Ah, no; it was there that he fed us with the bread of life. ’ p. 

Jn the 192d page, he is equally —thus, 

^ When I peruse hfs expositions of the sacred page, 1 stop not at 
'the letter, I rest not at the superficies of the word ; but, soaring on 
renovated wings, i ascend from discovery to discovery, from light 
to'light, till 1 reach the subUmest point, and sii enthroned on %l\e 
ridm of Revelation* '* 

—of w^hich last extraordinary image Mr Hugh Stuart Boyd 
is sole inventor and proprietor j—indeed not a tenth part of this 
^ Extract' is ♦to be found in the original; and the Saint may 
be truly said to sink under the obligations be owes to his trans¬ 
lator, 

St Gregory is almost the .only Father who has thought it 
not beneath his dignity -to write verses;—there are some by 
Tertullian; but the poems und^ the name of Lactantius arc, 
in general, we believe, rejected as spurious; and one of them 
is supposed to have been written by that most jovial of bishops, 
Venantius Fortunatus. * The sparkling conceits of Gregory’s 
style are mudi more endurable in vc^rsc than in prose ; and his 
similes are sometimes ingenious, if not beautifuL But we do 
not think Mr Boyd has been very happy in his selections, either 
from this Father’s poetry or the prose of St Basil, whose pathe- 
.tic remonstrance ‘ to a fallen Virgin would have furnished 
more favourable specimens r)f saintly eloquence than any com- 
^po^tion tbroughoutvthis volume. 

♦ Whose works, written chiefly * inter pocula '—as be coirfesas 

in his dedicatory episde to Pope Gregory—may befound in the Bib- 
iiotheca Patrutn, tom. 8. It is a sad proof of the rapid progress of 
corruption, to find the head of the Christian .Church, in a fei/ir cerp 
•tories after the death of Christ# thus openly patroi^aiag s^h frivo¬ 
lous profligacy. ^ 

f There are setmil very tduebing passages throughout this let- 
jter; particularly that beginning —tv fth o-h 

T. A.—Fenelon sayjs of it, • On ne peut rien voir de plus eloquent 
* que son Epitre a une vierge qui etcit toinb&} i mon sens e’est 
^ef-d’ceuvre. ’ Sur I’Eloquence. 
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Mr Boyd’s note 9 consist chiefly of rapturous eulogies on th^ 
grandeur, brilliancy, and profoundness of his originals 5 —on the 
^ inost super-eminent sublimity ’ of Plotinus (p. 291)^ and tho 

* fascinating ’ and ^ enchanting ’ Loves of Daphnis and Chloe 
(passim.) He has detected, too, some marvellous plagiarisms 3 
for instance, that Milton, in saving * Gloomy as night, ’ must' 
have pilfered from St B isil, who, it appears, has said * dark as 
night; *—unless, as Mr Bi)jd candidly and sagaciously adds* 

• both Basil and Milton have borrowed the idea from Homer’s 

fVKTt Uixaq, ’ p. 237. 

The construction of this gentleman’] 
very easy or elegant; as may appear 

• cnerifehing in the minds of men him honoured there. ’ (p. 123.)— 

* it thrills with a poetic ocstacy, of which the offspring is re¬ 
flection sapient. * (p. 240.)—‘ having made mention of the 
prayers which for demoniacs are offered. ’ (p. 16.) But it is 
time, we feel, to bring this article to a conclusion ;—hie locus 
est Sfomni.*— If we could flatter ourselves that Mr Boyd would 
listen to us, we would advise him to betake himself as speedily 
as possible from such writers as his Grecories, Cyrils, &c.-— 
which can never serve any other purpose inan that of a vain pa¬ 
rade of cumbrous eruditum—to stu^Lios of a purer and more 
profitable nature, more orthodox in taste as well as in theology. 
He will find, in a few pages of Barrow or Taylor, more rational 
piety, and more true eloquence,' thap in all the Fathers of the 
Church together ; and if, as 'We think probable, under this bet¬ 
ter culture, his talents should bring forth fairer fruits, we shal| 
hail such a result of our council^ with pleasuie,—and shall even 
forgive him the many personal risks he has made us run, in pois*f 
ing down our huge folio Saints from their shelves. 


i English is not always 
from such sentences as 


Art. V. An Account of the Systems of Husbandry adopted inj 
the more Impiovea Districts oj Scotland: mth some Observa^ 
tions on the Improvements of *which they are susceptible* By 
the Right Honourable 81 u John Sinclair, Bart« Third 
Edition. 2 vol. 8 vo. Edinburgh. Constable & Co. ISIS. 

general Report of the Agricultural Statey and Political Circumstan^ 
ces of ScotUnul: D,tawn up for the Consideration of the Board of 
Agrievkwre and lutetnal hnprorvementy under the Diiertwns f 
the Right Hon* Sir John Sinclair, the Rresident. S vol-*- 
and App hdix 2 vol* 8 vo.—with a volume of Plates in 4to. 
Edinburgh, Constable & Co. London, Longman & Co. lbJ4l 

are not now going to make any jokes on Sir Johp Siiiciiur 
7 T ^wbo appears in a very respectable and meritorious 
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III the voleiAeft iiow before us. Indeed, we ate not gmnff to 
iliake any jokes at alt $ and think it but fair to our frivobixa 
readers to apprise them at the outset, that we propose to spend, 
about twenty pa^^es in discoursing calmly and candidly«about 
Agriculture and Scotch farming-f-tbr the instruction, rather than 
the entertainment, of those who do us the honour of attendinglo 
our lucubrations. •About three-fourths of the landed f>roprieUva 
of England, we suppose, are still in the country;—and in the long 
nights of this dreary season, some of them may perhaps find 
leisure to indulge a little curiosity about the causes which have in* 
creased the value of their possessions, and the practices which are 
likely still tarther to improve it* To the guests or rivals of u Bed¬ 
ford or a Coke—to the readers or pupils of a Davy—we have nut 

E erhaps any very important information to oiler ; and certainly 
ave no need to address any praise of a study which, in modern 
|is well as' in antient times* has engaged the attention of men of 
the most exalted rank and the most distinguished talents,—‘and 
been recommended to every lover of his country, scarcely more 
by its paramount importance to every order in the community^ 
than by the manly and independent spirit which it seems to ex¬ 
cite among its votaries. We*confess, however, that we Teckon 
upon Bomowbat of a larger audience; and venture to hope, that 
our popular little summary may rouse the attention of some 
doicnt spirita, that would turn with aifright from quartos of de¬ 
tailed instruction,*—and stimulate the activity or ambition of 
some of those powerful individuals, whose authority can over<.> 
come prejudice, and whose patronage may be sufiicient to suj)^. 
port innovation., For the sake of this chance, as well as of our 
own reputation, we shall endeavour to lie as perspicuous, and as 
little tedious, as possible. 

About five hundred volumes, we believe, have been published 
on Agricultural sul:yects in this country, within the last twenty 
years,— ^id some of them undoubtedly of ver^ great merit. Ihiit 
their subjects have been so generally limited, either to the capa¬ 
bilities ot a certain district, or to a particular branch of the 
science, that the volumes before us atibrd perhaps the first fair 
Opportunity we have yet had oi saying something on the geneial 
condition of this most useful ol all arts, and die justly celebrate^ 
practice of it in our own country. Wc shall not attempt to de^ 
hy, that it is with some little feeling of national ,pride that wo 
devote a portion of our Journal to an account of ^Scottish Hus¬ 
bandry ; but our readers, wc trust, will give us credit tor a bet¬ 
ter sentiment, white we endeavouy to exhibit the more promi¬ 
nent parts of a system which promises to be as beneficial as it 
pfaclicable, in other countries. It is our imenUon to avoid 
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malters of speculation and controversy—to abstain from mer« 
dbquisition and llicory—and to content ourselves at this time 
'with a concise outline of those courses of management which 
liavc iiecn sanctioned by successful experience. Our readers 
will be more able to appreciate the present state of our agricul- 
.ture and rural population, after a short retrospect of the condi¬ 
tion of both, at no very remote periods ♦ 

While the feudal system continued in its vigour, land was 
considered rather as a source of power than of revenue. Even 
in a year of abundance, nearly all its produce* was consumed 
tipon the spot. This produce was obtained by the unskilled 
Olid desultory labours of men, whose utmost object was to se- 
n»re the means of subsistence, and whose regular emplo 3 ’ment 
was war. Tlie miserable huts of these retainers were crowded 
around the castle of their chief; the arable land in the ncigh- 
lioui'hood was kept constantly under corn crops ; and, beyond 
ftt, a large tract was occupied in common, chiefly in the pas¬ 
turage of lean cattle. In these circumstances, even the little 
improvement which might have been effected by the superior 
industry of a few individuals, was effectually interdicted by the 
nature of their occupancy. It was deemed a matter of justice 
and expediency, to iiiterclmnge every year their small arable 
possessions, which were occupied tninrig and nmdaky as the 
phrase was in Scotland, or in separate ridges or patches, inter¬ 
mingled and unenclosed ; and no sooner were the crops carried 
c^, than all the arable land, as well as the pasture, was laid 
open to the herds and docks of the whole hamlet 

No great change in the state of society, or in the practice of 
agriculture, seems to have taken place in England, till towards 
the end of the fifieenth century, when the turbulence of the 
greater Batons began to be somewhat checked by the rise of a 
middle order, over which they had* no immediate control. The 
growing importance of the mercantile class, promoted by the 
policy of the Crown, served to strengthen its authority $ and^ 
in the reigns of Henry VII, and Henry VIII, the most poweir^ 
ful Barons wei*e at last compelled to forego their assumed rank 
of petty sovereigns, and to submit to the general laws of the 
kingdom. Acts against retainers were rigorously enforced; and 
manners changed will) the increasing wealth of the society. Mi- 
I tary services could no longer be accepted as a sufficient return 
for the occupancy of land; and au equivalent was to be found 
tai|)tirchase those fore^n luxuries with which commerce was 
b^inning to console the great landholders the loss of their 
jK)wer- Jt was inipoaiiblc, however, to ob^in this equivalent from 
jheir present tenants, who were too numerous to spare any eqa* 
tdderable share of produce j and they were accordingly very 
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S ie$ra!ly dis^ced; while tha want of any others possessed of 
I and capital, compeited the proprietors very' cenenilly to ^ 
tain their estates in their own hands, i^ut a great breadth of land 
can seldom be profitably cultivated by any one man whilct under 
tillage, and far less by a great landholder. The injudicious lawa 
of these times, also, wfaidi restrained both the home and foreign 
com trade, had a tendency to discourage all agriculture} iflh 
provement; while the constant demand ior Briiish wool in the 
foreign markets, and the comparatively little labour and risk which 
attend the management of pasturage, gave a decided preference to 
the production of that commodity. In vain were laws enactedf 
from time to time, for compelling proprietors to maintain farm¬ 
houses—to cultivate com—and to dimimdi their flocks of sheep. 


while private interest so strongly t^pposed their execution 
The first conscquenccb of this new order of things w^’e ex¬ 
tremely afflicting. Driven from their possessions py lliose to 
whom they had Jong looked up *as their natural protectors^ a 
large part of the population, destitute of all resources, were 
thrown ia a mass on the other orders, widi whom it was scarce¬ 


ly {possible they should condjine* Theie was indeed no room 
mr iheir employment, at a time when manulUctuiing industry 
had made but very little pj ogress in any part of the islancL 
The jealousy of tli« towns, besides, in the true spirit of the 
niercarutile system, seems to have opposed iheir reception. No 
one was allowed to work at a trade to which lie had not served 


an apprenticeship; and from some trades the clxildrcn of h* 
bourers seem to have been expressly exciujJed. The misery pf 
the lower orders, still further aggravated by the supjircssion of 
the monasteries, was so great during the sjxtcentli century, that 
the most cruel and arbitrary laws were ineffectually resoited td, 
for tlie supprcs&ion of crimes, in many instances perpetrated 
from desperation. It liud been the policy of the feudal system* to 
raise up a great population, witliout any regard to the menus 
of employment, by dividing land into the minutest portions 
on which a family could subsist} and at \he time ^'heii this 
system \va& overturned in Englaiiti, there was not—as ia our 
days, which have witnessed a .M/iular change ujioii a compara¬ 
tively small scale in the iiortlicrn parts ot the island—any vent 
for die supernumerary inliubitants, either within the kingdom 
or in distant colonics. The removal ox the small tenants w as in¬ 


deed the necessary precursor of agricultural improvement} but 
it ecenis to have been executed with too liuk cauupn ; and it hits 
contributed to entail upon the laiuJed piopcity of England n 
liqrdcu (in the shape of [Kior raiC'*) wliicu it upeiliaps innwracti- 
pable to ircipove, but which tlircutcus to become iutoicrabiev 
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In the low ccmnlry of Scotland; the feudal system maintain* 
ed its ground much longer than in England. A restless domi- 
neerifig aristocracy would have bid defiance to any restraints upon 
their order, which a weak government might have attempted to 
impose. It was not till after the accession of James to the Eng¬ 
lish throne, that revenue, rather than power, became the object 
of our great barons. To support their rank at the English court, 
it was necessary to raise their rents to the utmost: and though 
the change appears to have been more gradual than it had been 
in England, jet, if the picture drawn by Fletcher of Salton 
is not greatly exaggerated, the state of the lower classes in Scot¬ 
land, little more than a century ago, was fully as deplorable as in 
England in the time of Henry the Eighth, In the Highlands, 
the original system subsisted in unaiminished force, till the 
rebellion in 1745; and even at the present moment, it has 
undergone.but little cliangc in several parts of that remote dis¬ 
trict. 

Whatever may have been the progress of agriculture in Scot¬ 
land, previous to the demise of Alexander Third in 1286, it is 
certain that all the most valuable indentions now in use, cannot 
be traced so far back as the bi'ginning of the last century. At 
that time, and indeed in moat of our counties for fifty years af¬ 
ter, the antient arrangement still prevailed : The arable land was 
still divided into minute portions, or shared among tlic inbabi* 
tanu of tlie contiguous hamlet in alternate ridges i and the pas¬ 
ture land occupied in common. 

About the end of the seventeenth century, the extreme incon¬ 
venience of this system attracted the notice of the Scotish Le¬ 
gislature. The causes in which it originated, seem to have ex¬ 
isted no longer, at least in the low country: And, accordingly, 
by two separate statutes in 1695, one of them authorizing the 
division of commons, and the othar the separation of proper¬ 
ty lying in runrig^ both these impediments were almost entirely 
removed. By neither of them, indeed, was this economy pro¬ 
scribed upon the property of an individual; he might still per¬ 
mit his tenants to abide by their former arrangement. But it 
)iras easily perceived that such a system of occupancy excluded 
everj valuable improvement j and, soon after commons were di- 
yided, and intermixed properties disentangletl, land was let out 
to ^,heid in severalty and in continuous portions. There is 
(icarcely any instance of commons or of runrig lands now to be 
found in the Lowland counties, except such as belong to a few 
}loyal burghs,—all of which, as well as the Crown lands, were ex- 
j||ptcd from the operation of these highly beneficial enactments. 
IW'hoiigh by these lavv's, ^nd by the preyious regulations cou* 
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cettmig titbesy established jn 163S« the Legislature of Scot« 
land hod wisely removed by far the greatest obstructions to 
agricultural improvements; yet their progress, during the first 
fifty years of the last century, was exceedingly slow, even in the 
soutb-easteyn counties—in others scarcely perceptible. Very lit¬ 
tle capital, skill or industry, were to be found among professional 
farmers; and the ignorance of the true principles of political 
and rural economy which prevailed among landholders them¬ 
selves, and their inveterate attachment to a system of connexion 
with the tenantry, which should combine revenue with power^ 
opposed the introduction of these necessary articles from other 
quarters, and the growth of them even on their own estates. 
Their deep-rooted aversion to the enlargement ol farms, and the 
independence of their tenants, was met by a sort of tacit com¬ 
pact among the latter class, by which it was deemed a disho¬ 
nourable Action to make an ofier for a farm, while the present 
occupier had any hope of a renewal of his lease; and whi(;h led 
them to resent every innovation which the more intelligent 
landholders occasionally introduced'. ^ 

About the middle of last century, and throughout the greater 

1 )art of Scotland for more than twenty years afterwards, as we 
earn from the writings of Lord Karnes and Mr Wight, the 
practice of agriculture had received but very little Improvement- 
Commons, indeed, had been divided in several counties, and 
the old mode of occupyipg arable land in detached allot n)ents 
had fallen into disuse; but the ancient distinction between in^ 
Jitld and outfieid^ was still preserved. The former received all 
the manure that was made at the farm stead, and was kept con¬ 
stantly in tillage, most commonly under a succession corn 
crops, though a crop of peas was occasionally interposed. The 
outfield division, which was usually the larger of the two, was 
treated with still greater severity. tJpon some of the most con¬ 
venient spots, the sheep and cattle were confined, during the 
night, in temporary folds; and after the soil had been thus some¬ 
what enriched, it was cropped with oats every year until its pro¬ 
duce would no longer defray the cost of seed and labour. It 
was then left, full of all sorts of weeds, to recover a sward of 
coar'^o herbage, by the unassisted operations of nature; and in 
due time again subjected to a similar course of exhaustion. In 
those instances where lime was applied, the soil was still more 
eftectually reduced to a state of sterility: It was thought that so 

S eat an expense could never be too speedily reimbursed ; and 
€ abundant crops that Vere obtained from fresh land, of even 
an inferior quality, by means of lime, had no effect in grati^- 
k)g the short-sighted avai'ice of' its posscsson 
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The only crops extensively cukivated at this period, were oatsy 
treat or big, and pens. Wheat and barley were confined almort 
exclusively to a few districts,—and the former was looked upon 
with jealousy by landholders as bring a very exhausting cropt 
even upon soils naturally rich. On those sandy loams, which 
have since been rendcied so productive by means of turnip and 
clover, the culture of wheat was seldom or never attempted.. 
Neither of these green crops had then entered into the common 
rotations of farniers, in any part of Scotland. Potatoes, which 
were introduced from Ireland about the end of the seventeenth 
century, had seldom been tried in the fields; and the present 
improved mode of cultivating beans in drills was unknown. 

The operatiofis of husbandry were conducted in a most irre¬ 
gular and desultory manner. Intense labour, for a few weeks at 
beed-time and harvest* was succeeded by a long period of indo¬ 
lence. The summer months were unprofitably eniploj'cd in pro¬ 
viding fuel, commonly peat and turf 5 and in securing what was' ‘ 
called meadow hay, the meagre produce of some marshy s{>ot,' 
which was then considered be a very useful appendage to e- 
veiy/arm. After tlie crops were carried to the stack-yard, no 
great exertion of either men or horses was required till the re¬ 
turn of spring. The ploughman was commonly sent into the^ 
barn, where little more was expected of him, than that he 
should provide straw enough for the maintcUanca of the hor- 
^ and cattle from day to Ploughs, harrows, and, only 

in some places, carts,—all of them of a very inferior descrip¬ 
tion, were the only field implements. Never fewer than four 
horses or oxen were yoked to the plough, sometimes two of each, 
but most commonly four oxen and two horses, and frequently 
more. The roads were seldom practicable to wheel-carriages y 
and corn, and all other articles, were carried on horseback. 
There was a constant struggle between the scanty crops and the 
indigenous weeds of the soil ; and a bad harvest, especially if 
succeeded by a severe winter, in which the cattle perished for 
want of provender, often brought ruin on the unhappy husband¬ 
man. 

In other respects, the inhabitants of the country, in tlie car^ 
ly part of the last century, differed very much from their suc¬ 
cessors. In dress, in manners, and in diet, very Itttle distinc¬ 
tion was observed between master and servant. Every family, 
with the assistance of the tradesmen of the nearest village, ma¬ 
nufactured all its linen and woollen cloths, from the raw ma¬ 
terials produced on the spot. Very little jntcrccHirse subsisted 
between town and country, or. even belwetn ililleront j>arts of 
the same county. New crops, and new inocica oi ciiUure,^ wero' 
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h^g confined to the places where they oiriginated» or were first 
introduced ^—and it might have been thought^ that centuries^ 
would elapse before a correct system of agriculture could make 
the progress which it has already made in all tl>e Lowland coaa* 
ties. 

While the cultivators themselves continued in this state of; de¬ 
pression, it may be naturally imagined, that their disposable pro* 
duce, for the consumption of the towns, was neither abundant, nor 
of the best quality. I^ss wheaten bread was then consumed by tlie 
middling ranks, than by common labourers at present. Oat-mea!^ 

{ )repared in various ways* with bread made of the meal of bar- 
cy or big, and peas, were the chief articles of food everywhere* 
Butcher’s meat appeared but seldom, and at stated intervals, up¬ 
on the tables of tradesmen and farmers. For nearly lialf the 
year, very Utile fresh meat was to be procured in our markets'^ 
at a ]ieriod when potatoes, turnips, or even good hay, were not 
employed in fattening live stock. The universal practice was, 
to kill a number of beasts, proportioned to the moderate want^ 
of the vicinity, about the end of putumn j—the flesh was salted, 
and its consumption frugally apportioned among the winter and 
spring months. The cattle were seldom more than half-fat, and 
and not very large ; but such as they were, it was thought no 
small^matter for two, or perhaps four, of the lower sort of trades-^ 
men, to purchase one among them. At other times, it was not 
a very safe plan for a hutcaer to kill an ox or a cow, even wv 
pretty large villages, unless about three-fourths of the carcase 
were engaged beforehand. 

Before the middle of the last century, the only valuable 
provements were executed by tht landholders themselves. *— 
The poor illiterate tenant, confined to one spot, and earning a 
bare subsistence by incessant labour, dared not venture from 
the beaten path of his fbre&thers. To him, every innovation 
on the established routine, appeared fraught with ruin. These 
new crops^ and new modes of management, he would remark^ 
will never answer for a man who has a rent to pay. Besides, 
the want of economy, which is too generally observable in the 
operations of great landholders, confirmed the aversion of their 
tenants to eve^y new experiment, f 

I _:___ 

Tlie introduction of summerfallow, into East Lothian, by Itff 
Walker, tenant in Beanston, soon after the Union, will be admitted, 
We hope, even by the anttdaliowists of the present day, to have been 
meritorious exception. 

f Turnips were cultivated by several landhoklers before the year 
1745 ; but they made so little progress, that about 1760, there pro- 
frably we^e not 50 acres on all the tenanted farms of Scotland. At 
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Before this period, however, some enterprising prrarietiM 
hed introduced upon their own personal farms the culture of 
turnips and clover; and, in 1723, formed themselves into an 
association, under the title of ‘ The Society of Improvers in 
the Knowledge of Agriculture in Scotland.* Their Transao 
tions were published from time to time; and in 1743, the 
most valuable papers were collected into one volume. But 
though this Society soon comprehended three hundred of the 
principal landholders of Scotland, it subsisted for little more 
than twenty years; and until 17is4, when the Highland Society 
was estal3lishe(l, there was no large institutixm in Scotland for 
promoting agricultural improvements. In 1787, this Society 
procured a royal cliartcr; and, in 1789, 3000/. was granted to it 
out of the money paid on restitution of the forfeited estates. 
Notwithstanding the restricted character which tlvc title implies^ 
the Highland Society now consists of members from every part 
of Scotland ; and embraces, in its Transactions, what relates to 
the agriculture and rural economy of the whole country. 

Among the meritorious injJividuals who have lal:mured to 
promote the internal improvement of Scotland, a Conspicuous 
place is unquestionably due to the Compiler of the works before 
us. The vast accumulation of matters of detail, on which his 
industry has been employed, is a fund from which the statesman 
and political ccononjist, as well as the humblest cultivator, may 
draw much useful information. The Statistical Account of Scot¬ 
land, and the numerous publications that have emand.ted from 
the National Board, which lie had unquestionably the merit of 
originating, have brought to view a great many interesting facts, 
on almost every topic connected with the internal economy of 
Britain. They have established a constant communication be¬ 
tween the most distant parts of tlie country; and have not only 
powerfully contributed to dispel prejudices in quarters where the^ 
were known to be the most obstinate,—but have excited a spirit 
of inquiry and of enterprise, which form a striking contrast with 
the contented indolence, and almost invincible apathy that s# 
generally prevailed in former times. 

this time, Mr William Dawson began to cultivate them in drills, on 
a large scale, at Frog den, in Roxburghshire; and the success of 
this spirited farmer, soon spread them over that and the adjacent 
counties. It is to the excellent example of this gentleman, in this 
and several other branches of Husbandry—to the spirit with which 
he surmounted all difficulties—»and to the systematic manner in which 
operations were conducted,—that we ought to attribute, in no 
eijnj^ degree, the skill and energy which, soon after that period, be- 
displayed among the tenantry of the South-eastern counties* 
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' Tb^ %arthy Baronet, indeed, has sometimes been eecused of 
n<N; being quite so expeH in selecting as in accnmutattng infor- 
mation, and has been supposed not only to be a little credulous 
and sanguine in agricultural enterprises, but even to be attached 
rather too fondly to the notions of a former age. Of this Third 
edition of the Husbandry of Scotland, however, we will venture 
to say, that it does not give much countenance to such .charges* 
The best practices of Scottish Agriculture are minutely but con^ 
cisely described in a plain, business-like manner, in the first part 
of the work. The materials, indeed, were furnished by a great 
number t»f the most •skilful agriculturists, who, instead of indulg¬ 
ing in speculation, have contented themselves, in general, wiui 
merely stating the particulars of their own management, and the 
success that has attended it. Their buildings and fences—their 
instrunrienls—their crops and live-stock—their general system, 
and the minutiae which it embraces, are all so faithfully delineat¬ 
ed, that if our previous acquaintance with these matters does not 
greatly nrislead us, we think all the leading features of ihc husband¬ 
ry.and ru^al economy of Scotland may be distinctly traced, by 
readers the least conversant with these subjects. This branch of 
the work is, without all doubt, the most useful performance of 
the kind that has ever appeared in this country ; and with the 
exception of an idle discussion about preserving from the plough 
a few acres of rich old grass, there is scarcely any thing that we 
should wish to see omitted. Of the Second Part wo do not 
think quite so well. It contains Dissertations on the Size of 
Farms, on liCases, and on the various Descriptions of Persons 
employed in Agriculture. In these the author’s love of detail 
and petty rcgnlation is rather too conspicuous; though his opi¬ 
nions seem to have undergone a very favourable change since the 
first edition was publishecl. There is an Appendix of forty-six 
articles, a few of them of real value, but the greater number ei¬ 
ther quite trivial or foreign to the subject. It is but just to add, 
that the worthy Baronet’s claims on this occasion are sufficient¬ 
ly moderate, and preferred with the utmost modesty and can- 
aour. The book, as he informs us in the preface, was drawn up 
at the request of Sir Joseph Banks. * The credit of thfe know* 
ledge which thi*^ work may contain belongs entirely to the intel¬ 
ligent and public-spiritea farmers from whom that information 
has been detived. ’ For himself he asks no more than the merit 
of ^ collecting, condensing and digesting the important informa¬ 
tion which was most liberally furnished. ’ 

The ‘ General Report ’ is founded on the Statistical Account 
and the County Surveys, and is meant to exhibit, in a compa¬ 
ratively small compass, all Uiat is of general utility in these rC- 

TOI« XXIV. NO. 47. F 
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lummous works, in regard to the ‘ A^^icaltural State and Politi¬ 
cal CSrcamstancos • of jScotland. The plan is nearly the saiti^ 
with that prescribed by the Board for the County Reports—whic|v 
is so extensive that no surveyor has ever been able to do justice to 
all its parts. But on this occasion, seldom more tlian a single' 
chapter seems* to have been allotted to one individual; and a few 
copies of the orip;Hial Sketches were circulated for remarks long 
before the whole wore put together in their present form. Thougn 
this arrangement has probably secured the work from any great 
error, in regard to facts, it has occasioned other faults which it- 
was scarcely less desirable to avoid. The different writers have 
sometimes encroached on the province of one another—which 
has rendered the woik too large. In some instances, there is 
too much of speculation and controversy ; the text and the notes 
are at variance; and no authoritative decision comes to the aid 
of the uninitiated reader. In several other parts there is abund-* 
ant proof of the absence of a regulaliiig mind; contradictions' 
as well as redundancies are but too frequent; and some of the 
former sufficiently obvious and important. We allude in parti-^ 
cular to the connexion between landlord and tenant, which is 
here treated of more or less largely, by at least four different 
writers; two of whom contend for giving it a purely commercial'' 
character; while the other two, one ol them Sir John Sinclair 
himself, recommend covenants—with which the more intelligent 
landholders now see it to be their interest to dispense.' The Ap¬ 
pendix, indeedv is so objectionable throughout^ that we think 
the work would be greatly improved if a full moiety of it were 
obiitted in future editions. 

But, with all these faults, k wa® impossible for us to peruse 
this General R^ort without experiencing a high degree of sa¬ 
tisfaction, in which we think every candki reader will participate. 
It is written for the most part by persona belonging to a classy 
which it was usual, till a late peiiod, to reproach for ignorance 
and perverseness. While the cultivators of almost every part of 
Europe have continued stationary—forming the lowest order of 
society, and in some countries are still sunk in hopeless slavery; 
the farmers of the greater part of Britain have emerged from 
sloth and indigence,—and now participate largely in that general 
improvement, to which their knowledge and industry have con¬ 
tributed in no small degree. The different courses of manage¬ 
ment, with their adaptation to the diversities of our soil and 
mate, and the manner in which the several opeiations are con^ 
ducted with the greatest economy of labour and capital, are 
described with precision by men who write from their own expe¬ 
rience. The best proof of the excellence of our husbandry io 
the amount of the surplus produce obtained from a soil seldom 
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anci ftitUAted linder a rallier tiDgenial 
This is indicated by the revenue of the landholaerf which it 
preatcr than can be drawn from land under much more favout* 
able circumstances. It is paid/too^ not from the saving of ex- 
ti'eme parbimony, but from the liberal profits of judicious ex-* 
penditure- While this revenue has advanced in a much hi^et' 
proportion than the price of land produce, the profits pf the 
farmer, and the wa^es of the labourer, have hitherto increased 
in perhaps an equal ratio. And, to support all these charges^ 
the marketable produce has been greatly augmented for the 
ncral Consumption. 

Agriculture is not the only subject treated of in this work z 
It contains, among other matters, some account of the Manu¬ 
factures, Commerce, and Fisheries of the country. But the re¬ 
marks which we propose to offer, shall be confined to Agricultu¬ 
ral topics alone. Instead of following the arrangement of the 
Report, we shall, therefore, endeavour to give a concise view 
of the most important circumstances in the present state of our 
Agriculture and Rural Economy of such as relate to the 

means of preserving and increasing the fertility of the soil, and 
of drawing fnun it the most valuable products;—and nextf of 
those arrangements which have for their object to obtain these 
products with the greatest possible economy of labour and ca¬ 
pital. It is not enough that our fields? give large crops without 
impairing the vigour of the ^ the nett profits may be still 
inconsiderable; or the whole may be consumed in reproduc¬ 
tion. in the present circumstances of Britain—while the greater 
part of her population is otlierwise employed than in the culti¬ 
vation of the soil, this is a matter of the utmost importance* 
Before concluding this article, we shall notice the circumstances 
which have facilitated the progress of the art in Scotland, andi 
the obstacles it still has to encounter. 

I. The introduction of Ittmips and Clover has in a few years 
effected a greater improvement in almost every department of 
husbandly’’, than will easily be believed by those who look only 
to the market value of these crops. They have been the meana 
of rendering productive those inferior soils which it was impos-^ 
^iiblc to cultivate with profit under the okf systsm of successive 
corn crops. • Even on land of a better quaKty, the crops whicl 4 
succeed th^m are so much more abundant, that it is probable 
as many bushels of corn now grow on the half of a given ex¬ 
tent of ground, as were fcurmerly raised on the whole. la ihi^ 
view alone, almobt the whole value of the turnips and cloveraf 
may be said to be a clear gain. Fallow has been banished from 
1^11 dry soils by turnips; and where land is laid down to pasture^ 
were of clover and rvegrass will fatten more stork than eoutki 
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bar^ exist on 10 acres left Inft of laeeds, to be plante^^ afl^ 
several years, by natural ji^aaaes* Without such crops as these# 
it is difficult to conceive oy abat means cattle and sheep coaid 
have been much improvea in alltbeir most valuable properties, 
in a climate wbfere the natural pastuiTS yield very little rood for 
half the >ear. In those parts of Scotland where turnips are not 
yet extensively cultivated, the cattle are frequently so much re¬ 
duced during winter, that half the ne^at grass season is scarcely 
sufficient to rc^store their condition j and when winter has been 
unusually long and severe, numbers of them perish by famine. 
The va^ addition made both to the quantity and quality of the 
dunghill by the consumption of green cl(»ver and turnips, is of 
itself a powerful recommendation in thejr favour; and turnr|'>St 
accordingly, are now cultivated on soils but little suited to their 
growth, for this very purpose. 

Both clovers and turnips were cultivated in England so earty 
as thj? middle of the ITih century,—the latter indeed, as we learn 
from Blythe, only in gardens, tnough their value in feeding cat¬ 
tle and sheep was then known, and their more extensive cuhnre 
strongly recommended by that judicious writer. According to 
Tull, tnrnips were not sown in the fields, even in England, tiB 
die early part of the last century. It is to this ingenious per- 
.sOn that we owe the present most approved mode of cultivating 
them, though we have reduced his six-feet ridges to 27, or at 
most HO inches. The reasons which he assigns for sowing on 
ridgelets by a drill machine, rather than on the level by the 
hand, are so just, and so universally felt to be so in Scotland, 
that it is surprising shr^nld have made so few converts, even 
at this day, among bis own countrymen. 

The most common application of turnips, fi>r some time after 
they were introduced, was to the lattening of cattle. Sheep did 
not then form any important part of the stock of arable land : 
but on light soils, the full benefit of this crop was not obtained, 
till it had become the p»'actice to consume the greater part of 
the crop on the ground by sheep. W hen grown on clayey soils, 
the whole crop is still carried to the fold-yards, for the purpose 
of converting the straw into manure j and on dry lotifns it is 
tisually divided between the sheep and the fold yards, by drawing 

1 1 leaving a few ridgelets alternately, ihe poorest sandy 
IdoTn fail to yield an abundant crop of corn after tuinips 
Kd by felu-ep on the ground. "1 bey are consolidated and 
ro at the same time. The mode of consuming cloveirt 
Bgrass lias been aUo much improv^. At first, almoM; 
Me crop was reserved fv>r hay ; but this was soon fannd 
n unprofitable plan on thin dry soils,—which are 
most part pastured the very first year. On loams 
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|i'€MiMermbIe portion of the crop is^ut green for horses 
and milK cows $ and in some instances fur wth rearing and tat* 
tening cattle. This practice of soiling, as it is called^ which de* 
serves to become more general, both on the score of economy 
of grass and for the sake of increasing and enriching the dung* 
hill, has been adopted on a large scale, and with great snocess, 
by Mr Curwen of Workington* Hall in Cumberland, whose 
management in this rei^pect is higliJy worthy of imitation. 

Whatever may have been the influence of potatoes on the 
progress of population, it is impossible to ascribe to them any 
groat efScacy in the improvement of our agriculture. Accord¬ 
ing to the Statistical Account, they were first cultivated in the 
fields in Scotland in the year in the county of Stirling; 

and Dr Walker assures us that they were not known in the 
, Highlands and Isles till 174S. In the west^erp counties, where 
there is adarge population, and many small farms, potatoes are 
cultivated to a considerable extent; but on the east coast, where 
modern husbandry has made the greatest progress, they do not 
enter largely into any rotation of crops« except near great towns* 
The manure which they require, and their great bulk and weight, 
in proportion to their value, which do not allow them to be car* 
rieci to a distance, are eerious ol^ectiuns to the extensive culture 
of potatoes. In some places, indeed, they are given with ad¬ 
vantage to horses and other sorts of live* stock ; but their con* 
sumption in this way, which never was considerable, has beep 
much diminished since yellow and Swedi-sh turnips were intro* 
duced Potatoes cannot be substituted, like turnips, for a sum¬ 
mer* fallow, even on dry soils; and much less on strong clays, on 
which they do not prosper. On such soils, beans are prelerred 
to potatoes as a rotation crop ; and when drilled, and hand aiid 
horse-hoed, they super%»cde the necessity of iallowing olUner 
than once in a rotation of 6 or 8 years. 

Among the varieties ot the cereal gt^amina recently introduced 
into IScotlund, the most valuable is thepotatoe-uat. It is said to 
have been discovered growing in a field ot wheat in Cumberland 
in 1788 ; and from the produce of a single grain have been de¬ 
rived those large and productive crops which are now to be 
found throughout all the northern counties ot Britain* Scarce¬ 
ly any other variety of oats is cultivated upon low and fertile 
soils in this part of the island. Its produce both in corn and 
meal is greater on such land than any other kind of oats,—and 
in general, little inferior in value to a crop ot barley or of wheat 
aowji in spring* Summer wheat, triticum trimestte or cestivtmf 
has been tried in Scotland ; but ii has made little progress. Its 
chief value, perhaps, in our climate, is, that it may be sown in 
spring cm fields where the autumn sown wheat has partially fail- 
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pd. We have seen several fields carrying a mixed ctop of wbea^ 
and barley this season, that might have yielded a mu^h more 
yiduable preduce of wheat alone, bad this variety been employed 
%o fill up the vacancies of the tritievm hibemum* 

The old practice of taking consecutive corn crops on the same 
field, has been abolished in all the Lowland counties, by the cul¬ 
tivation of turnips, clovers, and drilled beans; one of which 
crops, or a crop of potatoes or peas, or a fallow, is almost uni¬ 
versally interposed between every two culmiferous crops. The 
order in which the crops succeed one another, is indeed varied 
by the diversity of soil, climate, and situation ; but the general 
rule admits of very few exceptions* The most common rota¬ 
tion on the best dry soils is one of 4f years;—wheat or oate from 
grass—turnips—wheat, barley or oats—clover and ryegrass ; 
one moiety'of the farm being under ^green qrops, and the other 
under \|rhat are called white crops, put on those soil^ in wbiclt 
8iliceoi|s sahd is the principal ingredient, it is necessary to re¬ 
tain the clover and ryegrass division for some years in pasture^ 
after which the rotation begins again with oat$. It js seldom 
indeed that a soil is so fertile as to bear this rotation without the 
intervention of two or more years' pasture, unless more manure 
is applied than can be obtained from its own produce.—On strong 
clays the rotations are more varied. Wheat and beans have 
been taken alternately for a number of years on the best soils $ 
but the most frequent courses are of 4 and 6 years in the order 
pf fallow—wheat—clover and ryegrass-^oats; or fallow—wheal 
—clover and ryegrass—oats—beans—and wheat. This 6’years' 
course is sometimes altered by postponing the clover ana rye¬ 
grass to the fifth year, thus;—fallow—wheat—beans, barley or 
oats—clover and ryegrass—oath; but the land is neither so clean 
nor sp well pulverized as it should be for clovers by this arrange¬ 
ment. On clayey soils, a complete fallow ^ considered as the ba¬ 
sis of every profitable rotation by the most judicious farmers of 
Scotland. We do not propose to engage in the controversy 
that has been long mnintuined, about the utility or expediency 
of the practice, nor do wc think it necessary that fallow should 
r^cur so often as it does in some places; but whatever may be 
the case in the southern counties of ]^ngland, it is certain, that 
it cannot yet be dispensed with in the wet cohesive soils of our 
cold humid climate. Some new c^ops may be introduced—an¬ 
other Tiill may arise and improve the present mode of culture— 
and more effective implements may invented, for expeditious¬ 
ly cleaning and pulverising the soil in t^e spring months; but; 
lib trials made upon a large scale to postpone a tkllow tor more 
than 8 years, have hitherto been successful in Scotland. 

^ ‘ If- js ihis alternation of white and green crop^, and this inters 
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ichaftge €f tiiliige and pastnrage, which peculiarly di&tingttiBh tha 
impmved husbandry of Scotland. It is no doubt truci thaiour 
fenners in general have sti]l too great a propensity to tillage $ but 
it must be considered, that the <^mand for the products of gt^ase 
land is very limited tliroughout the greater part of the counti^t 
and that the arable land does «ot exceed a fourth-^part of its 
extent. Very little of the latter, therefore, is kept constantly 
under grass; and not a great -deal always under the plough* 
The fertility of the soil is neither locked up by permanent pas* 
ture> nor dissipated <by perpetued aration. 

In the essentiai re(|uisites of extirpating weeds* carrying off 
superabundant moisture, and^nriching theeoil by manure, great 
improvement has been made of late years; though, jn regard to 
drainage, much still remains to be done. Under the old tya* 
tern, the farm-yard dung was scanty in amount, badly<pr^ar^* 
and profu^ly applied to a part of tne infield dtvisioa. We may 
^conceive the little attention that waS paid to ks increase, when 
Lord Bdhaven recommended to the farmers of East Lothian, 


to leave a large portion of their straw on the ground. ‘ A good 
* Btubfaie* * says his Lordship, ^ is the equallest mucking that can 
^ be given; ’ and to the high stubbles he ascribes the goodness 
of the crops in that county. It was the practice till a ^ery late 
period, even in the Southern counties, to apply very little of 
the straw as litter; all that could be eaten w'as frugally dealt out 
as provender to live stock, according to tlie early practice of the 
celebrated Bakcwell—in many instances on the field, where near¬ 
ly all the dung was lost; and that part of the infield in prepa¬ 
ration for wheat or bailey^ usually well stocked with the soeda 
and roots of all sorts ol' weeds, received an abundant dressing;, 
at the expense of all the other parts of the farm.—At the pre¬ 
sent time, the crops are cut very low ;—tiic straw of jtbe oulnuGsr- 
ous kinds, is used chiefiy for absorbing the excrem^titious nubt- 
iers of the domestic animals;—the juices of the dungbdl anecare- 
fiilly preserved from waste ;~it is greatly augmented «nd eth» 
riched by the consumption of green clover and turnips, and, 
made to undergo a greater or less degree of fermentation and 

g utrefaction, according to the crops and soils to which it is to 
e applied. Pung is ucyef laid on foul land,—very rardy on 
pasture or Ji^y grounds, as in £n(^ai)d; but it is distnbuted with 
economy oyer a third or a Iburtb part of the land in tUlaM, and 
over tile whole farm in regular succession, at a time when the 
«oil is in a state to receive tne greatest benefit from its operation. 
For a drilled turnip crop, it is indispensable that the dung be 
well rotted, and capable of instantly Hastening the growth of a 

S I, which, in its infancy, is exposed to the atta^ of several 
ly enemies* But an abu^anC crop of potatoes ma^ bo raii^ 
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by the use of fresh ufifermented manure; and for day ftoib 
nerallyi whether it be applied to a fallow under prej^ration for 
autumn-sown wheat, or for boons, as it has much longer time 
to decompose in the soil, a lel^s degree of putrefaction is required 
than for a turnip crop*- 

A corresponding improvement may be remarked in the ap- 

f licotion of lime, and in the subsequent management of the soiL 
n the best cultivated counties, it is now most frequently laid on 
finely pulverized land while under a fallow, or immtdjatcly before 
being sown with turnips. Sometimes it is applied in the spring 
to land about to be laid to pasture, and harrgwtd in with grass- 
seeds, instead of being covered by the plough ; and, by this 
mode of management, a very small quantity has produeed a 
striking and permanent improvement in some of the hill pas¬ 
tures of the South-eastern counties. Its effects are yet conspi¬ 
cuous after the lapse of almost half a century. In some places, 
lime is spread on grass land, a year or more before it is brought 
under the plough, by which the pasture, in the first instance, 
and the crops afterwards, are found to be much benefited. But 
in whatever manner this powerful stimulant is applied, the soil 
is never exhausted afterwards by a succession of culmiferous 
crops,—a justly exploded practice, which has reduced several 
naturally fertile tracts to a stafe of almost irremediable sterility. 

Besiefes farm-yard dung and lime, scvferal other substances, 
some of them of an enriching, and others of a calcareous na¬ 
ture, are extensively employed in particular districts. It has 
also become a common, and most beneficial practice of late, to 
form what is called compost dunghills. Of these there is none 
that can be prepared at a smaller expense throughout the great¬ 
er part of iScotland, nor any that increases the fertility of the 
Boil in a greater degree, than vihat is known by the name of 
Lord Meadowbank’s compost, formed of alternate strata of farm¬ 
yard dung and peat-moss, in the proportion of one part of the 
former to two or even three parts of the latter. By this method 
the home-made manure of ail farms at a moderate distance from 


peat moss, may be at least doubled 5 and, in our own experience, 
it has scarcely been possible to distinguish between die efiicacy 
of this compost, when properly prepared, and that of an equal 
quantity of farm-yard dung. . * 

It has been frequently alleged, and with some truth, that our 
Bkill in the management of live stock has not kept pace with our 
improvements in tillage husbandry. There has never appeared 
in Scotland any farmer who can be compared in this respect with 
Buch men as Bakewcll, CuHey, and several of ih(*ir followers. 
iVe shall not stop to point out the great difference thei e is in the 
ftnd surface, and particularly in the density and demands 
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and l^gland, to which', rather than to any hlameable inatten¬ 
tion, we aae willing to ascribe the inferiority of our farmers in 
this important department. But, instead of stating a%hmpari- 
son between the progress of tlje two countries, it would be more 
candid to compare the former and present state of this branch 
of husbandly in our own country. It is certain that all the dif¬ 
ferent species of our domesticated animals have been greatly im¬ 
proved both ill form and size, within the last lO years, most 
commonly by a judicious selection of bvecdersof the same race, 
and a more liberal supply of firnd, though in some instances by 
crossing with varieties from the South. Wherever the soil and 
climate are favourable, as in the south-eastern counties, the 
most valuable races of cattle and sheep have been introduced, 
and then managed skilfully and profitably, combined with the 
most productive rotations of arable land. Even the recently 
imported Merinos, have already travelled as far as the remote 
Isles of Orkney, and, it is probable, will soon be widely spread 
over the better parts of the Highlands. A most excellent breed 
of horses for draught has been long reared in the western coun¬ 
ties,—the farmers of which have also the m^rit of forming a 
stock of cattle for the dairy, not surpassed by any in the island. 
The West Highland, the Gallona\, and other breeds of cattle 
ere too will known to require any notice here,—the ugh we must 
acknowledge that they were, till very lately, but little indebted 
for their valuable properties to the skill or care of their owners. 
But this remark will not apply to a large pre^ortion of our sheep 
farmers. Both the carcase and the wool of the Cheviot flocks 
have long been the objects of skiHul and systematic improvement; 
and this breed has been for many years gradually dislodging the 
less valuable but more hardy race of mountain sheep, from all 
but the most dei^ated and stormy districts. 

It is thus tliat inijirovenients in one leading branch of husband¬ 
ry, extend their influence to all the rest. 1 he same green crops 
which have so greatly augmented the produce of our corn fielus, 
have brought our cattle and sheep to a state of profitable matu¬ 
rity, before they reacli half the age at which they were formerly 
brought to market. The one half of a given space of dry-soil¬ 
ed arable land, under an alternate rotation, gives as much com, 
and the other half at least twice as much butcher meat as* tlie 
whole did 50 years ago. 

II. The distinction between the gross and disposable produce 
of the soil, is suflioiently obvious. In the common language of 
the country, all that is carried to^market. is called disposable; 
^thftl is, all that remains after deducting the seed und the home 
consumption of the farmer, the labourers and the labouring cat- 
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^e. But it is not only that porticm of the produce which is 
^^arily consumed on the sp^ and which may be more or less^ 
according to circumstances which do not affect the Result, that 
ou^ht deducted^ but also a rjuantity of produce^ equal in 
value to the paymexlts,|nade for farm work to tradesmen and la-r 
bourers, wherevm: their residence may be; and in whatever me¬ 
dium they may be paid. By the term disposable, therefore, we 
understand what remains of the gross produce, after all the 
charges of production have been defrayed. On the amount of 
this surplus depends the subsistence of all the other orders of the 

E eople, and its value in the market measures both the rent of the 
tndholder and the profits of the farmer.—All those intellectual 
end mechanical contrivances, it is evident, which diminish the 
charges of producing bread and butcher-meat, have an effect 
precisely similar to the inventions which economize the labour 
and capital of the manufacturer. In both cases, indeed, some 
inconvenience is felt for a Ume by those whose labour is dispens¬ 
ed with ; but in both cases too, the community is benefited, by 
the greater abundance and consequent cheapness of the seve^ 
ral articles. Besides, as this cheapness has a powerful effect in 
augmenting consumption, the Capital save<l in the first instance, 
Cr the greater part of it, is usually reinvested in the undertak¬ 
ing; and the same, or cvqn a greater number of hands, is em* 
ployed than before. . It is not probable that the cotton manufac¬ 
ture, for example, would now employ so many people, if the 
mecbanital inventions of Arkwright, Crompton, and others, 
had not brought its fabrics into general use by their cheapness, 
llie thrashing mill, in like manner, has not diminish^ the 
number of £irm labourers, as was so much dreaded; and w ages 
liave increased instead of diminishing,--because the capital saved 
by this machine, is now employed in extending agricultural im¬ 
provements which the use of it has rendered more profitable. 

The earliest, and one of the most valuable improvements in 
the agricultura] machinery of Scotland, was that made upon 
the {dough by James Small, on ingenious mechanic, soon after 
the year 1763. To his skilful alterations on the old &ots plough 
we are indebted for the present well-constructed implement, 
drawn by two horses. Before that time, as we have already ob¬ 
served, the plough was commonly worked, even in tbg southern 
counties, by four oxen and two horses; in other districts by 
eight, ten, or sometimes twelve oxen, and never by fewer tbioi 
four horses, or two horses and two oxen* Small's improvementl 
. had the effect of diminishing the power Required about two-fiftbsi 
while the work is executed oy his plough widi much greater ac<* 
curacy in regard to the depth and breadth of the furrow-alicet 
gpfWriy angle at which it should rest, than by the ol4 
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JLord Kaines, who wariQly patronized Sfnal], had the 
tati$iWfon of seeing his plough spread over the greater part of 
Berwickshire* and the counties adjacent; and his Lordship’i^ 
prediction* that two-horse ploughs would come into genera) use» 
has been verified since* througliout all the Lowlands of Scotland. 
Several ingenious persons* since Small’s time* have varied a little 
the form of some of its parts; and the recent introduction of 
ploughs made wholly of iron, deserves to be mentioned vridi 
approbation ; but, in all the most essential points* there has been 
no material alteration. The two-horse ploujrh* nearly such as 
Small left it* is now almost the only one used in the best culti¬ 
vated counties. 

The superior economy of tw'o-horse ploughs is so obvious* 
and so considerable^ that to us it Seems quite unaccountable 
that they should not have long since banished the expensive 
teams which are still Lut too oommon in the Southern part of 
the Island. It is not improbable that Small availed himself of 
his knowledge of the Rotherham plough* for which a patent 
had been obtained so early as 1720, in constructing that which 
goes by his name; and* if this be the case* it is one instance 
more of the greater facility with which improvements travel 
and establish uiemselves in the North tlian among our South«- 
ern neighbours* with whom they have in most cases originated. 
Ploughs drawn by* two horses, and even by one horse* were 
well known in England before the middle of the sevcnteentlr 
century; and yet, in several of the southern counties* three* 
^bur* and often five horses are still yoked to a clumsy unma¬ 
nageable machine* which does not go over so mfleh ground h| 
a given time* nor perform its work so well* as the plough drawa 
by two horses in tW country. The expense of ploughing with 
a team of four horses* attended by a driver besides the pu>ugK-> 
man-—even though the horses should do all other sorts of work 
in proportion to their number* cannot be so little as 50 per cent* 
more than the expense of ploughing with two horses. The an-* 
nual charges of this small plou^ in ScotlatKl are about 120/. on 
an average; and* as 60 acres may be cultivated by it* according 
to the rotations already mentionea* the yearly expense chargeable 
on this account oi) every acre is 2L When four horses are em*- 
ployod* it pannot be less than S^.*—probably a good deal more* 
By this practice* theretbre* the rent must be diminished not only 
1^ per acre* but as much more as will be equal to the profit of 
the farmer on this wasteful employment ot his ca]>ital. 
this is not all. Every well-fed horse consumes tlie produce of 
four acres of land of medium fertility; so that eight acreq, 
which* under good management* would give food for at 
^alf as many human beings^ are thus wantonly sacr^ced to ‘ ^ 
^Q5t ineitcufiable perversity. 
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This charge will be retorted,* we doubt not, if we should ven* 
ttire to defend the employment of horses in preference to oxffl 
for the ^^eneral purposes of modern husbandry. Ii is neverthe- 
less certain, that horses are the least expensive, and by f tr the 
most convenient labourers, though oxen may be advantageously 
worked in particular situations. Ou all farms of a moderate 
size, ciiltivared for corn and green crops in regular succession^ 
and where a thrashing-mili is not worktd by animal power, espo 
cialJv on ail farms stluatetl at a distance from markets, fuel and 
manure, oxen can seldom or never be employed on a great scale 
without much loss. An ox team capable of ploughing as much 
land as a pair of horses, will convume the produce of one-fourth 
more land, after allowing for the increase of their weight and va¬ 
lue. It is to no purpose that calculations arc ofl'ered to show 
that oxen can be purchased for less money than horses—that 
the market value of the food ^hey consume is in some places 
lower—that they are liable to fewer accidents—and that while 
the carca^ie of the ox goes to the shambles, that of the horse is 
thrown to the dogs or the dunghill. These specious arguments 
are indeed well calculated to impose on that class whose igno¬ 
rance of rural affairs is so facetiously described by Burke. But 
the proper questirm is, Whether, under the most approved 
courses of modern husbandr}", the ox or the horse team will give 
the labour reejuired, with the least consumption of produce ? 
Will the produce of an acre of arable land, for instance, rtiurn 
as much labour when consumed by oxen as by hofsscs ^ The 
market price,of that prmluce is merely a local and temporary 
circumstance, and so is the price of the animals tbemseivcis. In 
the vicinity of large towns, where no distant carriages are re¬ 
quired, and whicii might therefore seem to bo well adapted to 
the employment of oxen, it is acknowledged, that from the great 
demand for green crops, the price of their food is ranch higher 
than that of horses. Besides, it cannot be doubted, that a great 
demand for working oxen would raise their price,—while that of 
horses would tall in a sitniHr pro|>ortion. If a greater number 


were reared to meet this demand, other products would neces¬ 
sarily be diminished. I'he weight of beef gained during the 
period of labour must indeed be placed to the credit of the oxen ; 
but the beef and labour together require a much greater extent 
of arable land for tlieir production, than an equal quantity of 
eacli obtained separately ; the former by fattening oxen at three 
•or£>ur years old, and the latter by the use of horses. We must 
refer to the works before us, to the General Report in pariicu- 
itL for the further discu'ssioii of this much agitated question ; ami 
9|yi only notice, that expcn'^e alone is not a sufficient criterion 
^Bhrhich to decide it. Great exertions are required at particu- 
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Ittr and, in our variable climate, expeditioil is often a 

matter of the first importance. Of such exertions oxen are con¬ 
stitutionally incapable $ at least none of our present breeds can be 
lioixipared, in this respect, with horses. Oxen have accordingly 
been laid aside in Scotland, with very few exceptions, in e^oct 
proportion to the progress of modern husbandry, * 

The Thrashing-mill is another instrunent of si ill more re¬ 
cent inirodnction, which has had a powerful t fleet not only iti 
diminisliing the charges, but in auguientiiig the rnarket?lblQ pro¬ 
duce of land. After a great many unsuccesiiriil attempts, this 
useful machine,^which had been long ielt to be nn important 
dehideta/um^ was completed in aii its ct^senlia) part'* by >Ir Mei- 
kle, an ingenious inill-wright in Eist I^thian, the year 

1786; though it Ilf '‘erwards ?eccive<l some considc rSbIeimprove¬ 
ment, both from him and others. It is nowVmployed on almost 
every lUnn that requires two or more ploughs ihrouj^hont all the 
Lowland counties,—wrought by water, wind, or animal power, 
and in some few instances by steam. The saving of labour by 
the use of a well conslriicled thrashing-mill, particularly if di iven 
by water, is so great, that every kind of grain U thra^shed and 
dressed for market, at the ►xpense of dies'^ing alone, whrn the 
flail was em| loyicl. It is also much m(»re perfet tJy separated 
from the s^raw, than it ever was by manual labour, llje expe¬ 
dition with which the operation is performed, is a circumstance 
scare- ly less imptirlant than its economy. When thrashed by 
the flail, corn usually lies for several days, sometimes weeks, on 
atlampfloor, before it is cleanAI, exposed to vermin and pil¬ 
fering ; whereas, by a good mill, a large quantity may l>e thrash¬ 
ed, completely dressed, and secured in a granary in a few hours, 
and under the eye of ihe owner. The wcjrk is often performed, 
when the weather will not permit any operations out of doors ; 
and whether it be the object of the farmer to take advantage of 
the state of the markets, or to provide his seed corn, or straw 
for his live stock, the thrashing-mill is an immediate and cffec- 

♦ There is such a weight of autboncy on the otlier side, that we 
ought not to disregaid the eiperience of other countries in support of 
what we have stated. The Fiench, notwrithstanding their more fa- 
Vf urable climate, seem to tjiink as meanly of ox teams as the far¬ 
mers of Scodand. They are seldom employed, it seems, b\\{ by the 
Metayers. • Les travanx de la grande culture se font avec de che- 
Vaux, et non avec de boeufs, Cette preference nVst point due a une 
routine aveugle, comme on I’a av^inc6, eile est le resultat d’un calcut 
positif, celui d’une balance raisonn^e des avantages et des inconve. 
niexs que presente Pemploi de ces deux especes d'animaux. * Aaw- 
Cours Comflet dPAgricidHre Par ks Membres de la Sectio*^ 
iiTAgriculture de VInUUut de France* I, j>, IGI, Pans 1809, 
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tual Resource. A goocj deal of corti, too, may be pl*eserved hi 
an uofavonrahlc harvest^ when speedily thrashed^ which Wouldi 
spoil on the field or* in a stack. No other invention has given 
snch facilities to the management of large concerns; nor has any 
other contributed so mtidi to compensate for that division of 
labour, which, as Dr Smith justly observes, cannot be fully 
established in agricultural operations. Though a thrashing^milh 
of ^eat power, is an expensive article $ yet, when woiked by 
water, it saves at least 5s« on every acre under corn, on all 
farms of a moderate size, and still more on large farms; and if 
wc take into account all its other advantages,* particularly the 
additional quantity of corn obtained from the straw, we shall 
not overrate its value, if we state it to be worth lOs^ an acre to 
the greater part of our com farmers. ^ 

A great many other instruments have been brought into ge¬ 
neral use, by which the labours of agriculture are much abridg¬ 
ed, and the different operations executed with more accuracy 
and despatch. It is'Strange, that some of them are still but 
little known in several parts of the island. Fanners or winnow¬ 
ing machines were introduced from Holland in the early part of 
the last century, and are now universally employed in Scotland. 
Waggons, which were never in great repute here, have been long 
sinc^aid aside; and carts, drawn by two horses, and, where the 
roads will permit, by one horse, are now the only farm can-iages 
used throughout all the Lowland counties. The skilful construc¬ 
tion, and arrangement of farm-buildings and fences, have an ef¬ 
fect similar to machinery, in Abridging labour; and much im¬ 
provement has been made in this department ot late years. The 
advantages of the central position, alone, of the buildings, are 
estimated to be equal to from 100/. to 200/. per annum^ on exten¬ 
sive farms. (Husbandry of Scotland, vol. I. p. 12.) 

III. The laws, which we have already noticed, removed the 
most serious obstructions to the progress of Agriculture in Scot¬ 
land. Tithes, commons, and intermixed possessions, have heeir 
long since almost unknown in tbis part of the island ; and poor- 
rates, even in the few places where an assessment has been re¬ 
sorted to, are quite inconsiderable in amount, and fall equally 
upon the landholder and occupier. But though the field thus 
cleared, oflered a fair remuneration to the employment of 
skill and capital, and though there seemed to be no repugnance 
on the part pf landholders to leases for a term of years, the es- 
iicntial requisite of capital was by no means abundant. In irnita* 

* To their honour, we ought to notice, that a handsome sum 
collected among them a few yeais ago, to xeward Mr Meikle,- wkaf* 
died at an advanced age in 181L 
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l!cW bf tot English biethren, too, apart of our email capitfiij was 
astgerly Embark tv i in commercial pursuits. The slow, and, in ge¬ 
neral, moderate returns of agriaikure, held out little inducement 
to those who saw large fortunes rapidly accumulated by manu- 
Ikctures and commerce. The condition of the farmer was also 
far from being enviable, when compared with that of a thriving 
tradesman r—the latter depended upon the public at large, and the 
extent of his dealings was limited only by his means.-—the for¬ 
mer was still thought to be connect^ by some mysterious tie 
with his landlord,—and the extent of his business was prescrib¬ 
ed by prejudice and the lingering spirit of the feudal system. 
While the sentiments of Lord Kernes, Mr Wedderburn and 
others, in favour of smalt farms^ gave a tone to the public 
mind, it was quite ii||^sib}e that capital should be attracted to¬ 
wards agriculture. *o map, much above the condition of a 
common labourer, would ever enter into a profession in whicii 
the highest prize was the occupation of a farm of 100 or I50i 
acres at rack-rent. If, by great good fortune and unceasing in*- 
dustry, such farmers acquired a nttTc spare Capital, it was merer 
Kkely that it should find its way to other more inviting employ¬ 
ments, than be reinvested in agriculture ; which this limitation, 
indeed, virtually prohibited. Accordingly, in those manufac¬ 
turing districts where farms are small, agriculture has made 
much less progress than in others where the population is nei¬ 
ther so numerous nor so weahhy. Indeed, wherever agriculture 
has come into close contact with manufactures and commerce, it 
seems to have shrunk from the unequal contest: If we wish to 
see it in its greatest perfection in Britain, we must go to those 
counties where the investment of capital has not been obstruct¬ 
ed by diminutive possessions, nor monopolized by the superior 
allurements of commerce- It has been indirect^ benefited, in¬ 
deed, in an eminent degree, by the increase and prosperity of 
our commercial population, by which the demand for its pro¬ 
ducts has been so greatly augmented; but, upon a fair estimate^ 
It has probably gained nothing by a transference of capital. 

We can scarcely assign a much earlier date to the hberal ap¬ 
plication of capital to Scotish agriculture, than the period of tne 
French Revolution, and the war, in which we have taken so large 
a share almbst ever since. The interruption of our intercourse 
wrdi the corn-exporting countries, at a time when our produce 
was considerably below the wants of our population, had the 
effect of raising pri<M much above their former level. Several 
bad seasons, too, within the last twenty years, occasioned so 
enormous an advance in the price of corn, as to fomish, in al>- 
undance, to many of our farmers, H)Oth the means and the mo¬ 
tive to improved cultivation. TliC greater part of them, in- 
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deed* derived no advantage from this advance; they had lllitje 
or nothing to bring to marlcet, and they suffered in commoa 
with the great body of the people. 'During all this period, how¬ 
ever, ihe capital employed in agriculture has been increasing; 
and though there is a great want of it in the Northern districts, 
where moral as well as physical causes sliU obstruct the progress 
of improvement,—almost all the Eastern counties bear evidence 
of its liberal and successful application. 

Besides this advance in the price of produce, there can be 
no doubt that the agricultural improvement of Scotland has 
been greatly promoted by the aid afforded by our Banking esta¬ 
blishments,—though it would be too much to say with Sir Janies 
Stewait, that it has been entirely owing to this cause. No such 
effect has been produced by them genera^ throughout the isl¬ 
and. Tile enterprising spirit of commciw^must have destroy¬ 
ed the prejudices of feudalism, and raised the cultivator from a 
state oi ignorance and degradation, before credit could be brought 
in aid of capital. 

But from whatever source capital may have been derived, it 
is evident, we think, that its liberal employment in agriculture 
must depend, in a great measure, on the nature of the conne¬ 
xion which subsists between the landholder and the farmer. 


Next to the influence of laws, the private agreement of the par¬ 
ties is a matter of the utmost importance. Public opinion, in¬ 
deed, may for a time operate with all the force of legislative en¬ 
actments on the specific terms and general character of this a- - 
greement; but both the one and the other have ceased to ex¬ 
ert any very powerful influence hostile to the progress of im¬ 
provement. And the connexion between landlord and tenant, 
in %(>tiand, seerrs gradually assuming that commercial charac¬ 
ter which we conceive to be most beneficial to the public at 


large, as well as must just in itself, and advantageous to the 
polios themselves. 

tKhere is ro greater proof to be found of the improvement of 
puHic opinion in matters of rural economy, than the change 
wliich it has undergone, within these few years, in regard to the 
much agitated ijuc'stion about the size of farms. When an im¬ 
proved system of husbandry began to be introduced, and was 
adopted by only a few enliglitcned individuals, the pi>ofits which 
it yielded them, and the capital which they gradually accu^ 
muJated, naturally sought for employment in an enlargement 
^ their farms; and it was evidently the interest of landholders 
lll^ive such men a preference over their more slothful and ob- 
Iwiate brethren, who persisted In the former unprofitable ma- 
Hgemcnt. This was so clearly a matter of right as well as of 
Barest, that no objection^ it might have been thought, could 
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hk^e inade to such transactions, that would not apply with 
gqaid fierce to the right of property itself; and indeed, if arbi¬ 
trary Hflliti; were to be prescribed to the occupancy of any one 
man, it required but a slight extension of the principle^ or ra» 
ther of its application, to beat down all the fences which secure 
the property and industry of ^very order of society j—an Agra¬ 
rian law alone would not, upon that piinciple, have been near¬ 
ly enough, in this commercial country: But the effect of this 
necessary operation of private interest, in the case of agri¬ 
culture, was more obvious and immediate than the effect, pre¬ 
cisely similar, which results from the skill, capital, and in¬ 
dustry of a few merchants or manufacturers, brought into com¬ 
petition with others of the profession, who are less able or for¬ 
tunate than themselves. In the one case, a number of fami¬ 


lies were at once ronioved from abodes, to which, according to 
the notions of the times, they had acquired a sort of prescrip¬ 
tive right t)y long possession,— but th^ carricnl all their own 
property along with them ; in the other, the weaker rivals give 
way gradually, but are at last compelled to betake ihemselveh to 
other employments, after all their fortune pcrliaps has been lost 
in the ineffectual struggle. Great mercantile and manufactur¬ 


ing establishments, indeed, ^are things very little less dangerous 
than great larms. A few individuals may, for a time, suffer in¬ 
directly from these overpowering monopolists. But the farm¬ 
er's limits are necessarily prescribed by the nature of his busi¬ 
ness, and the interest of the landholder; and, at the end of a 


few years at most, he must encounter, upon nearly equal terms, 
the rivals whom his temporary success may have brought for¬ 
ward. If his concerns are above those profitable dimensions. 


which are always indicated by the amount of the proprietor’s 
rent-roll, he must then reduce them within more moderate 


bounds. 


After all the attention we can give to the subject, it is not in 
nur power, we confess, to lend ihe worthy Baronet, who has 
afforded us so much instruction in rural nlfurs, any assistance 
in his elaborate inquiry about the proper size of iarms. But 
such of our readers as are very curious oh this point, may pro¬ 
bably gratified by a learned Dissertation on the subject, in the 
Second volume of itbe Husbandry of Scotland, page lOS. The 
proper sizS of nine different classes of farms is there distinctly spe- 
both in Sebteh and English acres. If our autlior’s classes 
and speoifications were adopted, it would save a good deal of trou¬ 
ble both to land agents and applicants, when a great estate c<^*mes 
to be let.' Instead of a long aivenisement, announcing the ex¬ 
tent of the arable and pasture -and ot every paiticuiar farm, and 
often concluded with the perplexing assurance, that they will be 
vol. xxiy. NO. 47 G 
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let together or separately as offerers may indine» it would' Otiljr 
be necessary to meniion the farms by their appropriate names m 
Dairyt Commercial, &c. ^ and every man wno wanted a farm 
would thus see at once whether or not be had a chance to be ao^ 
commodated. 

But if there must be a proper size of farms, it is probable that 
the interest of the landlord and tenant will in every case settle 
the point even better than oiir author^s Disseriation. The truth 
is, that it is not less impracticable to fix a preci«<e limit* than it 
is absurd and indiscreet to attempt it. All farms above this 
proper size must be held to be too large—nf>t in {‘O far as the 
interest of the proprietor and occupier is cj/ucerred, (for of th^t 
they may be allowed to judge for themselves), but too large to be 
consistent with the interest of the coniniunity. It is here the 
fault lies: the speculation would be otherwise as harmless as it 
is trivial. Now it appears to us quite certain, that the public 
interest can never be affected by the size of farms, prcfvidcd land 
is let for what it will bring in a fair open maikct. It is the in¬ 
terest of the landholder, to draw the utmost possible revenue 
from his property, taking care, however, to deal with a substan-t 
tial tenant; and to encourage a free competition on the part of 
farmers, is the most likely method to attain his purpose. Again, 
it is the interest of the tenant, that be may be able to pay his 
rent, to raise the greatest possible quantity of those prodiicta 
for which there is the best demand in his particular situation* 
And, finally, it is no less clearly for the advantage of the com¬ 
munity at mrge, that the market should be fully supplied with 
those products, not for a few months after harvest only, but re« 
gttlarly throughout the year. 

We do not say that all these objects will, in every case, be 
better promoted by large than by small farms, taking these in¬ 
definite expressions in the sense of our author. On the con¬ 
trary, we are very well satisfied with ail the sizes he mentions, 
—from the villager’s little farm of four acres to the great commer¬ 
cial one of exactly 2540 acres. The most profitable s'ze, how¬ 
ever, must depend u^on soil and climate, and a variety of local 
circumstances; but, in particular, on the effectual demand which 
the skill and capital of farmers may occa«5ion,—and which will 
vary in different districts at the same period, and in the same 
district at different periods. Not only will the sizer of a large 
arable farm be thought too small for a sheep-walk, but an ara¬ 
ble farm which might be thought extrava^ntly large in Caith- 
would be deemed but a very moderate one in Berwick- 
Kire; though Lord Karnes, a proprietor of the latter county^ 
n^mmend^ a tax on every farm that required three ploughs^ 
forty years ago. 
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tre*^A they depopulate the country; wbicli is certainly true 

when allied to btore farms in onl* hilly district^ where there is 
profitame employment for ordva few inhabitants,—^but as certainly 
false when applied to tilla^ farms,—on which it has been ascet- 
tainedi by acTtual enumeration, that many more hands have beein 
employed since forms were enlarged;—and, secondly^ that great 
formers frequently keep back thejr corn from market until they 
obtain a monopoly price, especially In seasons of scarcity,*—a no¬ 
tion which is now almost too preposterous even for an alehouse 
politician. On the other hand, it is quite evident that some re¬ 
cent and most valuable' mechanical inventions could never have 


cop)^ into general use, if thoie had been no farms of more tbaii 
100 or 150 acres \—that no great improvement could have been 
made in our live-sUwjk;—that there would have been still less 


room tlian there is at present for the division of labour, and for 
its accumulation, for the purpose of deiftxatch at particular sea¬ 
sons ;—that there could not nave been tt^t systematic arrange¬ 
ment, by which every different quality of soil is made to produce 
those crops, and to feed those sorts of animals for which it is 
best calculated^—that it would have been almost impossible in¬ 
deed to practise convertible husbandry at all, which, by com¬ 
bining tillage and pasturage on the same farm, contributes so 
powei fully to sustain and augment the fertility of the soli 
that the surplus produce for the supply of towns would have 
been inconsiderable at all times, and, from the general poverty 
of small tenants, brought to market in too great abundance in the 
early part of the season, instead of apportioning it over the whole 
year,—and in bad seasons there would have been no surplus at 
all;—and that, in short, as no person of capital and enterprize 
would ever have entered into the profession, our extensive moors 
and mosses, and indeed all our iiifeiior soils, must bate remain¬ 
ed in their natural state, or been partially and most unprofit- 
nWy improved under the delegated management of great pro* 
prietors. 

Nevertheless, it is quite easy to conceive a country so fertile^ 
and a people so skilful and industrious, as to make it the inte¬ 
rest of all parties that farms should be generally small $ but this 
is by no means the case in any part of Scotland, except in the 
vicinity o( large towns* But after a certain progress nfts been 
made in the diffusion of knowledge and capital, the enlargement 
of farms seems to proceed no farther,—and at one stage moref 
they have been seen to diniinish* There have been many in¬ 
stances of eight or ten scpa?rate farms in the occupancy oi one 
man, which, at the expiration of his leases, were divid^ among 
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iSevenil successful competitors, who could bestow fhat tnintitt 
8Uperintcndance-on the cultivation of 300 acres, which no man 
can give to that of SOOO. They were thus able to pay a higher 
rent, and preferred accordingly. Wherever a free competition 
is permitted, it is only in the earlier stages of improvement that 
farms can be so accumulated ; and though there are still a few 
instances to the conlrar}^ even in our best cultivated counties^ 
they are rare almost in proportion to the progress of modern 
husbandry. » 

During this progress, large farms are eminently beneficial ; 
and indeed, at no period can the community sufer from any 
possible extension of farms. The objeef, in this commercim 
country, is not that eveiy man should cultivate the soil, or even 
that a greater population than can be profitably employed should 
be retained in the country. That mode of occupancy which 
gives the largest surplus for the subsistence of all the other cks* 
ses of society, is the one in every respect the most advantage¬ 
ous in Britain, whatever may be the case in some other coun¬ 
tries. The best criterion of this, is the amount of rent, or, in 
other words, the price of that surplus under deduction of the 
farmer’s profits. It is idle to suppose that he can pay a higher 
rent than a number of small farmers, by means of any saving 
in family expenses ; nor can there be any great diminution in 
the outlay of the proprietor for houses and fences, whicli might 
induce him to give a preference to one great farmer. The per¬ 
sonal labour of small tenants—^the mean accommodations with 
which they arc contented—their parsimonious stj fe of living— 
and their close attention to those small profits which never come 
into the pocket of a great farmer, warrant the conclusion, that 
if they cannot pay so high a rent, it is because they cannot 
bring to market so large a surplus. Wherever the case is other¬ 
wise, the interest of the landlord, which i^ precisely the same 
with that of the public, will prevent him from laying their pos¬ 
sessions into one large farm. It is indisputable, liow^ever, that 
the frequent exercise of this right of property within tlic last 
thirty years, has materially promoted the agricultural improve¬ 
ment of Scotland. 

The last circumstance w^e shall mention as having contributed 
to promote the progress of our agriculture, is the almost uni¬ 
versal practice of holding on leases for a term of year*?. A te¬ 
nant at will is scarcely known in the L<owiands of Scotland ; 
and it appears to us quite indisputable, that no confidence in 
the character of a proprietor, cither can or ought to stand in the 
{^lace of a valid lease. It is a common thing for a tenant inonr 
best cultivated districts, to expend so large a sum in the early 
part of his lease, that more than half the term elapses before htr 




j$ by bis increase of produce* He seldom, indeed^ 

reaps epy Wofit in iho firstlfour or six years, during which he 
usually mi^es the utmost exertion to bring his land into a high 
state of fertility, and to improve all the waste parts, which pro^ 
mise to reimburse him before the expiration of his lease. We 
OtUnot well conceive with what prudential views a teuant at will 
can invest his capital on the costly improvements of another 
person’s property, which he cannot hope to be returned in less 
than ten or fifteen years, 'fhe duration of a lease may, indeed^ 
be longer or shorter, according to the condition of the land ; 
and there may be some highly improved tracts, where all the 
necessary outlay should be returned within the year 5 but few or 
no instances of this are to be found in Scotland, where leases 


for at least nineteen years are considered essential to all spirited 
improvements. 

The covenants of our leases, in so far as regards the cultiva¬ 
tion of the* soil, are seldom objectionable. In the most improv¬ 
ed counties, one or two leading clauses of a prohibitory na¬ 
ture secure the interest of the landlord, without in any der 
gree restraining the just freedom of the tenant. It is seldom 
that any particular course of management is prescribed till to¬ 
ward the end of the lease—wdion the interests of the two parties 
concerned, which had been previously identified, begin to di¬ 
verge. Even then, both the prohibitory and directing cove¬ 
nants have no other object than to restore tlie land to the pro¬ 
prietor without deterioration—an object, however, which in 
many cases might be better secured, by entering into a new lea^e 
two or three years before the expiration of the current term. 
I'his plan certainly deserves to be more generally resorted to, 
wherever the tenant in pos^^ession is unobjectionable. Lord 
Kaines’s perpetual lease, so far as we know, lias never been ad¬ 
opted in Scotland.—The principal covenants in modern leases, 
therefore, arc, that tlie tenant shall not lake two corn crops in 
succession j and that, at the expiration of his term, he shall 
leave to his successor a certain proportion of the Orm for fallow 


or fallow crops, and under cultivated heibage. Straw is never 
allowed to be sold, except near large towns where manure can 
be procured^ The tenant receives tlie houses and fences in 
what is called a habitable and teiuintablc condition) and must 
leave Uiem so at his removal, incavring all the charges of repairs 
during his possession. 

IV. But it is i\ecei^sary to consider some other parts of tlie 
system of connexion between landlord and tenant in Scotland^ 
under a new division of the Subject, as they are among the most 
powerful obstacles to tlie J>roglL^s of agiicultiiral improvement. 
Wo paunoj foibear objecting, at the outset, to the upeipi^l 
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terms ob which t;he pities first tome together. Land» lilfie o- 
tlier commodltiesi is purdiased either by auction, or private It* 
greement; but the temporary occupation of land must be pur¬ 
chased, in most instances, in neither of the^e ways, but by a 
sort of combination of both. It is not the right of the landlord 
to make die most of his property^ dial we object tn —not the 
most unlimited competition of the tenantry; ijor do we set any 
reason to complain of letting farms by auction, with a power of 
selection on the part of the pioprietor. Our objection to letnng 
by private oftri-s is, that this mr^ie of doing business is unusual, 
and of rather a mystertous nal lire—occasioning a great deal of 
^xiety to the offerer—tempting him to rashness, sometimes so fa|? 
as to overbid himsfll’liy asece nu offer, though at the time thehighr 
esf on the list—and enec.ur«g)ng suspicions of favouritism and in¬ 
justice on the part of the proprietor and liis agents, it is a niatter 
oJ prudence, imteed, ‘or a landlord to be satisfied with the cir¬ 
cumstances of the highest bidder, as well as with the rent offered $ 
but ^ favourite candidate may be brought up to the same offer, 
fLD(l indemnified by other covenants, without any just grounds 
of preference. In every case of this kind, it is evident tliat the 
Teje^ted candidate, if not particularly objectionable, has reason 
to complain of injustice. He had come forward on the faith of 
being dealt with impartially, and receivcfi as tenant, if his terms 
oniifJed him to a preference. Such an assurance is clearly im¬ 
plied in the advertisement calling for private offers. We can¬ 
not conceive any good reasons why a proprietor should not ask 
a rent for his farn^s, if he chuses to let them by private agree¬ 
ment } but if he is so unfortunately situated, as neither to a 
judge of their value himself, nor to be able to obtain the assist¬ 
ance of professional men, the next best alternative is to exppse 
them to be let by auction, reserving to himself a powder of either 
chusing among the lost two or three offerers, or of obliging the 
highest offerer to give security for the performance of his en¬ 
gagement. 

A second, and still more formidable obstacle, is inherent in 
the nature of the lease itself. The law of Scotland does not al¬ 
low a tenant to subset his farm, or transfer his lease, without 
the express consent of the landlord; and, far from granting this 
consent, the greater (lart of leases contain an express prohibi¬ 
tion of all subtonuntb and assignees, legal and conventional.-^ 
There is a d( Iccuts personce^ it seems,^ presumed, in all leases for 
39 or i^l years, but not in liferent leases,—a distinction which 
we do not profess to be able to account for | as in leases of the 
latter description, we should think there must be more regard 
paid to the peisonal character of the tenant, than in leases for 
H (exm certain to a tenapt and hi$ heirsj This presumption ^ 
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liQt in least weakened by the circumstance of the fkrm having 
been let by auction to the highest bidder. It is rather strange^ 
we conCesSy that any prudent man should ever invest hie fortune 
in the improvement of another person’s property on such terms ; 
and still more strange that he soould ever obtain credit, to any 
considerable amount, from others^ Both these occurrences are 
nevertheless very common among men who are, in other re¬ 
spects, sufficiently careful of their interest. It has been ingeni¬ 
ously remarked, that we are better farmers than some or our 
ac^Uiern neighbours, became our soil and climate are much in¬ 
ferior to theirs; and perhaps capital may be attracted towards 
agriculture, with a degree of impetuosity proportioned to the 
obstructions it has to encounter, and the danger to which it is 
afterwards exposed. But the current, how rapid soever, must, 
it is probable, soon turn aside, and be contented to flow in other 
channels. A still more effectual clause has begun to find its way 
into practice ; by which it is stipulated, not only that the credi¬ 
tors of a tenant shall have no claim upon the lease, but that the 
lease itself shall be forfeited by his bankruptcy, even though the 
rent be regularly paid, and every other covenant strictly compli¬ 
ed with,—nay, though the tenant himself continue to reside on 
the spot, and personally superintend the management as for¬ 
merly. It is but justice to add, that such a clause is by no means 
common, and has been very rarely enforced. 

After noticing such covenants as these, it is scarcely worth 
while CO add, that a lease, by the law of Scotland, is a deed of 
strict entail: None but the heir at law can succeed to the farm, 
though be may have been already provided for, and be engaged, 
on the death of his predecessor, in a quite different profession, 
on the opposite side of the globe. A tenant has not a power to 
bequeath his lease to his younger children, though the whole for¬ 
tune of the family may have been sunk in the improvement of 
bis farm \ nor to make any provision for them out of the pro¬ 
fits accruing after his death, though these may be clearly owing 
to that expenditure^ 

It is not easy to conceive any bad consequences, that are 
likely to ensue, either to the landholder or the community, from 
conferring on a tenant a right to carry his lease to musket, 
whenever he finds it inconvenient to continue the possession of 
his farm. It is contrary to all rules of expediency, as well as 
justice, to interfere with his family arrangements, by restricting 
its desdnation to the heir at law. And, to declare the lease for¬ 
feited by the tenant’s bankruptcy;—‘to prevent his creditors from 
drawing the advanced reUt of a farm, improved by their oWq 
funds;—to seize the moment of embarrassment, to whatever 
C^use it xui^ be owing, to appro{>riafe tp himself that capitii^ 
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which confidence had invested in the improvement of his pro* 
perty, seem to us to entitle the landholder, we will confers, to a 
'morn severe appellation than we arc willing to bestow. There ig 
ho difiicully in securing his interest in any case; If the law of 
itself is not liilly adequate, as wc think ii is, it is quite easy to 
brinsf f'uc or Lw > simple and equiuble stipulations to its aid,— 
such indeed as rcspcciablc land agents ate now in the habit of 
intruJiicing into leases. It is a mockery of law to allege, that the 
landf/rd^s deU'Ctiis p(r^otm\ in m(>st insfances a mere fiction, 
h.inikd down to ns frotn the military tenure of the feudal systcqi, 
slujufi be allourd to defeat (he claims of substantial justice. 

V/o are under no apor^ liension that this right to dispose of 
the lease would raise up a class of middlemen to oppress the far¬ 
mer. We should as soon Ivdieve tliat the corn-dealer is a mo¬ 
nopolist who fattens on the misery of the poor. If the rrtiddle- 
"man of Ireland, or the tacksman of the Ilighlands of Scotland, 
really o})press llie tenantry, he must find the means of doing so 
in the excels and the poverty of the rustic population, which seeks 
for a s *anty subsi'-tence in its mud-walled cottage, by the miserable 
cultivation of a few roods of potatoes. I'he class of middlemen in¬ 
troduce then selves between tlic Proprietor and Cultivator, not as 
the owners of capital vested in the K)il, but as agents who relieve 
the landli Idcr from the labour and ri^-k of dealing with a- great 
number of men,'who are in many respects below the condition 
of common labourers. Let ihe tenantry once obtain capital,—and 
the present race of middlemen will immediately disappear: They 
owe their origin to thi-> general poverty, which they may have 
some cflect in perpetuating, but which they certainly have not 
occasioned. l>iit the miildieman, of whom we speak, is a different 

( )erson, and has very different people to deal with. He has lent 
lis capital and talents to the improvement of a subject over which 
his lease is virtually a mortgage for bis repayment and remu- 
!ncration ;-“this he transfers to another person, with all the rights 
which he himself enjoyed, and umler all the obligations of the 
lease, for which, however, he still remains responsible. The 
safety of rlic subject itself, the rights of the owner, or the interest 
of the subtenant, are in no degree compromised by this transac¬ 
tion. The principal tenant would not in lliis country find his 
account in a minute subdivision of his farm, even if jjermission 
were granted liim; and, in every case, his interest must lead him 
to sohjet to a substantial farmer, who thus increases the security 
of&c^landlord. Those who seriously entertain any fears from 
the general adoption of this equitable arrangement, may find re- 
in examinii'g the present condition of several large estates 
h have been let within these fc\/ years, .wuth a powder of as- 
ling and subletting. But with those w hose real olycctioa is to 
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iluli|l9it^denGe of their tenantry-^who wish to retain some^ 
what of the power of the feudal system, and, at the same time, 
<10 draw the utmost possible revenue from their land, tlie only 
arguments that can be of any avail must be found in their rentm 
book. f 

According to this ‘ General Report, ’ about one-third part of 
the territory of Scotland is believed to bo held under the fetters 
of strict entail, and can neither be divided uor biouubt to mar¬ 
ket. * It seldom happens,' observes the aiith».r of the Woaitli 
of Nations, * that a great proprietor is a great improver ; ’ and 
the restrictions of a deed of entail deprive him the meaua, 
and in some instances even of the inclination, to improve. ‘ Af¬ 
ter small proprietors,' say6 die same writer, ‘rich and gw at 
* farmers are, in every country, the principal improvers r' lUit 
he elsewhere observes, that ‘ to purchase land is, cveiy where in 
Surope, a most unprofitable employment of a smaij capitoI.' 
If, then,’ our soil shall ever be brought to the higiiest profitable 
state of improvement, this must he effected chiefly by tenants 
holding on leases for a term of years, and whose capital sliail be 
equally well protected with that of the manufacturing and mer¬ 
cantile classes. Fortunatcl} a regard to political infiiience does 
not in Scotland stand in the way of such leases; and the act 
1770 has, in a great measure, obviated die effects of die injudi¬ 
cious restrictions of entails. No law or custom, therefore, pie- 
vents the terms of the agreement between die landlord and farmer 
from being equitable, and alike beneficial to both ; and die claims 
of the Church and Poor do not pioscrilic the operations of the 
farmer, or intercept the profits of his expensive improvements. 

It is principally to the comparatively liberal connexion be¬ 
tween the owner and occupier of land, ivhich has prevailed of 
late years, that we must ascribe the great progress of our agri¬ 
culture : And to the complete relinquishment of all obsolete and 
unequal covenants, we look forward for itsfuither extension and 
improvement;—among others, of the degrading right of de- 
stioying fences and winter crops in the pursuit of game, on 
fields which the landlord himself cannot enter, without permis¬ 
sion, for other purposes. To promote this great national object, 
little more is necessary in Scotland, than to offer the same terms 
to the employment of capital in agriculture as in manufactuies 
and commerce, as far as the different nature of these pursuits 
will admit. We should then see a considerable number of what 
our author has designated by the tide of ‘ Commercial Farms,' 
held for a time for the express purpose of improvement, by men 
who would spurn at the idea of dependence,—of remaining fix¬ 
ed to one spot for twenty years,—and of l>eing restrained Irom 
jvididrawing their capital at pleasure. Evciy measure whicli 
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obstructs the investment of capital in the improvement d otur 
territory, is injurious to the interest of the proprietors them^ 
selves, in the nrst instance, whatever short-sight^ avarice may 
pretend; and, what is of in&iitely more importance, prevents 
the natural increase of population, and of that description of 
national wealth, which is the most durable in itself, and the least 
assailable by foreign rivalry or hostile combination. 


Art« VI. JLcttre d So?i Excellence Monseigneur le Prince de 
Talletfrand Petigord^ Ministre et Secretaire d^Etat de S. Mm 
T. C. Qu Drpartement des Affaires EtrangcreSi et son Plcnipo- 
ienttaire an Congres de Vienne^ au Snjet de Lta Traite des 
Negres. Par W. Wilberfokce, Ecuyer, Membre du Par- 
lenient Britannique. Traduite de TAnglais. 8vo. pp. 98. 
A Londres, Schulze. Paris, Le Normand. ISH; 

The Speech of Sir Samuel RomiUy in the House of Commons on 
the Tvoentif- ei^^hth June 1814, on that Article in the Treaty of 
Place which ielates to the Slave Trade m Cadell & Davis. 

London, 1814. 

Remarks on the Ordonnance issued at Paris^ ^9th August 1814, 
Jor the Reestablishment (f the French Slave Tradey and on the 
Proposrtion submitted to the Chamber of Deputies by General 
D( yourneauxy on the Sulyect of St Domingo ; with Notices re- 
spcctin^ the irresent State of that Island. Extracted from the 
Christian Observer for ^ptember 1814. London, Hatch- 
ard, 1814. 

J)e VInteret de la France d VEgard de la Traite des Negresm 
Par J. C. L. SmoNDE de Sismondi. 8vo. pp. 59. A Ge¬ 
neve, Paschond. Paris, PascboncL 1814. 

Jte/utatwn d*un Ecf'tt, intituliy ‘ ResumS du Temoignage touchant 
* la Traite des NegreSy adressd aux differe^its Puissances de Icf. 
^ Ckretienii. * Par M. Palisot, Baron de Beauvois, A- 
vocat a la Cour Roy ale de Paris; Ancien Conseiiler au Con- 
seii Superieur du Cap Eran^ais, lie St Domingue; Membre 
de flnstitut de France. 8vo. pp.56. Paris, Blanchard. 1814. 

Considerations Importants sur V Abolition de la Traite des Negres. 
Adressets aux Negoiiatcurs des Puissances Continentales gui 
deoien&M^ster au Contes de Vienne. Par un Portugais# 
8vo. Paris, Baillent. 1814. 

P( / et pariiculie? ement de celle de St Domingue^ Me» 

ni^^Siiitur ique it PoLitiipte* Par le Colonel Malenfant, 

gous-l^pecteur Revues, Chevalier de ta Legion d’Hpi^ 
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HMtrv 'Ftopiietaire ^ St Domingue, Eic-d^git^ da Gooveme- 
WBDt Eranfttis u Surinam. 8vo. pp. 334.> A Paris, Audi- 
beit. 1814. 

^ I ^HES£ are not, hy any moans, the whole of the works which 
the extraordinary interest of this subject has produced 
SH(ithin a few weeks in this country and in France. But thql' 
contain whatever is mo;»t worthy of our attention ; and are by 
far the most distinguished by the celebrity of their authors, as 
well as by their intrinsic merits. It is indeed highly gratiiying 
to observe the deep and universal anxiety which the question of 
the Abolition has once more, and, we would fain hope, in its 
last stage, excited. The public feeling in this country is not 
easily awakened a second time upon any topic, after it has been 
called into full action, and then fallen into repose. The vast 
and general sensation produced by the first development of tlie 
horrible frafhe in human flesh, speedily gave place to a iruich 
more sober and partial sentiment of reprobation ; no sniali di& 
ftculty was experienced in attracting the attention of the public 
to the discussion for many years; it was pretty uniformly de¬ 
bated among empty benches in those august assemblies whose 
walls can scarce contain thtir crowds when a person ot honour 
is to be attacked, or a female of ea^y virtue is to give evidence; 
and it was only by slow steps, chiefly through the imremitung 
exertions of the Press (the grand source of evil, according to 
the pretended friends of regular government, and many of the 
warmest abolitionists)^ that the original feeling of execration for 
the Slave Trade was at all revived, or that, through the progress 
ot information, it became a steady principle. This change was 
indeed most important; and to it was principally owing, both 
the ultimate victory over the traffic, and the recent revival of 
the popular sentiment against it, when the treaty of Pans exhi¬ 
bited the spectacle of that tradi^ restored by the religious and 
merciful family of the Bourbons, in the first transports of their 
gratitude to Heaven for regaining the throne of St Louis. 

In our Number for June, we anticipated a very general 

E ression of those feelings so honourable to the nation. Aye bc- 
eve not far short of a thousand petitions were rapidly present¬ 
ed to Parliament, from cveiy part of the conntry. All parties 
in politics'", all sects of religion, laying aside tlieir Imbituai animo¬ 
sities, vied with each other in expressing the sentiments, which 
aU who were Englishmen and Christianb—let us rather say, ajj 
who were men—seemed alike to foeJ. 'Lhe time-serving tools of 

S ivernment, overborne by the general current, dared not raise 
eir voices to intenupt proceedings, far from agreeable to their 
^jnployers j and, with the exception of, wc believe, two places, 
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etretj attempt to chock the prevailin/jr current was signa9jrclefeAtiei3^ 
Even in this part of the island, where political indcpaidcnce is 
so little known, and even so little respectccTby our calculating 
countrymen, * some meetings were htld, and some resolutions 
carried. In Parliament, it is true, very little sympathy was 
shown with these feelings ; the usual majorities rejected all mo¬ 
tions of censure, and approved of the offensive stipulations ; and 
the some assemblies which one day voted, unanimously, address* 
cs to the Tlirone full of universal philanthropy, and "detestation 
of the triifflc, were phased, on the next, to honour with their 
approbati<Mi the measures by which a vast portion of Africa was 

g iven up once more to the dominion of darkness and bloodshed, 
lilt the pco})le were pretty nearly as unanimous one w^ay as their 
vii tual representatives (to use the technical term) were tne other; 
—and the storm broke upon the heatls of the Court and its adr 
herent'^ with a f .rce which, w^e strongly suspect, would be found 
very effectual, v\(‘re an opportunity of again disposing of the 
question by treaty to be afforded them. The sense of Parlia¬ 
ment would, we venture to think, be overlocrked, and even its 
known gcK)d humour towards ministerial failings not be impli¬ 
citly rdied on. Indeed, the conduct of the Court upon the 
JSli^ve Trade, has prescnled the most signal confirmation of tlie 
opinion universally prevalent, wherever men have given them¬ 
selves the trouble to think upon the subject, that so far from the 
late successes being the work of the Prince Regent's ministers, 
the} niaiTcd the (>nly parts of the piece which it fell to their Iqt 
to j)erfonn. Fortunate in a great General in Spain, and in a 
hard frost in Russia, but doubly happy in a coacfjutor, without 
whom it is much to Ik? feared all their other successes and al¬ 
liances wouUl have availed but litile, tlie cooperation of IJuona- 
parte’s unbridled fuiy, they succeeded wherever nothing wab 
left to tliemsches to arrange or to execute. In America and 
the C olonies they had cvcjy thing their own way, and they ma- 
liaged in their usual manner. They gave up tbe West Indies to 
the Slave Trade; and not only contrived to continue at war 
with the United States, wlien every cause of quarrel had ceased, 
and nothing but loss could possibly result from the contest—a 
Ailing of sonic difficulty ;—but actually succeeded in a feat wliich 
^ rec|uired their own ^kill to perform—the discomfiture of the 
English naval resources by the American marine ; ofVhicb, by 

♦ The total want of every thing like popular elections, is the well 
know n reason why political feelings and popular spirit so rarely break 
fvirth in Scculand. It is reit^arkable, that on some great occasions, 
v'lien every town and county in England met to petition q:^ 

address, not a single bUcU meeting held in Scotland. 
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a i0AiI||!i 4^ Coincidence, we huve learnt the existence in the 
frame fl^uoients that detail its succe‘^ses. Whatever difference 
of opinion (and it can be but slight) may exist regarding the 
rest of their conduct, there is none with legard to the revival of 
the Slave Trade j and for this gross mismanagement, clearly o- 
riginating in their lukewarmness towards the cause, humanity 
is now daily and hourly suffering in both parts of the globe. 

If this feeling has been univer<-.il in Euglmd, we hment to 
think that an opposite sentiment has been ecjually prevalent in 
France. Want of information upon the question; erroneous 
view^s of their coqpnerciaJ interests; and great n-itionaJjealousy 
and suspicion,—have conspired to diffuse among the peo[>le of 
that country,—atle^sl those portions of the population wdiich ex¬ 
ercise any influence over such discussions, the inhabitants of the 
larger towns,-—an obstinate and rooted conviction, that England 
has only given up the traffic because it wai» her interest to aban¬ 
don it; and that France has now ail equal interest in reviving 
it. We state the propositicin in its most mild and tolerable 
form ; for we are fully aware that a vast number of pennons hold*'' 
the much more absurd doctiine, that our abolition had, from the 
first, no other object but a plot to ruin the colonial prosperity 
of France. To attack such delusions abiupllv, and in front as 
it were, would be almost as imprudent as to disregard and pass 
them by. Whatever might have been possible at the begin¬ 
ning ol the counter-revolution, when the Allies'occupied Pari®:^ 
and England had not given up her conquest-s, notliing can 
be more certain than that the united power of the Court and 
the leading statesmen of Fiance could not now attempt, with 
any safety, either the abandonment of the African trade or tlic 
colonics. Tlie government must be stronger and more popular; 
the public mind must be more enlightened; time must be af^ 
forded for national aniino&ities to &ub:»icle; above all, England 
must be more removed from the discus'*! >n,—before any hopcfr 
can be entertained of destroying the I'rench SLiveTrt.de, which 
wc so unwarily revived under the noti )n of giving it c nly a five 
years existence. All that should ni the mean lime be attempted, 
IS to diffuse wholesome information, wllli the prospect of itfr 
reaching France directly or indirectly. Coming from thisquar^ 
ler*, without any pt^ssibnity of su‘'picuffi that the government has 
a hand in prompting it, such a discussion of the matter as the 
works b.?forc us suggest, may peradventure produce some salu¬ 
tary effect. The mode in which wo pm pose to treat this sub¬ 
ject may appear somewhat desuittu*}, as we intend to offer the 
remarks that occur on each woik in its older ;—but vie fear it 
i» in vain to expect th<jt the attent on of the public, cither here 
or ttbn^ad, will be attracted to a systematic dissertation on the 
hlave Trade; and the method new ardbptcd is ledonimcnded 
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«tni furtlier by the faisilities wbteh it affords of Interweav^^# 
fnformatioD fitted to both ooatitries respectively, with the eotn- 
roenta so peculiarly reouired from calm and impartial cbaervers, 
at a moment of no ordinary ferment on either ^idc. 

I. Mr Wilbcrforce*s letter to Talleyrand is clearly entitled to 
our first attention. We must first obs^ve, that the personage 
to whom it is addressed is not veiy judiciously chosen. For 
though, in such cases, the public oe the real correspondent^ 
yet, when an individual is singled out. he should be one who, 
for the occasion, may fairly represent tne bulk of the readers; 
and a very ludicrous efiect may be produced by not attending to 
this rule. Into this error, accordingly^ our Imthor frequently 
runs, and of necessity, in the course oinis aiMment. We 
pect, for example, that the Right ReverendTWnce has not for' 
some years had the advantage of so pious an epistolary comma- 
nion as that which Mr WiJbarfbrce would now establish with him. 
We doubt if he has of late seen so many religious topics or ex¬ 
pressions in the whole course of his reading, including his of¬ 
ficial department, as this little tract presents. Appeals to his 
pious feelings are, we fear, ineffectual, respecting lefiambtau de 
VEvaf^tle ^—• he taut puissant^ *—‘ he Supreme Auteur de tout^ * 
(with the information subjoined, not perhaps unnecessarily, that 
it is He qui dispose de toutes les choses du moude**) Nay, we 
doubt if the topics connected with humanity are lilcely to meet 
with much more sympathy in the same Princely and Ex^prelati- 
cal bosom: and certain it is, that there is something rather blunt, 
to say no more, in telling Buonaparte’s confidential agent and 
premier, during the expedition to St Domingo, in a note, to 
See the highly mterestinghistory of Toussaint UOuverture^ by an 
extrtoiicly respectuble member of the English Parliament^** —the 
more e^ecialJy as the worthy Prince, if he should send to his 
bookseller and get the wrong edition, will be somewhat surprised 
to find it entitled, ‘ Buonaparte in the West Indies, or the 
* History of Toussaint L’Ouverture, the African Hero. ’ It may 
indeed be said, that scarcely any topic of dispraise could be used 
in writing to his Reverend Highness, without the risk of giving 
personal offence; in as much as, properly speaking; there is 
really no particular system, or paity, or man in power, <luring 
his time, of whom his Serene Holiness hath not in due ^succession 
been the supporter and the subverter,—all things being, as he well 
kn0W^ beautiful in their season; and there being, ns this devout 
godHpanwell recollects, on the same authority, a time for all things 
un^H' the sun,—a time for taking up stones, and a time for casting 
tyj^away. But this only renders him the more incommodious as 
ll^Hiespondent, how full soever of aeeommodalton he may be in 
capacities. Besides, is our aiith :,ure that he has ve- 

PPKl a narn^ tbq ipost esteemed or respected in France, under 
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to f{ive hU <}octrbes the wkb^d &r enrr&tu^? Is 
U not ItNUt possible that the French nation, to spite of hi# Reve^ 
Yeod many great qaalities, or of ttt^ repeated op¬ 

portunities of knowing hb worth, may refuse dieir grand pro^ 
pbet the honour, whiai b unquestionably his due ? 

Mr WilbeHbrce has been almost as unlitcky in a translator 
as in a tide. The ext^reme badness of the style, and the many 
gross blunders in the meaning, are not likely to recommend it to 
the nice taste of our ne^hbours. Indeed, from some of the 
mistakes, we mighi; almost suspect it of coming in its present dr(?sa 
from an Englbh manufactory. Thus he transbtes * a generous 
^ and politic enterprise, becoming the character of an enlightened 

* and liberal people**-'after thb bishion, * cette genereux et po* 

* litique enUreprise, devient le caracterc d*un peuple eclairi ct 
^ liberal. * We are sure that the translator's ignorance is also ac¬ 
countable for much reprehensible omission, and even an appa¬ 
rently slfghtii^ tone, re‘specting Mr Fox, as connected with the 
abolition. After Mr WJberforce himself, and perhaps we might 
add Mr Clarkson (though the walk of the latter was too pecu¬ 
liar to admit of any ccunparisoDs), it is very certain that no one 
man rendered more signal services to the great cause, than the 
Ulustrious statesman wnosc name we have mentioned. Many there 
are who place him at the head of the list; and maintain, tliat but 
for hb honest exerUons when in office, the victory never would 
have been gained. We have too ohen stated our sentiments on 
this point, to enter here into a refutation of an error probably 
arising from personal friendship or political zeal. But it is no 
exaggeration to assert, that he hastened, by some years, the 
triumph of humanity and justice. He was indeed a very dif¬ 
ferent abolitiouibt from Mr Pitt; and yet, so coldly is he men¬ 
tioned in the woik before us, that an ignorant person would 
never discover he was an abolitionist at all,—or rather, so awk¬ 
wardly is his name introduced, that we might suppose be was 
an adversary of the cause. While Mr Pitt's words are quot¬ 
ed again and again; while an eulogium is distinctly passed 
upon hti> justly celebrated speech in 179^, (and no man, it must 
be confessed, spoke better or did less for the cause), the only 
mention that occuis of Mr Fox is in the following singular 
passage. ^ Telle fut la base des raisonnements de M. Pitt dana 
^ dStte nuit a jamab memorable ou fabolitian fut dbcuteedans la 
' Cbambre des Communes de la Grande-Brctagne. Ses talents 

* sup^rieurs, sa Iggique, son eloquence ne se deployerent jamab 

* plus puissamment que dans cette occasion; tous ses arguments, 
‘ toutes ses deductions, furent tires des documents et des rap- 
‘ ports qui avaient et^ fournis par les habitants des Colonies 
^ eux-memes; et meme M. Fox, son grand adveYaaire, recon- 
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* rut completemcnt reftile la grande supposition des 

‘ piantours <l(s Iiules Occicleptalt^-!;, que le fond d'esclaves aui 
‘ etiiit cicia dai.s nos isk*s ne ponnuit pas se maintenir sans dea 

* impoil'itioris continneiles, el cjw’il avait etabli la these con- 

* tranv* '»v(c inic Ibrco (k* raisoniit mc'iit <jiii approchait de la dc-^ 

* nioii'-tf nMon, ’ Would rot any man, in reading this, suppose, 
tint Mr ihu tlie abojjtiou’^'t’s eloquence and calculations had ex¬ 
tol led an muMllintr •idnii'^sion frotu Mr Fox, a slave trader, and 
couij'idled liim ielm»aijtjy to confess his eiror? Yet, strange 
to tdi, ihi. Is t]i<‘ only mention of his*name, the only reference 

liim whi(h ^ve have Ken able to discover in these pages. Let 
it iii't for a «' o ne.il he hnagined that we impute such a meaning 
to Mr W ilJ'C'fi)! ce; it i'^ ll.rough the clumsine<»s, pr the unfaith¬ 
fulness of In, triii latnr nlt):ie, that this passage* Pould stand as 
it nou docs. ^ ct even against Mr Wilberforco we have to Urge 
a ceittiiu paithilUy, (not indeed an itnuatural one towards an old 
and early Incnd), which makes him, perhaps unknown to him* 
self, place the riamos of Pitt and Fox exactly in their wrong re¬ 
lative })incc'-, as friends of the cause. We disclaim all parly 
feeliiigs on s^ich a subject. Indeed, what is commonly called 
Party, has .of late years received sucli an cxtiaordinary lea- 
"icn Ironi timeserving and wavciiug advisers, at least among tho 
confidential umlerlings; and has shown itself so distracts by 
personal animosities and petty intrigues, that to reverence the 
memory, and cling by the jirinciples, of him who used former¬ 
ly to givp a name at least to the association, would probably be 
far from a sure method of gaining its 1‘avour. Independently, 
however, of our veneration lor this illustrious man, we cannot 
help thinking il slngiilai ly injudicious, to introduce so much 
mention of Mr Pitt’s authon’tv, in an argument intended for the 
French nation, U puls us a little in niiiul of an address to that 
people on the same subject, by Madauic Stacl, in uliich die re¬ 
lied cliiefiy on Mr Pur, as her aulhoiity for the abolition ; and 
to render it more |)alatable, !is v\cll ns more consistent witli^/c?e/, 
we prosiinic, added, as the reason wl»y ^ucli an authority must 
be all powerful in h^ranco, that his councils had just led to the 
restoration of the Bourbons aud social order ! 

The errors of tlie translator aie further extremely prejudicial 
to the argument in many pieces. 1 !e exaggerates, ^and dimi¬ 
nishes and distorts; changirg tlie positions, as well as the propor¬ 
tions, of the nviltcrs treated by the author, as often to leave 
no semidance of vsh it we arc cjulte confident the reasoning was 
in the oriirinal. Take for example the following passage. Af¬ 
ter desciibing the French Slave Trade, as of very question¬ 
able nature in icspect of profit (c^ain non jnotvs donietu 
ihimeiu)^ he Itpcaks of the English Slave Trade in these terms.—• 
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^ capital immense et le nombre claimant do 

narvdrcs n^u’clle y confsacrait^ malgl^e ravaniage 
<jir®te'^^ses niortuiactufes et utip fo-'ile d'ouvriers de toi^e 
iftaj^r^ tous ces Motifs jmissanfs pour continuer le trafir* 

♦ ^i^to nattofl ipotnmci cante> cette nation bo dujinerc comme 

‘ nommee, Va abanclftnne. Jc repett, elle n^a pas hebit^ 

* a obeit J la voiK dc la conscience pt dc riionneur, et cjuoiqu’elle 
^ eutdessamyKr^ prod^icux a fairo, die a, sun ant rc\einple dea 
‘ Bphesleiis si cel^res dans I’histoI^'C sacroe.' It is manifest, that 
a^lj these supoclatives come from tlie translator. Mr Wilboiforce 
never W)«ld exlpresa himself In terms so d!an>etrically opposite to 
U^e ^yholc argamen|s of the abolitionists, and in the face of their 
most estabbsTved cumulations and evidence. Yet the eflect is xin- 
foi tuhate:—l?br a much less acu^e readei than the venerable gran¬ 
dee, to s^'hom h Is addressed, will naturally ask, why the traf¬ 
fic, $0 prodigiously gainful to England, shoukl be of \ory doubt¬ 
ful profit to France?—and if, in seeking an answer to that qius- 
tion, ho should turn to Mr Claikson’s recent publication, lu 
French, of his ‘ Essay on the Impolicij of the Sluvc Ttade ^' lie 
will find page after page devoted to prove the insignificance of the 
traffic, either as a nur'^try of seamen, or a channel for the eru- 
nloyimjnt of capital; wnleiss, indeed, Mr Claikson’s translator has 
been as precise as Mr Wllberforce’s; and distorted his statements, 
a«> be has Mr Wilberforcc's eloquence* Perhaps we might find o- 
flicr faults, of an equally grave description, inT|;>ntable to the same 
cause. Thus, the a'NScrlion, that ^///our considerable statesmen 


110$ hOnifHCS (Cctuf maiqmvis)^ wore unanuneu^ly, from the 
first Parliamentary inquiry, agreed, that the Slave 'riade should 
be promptly, or for ever aboluhed, is, we should think, the 
trailjlator’s, and not the author’s because, unfortunately, we 
know the contrary to be true. Mr Windham was a ste idy ene¬ 
my of the nhohtioii, and several of his distinguished liiend^; 
and though the present niini'>tcrs arc probably, ja Mr Wilbcr- 
forccS esLimalion, not to be ranked among ‘ homines d'etat. 
imrqHinh^ *—yet one of their fuenda would besomcwluit aston¬ 
ished at being Idl out of the account—at being thought too small 
a person to occupy the public attention—wc mean tjne great po- 
tcatate who fills so large a space in the eye of the country; 

w'wglit in the St'ite H undoubted; and to whom, it is sup- 
)7osec1, we are indebted, unden* Providence, for all the bIc^ sings 
and Victories we enjoy. Tills * komfne Wetaf mm quant* was nn* 
doubtodly, for a cunviderable penod, a steady friend of the slave 
traffic; lOid wc marvel at his being passed over in silence. 

Having slated so much at length of the objectionable parts of 
this publication, for whi -h ac know we shall havo the pennib-^ 
voi, XXIV, NO. 47, tl 
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ftion of the excellent and able author, against whom indeed onr 
remarks are scarcely, if at all, directed j we may now observe as 
to its merits, that, even through the thick atmosphere of mis¬ 
translation, we discover the Ijandywork of one of the most elo-- 
quent men of our times; the liveliness of whose fancy is only 
kept from breaking out in playfulness and wit, by the heart¬ 
felt conviction under which he writes, that the subject is of the 
deepest concernment to mankind. As an advocate, he shows 
eminent skill in choosing and handling his topics, with the 
slight exceptions wliich we have already noticed. All his attacks 
are brought to bear home upon French interests and fieelings. 
From whate\cr point he begins, there he ends ; and so fine a 
mixture of acute reasoning, with deep-toned declamation and 
lively and apposite illustration, has not for many years been ac¬ 
cessible to the French reader. In spite of the translator’s la¬ 
bours, it must have an effect; wherever it is read, it must work 
an impression on the feelings and the reason of men. Ilecom- 
incnded by a name, second to none at present in the world for 
honest celebrity, it will find its easy way to the virtuous, the en¬ 
lightened, and the humane. Even idler readers maybe desirous 
of gratifying a laudable curiosity, by reading what so famous a 
person has written upon his own great subject—and, limited as 
our expectations are of any immediate change being effected iu 
the public mind npoti the Continent, it would be difhciilt to ima¬ 
gine a means of addressing it, better contrived for exciting at¬ 
tention than n woik so recommended,—as it is unquestionable 
that few works could have tended more, by their intrinsic merits, 
to insinuate sound doctrine into the understandings of the read¬ 
ers. Wc shall not certainly follow the tiain of tlio discussion, 
or attempt any thing like an abstract of the tract. But a speci¬ 
men will naturally oe expected, and we take one almost at ran¬ 
dom. He is combating the arguments of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Nantes. 

‘ La Chambre de Commerce de Nantes declare elle-m£rae que 
raugmentation d'aisance et de jouissances dans lesquelles les Noirs 
de Saint-Domingue ont pass6 les douze annees qui viennent de s^c- 
couler, a produit che^ eux un accroissement prodigieux en noinbre- 
Eh bien * ces jouissances, ces commodites ont-elles pu leur rendre 
moins repugnante V’ldce d’une transition subite de cet et 3 t de bon-.,^ 
heur ti un ctat de seivitudeet de degradation qui leur sera retrace 
sous fes veiitables couleurs par leurs parents et les anciens d^entr^eux ? 
La Chambre de Commerce de Nantes se doute pen combien la po- 

g ulation de Saint-Domingue a gagne en intelligence ainsi qu’en nom- 
re pendant ces dernieres 10 a J2 ann^s; combien elle s’est 6lev6e 
dans Fechelle des §tres, et cons6quemment combien elle est plus 
propre et plus dtsposce aujourd'hui qu’autrefois a lesister a on enva- 
kissfiment. La Chambre de Commeice de Nantes pense peu sCux 
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mers dti sang par lesqnelles il lui faudrait passer pour parven*r n son 
hut, si I'on pouvaic y arriver d un tel prix* Mais le Monar- 

que bienfaisant qui est assis aujourd’hui sur le trone de France, 
mais ses ministres qui sont des hommes 6clair^s, consejitiront-ils ja- 
muis a euvoyer leurs braves troupes entreprendre au loin une lutte 
«t incgale, dans des regions od le climat lui seui, et Fespece de tra- 
vaiix auxquels il fiiidra se livrer, ne sont pas moins que la moit 
pour un soldat Europeen, tandis qu’ils sont salutaires et ont de Faf- 
finito avec le temperament et les habitudes de son adversaire ? Sa- 
crifteront-ils armee sur armee ? Dilapideront-ils ainsi les ttesors, le 
sang de leur pays, apres que la France a si long-temps saijjnd par 
tous lespores ? Et pour quot tout cela ? Recouvrer a un tel prix 
Facquisition d'un grand et populeux royanme, ne repaierait qiFim- 
parfaitement le droit nominal de propricte sur des terres dont toute 
la population aura extermince, et qui devront consequemraenc 
^tre repeiip!6es> dont il faudra refaire tous les batiments, et sur les- 
quelles il -faudra retablir une nouvelle colonie, pour etre probable- 
ment detruite d son tour par une nouvelle explosion, apres avoir ab- 
sorbe inuliiement un immense capital national, 

* Soyez assart, Monseigneur, que je rends irop justice a la Cham- 
bre de Commerce de Nantes, pour ne pas croire que le vif desir 
qu^elle fait paraitre de recommencer la Traite des Negres ne pent 
s’expliquer qu'en la supposant iufluenc^e par des preju^^s et par des 
erreurs semblables aux erreuis et aux pitjuges qui influencerent au¬ 
trefois nos adversaires Africains et des Indjs OccidentalCs, Parcils 
a CCS dern»ers, les negociants de Nantes ont entierement perdu de 
vue dans leurs raisonnements la tendance c li sont toutes les socictes 
humaines d*augmenter leur nombre en obetssant au premier com- 
mandement, a la loi Je notre nature : crvhsez ti multipliez. * p. 48. 50. 

The following passage is very iiiterosung, as containing thi** 
admirable orator’s defence of himself again-^t the personal at¬ 
tacks of the Chamber of Nantes, as well as a very cogent argu¬ 
ment irresistibly put. 

‘ On ne peut pvis non plus nier que la mauvaise conduitc de la 
France, s’ll m'est perinis de m’expiimer ne soic encore aggra- 
vee par toutes les circonstances concoinitantes. Ce n^est pas sijnple- 
ment, ainsi que je Fai dej'a remarqu^, parce qne vous n’avcz ni sa¬ 
crifices a faire, ni pertes a essnyer; mais bien parce que le commerce 
en liommcb a ete reelk^ment discontinue pendant piusieurs annees 
parce que vous ne pouve/. pas citer pour excuse de son renouveile- 
^ men t. que c’ftait chez vous une habitude 6tablie, un prejuge inv6- 
t^rf. Dans le fait, vous commencez de nouveau un coynmerce d^€i>claves, 
Lorsqoe cette matiere etait encore en discussion dans la Grande- 
Bxetagne, il n^y avail personue qui ne prote5?tat hautement que, sr 
la 'Fraite des Noirs n’etait pas une chose d6ja existarite, il ne sup- 
porterait pas Fidee de la commencer pour la premiere Ibis. Mais 
pardessus tout, consklcrei a quelle ^poque vous Ja recommencorJ^^^r' 
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C^c'it an ujomeiit m^nje ou la Ptovidcnce daigne vons accorder un 
richo surcroit do jouissances, c’est loisqu’un peuplc genereux dovrait 
s'emprcvser do reiidre hoinmage a la b(>ntc divine, en di>*tribuant par- 
nn* lo.s aiitiOv'i hoiiiinos los nitmes favcurs, quo vous prcndricz Ja reso¬ 
lution d{* vorstr &ur rinnocente AAiqiie un deluge do maux ! Le rc- 
toii" (!'• la paix cn Europe serait-il done le signal pour rallumer mille 
gii Mos ftrocoa parmi do tnalheurcuses pcuplades d’^lres a denii civi¬ 
lity s, quo tons los feontinients himiains devraient vous disposer a pro- 
t(‘ger ot a arr.icljcr "i la baibarie ? Si je pouvais vcritableincnt nourrir 
<)UoI<|ue sentiment hostile envers la France, je devrais dosirer qu’elle 
tornit aiusi roelat de son noni; que la restauration dc son souveraiii 
siir son tiu!ie put ctre ainsi comniemorec dans les fastes de Thistoirc. 
Si j’C'tais dirigo par cc vil ogdisine que la Chambre de Commerce de 
Nantes m’iinputc, je gardcrais pour mon pays Thonneur entier et 
tans partage de e»^lte gloricuse entreprise. Si j’etais un Protestant 
bigot, ot non un Chrcliou sincere, je pourrais me rojouir do voir les 
scetatcurs de la croyance catholique sanctionner ainsi la violation dcs 
jjrincipos Ics phis simples de la religion de Jesus-Christ« Mait aucun 
sentiment aiissi indignc ne peut trouver place dans mon sein. Deay 
principos plus nobles ct pins vastos animent mon cccur et dirigentma 
conduite. Pulssent los Franrais, je 1 l dis dc toutomon anio, puissent 
los Francgiis dtro un grand pouplo, un ptMiplo religicux et heureux ! 
Puisso le commerce de Nantts ctre flor'ssant et ses negociants iiagcr 
dans raflliicnce 1 Mais pourquoi parlcrais-je seulemeiit de moi ! Mes 
oompatriotes en general sont amis de la paix, et ils veulent da bien 
:i tous les homines. Combicn n'en ai>je pas eutcndii expriiner le^s* 
vueux ardeuts qu’ils formaient pour la pro«p6rit6 et le bonheur du 
people franrais? A\ec quel plaisir nc s^cmpresf’craient'ils pas dc 
travaiiler a ce qui pourrait y coutribuer ? Cts dhpositions, sendda- 
blcs a cellos qui les ont aniines pour rabolition do la I’ralte clcs Ne¬ 
gros, no sont pas simplcment les ofTots d’uno sendbilite momentanoc 
ct fugitive, CCS sont des principes fixes et stables ; ils tiienl leur ra- 
cine de la por^ieision que nous soniincs tous les enfants d’un pore 
{•orumun, ct que la maniere la plus agroabie pour lui do lui temoigucr 
uotre reconnaissance des biemff quhl nous aeeoide, c^.t do nous ef- 
forccr d’augmentcr le bonlicur d’autrui. ’ p. 64^—67- 

W« have b(‘en tletainocl iougor than iiuglit have been expect¬ 
ed with this work ; but, our merely liter,oy duty has necessarily 
interfered with the course of tlm roiitical discussion. A work 
written avowedly by such a man JNlr Wilbcrlbrce, on such 
an occasion, iudepeudcully oi the novel circumstance cd' its (ip- 
pcaring first in F'rcn<*h, and being intended for the perusal of a 
foreign country, aflbrds a subj tt ol’rjo small curiosity, and cer-* 
thinly of no every-day occurrence in the iiisioiy of letters. Our 
rcudejMjl^ll pirdon ibe extent to wlncii we have been carried iu 
; Uiul the distinguished auihor himself, is too well 
awl^WPxiur unfoigued aihnuation of him, to fed a immicnt’s 
at t!ic !?h^ht dilLTcrices of opinion, perhaps we ought 
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rather to say (and, when Mr Wilberforce is the person wc di<;- 
sent froin, with the, greatest diffidem-e to say,)—diiTerence of 
taste, which has occasionally Intcrrnpted the harmony of our ob¬ 
servations* 

IL The speech of Sir Samuel BomiJly was delivered upon 
an occasion, calculated indeed to awaken all the powers of o- 
ratory, when the Hou»e of Commons dismssul the fital arti¬ 
cle of the treaty, reviving the Slave l^rdde—and wo are awaie 
of the praise which we lavish upon tins prod net i«>n, when we 
assert, that it excels any tiling w’e h.3ve ever ‘‘ecu hv tlif' same 
distinguished author, in persuasive, d'^xtcror.s yet inaid^ elo¬ 
quence. Is it possible more forcibly to c ordial tl’c u xabed 
pretext held out by our negotiator, Lord (’’istieivegli, tliat we 
should give fhe public mind time in Fra.ice, linn in the follow mg 
beautiful passage ? 

* The prejudices of die Fiench, the noble Lor 1 says, were to ' e 
attended to. That they have not at once adopted our opinion*:, can¬ 
not surprise us. We weie long before we acted on them ours' ives. 
Having been neaiiy twenty yeais abolishing tins ti ade, can we com¬ 
plain that France rtquires an interval of r nly hve to piepare for its 
abolition ? liut wdien thi*; question is asked, it *'hould be recollected 
what the obstacles were winch, in tins country, so long retarded the 
accomplishing that great act of jubtice. They wxtc obstacles ’'vh’ch 
have no present existence m France, but wIikIi aie preposteiously, 
under the operation ot this treaty, to be created in oider, as we learn 
■frorn the noble Lord, that by the slow progress of re ison they may 
be in time overcome. The extensive influence ot Livupool and 
Bristol, and other great trading towns, oppoi^ed idHcuir*es with us 
whLh it required much time and patience to remove. Ilappiiv no 
such influence nov/ exists in hranee; hut it seems that by the rcv val 
ot the trade, such an influence is to oc gehcr.*ud, and to be foster¬ 
ed. Let the cause of humanity, the robl-j Lord b ‘ promoted 
in Fiante by exactly the bam(‘ means as it was in Englind. In o- 
ther words, let Nantes and Boiudeaux, and other matitinie town**, 
become the Ups.oIs ard Liverpools of Fiance ; let large capifaL be 
embarked in the trade ; let the support of many thousinds of indi¬ 
viduals be made to depend on its continutpce; enlist the activity 
and zeal of conrimeicial enterpnse and adventure agiinst )ou; mtiU 
tiply without number the enemies to the aboliti m, and then wisely 
trust to reason to rehite their arguments, and silence their clamours. 
slLrsitocfy^gaiiist you the most unconirollable passions and strongest 
interests, and most formidable combinations of men, anti then calm¬ 
ly appeal to argument, to philosophy, and to religion, to disperse 
and to disarm them. Expect lint some Claiksou will appear in 
France, who will consume his valuable life in the service of the most 
oppressed and despised of his fellow-creamres. Wut till some Wil¬ 
berforce shall arise, who, writh unexampled j’crsevei rnce, in spite of 
clamciu-, and obloquy, and ridicule, will zraiaiaiu Ins otcady couise^ 
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till he sees the great object of his life accotnplishefl. Rely upon the 
slow blit certain effects of free discus‘iicvn in popular assemblies, and 
by an unrestrained press ; and, till all these causes shall have fully 
operated, be content that the work of death and devastation shall gi) 
freely on upon the shores of Africa. * p. 9—11- 

The course of arpruinont most judiciously pursued, is to figure 
the French negotiators contending with Lord Castlereagh, and 
then to show wliat irrefragable grounds this noble friend of 
humanity had for mainlainiiig his pi^sition, and liow he might 
have met the advcrsiry’s H»^tacks. It is u common trick of 
party to cliargc its adversaries with a faefious spirit. Tliore 
are some gentlemen in parliament who seem never to have this 
accusation out of tlicir mouths, any more than they have the 
thing itself in its wor^t form out of their hearts. The devot¬ 
ed'tools of a party—that is, the ministry for the time being— 
they have the a&^Qranco to accuse otliers of being parlynieii, bei* 
cause they disdain jobs, honours, places, and unite 'in a body 
to oppose the abettors of corruption. To i‘e<Hive none of the 
King*s money, seems uith the consistent and disinterested per¬ 
sons alluded to, the true characteristic of a factious disposition. 
Only enlist—pocket the bounty, and draw tlie payj and as long 
as you keep togialicr in a body, backing every niinistcn*, siijD- 
porting all measures dclending each abmse, shiltiiig with tlie go¬ 
vernment tlirough the whole compass of politics—though you 
should on no one occasion for twenty years deviate by a single 
hair’s-breadth from the doctrines ol‘ the treasury, into an opi¬ 
nion of your own—ihougli the nicest observer should be utterly 
unable to cfescry what your individual sentiments arc, except by 
looking at the acts of the existing goveinmcnl—you are sure to 
etcape the odimu of being devoted to party. Of the personages 
>vho so liberally treat their opponents, Sii Samuel Rom illy just¬ 
ly sa}s, ‘ that it would be well for them to iccollect that party 
‘ is not the exclusive rtproach of ojipositipn, and to consider, 

* wlicther they, who defend and applaud in public what, in 
^ the secret of their owm bosoms, they utterly rcpri^bate ami 

* co^idemn, are themsdJves exei7J[>t from liiat partv-sj)irit with 

* which they suppose otliers to be infected. * And, towards the 
close of Ills speech, he launches a very deadly bluw at the same 
quarter. 

* * That I take this view of tlje subject wnll, I know, by 

sons, be ascribed to ilie spine of party y but thinking, as in my cotl- 
. science I do, that in concluding this Tieaty, every moral and religi¬ 
ous duty been disregarded, ought I, from any such trivial consi¬ 
deration, and, because 1 carlnot blame the measuie without censur¬ 
ing the men whci are the author* of it, to refrain from expressing 
my real opinion ? Fet me raiher again remind those who, thinking 
as ill of the 7':eaty as I do^ are yet so far iufiuenced by their par- 
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tialitir to Mmistersy that they will either ohjtetve a criminal silence* 
or give their sanction to it by their votes* that they are, indeed, act¬ 
ing from the worst of party motives; and let me caution all such 
persons how* at any future time;, they receive favours at the hands 
of MinUters, lest their consciences should tell them that such fa* 
vours have been obtained at the expense of the happiness and blood 
of Africa.’ p. 3t), 3K 

The topic here introduced is very important—ond we think it 
must have been handled more stron^dy in the speech itself—at least 
we recollect having been excecdiitgly struck with the ])a3sage as 

g iven even in the newspaper reports at ihc tune. It has perhaps 
een softened from motives of charity ii^ the corrected copy now 
before us—'but enough is said to sink deep—and be remembered. 
All honest abolitionists will naturally keep a shaip watch upon 
the persons alluded to; and if they observe any favours what* 
ever received by them directly or indirectly from government, 
they will of necessity couple this bounty with tlicir votes on tha 
t^Sth of June 1814, * giving a sanction to the treaty ’ which re¬ 
vives the Slave Trade. The following animated passage is ad¬ 
dressed particularly to Mr Wilbcrforce, wdirun no man e\er ac¬ 
cused of party spirit, any more than of interested views, and 
who, (be it observed), never accuses others of such propeiisities. 
We will take upon us to assert with confidence, that no allusion 
whatever is made to him in the sentence already cited—but, la¬ 
menting that he did not o})cnly express his censure ol’ govern¬ 
ment on the occasion in CjiiC'stioii, as he has often done on the 
most critical emergencies, and with the fullest effect to his own 
infinite honour, mid the lasting benefit of hifv country, w’e agree 
with Sir S. llomilly in tlic scnUments thus cloqaemly delineated, 
‘ My honourable Friend indeed, who practices every Christian vir¬ 
tue, has expressed, in strong terms, his disappointment and regret at 
this Treaty; but yet he has the exemplary foi bearance, w bile he deep¬ 
ly deplores, not to censure the conduct ol‘ the negoc'iator. A most 
remarkable instance ofChristian charity it unquestionably is; for there 
is no individual in his Majesty’s dominions, who, if in considerations 
of such a superior importance, w'o could be allowed to mix any thing 
which merely affected ourselves, haa iiioie reason to complain tliau 
my honourable Friend. There is no inait living wlioni it can have 
robbed of a larger portion of Inippiness. After devoting tire best 
T>art j>f^is virtuous life to this great object; wdien by long continued 
^lid "Snwearied exertions, after repeated disappointments, and by a 
perseveiance without exanipfle, he had, at la*jt at a inatuio period of 
ins lite, accompluhed the object to which he had devoted ail the fa¬ 
culties of his mind ; when he w'as beginning to reap the full rewards 
of his long labours,—rtwva’ds the most congenial to his heart, and 
the best adapted to serviCLS such as his,—the satisfaction of seeing 
the progress of the good of which he liad been, in so great a degree, 
tJie author; w^hilc he was every year receiving from Africa ard from 
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the West Indio % the thlings <)f t]ie improved condition of his felloiiv- 
creature*?; while he saw in Africa the dawnings of civilization* the 
calm and tlie tranquillity whicli reigned in their contented villages, 
the ii:\Ptriiction which was afforded to tlieir youths* and the comforts 
which the light of true religion was every day diffusing among the 
natives; and, on the other hand, in the West Indies, tlic mitigation 
of the labours and suffeiings of the Negroes, and law extending its 
pr otectiou to these unliappy outcasts of society; while he was chcer- 
■jng his ruiiul, long depressed by the miseries which he had been com* 
])L*ll('d, for so many years, to dwell upon, with the refreshing sight 
of this comparative happiness, and was eagerly looking forward to 
the furtluT progi t ss of thi^,great good, and was expecting,* from still 
greater improvements in the moral existence of those to whom he had 
already been so great a benefactor, the best consolations of his de¬ 
clining age; i\]iat a prospect of the future has the noble Lord open¬ 
ed to him !—Thu sudden revival of this horrid traffic, upon the largest 
scale and in its most ferocious spirit; all his exertions and his anxie¬ 
ties, ard Ills sacrifices of time, and health, and fortune, endured in 
vain ; a renewal of the plunder and carnage, and devastation, which 
used to lay waste the sliores of Africa; new fleets sailing across the 
Atlantic, freighted with human miser^'^ in every form and every de- 
gice; new markets opened, in w'hich rational beings, like beasts of 
the field, are to be again exposed to public sale; the revival of a 
inoic severe and a more cruel species of bondage, more cKhausting 
toils, a lower species ot degradation, augmented tortures; an aggra¬ 
vation of ah the aiii^iiish of body and mind, which wastps and con¬ 
sumes so large a jiortion of our fellow men; and the sickening cer¬ 
tainty, that all ihe'-u complicated evils tend to confirm and perpetu¬ 
ate and aggravate eat^i other, and that they forbodc scenes more 
d''ead u» iven than those which they exhibit ! ' p. lU—fiL 

N . in answer to all tn.it has been uigrtd in this spet^eb, and on 
othiC' cciisions, ngehist our Gove rnment for its abandonment of 
the cause, one ]n(‘position is loudly niaintaineil.—The French 
g()veniinciit w^opld not consent to the Abolition ; and, ;e this pro- 
])Ositi()n is wholly ii‘'tless by itself, tinoti'.er is coiqiled with it,— 
tlmt tiiey could not face the people of France, who worn resolv¬ 
ed not to sufler it. AW beIi(*vo those who arc best informed of 
the slate of public opinion in that country, arc the most con¬ 
vinced of the complete hopelcftsiuss of the case at the present 
moment; and entertain the sti\<ngcst belief, that, were the go- . 
vernment ever oo anxious to aboliLh the traffic, the tasJe^i.; 
ly iKyoiul Its power. But it by no means follows that the at- 
temjit was etjualiy hopeless at the moment of signing the treaty. 
At that period no man in France had begun to think of colonies 
and c(mimere(\ The islands w^cre ours;—the French had no 
liiiul of t(|iiivalcnt to give for their restoration ; moreover Franco 
was ('ccupied, at least Baris was taken, bv powers all avowedly 
^riciidJy to tlie Abolitiun;—powers, of wliosc good dispositions 
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no dan\)t could be entertained, because, in truth, none of them 
possessed a single negi’o, ant! all of them have shown a v tv 
laudable, as well as economical, love of lame, desiring, it should 
seem, to gain as much praise for benevolence and pliilanthropy 
as they conveniently can, without paying any thing for it. That 
the Allied Powers were in a condition to exict pretty nearly 
what they pleased from France, is apparent from the rc'-t of the 
trcat)\ The Burrender of Italy and Belgium unconditionally, 
at once ileinonstrate this; and perhaps the galleries owe their 
continuing unmolested to the difTiculty of dividing the spoil. 
Certain it h that the moment was seized lo^* cxtorl.ng in my things 
which, in a few weeks afterwards, France would iMthcr hive 
risen in a mas^ than listen to. But, once obtained, no gieal ap¬ 
prehension wenis to be felt that the French peoiilc will rise to 
get them back again* So would it have been with the Aboli¬ 
tion ; and doubtless he may most consistently assert the f uility 
of arranging this in May, who ilcuios the pracucability of any 
such attempt at the ptesent hour—wlien the Allies arc all gone 
with their armies ;—the French people recovered from their stu¬ 
por j—and, forgetting the conscription and the w\ar, occupied 
only with the soreness of their last w'oumis ;—the Doinbon go¬ 
vernment weak and unpopular;—the pubhe sentiment strongly 
leaning towauls other rulers #mhI systems;—and above all, the 
Slave Trade and Colony Tiade jevived in fatal a^U\ity, which 
in May had no existence, and were almost forgotten. 

But a much more iriurinphant reply than this, satisfactory as we 
take it to be, may be given to the argument of the government. 
Why restore the colonic^, if France woukl not give up the Slave 
Trade ? At all events those settlements might have been retain¬ 
ed, Jind a proportional part of Africa freed from desolation; 
and if the public mind could not sevtr the cultivation of sugar 
islands from tlie impoUation of negrots, and persisted in hold¬ 
ing the Slave Trade and tlic Colonial Commerce to be insepar¬ 
able, might not the ])eate have been comluded with a rc'serva- 
tion of ihe colonies in our possession, and a formal declaration 
that thev should be restored as soon as France chose to concur 
in the Al'ohlion ? We presume to tlfmlv that the exemplary en¬ 
deavours of good and pious men at the [Tosent time, to enlighten 
thejyiUlic iTjjud in that country, would have derived some aid 
'IromsucJi an auxiliary; and that the great difficulty of conceiv¬ 
ing how colonics can be held without importing negroes, would 
have been a good deal more easily got over, fir-»t, by the edify¬ 
ing example set before their cyc&, of our holding iJu'ir colonies 
after this fashion ; and next, by the no L--. palpable truth prac¬ 
tically unfolded to their (Jallic mind:., day by day, that until thej^ 
Could separate the two ideas of Colony and Slave-traffic, they should 
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have notliinp^ to do with either : Yet, strange to tell, in our rage 
to restore, and treat, we gave up all those settlements for just 
nothing,—or latlier for worse than nothing;—the vile mockery 
of an Abolition in reversion, expectant upon a five years^ term 
of unstinted, nay encouraged, Slave-trad mg,—and even then, 
depending upon the possibility of making tlic government and 
people relinquish all the guilty sweets of this lucrative crime; 
including in the suiTcndor even Guadaloupe, which we had for¬ 
merly exempted for ever from the dominion of the traffic, by 
express treaty.— Arc any further arguments wanting ?*—The 
Treaty furnishes us with great abundance.—Wc find all the 
powers taking exactly what tlioy please from France, but espe¬ 
cially England has no manner of diliicuJty in obtaining Malta, 
Tobago, 8t Lucia, the Isle of France, (not to mcnlion the Cape), 
in short any thing which may serve her intcrtn>ts, so as the in¬ 
terests of huinanit}^ and justice are forgotten, and no mention 
made of any tiling that can raise up such ominous spcctns. 

And now, having replied to the only argument ever urged 
against the reasoning in the speech belore us, we shall in our 
turn take leave to suggest a point for the attention of those who 
defend the goveininent. It is somewhat strange, that no jiapcis 
iia\c been [iroduced on this most vital subject. We linve the 
treaty, drily laid before Pailiament. It bcais the stamp of fail¬ 
ure ; at least in one of the very few points where there could be 
a failure, and that by no means the lea&t important of the inattcis 
under discussion. As far as this subject^—as far, to use the lan¬ 
guage of negotiation, as the^c Britisli interests w ere con corn ed— 
the treaty failed entirely: Yet no account is given of the causes 
of the failure; no papers are produced containing the corres¬ 
pondence or the minutes of the conferences of the ministers. 
\Ve are not even apprised by any evidence, that the French go¬ 
vernment refused to abolish the Trade; no pi oof ib given that 
our negotiator ever attenijite'd to obtain his point; for any tning 
that apjicars, he may never have presented a single note on the 
subject. In a word, we should like to put tliis question, Did 
Lord Castlereagh ever w rite a line respectii'g the Have Trade ? 
Had he ever a conference devoted to the subject ? Hid he ever, 
in conjunction with the Emperor Alexander, urge the French 
governiih nt on the point ? Hid he ask for the inter]io^on of 
the Allies in his behalf?—We will put one question more, wTuch,"^ 
if so great a statesman ever reads ibese pugcs, we suspect will 
somewhat rnUL his habitual serenity of mind.—Was the limita¬ 
tion to five years iiis or the EMpnUoit 's work ? W^e tliink ill of 
fho iiiiiiting clause, as has been aln^ady staled ; but its intention 
was fTooil; aiwl it nii;-ht, in the ot an ignorant person, look 
..11 tile caubc* 1 liat it was meant well, ib tiiKiutstioimlilc * 
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and certainlpf it is mainly relied on, both by the ministers and 
abolitionists whom they have contriv^ to delude. Now 
ve asky Is this clause, such as it is, due to the Lor<l Castlerca^ii 
01" to the Russian Emperor ? Was the x^oble person prepared, 
without a struggle, to give up all, when his imperial coadjutor 
insisted upon this little being reserved? Did the former seck 
the assistance of the litter to back bis btreiiuons exertions for the 
abolition ? Or was the Emperor the real abolitionist, who in 
fact spurred on the careless or reluctant Lord to whatever little 
f»tand he made against the li'rench yiave Traders ? It vttL)iild 
be highly gratifying, for ib^ honour of the country, to learn that 
something, how little soever, had been done by it& lepreventU'- 
live, of his own mere motion. It is painful to hear the lumunr, 
that nothing vohutever would have been even attempted hut for 
our magnanimous ally. This report rests upon no ordi nm y foun¬ 
dation ; but, iiow little soever we may think oi‘ L(n*d Ca^ileredgli 
as a statesman, we have so much conlidence in liis personal ho¬ 
nour, that we should not hesitate to disbelieve all such state¬ 
ments th^ moment he solemnly denied them—painfiil as tlu» al¬ 
ternative must be of disbelieving the high autlioiitj upon which 
they present rest. 

tlicre is one remark obviously suggested by the case wt have 
been putting, of the three Ailic& joining witli Ei\gland in impob- 
iug the abolition upoi> France. How an answer, 

how inipenetrable a defence against all their attempts, in the way 
of reasoning at least, had (lie former comliict of those poweis 
prepared for the French government ? France had but to pro¬ 
nounce a single word, and there was an end of ail but the last 
reason of cr<)wned disputants. 8!ie might listen patiently to 
every topic drawm from the laws o( rdigicai, humanity, justice, 
sound policy ; silent she might hear heuae'^ on national honour 
and true glory, and real advantage, and im])cri!>hablc renown ; 
undismayed she might await the close of discoinses upon the 
horrors of the rniudk passage, and tiic cartwliip ; lor if it pleas¬ 
ed her at any moment she could reduce the imperial apostles of 
right to silence, by whispeiing in their eais " Foiand ! ' All 
tongues but ihat of England must forthwith have been mute; 
and into tlic scale c»f leason and precedent, our Allies, from that 
moment, could only have flung ihcir swords. Such aro the never 
lailiflffTcsults of public crimes; and so infinitely various ure tlie 
ramiiications into winch the injustice of rulers will be foiiLd to 
shoot out—at each turn and ciossiug stifling some inigluy interc*<t 
of mankind in their vcinotcst course, and destroying ilie &trcngiJi 
and health of the perpetrators themselves in regions loo distant, 
and directions too obscure, to have boon at the first foreseen.-^But 
^as this ominous wuid an uiianswciable reply f Had the 
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no Tneau^ left of evading its force ? Oh 3'cs ; and by a method as 
certain as? it was easy ;—a method whicli at once must Imve plac¬ 
ed them in a po>ition far more commanding thanywhen the fatal 
sound liacl seemed to paraly7-c all their efforts.—* Poland fdiall 
be restored by us wlio had no hand in her wrongs.* This 
would at o]^ce have disannod the enemy ; he could no longer 
liavc sneered at the * cheap virtue ’ of the Northern potentates, 
or tauntingly olfercd to liberate his serfs, in return for their e- 
mancipating their negroes,—or innocently asked, if the new 
Kusbian code of the riglils of nations was a code noiry and ex¬ 
cluded all ^hite communities;—^lic was reduced at one word to 
silence, and the cause of Africa was gained by the act of com¬ 
mon justice the Poles !—We have indulged in visions of this 
description ; and cannot relinquish them without pain :—But all, 
we fe.ir, is but a vision. We have been talking as if nionarchs 
<mly leabonevl and felt; we have been reckoning upon consist*- 
cnr}T as* a j>rincc]y virtue, and deluding ourselves wdth the no¬ 
tion that (iisiiUercstcdncss bometimes appeared among absolute 
s )vcrcigns. The mistake was excusable in those w'ho,, for a j^ear 
and a half at the least, have heard of nothing else but the Mag¬ 
nanimous Allies, and have waited so long for some proof of in¬ 
terests sacrificed to justice. We must now rouse ourselves to 
liic sad reality, that the only power which has made any such 
sacrifices is Ejtgland—whore the princc*caunot always choose for 
himself, but must in some cases at least follow the voice of his peo¬ 
ple. That this io ilie only exception, we are much afraid; that 
such is the only ground of it, we can scarcely avoid concluding. 

III. The third of the works mentioned in the title of this ar¬ 
ticle, contains a great deal of curious iiifornialion respecting St 
Domingo, with much sound reasoning, and strong representation 
of principles, upon the dreadful possibility which the treaty of 
peace presents, and the views of the government and people of 
hVance are supposed to contemplate, of attempts at reconquer¬ 
ing that colony from the Negroes. Much cogent statement is 
also given upon the renewal of the French Slave Trade general¬ 
ly ; the publication of the Slave Trade Ordoiinanccy indeed, 
gives the groundwork of the production. By a circular letter from 
the administration of the Customs, dated 29th August, the Mer¬ 
chants of France are apprized, that the traffic is restored in all 
its privileges,—and may be carried on from every port Kavtng a 
public bonding warehouse. AH the goods, foreign as well as 
domestic, including arms and ammunition, reejuired for this 
trade, may be shipped for the devoted coast of Africa, duty 
free. The same exemption extends to the ship’s provisions, 
both for the crew^ and negroes. There are checks prescribed, 
for preventing any of the cargoes 6r provisions from being cm * 
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j)loyetl> except in the purchase and conveyance of negroes.— 
French ships only can engage in the trade; and they may im¬ 
port into all the French colonics, of which the CTOverninent 
shall recover possession, as well a& those ccdtul by the treaty. 

Indeed, the author of the Remarks justly expre>scs the astonish- 
ment so natural, upon finding no rcsU tclion whatever of the reviv¬ 
ed traffic, to any particular portion of the Alrican Loasl; although 
the House of Commons had been a-^sured by Lord Ca'-tlereagh^ 
that France had pledged herself, to excmf)t from its ravages, 
those parts where it could bp sliown lo have .ceased; and al¬ 
though upon the faith of this vague, absurd conipau, so easi¬ 
ly evaded—so difficult to be enforced,—ordeis h ul be^ii i •-ued 
here to restore Senegal and Goroe, and their dependencies.— 
Our author’s argumenls against the Govcinineiit on tin-, point 
(ire abundantly forcible; and wc arc onl}" prevented from recit¬ 
ing them, by the bigldy satisfactory intcilig<*nce, which has re¬ 
cently been received from Paris, that our Amba* ador had sre- 
cceded in obtaining an additional edict, luliilling the \ague, in¬ 
definite stipulation of I-.ord Castlcreagh. ddie /cal and ability 
displayed by the Duke of Wellington, in tlii^ nogociation, just¬ 
ly augments his claims upon the gratitude of his country, and 
of mankind, .The point assumed is ('aiv* Formosa; north of 
which, the French Slave Trade Is pro*hibit(’d;—so that the GoM 
Coast and Windward Coast are declared free fioni this scourge, 
in the largest sen‘*c of those divisions. It i > believed, that the 
exemption, according to the spirit of the siipul.ition, might have 
extended as far as the river G ihoon, that i'-, to the E([uaU)r.— 
But if the present edict is fiuhlhilv enforced, w'e shall not be in¬ 
clined to cotnpl *in of this (diioience. — Should the Potiigueze Go¬ 
vernment perform its duty, and arrange the cession of Bissuo; 
adopting also a fair and candid interpretation of the former 
treaty respecting the limits of the tuJlic, the wliolc of Africa, 
north of Cape h'ormosj, will be ivsciicd from the Slave Trade. 
Over our ancient ally wx' have auii) cLiiniS, we have spent some 
sixty or seventy millions for her, besides sacrificing many thou¬ 
sands of our b.->t troops; we have succeeded in saving her from 
destruction; and we haveju&t made her a present ot a distin¬ 
guished politician, with i\ IiIktuI salary, to negociate with her ; 
• the sa^a^y being given (it has been said in Parliament, by the 
worthy Envoy’s IriciuL), in consideration of what he is to do 
for the cause of humanity, on his new mission. For fourteen 
thousand a-ycar, wc have a right to expect at the least an ex¬ 
planation of the clause in the treaty of 1810 ; so long, and as if 
ttludiousiy, left obscure. 

With respect to the manner inwkich such prohioitions, by 
foreign governmeuts, aic lo ho enforced, the course is somewhat 
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iTolirnto. The dcciT^ions of our Prize Courfs b^ive sanction^ 
the piincij>Ic’, thnt our vessels may seize foreijyn slave traders^ if 
tiiey a»*e on£j;ngerl in the prosecution of a traffic unauthorized 
by the niiriicipal laws of ^heir respective countries. And on this 
doctrine, our cruizers have hitherto acted i nor can the govern- 
moot of the foreign country, which has issued its prohibitory 
eJiet, with anytolour ol fairness or consistency, complain of such 
a proceeding:—the complaint would in fact appear to admit, 
that the prtdiibition wa^ merely a pretext, and never meant to 
bo acted upon. Nevei theless, in the jealous temper of mens' 
minds at the present crisis, wc cannot help looking forward with 
some alarm to any conflict at all between Englisii cruizers and 
French merchant ships; and would fain descry some such active 
arrangements, entered into by the French Government itself, 
might enforce, without any chance of a rupture, the recent decree. 

-Wc return to the * lleniarlcs, ’ of which the bulk relate to 
St Domingo. Tlie petition of the French planters connected 
(at leUvSt formerly connected) with that island, having been re¬ 
ferred to a committee of the Legislative Body, its report was 
presented by General Desfourneaux on the 16 th of August, 
and contained a clear rocommendation to Government to send 
out the planters, after making pecuniary arrangements to assist 
them in cultivating and in buying new negroes, as soon as their 
estates sliould be recovered from those already in possession; 
for whicfi purpose a naval and military expedition should ac¬ 
company them. The General says he knows the two rival 
chiefs Christophe and Petion, and that he is sure they will be 
too happy to acknowledge the King of France, and do as they 
are de.->ired—nevertheless, a strong force ought to be sent in 
case of cross-accidents ! As for the Negroes, their chiefs are 
to receive honours and advantages ; and the rest of them are to 
be made to work assiduously and regularly for hire, without 
cruel treatment, but also without wandering from their respec¬ 
tive plantations. The plain English of all which is, that as 
powerful a force as can be spared should sail for St Domingo, 
and do all it can to reduce the negroes to slavery ; but if com¬ 
plete success is hopeless, then it is to effect as much as it can—- 
wiiliout sparing, we presume, either black blood or white, iit 
the prosecution of the experiment. 

That this exti'aordinary report is in unison with the wishes, 
at least of a great majority of persons in France, cannot bo 
doubted. The Legislature indeed has subsequently come to a 
resolution, putting off* the final consideration of the subject; 
but generally pledging itself to the support of the government 
in a St Domingo warfare. Every Frenchman seems to hold it 
for a point of Ikith in matteis political, that commerce is 
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nymous .with sugar oolonies, especially with St Domingo 5 to 
which Another tenet is added, that, without the Slave Trade,'no 
sugar planting, that is, no commerce, can exist. The ques** 
tion then Whether the recovery of that fine settlement is 
practicable. The author of the Remarks enters into details to 
prove the negative of the proposkion; and we confess it ap¬ 
pears to us wholly undeniable, that if the destruction of the 
Negro power there were ever possible, the time is long since 
gone by. Twelve yehs ago we expre.-sed our opinion, and gave 
the grounds of it, that the reduction of tlie Blacks might then 
be effected ; as the interest of both England and I Vunce so re¬ 
quired. We do not hesitate to admit, that with the light widt h 
subseejuent events and ample information have thrown upon the 
subject, we are much more inclined to doubt of this^possibility 
even^at that time; nor could the attempt ever have been deem¬ 
ed justifiable with respect to the negroes themselves, if it re¬ 
quired a long or severe struggle to secure success. 'I'lie vvret^ li¬ 
ed state of tliose unhappy beings, in a period of insurrection 
and massacre, is the chief argument against seeking their eman¬ 
cipation. It furnishes also the reason for desiring that an end 
should be put to the revolutionary crisis of Sc Domingo. But 
the wars required to accomplish this, might be mere wars of 
extirpation and destruction ; a cost greater than the object 
to be gained—the tranquillity W that island, ai)d the security 
of the rest. It seems to us now, that at all times after 1791 , 
the rce^tablishment of the While power was a much more 
doubtful operation than wc had been disposed to think it. But 
of the impossibility of restoring that dimiinion, after tw^elve 
years more have confirmed the Black dynasty, no man can en¬ 
tertain any reasonable doubt. The completely organized state 
of the two governments to wliich the settlement is subject, places 
this point in the clearest light. 

Hayti, as the inhabitant now cill it, is almost entirely peo¬ 
pled oy Negroes and Mulattoes, who, for about ll»ree-and- 
twenty year^, have been free. 'J'heir numbers are reckoned by 
our author at ()0l),000, wdiich wo believe to be much under the 
truth. The Miilaltoes form but a very trifling proportion—not, 
in the vvhole, excec^diug 15 , 000 , Since the death of Dessaline 
in 180 G, the country lias been divided into two sovereignties, 
under I'val and hostile chiefs, of very different characters, and 
reigning by opposite maxims ; agreeing, however, in the essen¬ 
tial point, of a fixed resolution to exclude all foreign masters, 
and to sacrifice every tiling to the nmintenanc'o of Negro liberty 
and dominion. Christophe, who occupies the northern divi¬ 
sion, is a person of tyrannical and cruel habits, delighting in 
the pomp and parade, as wcil as the powers oi‘ sovereignty, and 
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iniitatin/T, on a smaller scale, the late Master of the Ei^ropean 
Continent. Potion is a man of simple habits, and p;eutljB swayj 
he is at the liead of a republic which enjoys much liberty, and 
is governed with paternal mildness, liis title is that of Presi¬ 
dent, and he is chosen for four years; Christophe, in 1811, as¬ 
sumed the title of King Henry I, and made it hereditary in his 
family. The two chiefb can biing into the field 40,000 men 
each, who, with reference to the climaic, and the fastnesses 
which the mountains afford, may fairly be deemed invincible 
by any White army. Their plan is unquestionably taken. It 
consists in retiring from the coast the instant they are invaded ; 
burning e\ery thing near the sea; retreating through scenes of 
voluntary waste to the high country ; and trusting to the never- 
failing lifeets of hunger and climate, while they are icady to a- 
vail themselves of an}' opportunities of assailing the invader, or 
circninscribing l)is possession. ‘ God nnd Hie Sun^ * is ihcii 
watchword ; and they are represented as full of confidence and 
spirit. Above all, the experience of 1802 and I80:i has taught 
them one lesson, never to treat with white men in their own 
idand. It is not expected that the hostile chiefs will unite, un¬ 
less the picssure of the war should overthrow Christophe’s op- 
prcpsive and sanguinary power, and lestore the republican form 
of gov’cunncitt; in which case, it is very possible that a further 
cons('(juencc of the same extremities would be, the union of the 
whole countiy under one constitution and one elective chief 
But as all paits of the island aie animated with the same uncon¬ 
querable zeal for Negro independence, the chief effect of an in- 
corporative union is already secured. The niiitual w^nrs and 
jealousies of tlu two paities have been suspeiidtd ; each is ic- 
solvcd, il attacked, to n d^t by fire and swoul, trusting in tlic 
mountains ami the climate ; so that whcrc«oevcr the attack is 
made, it will be met by the same jxjwcrlnl resistance, and in 
the same form, as if the wh /le wmre under one diicction. 

Perhaps we cannot give the reader a more decisive evidence 
of the degree in which any hopes of subini'sion arc thinicncal — 
such hopes as General Desibiiineinix paudes in his Report— 
than by introducing to theii notice the st te of Chiistophe’s go¬ 
vernment and Ckmil. The tnuL heloie u*- details this from the 
Royal Almanack of Ha}ti, a woik piib.idied there by authori- ' 
ty ; and it is extremely cuiious as well as active. U begins 
with a Calendar, enumerating the 8aints* dav*^? according to the 
lloinish ritual, and also the festivals of the l\itron iJaints of the 
fifty-four parishes of Ilayti, wilh the scvtii national festivals, of 
Inticpeiulcnco, the Monarchy, C'oronation, thr(‘e Royal Birih- 
davs, and Agricultine. Then comes a slioit sketch of the king^ 
dem, in which the feudal svstem is staled to be unknowm^ but 
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titles of hereditary nobility are admitted, and an order of knight¬ 
hood, that of St Henry—for the reward of merit in serving the 
state, and especially in bleeding for its liberty. There is a 
Council of State and a Privy Council, to consider such matters 
as the King submits to them ; four Secretaries of State | Courts 
of Justice, district and general, and of Appeal; an Army and 
Navy, with appropriate officers; an Hierarchy, of archbishops, 
bishops, and priests ; a Court, witli all manner of household ap- 

E ointments, as chamberlains, lords and ladies of the bedcham- 
er, pages, marshals, and a long etcetera; Academies for sci¬ 
ence and the arts j a theatre-royal; a full court etiquette ; and, 
what is very remarkable, a complete system of parochial schools, 
which excels any that is to be found in Europe, and is said to 
be ill full vigour. Instruction in all branches of knowledge is 
attended to ; but the paramount care is evidently to make the 
population thoroughly military. It is unnecessary to give any 
further specimen of this curious court calendar, except the titles 
of some of the leading officers of state. The King is entitled, 
‘ Sa Majesfe Hcnri^ Roi cTHatjti ; ’—the Queen, ‘ Sa Majeste 
Marte^Louise y Heine (VHaijfi, ' Then we have — * Son Altesse 
Iloyale Monseigneur le Prince Noelc, Colonel-General de<? 
Gardes Haytiennes.—Sa Grace Monseigneur le Due de Plai- 
sance. Grand Marechal dTlayti.—Son Excellence Monseig- 
ncur le Comte de Limonade, Ministrc dcs Affaires Etran- 
gercs et Secretaire d*Etat.—Son Em\ncniissime et llevercn- 
dissime Monseigneur I'Archeveque Due de fAnse, Grand Au- 
monier du Roi.—M. le Baron de Sicard, Grand Maitre des 
Ceremonies. ’ There are three titular princes, beside the 
Royal family j eight dukes; twenty counts; thirty-seven ba¬ 
rons, and eleven knights. 

In the part of the Island under Petion, there is an equally re¬ 
gular establishment, although formed upt>n the simjiler footing 
of a commonwealth. That virtuous Patriot, as president of 
the slate, shares his power with a p<>putar assembly. Ho ha*? 
adopted no titles of nobility ; but his military system is complete¬ 
ly organized,—with the same gradation of ranks, and strict re¬ 
gard to discipline. The population, naturally warlike, is equal¬ 
ly trained to the science and the profession of aims ; and, what 
was of course to be expected in a republic, the most assiduous 
attention is paid to public instruction. 

* Will any man, * says our intelligent and enlightened author, 
* believe, that such a people as (his are either to be cajoled or forced 
into the wearing again of the French yoke? But we are not left to 
our own conjectures or inferences on this point. Goner.J D. sfour- 
neaux, indeed, complains of a want of precise information^ and 
VOT,, XXIV. NO. *17. > 
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pleases hlmi.eir and the Chamber of Deputies with we knew not 
wliat absurd and unrtjunded hope, that not only will the good and 
loyal ihiifs do ho'irage lo France, but that tlie intelligent, the weal- 
thy, the valiant population of St Dc^n.ir.go, (the swords still in their 
hands wi b wliich they asserted iheii iudopondcnce in the heart\-blood 
of one of the most numerous and best appointed armies which ever 
in anv period of the world crossed the Atlantic), will permit a French 
force to prescribe to them tl^*e hours and ennditions of labour, and to 
reinstate the planter and his cartwhip in their foi mer plenitude of 
abused power ;—that they v/ill relinquish, at t)ie bidding of these 
intruders, properties at least as fairly acquired as those bought in 
France at the national sales, and confirmed to the purchasers by the 
new constitution ;—that they will exchange the case, the comforts, the 
luxuries, of their present situation—the pride, and pomp, and cir¬ 
cumstance of ihvnr military arr ly—for the tender-mercies, already 
too v^ell known, td French planters, attoineys, managers, overseers, 
and drivers. But, we repeat, we are no longer left to conjecture on 
this point. ’ p, 11. 

He then gives, in evidence on this point, tlio able and spirited 
despatch of the C'ount Liinonade, It' Mr IVltier the agent of 
Christoplic iij London, (a gcntleni.an uliosc ‘'Cvvices to llic cause 
of the abolition, ought to hi' fully aeknov lodged) ; and a*^ this 
docuii'ont lia^ long la*cn helbre the pulJic in die daily p.-pers, 
we need not do more than remind tho^o v^ho have been it, that 
as far l.inguage can go, it expresses the vcstdntion of the I lay- 
ti;ms U) nialnlain lliiii iiuiepeiulence against all human kind.—, 
AVe conclude vuih a letter ('(pially interesting, from an English 
ineichant rrsi«!ing in LVtioifs c.ipilal, dated August 1, JSH, 
bi'cauK' it co.iipletes llic pi oof, l>y cxteniiJUg it to the vithcr part 
of th e connlry, am' because it has not yet been given with such 
pubiiciiy as it menrs. 

‘ The picsent is tc' give you some idea of our situation and pros¬ 
pects since the late great cliauge (d on tlu Ctintincnt. I real¬ 

ly anticipate with feeling' of hon^.i, the scenes of bloodshed and 
massacre tliat must like jn • .e ui this ibland, in die event of the 
French attacking it 'i'he pet'ple of this Ibl.ind, according to their 
pr^sCiU feelings could not Jieat Vvitli patu'oee any pr('posal from 
France inconsistent with uriiu-iples of independence. I have been 
on intimate tt'ims with Pin ident Potion foi }eaTs, and can assure 
you, a more viiiiic*us and imia])lc nian I never knevx Jle is die 
idol of the people, and tliCir confidence in-him is unbounded: hut 
even he would be icmnvcd from power, were he .suppo'-ed capable 
of a visli to trar.’^fir thl^ colony to France. Our infoimation leads 
us to CApect an altuck about December. It has been oflicially noti- 
hed by Goveinmtnt, tliat on ilie fiT^r appearance r.f the enemy, fire 
will be commiiniciited to all the buddiT^gs in tlie cities, and every 
ihitrg destroyed- Witli this information v^c have tlie consoling pro- 
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Tnise, that whenever the enemy is driven out, and the finances put 
in order, we sjiall all he paid our debts and losses. 

‘ It is, indeed, a sight that makes humanity shudder, to see the 
preparations making for the destruction of the cities, and every thing 
in them, not portable, to the mountains. The arsenal aie filled 
with torches ready to be lighted, H a suggestion is whispered at 
the riovernment-house, cjueslioning the policy, the reply is, “ Look 
at Moscow’; ” adding, “ ih«it had Moscow not been destroyed, Na¬ 
poleon would still lemain the despot of Luiopc. ’’ 

*• T confess, the reasoning apoears s nnJ. For n^y own part, I 
hope I shall so far close my affairs, tlrat I '"h-nll not be an eiewfit- 
ness to the tragical scenes that must take place here, 'fhe two par¬ 
ties, those of Petion and (^hrislophe, can hiing Into tiie field up¬ 
wards of (JO,000 fighting O'cn, in the evtnlof a Ficnch invasiun ; 
and the scdJiers are inured to fatigue and danger. In tiuth, I have 
witnessed, in the siege of this city, arts of biavorv in whctle regi¬ 
ments, that would do honour to the finest trrrvp- in Eur^'pe. .ill 
tlieir forts and strong pl.ices in the rr.onnt'^lns are fdling wllli cured 
provisions of the country, and ammunllion. Such is the present 
state of Hayti, and such the prrp nations making for ljuman de¬ 
struction, and all under the administration of an enlightened, virtu¬ 
ous man. My soul sink* wjthin me when 1 co^t^mplate it. 'riio 
idea of destroying so many human beings, is “ neither charitable in 
conc« plion, nor is it easy in txcciu»(>r. ” A few months will decide, 
whether the finest country iu the Western world is to become :i 
dreaiy desert, or a fiouridii^g state. ^ p. LS. 

Having exieiided our remarks upon llie three fir^t of the 
wwks enuinoiaU'cl in the title of this article, to an unexpected 
length, hut not, we are assured in any degree disproportioned 
to the high interest of the siibjeel, v\e are coinpeilcd to defer our 
abstract of the remainder ot the inlbrinaiion contained in ilio 


volumes before ns, w’ilh the remarks winch tlicy suggest, to our 
next Number. In the mean time, we are willing to hope that 
Kome portion at le.ast of tlu' malltr above detailed, may find its 
way into tiu' hnmh', of our ITeiieh neiglibours, and may be at 
least eaiulidly ptaused by them, l^tt tlu'r.i give m'tr the eliarge 
of nalicmai hatred iiiul jealou'y " 1» h ih \v have so unthinkinglv 
mn.gkd will) tlu' argument, wlimi Uj^ey nud aim'jg the nuist 
.strenuous abolilioni'^tS diose who, like cniiMdves, have f n every 
. oeeasion sujipoj-ted the gtmeral principles v>r public jiisticv^, vvitlj- 
out regerd to the nalum by whom vM'ong wa^ attempt'd, even 
wlu'Ti tliat nation was our own eoimtrv ; wlio 1 kiv(‘ vinilicatod 
even Flame and lier govermuent when we ih eined hei uujiisily 
attacked; whose voice has Ihh n raised agali.^r all oppussnuj, 
W'helfiei' eommitled b^ Nap*>ieoii, bv (ht^ iloui'b/oiis, or- by the 
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vaded by Forci/]^ or by English hands,—and public crimes met 
at lca‘-t ^ith honest and undaunted reprobation, whether perpe¬ 
trated by the enemy in Spain, Switzerland, Holland—or by 
England, on the seas, in the East Indies, in Ireland, or at Co¬ 
penhagen—or, worst of all, by her Allies, in Saxony, in N(»r- 
way, and in Poland.^Coming from such n quarter, we trust the 
arguments against the worst enormity of all, the African Slave 
Trade, may at least escape the charge of being dictated by na¬ 
tional animosity, and narrow, exclusive tdew’-s.— Sec only how wc 
expose ourselves to the most mahgnant clamours, the vilest in¬ 
sinuations. by the bare recapitulation of the doctrines wljicb 
wc have for twelve years of varying public fortunes unremit¬ 
tingly promulgated,—careless then, as now, of tire idle or ma¬ 
licious misrepresentations of the vulgar. \Ve may again* be 
accused of siding against our own country, because we teftr 
to occasions upon which, to blame her rulers, and even to side 
with I>cr adversaries, seemed to us necessary lor the cause ol jiis- 
tk'o and truth ; beneficial to England, also, but upon an enlarged 
view of hei advantage. How often has the charge of taking pai £ 
with the enemy, of harbouring un-English feelings, and <hs'.en'i- 
natiijg French principles, resounded in our cars !—At k tlun, 
the people ol France may be disposed to regard what we ?>iiy 
upon the Slave Trade, and what wc have from rnr first Number 
constantly held forth—as coming fi’om a quarter above all suspi¬ 
cion of the charge idly brought agahist the advocates of Fienefi 
abolition, that it is a plot to ruin foreign colonies for the benefit 
of England- From the other charge of fanatki‘'ni and eriil n- 
sinsFii, we might hope to escape by appealing to the wliole 
tenor of thib work. That wc have frequently been attacked ku 
indulgingiii a spirit of political controversy, too cold and cale ii- 
I ning, is most certain ^ the opposite vicf has nc\er been iiii- 
putc'd to ns. Pul, in truth, the charge of cnthUbiosni of a 
natu»*c rather \’ugTie, and is often levelk'd at ail who take a li\c- 
ly interest in matters which alK rl not tl ^r ov\ii iiulividu.il 
vanrL'ge ; iusoiiinch that we Ijiive freqiuniK tiu/uglit we slumld 
hve to see it insinuated agaiijv.} ih+* rnatljematicn i , who tr>d for 
years in que^t of .some abstract truth, the pleasure of tracing 
\vl hh, 's in alrno*'t till cases the chief reuaid oi ihi uihour. it 


wor.hi be a jdoadng rdketion to thiijk, th.it the vci\ nimrs iui- 
j i tod to ns ‘ T h( me, mit hi be the ir.raiH ni obtainn g at least a 
taiuiidl he^i\p : 1 >r t!u‘ iiuths <>i’the/vh'Krau (^iKstion amon£r 
onr inpc’uoi.' and tni;e}itcncd, ihougli somewhat too hasty. 


iieignb'un 

ill the ai title wiikh r.ow^ elo' e, weluive ]ku- ilialue f \nc*c.r('5 


our^-tlv/b tootlur ebave'^-- thafi thf so i i*t alhah d to, ‘uiu ihj» the 


/crl is of toi rnplic.n m tl i-. ccHintiy. I h<* r^ci ^ 'i *ii (A j erl\- 
f-pirit is ever the fv/umo t in ll'.n* cnlaJj m . q1 ] \ 
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Let them point out the faction in whose service our labour^ are 
engaged. What party in the state have vve held up possoftS- 
ing or deserving the confidence of the people ? Of maiiy distin¬ 
guished individuals, it has been an easy and a gratel’ul task to 
sing the praises :—But the country is our mistress;—and until she 
forms a political connexion, our feeble voice will assuredly not 
be raised in favour of eitlicr the present possessors, or the ex- 
]>cctant suitors of court favour. Such as it is. we greatly fear it 
may, erelong, be employed in rebutting tins charge of party-spi¬ 
rit, by exposing the miserable divisions of half-patriots—of men 
Vv^ho, though they may sacrifice their jX'cuniary interests, topnrty- 
honour, will not throw aside petty feelings ot pec'-onal liking or 
disliking,—or expose themselves to the frown of this person, rr 
the sneer of that, for the service of their country, and the o\cr- 
tlirovv of those who misguide her affairs. 


Aut. VII. 11] ESEATicnns ro?iC(r7n}fg the Insfituiiaus and Monu¬ 
ments of the ancient Inkabilants of America ; vcit/i dc'.cripfions of 
the most striking Scenes in the Cordiltcras. IFrufen in French^ 
by Aluxandlu de HuMBoimi'; and translated into English 
by Helen Mauia Williams. London, 1811 . 

Tn reading books of travels into remote and unfrequented 
countries, one has perpetually occasion to lament, that the 
authors have been so little able to observe or describe the imiiti- 
tude of new and interesting objects that must have passed before 
iheni- They enjoyed opportunities which cannot recur often, 
but have wanted the due preparation ; so that the rare and sin¬ 
gular objects they have seen, have found nothing in the mind 
with which they could form an alliance, and have cither p:i<;sod 
unnoticed, or have boon speedily forgotten. Their description'^, 
accordingly, fehow nothing so much as how imj'K'rfeclIy, and with 
what waiiit of selection, the facts have been observed. One 
traveller goes from Petersburgh to IY‘kin ; passes by the lake 
Baikal, and under the wall ol China ; he manifestscvery w here the • 
greatest love of truth, and the greatest disposition to incjuirc,— 
but gives reason to regret, at every step, that he could so little dis¬ 
tinguish wdiat were tlie most important objects of inquiry. Ati- 
other visits the half-civilized, halt-savage nations at th<» sources 
of the Nile; and, witli high preteiiMoiis to the skill of an astro¬ 
nomer, a naturalist, an antiquary, he leaves us admiring liis 
courage and activity, but convinced that he has a very slen¬ 
der claim to any of the tliiee characters he has a'.suined. A 
third makes a visit to the elevated am! central platform of Kast- 
4TO Asia, and brings back indeed much new and iulcresiing 
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information ; but docs not carry with him any instrument by 
which lie can determine a fact of such importance in physical 
geography, as the height of tliat singular country above the 
level >{ the sea. * I^(s particiihcts oiii beau alley el x^eniVy^ said 
RolsM’vl ; ^ il senibh qiu hi philosaphie nc voiiap^v ])uiuf: aussz 
‘ relit (le (fntqur juujde tU }>tu jiropie pout uu He 

laments that the times arc never likdy to return, when men 
like i’l.A'i'o, '^rji\Lis, and P\'in \(r()n vs, travelled into distant 
countiies merely from the love c^f knowledge ; and he goes on to 
describe what wradd ke the conse(]Ucnce if such men as Mon- 
TBspiiiL, Ibru’V, I)'AiIAinnri’, wx're to tra^el all over the 
world, and on tluar return were each to draw' up, at his lt‘isnr(‘, 
the natural, moral, and political hi4orv of all that he had seen. 

0 arc pt-iNiiade (1 that the |)liiloso})licr of CJoncva, little !.s 
Ite was disj)()^ed to admire tin wisdom of lii'^ own age, wonkl 
lia\e rcti.'K’lcd the as-'ertion—‘ la philosophic ne voyage point, * 
if he had lived te) s'v the gK'at w )ik. of which a |)nrt now be¬ 
fore n^ ; and would have aeknowleered, that (for the space in¬ 
cluded) all the f*\p( ctatious he could have loimtd from the ce¬ 
lebrated iMiPitviiate above' mimed, were now roaii/e<l by one 
oliserver, wiio, to n^e hi-> own pliiase, wa-, able* to describe 
not only tlu' I ouse, lint the' inli'd)iKuit, I'liis, at least, is onr 
own ft'cling ; aiul we congratulate the pie-iiit age on liaving 
])roduced a traveler, armed at all ]>(ums, and completely ac- 
complislu d lor I lie purjio (' of phvsictd, mmal, eiul political ob- 
fecrvation. lu ^f. dj III iia i i>i we liavt an a'-tMUiomer, a phy¬ 
siologist, a bolaiiiirt, onevcisfd in •■tatistics and jiolitical eco¬ 
nomy; a mctapliy d( Ian, an anticjuaiy, and a learned philolo¬ 
gist,— postcsbing at tie* ^ one linu* the < iiLiig^’cl \i^ ws, thespiiit, 
and tlic tone of true ] l.iio^< j hv. This a^-ci'ihjage of a(a|niif'- 
ments, so seldom found in the same indiv ithial, is in idm ac¬ 
companied with tlie iJio>( indi'iatigable adi^ily; vvitli tlie/cal, 
the enti’j'pri/e, and the vigoui wliicli aie i tti-nuy to give them 
their full clfect. 


e h ue taken notice, in -onu' fornu r Xumbeis ofoui* Jour¬ 


nal, of the tieasuiOb ()f political aiul g(ogiajdutal knowledge 
which thi^ tnhghtent‘d lrav(*Hti ha*- inipr>it(d fu)m America. 
A\’ 0 are lu w to give an ac('(>iint of two mi^'CcJl.uie(>ns voJinrifs 
publnhed m du* tin* tiile cd' licscarclii's, winch have'appearcil in 
an Kiiglisi trandali(>n, icvi'^ed l)\ the aiilhoi hi m^c li. Til <7 
coD'ist i/f d(‘ta(hed nicmons, on '‘uhhft^ e’tlu i H^](ttii)g the 
jiatmal in^toiy ('r tlie anliouifie-of Mc*aRo and iViu. j’luy 


are aecoief anad wi'h iiii j'‘'\n <j-; and Inve a!'-o a relc'r 


ence to tl'e .///'V ViHoii 


I’l j ublidicd at i*ai:s in 
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1810. We shall begin with tho&c that roLite to the natural his¬ 
tory of the C^ordilloras, the singular and intcr^'sting theatre of 
M, Humboldt’s observations. < )ne )f them has for its sulyect 
two natural bridges fouiitl in llu* \ ^lk’\ of Icouoi zo. 

‘ Amid the majestie scenery of the Cordiilerat, the vallet^’S most 
powerfully affect the iiriagination of the F tropcvni traveller. The 
stupendous lieight of the mountains can he seen only fiom the low 
lands on the sea coast, at a groat di^Linee liom tht* main chain. The 
elevated plains from which the d. t. lu d Munn\its of the mountains 
rise, are for the most part from SOOO tv) ivftX)0 feetabove the h'- 
vel oi the ocean. Tltis circimi‘‘rance weakens, in some (h gree, the 
('(feet produced by the colossal inas-.es ol C'tiimborazo, and Cotopa\i, 
viewotl tioin the lofty plains of Uiobambo and Quito. ’ 

'riie vallt ys suffer no diminution of this knui; and, being tleep- 
rr and narrower than those of the Alps or l^yiciicos, present 
scenes of s-uch wildness aii fill the mind with astonishment anti 
terror. ^ 

‘ Till* valley of 0>7/Vs.w2, wliich descends from Vea/ l*()(lii in tlie 
l^vrenees, is ‘iJUJO feet in dejitli. In ti ivelhng on the i idge t)f the An¬ 
des, and in descending toward the river of the Aina/ons, we travers¬ 
ed tlie well known er<\ice> of C’hota and Untaeo, which on nu asur- 
ing J found to be—one UfJO feet, and the otlier I'Jut) m perj)ciulicular 
dtylh, ’ 

I'he valley of Ic()V())iz() is less r^miarkal)]** for its dimensions 
than the form t)f its rocks, which stt in as if tin v had been cut 
^)iU l)y the hands of man. A small torrtnt, which lias made it- 
hclf a passage througli this valley, fails liom the ea^icni chain of 
the Andes, wlilcli divides the i)a-i>n of llie Magdalena from the 
va^t j)Iains of the Orituu'o, and its course is tov^a^d the ftirmcr. 
'I'his toircnt, confined in a bed almost inacccs>il)le, could not 
have been crosseti but with (‘xlienie diflieiiltv, if Nature had iu)t 
})ro\idcd two bridges of rock", winch are justly consiilereti in the 
countly as ;'mc>iig the objttts most worthy the td* tra¬ 

vellers. The deep crevice thnmgh which the toirciit rii^lies is 
in the middle of the valley, and the stream fotms two very beaii- 
tihil vvaterfa!", v>new]ure it enters tins cuvicc. and the other 
where it escapes fVoin it. ^1ie depth of the crcvicc' is nearly 
*Vlh iicLj and the natural Inadgc by which it is crossed, is about 
tbyartls in hngili, aiul If in breadth. I'Ik' rock, at the top, 
)s a quarl/ose saiulstcme, very compact, and in beds nearly liori- 
/ontal. 'File rock bedenv, cw that c-ti which the former resis^ ic 
a schistose sandstone, of fine grain, and in tliin Limiii;e. 

Jl is not a littl(‘ singular, that over the same toiieiu, and very 
iH’.'ir to one anc tlw r, liu re slum Id be two lui'ural biidges ; though 
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that which remains to be mentioned is accidental, and does not 
consist, like the other, of a fragment of unbroken and undisturb* 
cd strata. It is GO feet lower down than the other, but over the 
same chasm; and consists of three enormous masses of rock 
that have fallen down so as to meet in their descent, and form an 
arch; that in the middle serving as the keystone. In the middle 
of this second bridge, there is a liole of about eight yards square, 
through which tlie bottom of the abyss below is seen, aikl the 
torrent flowing through a dark cavern, from i^hicli ascends tlie 
ceaseless and melancholy noise of llie numberless flights of noc¬ 
turnal birds that haunt the crc\ice. The Indians said that they 
are of the size of a common fowl. M. I Iu'mhoi.dt supposed ihtm 
to be of the genus CajnimidguSf of which there are so man} spe¬ 
cies in the Cordilleras. 

He ascribes this curious crevice, which he also compares to 
a mineral vein emptied of its contents, to the action 6f an earth- 
ijuakc which has rent the rock asunder; tlie stratum, or mass 
of strata, which form the bridge, having remained entire from 
Its greater strength and firmness. This, however, is very dif- 
ticult to conceive; a concussion which opened a chasm 50 feet 
wide, in a mass of solid rock, was not likely to leave the upper¬ 
most beds untouched, and extending unbroken over the opening 
it had made below. The beds of stone, too, on both sides, are 
<|uite in their natural place, their position appearing altogether 
undisturbed, as the plate, in the Paris Edition in folio, very 
ilistinctly represents. It is hardly possible, indeed, to have a 
stronger proof than this natural bridge affords, taken in con¬ 
junction with the appearance of the strata on either side, that no 
earthquake nor sudden operation of any kind is the cause of this 
extraordinary chasm. The action of the torrent alone, we are 
persuaded, is quite adequate to the eflecl; and notwithstanding 
our deference for thein;xenious and enlightened traveller w ho do- 
.scribes it, and for the impression made on his mind by the ob¬ 
jects thenistlvcs on the spot, we cannot but think that this is 
l)V far the most probable account of the Bridge of Iconcuizo. 
'Hie strong stratum of quart/y sandstone at the lop may have re¬ 
sisted i he torrent, wdiilc some softer stratum under it yielded, and 
allowed a passage to the stream. It is in this way that, at the 
!\rte dll llhone^ the river has undermined the harder strata, 
and made its way below them to a great extent. The tor¬ 
rent, here, having once opened itself a passage under the bridge, 
has hollowed out the whole chasm or crevice in which it now 
/low s. ^J"he great depth is no objection to this ; similar appear- 
,ance& are found, on a smaller scale, in this, and, we doubt 
pot, in every other mountainous country. The Palls of tUc 
^^luar, near Blair-iii-Athole, are un example of what a small river 
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can do in cutting for itself a channel through a" rock. The 
Bruar has made its way through a far Inrder rock than that of 
Icononzo; it has done so to the deplli of 20 or 30 feet; and ni>- 
ihing but a vSiifhcicnt declivity is wantintr to enable it to go to 
the depth of 300: It is a small stream three nr four feet deep; 
the torrent of Icononzo is more than 18, and its fiorce irreatcr in 
the same proportion. Much time, iiul(*Ld, is required; bui we 
have no douln that the anticiuity even (d‘ vJuit ia called the New- 
World, will allow a snihcicncy for thi^ puroo e, 

71ie second of the hiidges ol’ Icononzo. IbrmcJ of three stoitcs 
tliat « 5 ccm to have balanced om* another in th.‘ir desc(‘nt, is not 
wholly nnparalh led. At the promontory of Tail he id, in the 
North of In*laiul, there is, on a small sede, an arch of the 
sinie kind, formed ( vor a chii-m by three stones, tfie niiddie one 
ijf which is jmaimed like the keystone of an arch belvveeii tho 
other two. In the face oi' the preripiloihs ai d coluin: ar roL.c 
Viliich crowns that bold tn’omontory, there is an opening, bv 
which a path (cailed the fjivy Ma i's Path) descends o >h(j’i dy 
from the summit, to the enormous nriss ol fallen coliunn^ wliicli 
lie between th(‘ rock and the sea. Over this chasm, near the 
top, a large basaltic <u!umn has fallen, and lies broken into 
three pieces, the niiildle n\u' nf winch li,i\ing tlie shape of a 
truncated wx'dge, witli its ihiu i dge dovMiward, is a sort of key¬ 
stone, siipp.orleil by tin* other two fragments, wh'ch lie, part of 
them on the st)li(l, and serve lor tlie abutments, as well as the 
spring of the arch. 

A region abounding in higli valleys and deep ravines, is like¬ 
ly also to abouiul in walert'als. Cbie ol the most rcmuik iblcj in 
the world is the Imll » f (rav*iul nna, aiumt which so much of 


the marvellous iias a}>pear('d in all tin* rel ilious hitherto given, 
tliat it is very gr nilyinir at last to have an account of it fioni an 
accurate and phiiosophuad observer. Tlu’ m.irv. Ilou^ d'sappears, 
—but enough ol the wonctcrliii rei.iauis, to inU rest and astonish. 

ddie great body ol the C’ouhikr^s, as it ext^oids iroia Quito 
northw'ard loward. the Cinlf of Mexico, {■epajaus i I'o three 
gn‘at chains, tiie easlenuost ol‘ wlucli diviilcs liie plains of the 
Orinoco Irom the valle) of the ALtgdaleiia. Ineuz-ed by a cir¬ 
cle of mountains belonging to this eh.nri, is the Ir rh valley of 
huttom ol winch is no ks.s than TloD icet above tlic 


levt ‘1 of the sea. 


The perfect level of this plain, its geolegu*ai stviijtiire, and 
the form ot the rocks, wlneh are I’k- seudl iskoidsiii the middle 
oi* the savannahs, apjieaied to M. lli or to lodiCau* ik'^ ex- 

isltM'ce ol an anliciiL k ke. The tra*jM ous t r . J)lw*s ol the coun¬ 


try sliow, that the same im})re'‘'ioii h at bt en imale on the inha- 
JnWiits. One -toglc' stream, the iltu de U ’3 'la coJiucU all the 
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unters of tiiis \allev> and find& lt‘^ wa} tljiongli tlie mountains 
to tile of th(' of i lu. Wcie this single 

outlet to he stopped, tlit \alley would he again converted into a 
Lke. dhc river, wl’Cie It le. ves the vaM^y, is about 114 feet 
iv'de, half the buadth ikjiJ^ of the Seine til Pdiis, between the 
Loumo ai (I the l\Lae of the Ari^. It then enteis into a iiai- 
rou )o(k\ chaniivl, iv t na^iethan 40 feet wide, winch appears, 
sj\ ^ AI 1 It vnML I) to ii 1 < hc( II foi died b\ an tai iIkiu lie. Ai- 
ur iiinniiig lot a httk w iv in tlov ticvue, the ii\cr pitcipitatc^ 
illicit at two b uiic'^ to llu depth of )7) ffet. Altci this nc- 
iiniidons fall, it jimislus its v a^ tt> tin AIigualciia, aboni Zi) 
in.les,—sidl (h-feliding with guat rapidity, and at ihv late of 
1 oO fcet to a nii](. 

Tins fall, then, ’s not llie cjrcattsl ii^ the woikl bnl i! t ' «, 

j)roluh^‘ noht, wind', iioni gn t i !'< I 'll, ]>i ev <u 1 I s It 
fai_, i lv)t'v of watii. Hot c.i 1 (X r ti'c he iit h tw.^n 


i ")i o jpg j 00 Jdt ; Ijiii lie spt ks (>rii> boin the e lo a aioii 
oi ot]»iis who liad s( ui tin I ill, an.I t ( ii toil out to Inni iich 
luijits iht} thM't i iJLht bt ji ai 1 V . I I il t ) e. d he ac- 
conipr’iin 1 nt^ il tlu' Jcil*!, iijioii \ Imh tie th ct depends 
somndu ill! . n a'-'-tid'l i*** < t ^ v( i \ tlnne tl *t is ul/lniK', beau- 
Ithil, -niil p' {in ( i <. 

‘ 1 f |)Lh It lit "'“Us V. F ’’i. ^ll t) T) /, ‘ ( I ii ght and tiie si/e nf 
*d I 'ii'i (I ^ III- till ^u'c ol thi \ UKi Vi ]H — and the aspect ot 
iht 1 Is —ilivtlu ‘ in i a k)i 1 M»I il (. li cts anidu h u eous plants 
— tlie I c ^ il Uion 1 I ) er u ps oi i lo scattered tlutkcts—the 
ill'tr<e^ 0 their (_i_\ p tcipiec , and tlu iit''lni^‘. of vegetation— 
'ncli St r> ]) 1 I 1 1 il ii 1 acti 1 on tl c^i g>-tat enes of n nine. ’ 

Alutlici fii’luu ill tlu chtiaeUi ol ti'i^ t\ti uidnaiy walcr- 
iaJ, IS prv I Lib ^ quoe I ecnliai to H. '1 lie watei t’cscinds Irein 

ii col 1 Uwieri to c* waiiii one, bom the tuna i)i(i lo the iion^ 
taiipf*'. Till' jd. n ol Potjota, ispcciall} luru the 1.11, is (\- 
tremelv liitilo, and is '‘iippos d lo ow(> ^omt ol its builiulntss to 
thf n'Lraiuni i ec^.-ioiiLd b^ the gicnt ijuantnv of watei bom the 
Ta*h vdiiih is diss(\l\cd in the an, and altei wai ds ] leeipitati li. 
The tiUe (rolls ol whc.it; the o»k, the chii, and oil ei plants, 
ictid U) mil d the vce,^talion ol I iroj e I ookirig down Iroi i 
this till ic, oin ‘‘CCS, wiili suipij, at the bottenn, .icountiN, 
prodiicng ihc j drn, the iiaii nia. uiid the “-ULiU'c me. 'idiis 
e ai net ‘imsl bo i the d n ipi (t ol liiiglit; as wc I'liow, that no 


veij great diiHLi <f ttniji'i ilme Ciin Ik }n Hhieed b} a difui- 
{ ( I it Vd ol r 1 Lei AI. I fi Ml or n 1 oidv hints, that it is 


^>rol ^ b \)i 
\fllbi h w 11 
the ina'v I 


g to d V sluh 1 \^b vh tl high t'limliv dloiils to 

(in f< ill UK nrn^l. IK (s, ilan ha^ adibd niedi 
Is } I 1 t ot tlu cat n K l; a^ the i'( i^lit k n il'.i • 



|t[ I v’ ^ »bai uiines uiit .u < nte boi’i the t..npua 
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ture of Europe, and one where the ihormomcter is somotinio^ at 
the froc/inc: point, lo that of the torrid zo^ e. 

* I succe*'ded» ’ '^avs ibis eiiterprizing travelU’r, ‘ but not ?nt 
clanger, in '’arrying instrimieiits into the ci’ovice itself at the foot of 
tlie c^Ua^act. It takes tliroe liour.^ to reach the hoUoin hy a n otow^ 
path that leads to it. Although the river luscs a great part ot’ its 
water in falling, which i-s reduced into vajiour, the rapidity' of the 
lower current forces the observer to keep at t!u^ di^lanci* of i.>0 
yards from the basin dug out by the fall. A few feeble lay^ at 
noon fall on the bottom of the crevice. The ‘•olitudt* of the phu e, 
the ricliness of the vegetation, and the dreadiul r jur that striki". the 
car, contTibute to render tlie foot of' tlie cataiMct of reqiu'iKhjuia 
one of the wildest scenes that can be found in the C'orJ.lleia-. * 

W itb respect to the outlet by wbicb the water (.-cape^ Iroui 
tliis valley, and j)reci[ntates itself from so grc'it a boughs—wo 
can hardly- persuade ourselves, that the origin of it i- to ho 
ascribed to an earthquake. Though we are liere speaking of an 
ciielianted region, the principal liabilation, ai-d fotMinie abode 
of the eartlKpiake and the volcano; yet iIicniortMjrdinarya- 
gents in the physical w’orld liave not entircb rhei/j)‘)W'er; 
and, in the jircsent instance, that power seem- ^rdliv i»Mii to ai count 
for the })bcJioinona. The \\.:tc»’s which coveu'ed, a- we Inve no 
doubt that they once did, tlie oivat plain of ]k)g*.ta, nurst lia\e 
liad a vent or issue on ^oine shle, a^i, no doubl, rau originally 
over the margin of the nu)unrainoii«, or rock} einbankintnt v\ljicli 
enclosed them. This must have happened Iroin tie* lit ginning; 
iinlcas W’e suppose the evaporation tiom the ''in laei to ha\i bi‘en 
al)le to cairv olf all tlie waitu' Jtial ran into the kike ; whieh, iu 
siicli a high and cold rt'gaai, is not at all jirobalile. The wa¬ 
ter, therefore, must ha\c nm o\er, uIk‘U‘ the side w as Jovve^t ; 
and by the ordinarv pio^a^'S of giaduall} tLajuiong the (>utl(.‘l, 
must have draiiud oil the v\aters of the lake ; forming to it'clf, 


h\ wearing aiul grinding down, the (h ep i iiannel in the r4>ck 
throimh wdiich it now fj iws. The hoiizontal and iindi-'iiirbcd 
ap[ieaiMnce of tlie IksN of rock, as tht'.y are repre-enlul in the 
Tolio Allas ritt*)re-(jm', givtsguat countenanee Iv) this'^ujipo- 
sitiou. 'The rock cut through docs not appear lo ha\e Insai of 
con-^iclerable height. Wb':id\aiict‘ all thi-' h} potlu ticaily; dcler- 
ring immh to the enligiiiened obstner, wlur^e description ha:^ 
suggested du‘s(‘ reinarl.'*. 

the pas.:i< >'(*t.»f M. I Ii Muoi i)T and Iiis fiiend o\cr tlie momi- 
tain of (Juiiuhii, give'- a singular picture of the Andes, mid the 
manner of tiavciruie amcing those mountains. 

We have alieadv remaiked, that the ('cnahllera of the An- 


dcs, IIS it appro u'hcs the Coilph ol i^fcxiec', and ('utei’s tin* kiiig- 
»Ojn of \'ew (ir:o)ula, is dj\ided into tlnce i han)*", >diicli arc 
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nlmr^t pan»]it‘l, and of which the two lateral branches are covered 
witli **nndtif''no, and other secondaiy formations, to a very con- 
Mdcrable lu’inlit. The eastern chain divides the valley of the 
liver Mjp^dalena from the preat plains that arc drained by the 
D) inoco and its branches. The natural bridges of Icononzo are 
on the western declivity of this ridge. The central chain is tlic 
Inglicst o4‘ the three, and often attains the limits of perpetual 
snow, and greath ‘surpasses it in the colossal summits of Guaii- 
acas, Baragai), and Qiiindiu. The western chain separates 
the valley of Cauca fi’om the province of Clioco, and the coasts 
of the South Sea. It is lov^cr than the others; and sinks so 
much a*- it iipproaches tlie isthmus of Panama, tliat its course 
can hardly be ascertained. Theie is no trace, we must observe, 
of the central and Inghesl chain, in our ordinal}^ maps. Anovv- 
fcmitlfs map of America in J5v()2, makes the valley ol' llie Mag¬ 
dalena orcap} the whole inter\al bct'\\eGn the eastern and west¬ 
ern chains, lij going from Santa Fe, in the high plain of Ih)- 
gola to Pojaifaii^ which i''. near the sources of the Camay MM. 
Hl i)J and Bonpland descended the eastern ridge, j)asscd 
the M igdalena, and afterwards crossed the central chain. ^Fhere 
is one ^^ay t( Icrably easy; but they prefc’Ted another, which, 
though more dilhcult, wasmoie instrucliveas to the natural histoiy 
of the count!y. Thiis passage is by the mountain Quindiu, and 
is considered as the most difficult in the Andes. It lies through 
a thick uninhabited forest, which cannot be traversed, in the 
finest season, in less than 10 or 12 days. Travellers at all times 
are obliged to famish them^'clves with a month’s provision; as it 
often haj)pcns, by the melting of tlic snow^, and the sudden swell 
of the torrents, that it is im})ossible to de^-cend in any diiection. 
The summit of the pass is at the prodigious height of ll,49i) 
feet abo\e the level of the sea. The pathway from a foot to 
IG inches in breadth, and has in some places the appearance of 
a gallery dug in the ground, and left open to the day; as the 
rock is covered in general with a thick stratum of clay, in which 
the sti earns have hollowed out gullies 18 or 20 feet deep. A- 
long these gullies the traveller is foiced to grope his way. The 
galleries w'hich they form are often more than a mile long; and 
the oxen, which aic the only beasts of bin den used in the coun¬ 
try, can liardly make their w'ay through them. 

‘ We traversed this mountain in October 1801, on foot, followed 
by lj^‘JD^en, winch cairicd our collections and instruments, amidst 
a ot rani, to which we were exposed during the last three or 

s, in our de^( ent on tlie western side of the Cordilleras* 
tliioiigli a countr}’full of bogs, and covered with 
Oui slioes v>(rc so torn by the prickles which shoot out 
gigantic ^rjinina, that we were forced, like all travellers 
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w1k> dislike being carried on men’s backs, fo go barefooted. This 
circumstance, the continual humidity, tlic length of the passage, the 
muscular force required to tread in a thick and muddy clay, the ne¬ 
cessity of fording deep torrents of icy water, render this journey ex¬ 
tremely fatiguing. It is not however accompanied by the dangers 
with hich the credulity of the people alarm travtllera. 1 he road 
is narrow ; but the places where it skirts precipices arc very rare. ’ 

Ah it is impossible^ in the present "tate of the road, to go on 
mules, and as few people, who can afibrd to do otherwise, are 
willing to travel on foot through »uch roads for 15 or SO days 
together, they are carried by men in a chair tied on their bjcks. 
They talk in that country of going a man's back as we *io of 
going on horseback ; no humiliating idea is annexed to the : .de 
of carguero (or carrier); and the men who follow that ori upa- 
tion are not Indians, but Mulattoch, .md sonu'trines Mliite®. 
The usuiil load of a cargueio is fiom 160 to ISO lib. lit a- 

voirdiipois; those who are very 'Strong, carry ns much 21 (V 
Notwithstanding the enormous fatigue to winch these nen are 
exposed, carrying such loads for K or 9 hoius a-day over .-t 
mountainous country, though their backs .me often as i aw as 
lliosc of beasts of burden; ihough trav. iiei s ha\ e ohen the ci nelty 
to leave tliem in tl»c forests v, hen th •} »all sick; and though all 
that they can earn in thcii jonrne}. during !.:> or even 30 days, 
is not more than 2L JOs. or 21. 15s., iht' employment of a car- 
giiero is eag^'ily embraced by all the roOusL youi’g men who live 
at the foot of the mountains. 

‘ Tlie passage of Qiiindiii is not the onlv one v’.htre this miserable 
expeclit'iit is iCNorfcd to. Tiie wliole province of Anffortita I'y sur¬ 
rounded by nioiinlairis. so difficult to pa^«^, r’ it they wlio are not 
willing to cnti ust tin nischca to the skill of a cargacro, ar.d are not 
strong enoii^’h to undertake tlie journey on foot, niu^t give up all 
thoughts ot (Virl( ivrngthe country. A few >*ars .k^o. when a pro¬ 
tect wiu fcMoicd t> nrike one ol tlic<-e practicable for mule^., 

the eaigiieios piestaitt'd formal i enonstranees a^jainst incmlin the 
ro.ul ; ai.d tia‘ goveinuicnt vva® we?tk enough to }ield to tin ir cla- 
inoui s. ’ 

This is nij extreme rase, vve believe, of the continuation of a 
great public evil, for tlu ronvcnicnce, or ima'>iiied convenience, 
of a lew individnah. \et it pioceeds on ti»e sHine [ rnicip'e 
with iinnmierHWe icgulations that rnnv be i<Mtnd among die 
most civili/ed and eiihghlcned nations, ilow n.ary peoj^lo must 
buy the cononoditics they have oecasnm lor, ut u higher price 
than they couM be procured elsewhere, jri ouh r tv> encorir^gr, 
as It is (‘ailed, the inamil'acturcs of tueii c'uni ly 1 bnv 
many ('(msinneis inu'-l c it llieir hived d(Mrer tlKn» ii/ce^s:nv, 
in Older lo support agriculture ? Idiis is ju^t on the '’Uiaeprir- 
«jpl<' that ihc Spat I^h g'VcuMUCUt lefuacs to male'io4 .ds, lor 
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fear of luirtin^r the trade of the cargiiero, as if it were possible 
to render his condition more wretched. That condition, how¬ 
ever, has such chaniis, and the number of young men who un¬ 
dertake the eniplo}ment of beasts of burden is so great, that M. 
Humboldt someti’nes met a file of fifty or sixty at one time. 

It is liere some consolation to think, that the person who 
silb in the chair is not ^cry comfortable, any more than the 
man vi bo carries it. Tie Ujust preserve himself, for several hours 
together, qii te motionless, leaning backwards; for the least 
movement on ln\ part is sufficient to throw down the carguero; 
and the fall is not a little dangerous from the nature of the ground, 
and from (he confidence of the carguero, who chooses in pie- 
Icrence the mo^t rapid declivities, ^nd is fond of showing his 
skill, by cros'iiur the torrents on narrow and slippery trunks of 
trees, and the like. 

"ilie preceding may serve as examples of the valleys, tiic ca¬ 
taracts, and the passes charactci istic of the Cordilleras. We 
must next turn our attention to the colossal summits that rise 
above the central Ic\el of the chain, and that, even under the 
line, ascend fir beyond the circle of perpetual congelation. 

Cotopaxi is the loftiest of those volcanoes of the Andes, which 
at recent epochas have undergone eruption'-. Its absolute height 
is 1 8,87feet, so that it is double of Canigou, and 2600 feet 
higher than Vesuvius would be if it were placed on the top of the 
Peak of Tcrtriffc. It is also the most dreadful volcano of the 
kingdom of Quito, and its explosions the mo'-t frequent and dis¬ 
astrous. The mass of scoria*, and the huge fragments of rock 
thrown out of this volcano, cover a surface of several square 
leagues, and would form, were they heaped together, a colos- 
sa' mountain. In 17 38, the flames rose 2900 feet above the 
hnnk of the crater. In 171-^, the roaring of the volcano was 
heard on the borders of the Magdalena, a distance of 200 
leagues. On the 4th of April 1768, the quantity of ashes eject¬ 
ed by the volcano was so great, that in the towns of Harnbato and 
Tacunga, the inhabitants were obliged to use lanthorris in walk¬ 
ing tlie streets at noonday. The explosion which took place in 
January lb08, was preceded by the sudden melting of the snows 
which covered the mountain. For twenty \cais before, no smoke 
or vapour had been observed to issue from the crater 5 and, in 
a single night, the subterraneous fire became so active, that at 

■ nrisc the external walls of the cone were heated to such a 
hiperature, as to appear cjuite naked, and of the dark colour 
peculiar to vitrified scoria*. At the port of CniacacjuiJ, 72 leagues 
distant, our tiavcllers keaid the noisr cd’ the volcano, day and 
night, like the continued discharges of ariiilei}. 

Ipotopaxi is situate to the south-east of Quito, and at the dis- 
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tancaof about 12 leagues. In thi-. part of the Ancles, a longi¬ 
tudinal valley i^epamtes the C(>vdiller.>j, intc^ twq parallel cUaiiib; 
the bottom of this valley is9H4^1 fret above ibc level of theoce.m, 
so that Chimborazo and Cotopaxi appear no higlier than the 
Col dii Ocaniy as measured by San^srite, Tiic geologist^ who 
considei the proximity of the oeein as C(Mitributir.g to feed the 
voleanic fire, i list be i>toiiislied » * Ibul liint the most active vol¬ 
canoes in the kingdo'. oi Qaito t' ]oi, . lo the ciisiern chain of 
the And<fc, or tliat ‘vhich i-. i'arthr'Si fioni the coast. TIk* wluile 
of the pcak-j which crown the w estern Cfirclillcra, e\M‘pt y^/r/z/Vz- 
cha^ seem to be volcanoes extingiiislud for a long senes f>f age^ ; 
but the mountain of which we n(»w speak, is more than ten de¬ 
grees distant from the lU'aiest coast, and spouts out cataract^ of 
fire, W’hich continue at times to spread destruction over the sur¬ 
rounding plains. 

‘ The farm of Cotopaxi ii the most boantlful and regular of the 
colossal summits of the Andes. It i* a perfect CiUie, w^Iiich, cover¬ 
ed with an enormous layer of snow, shines with da/zlmg splendour 
at the setting of the sun, and detaches itself in the nio^t picuiresque 
manner from the a/uie vault of the sky. In scaling the volcano of 
Cotopaxi, it is cxtieniely difficult to attain the inlerior b >uniary of 
perpetual snow, as experienced in an excursion in the month of 
May 1S02. The cone is full of deep ciovlccs; and, alter a near ex¬ 
amination of the summit, we may ventir.e K say, that it would be 
impossible to reach the brink of the crate?. On the s('urh-cast of 
the mountain is a mass of rock, half concealed under the snow, 
studded with points, and which the natives call the bead of the Inca. 
The origin of this singular denomination is uncertain, for there are 
several fables an 1 traditions respecting it. ’ 

In the neighbourhood of Quito, as has been remarked, tlie 
Cordilleras lorm a double ridge with a high plane between them, 
cxteiuling from noiih to south. C’)topaxi, one of these sum- 
init«', has alrCiulv bren de'-enbed. The iiiounlain of (diimbo- 
fa/o is still of a greater height, and its .suuiniit is 2 1 , 4 SO iiet a- 
bovc the level oi t}i(» ^cn. A great |iart, of consequence, is a- 
bove the ciiv'le of f)ejpolual eougeiatu^n, which, in this 
almost under tlie lint, is ^c'liiCwhaL h'ghcr than tho bammit of 
Mont Blanc. 

‘ (3n a narrow jiileo, wliich rises nniicbt the snow, on the south¬ 
ern declivirs we aiceni])rtd, not widi'^iit danger, to reach the''imi- 
mit of the niountain. We c.ifiieu iMvtru!n(‘nts to a considerable 
heiglp, though we w'cro sni rounded b\ a thick fog, and very much 
incommoded by the great iciiuit} of the an. Tlu' point v h're we 
stoppcvl to obj.CT\e the inclination of the nngnetic needle, high¬ 
er than anv point yet uttninc'd h\ in in ^ tin* i' nniiu or ri Igo© of 
mountains, for it was im>u‘ ih lU '^'OO I'et In ,lRr than he lop of 
Mont Blanc. Such laboiioie ixcm loiii-, though the naaMthes of 
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them excite the attentioil of the public, ofier but few mults usefbl 
to the progress of science. The traveller finds biniself on ground 
coverc'd with snow, in a stratum of air of which the mixture is the 
same with that at the surface of the earth, and in a situation where 
delicate experiments emnot he made with the necessary exactness.' 

I'he engraving of this mountain, given in the Paris edition, 
is extremely beautiful, and conveys, with great effect, the idea 
of the vast magnitude of this colossus, and the beauty of its 
snowy sides, seen ngninst the deep azure of a tropical sky. 

Though Chimborazo is now the highest of these mountains, 
there is one called Capac-Urcu, which is said to have been 
more lofty than Chimborazo, till its summit was demolished by 
an eruption. . 

One of the most singular catastrophes of which we have any 
record, is the siuklcn elcvalion of a great mass of strata which 
happened in the valle} of M< xico not many years ago. The Vol¬ 
cano c • Jorullo, which M Humboldt has*represented in a very 
curious and interesting plate, is surrounded by several thousand 
small basaltic cones On the foreground is represented a part of 
the savan:>ah, in which tlie enormous excrescence was formed on 
the night of the i\9ih of September 1759. The fractured strata 
seen ia ibt foreground separate the plain, which has remained 
unbroken fioni the part where the rupture took place, which, 
bristling witli small cones from six to nine feet in height, ex¬ 
tends over four square mil€*s. In the place wliere the thermal 
waters of Quitiinba descend, the elevation of the broken strata is 
only 1^2 metres j but the ground raised up has the fiirm of a blad¬ 
der, and its convexity increases towaids the centre, so that at 
the foot of the great volcano it is elevated about 52^- feet. 

* The cones are so many tnuneU which exhale a thick vapour, and 
communicate an insupportable neat to the surn-unding air. They 
are called in this country, w’hicli is excessively unhtahhv. by the 
name of little ovens, or hcrnifas, Tiie slope of the great volcano, 
which is constantly burning, *s covered with ashes. We reached the 
inside of the crater, by climbing the hdl (>f scoiified and bra.»ching 
lavas towards the left. Wc may rerr>aik here, th.it all the volcanos 
of Mexico are langed in a lii e from east to west. In reflecting on 
this fact, and comparing it with cur observations on Veaiivius, where 
the mouths, from winch the lava is successively thn wn out, are ge¬ 
nerally ob^'ti ved to be in the same straight lino, w>* are tempted to 
suppose, that lire sub erraneoiis hre has pierced through an enormous 
device v/hltli ixists m the interior of the earth, between the parallels 
of liS° 59', and 19' 12' north, and stretchts from tlie Pacific lo tlie 
Atlantic occMn. 

It is c un.^us to remark the different modes wliitb men employ 
for doing the same thing, when plac'td u\} hv<-ic'il ciicnmstances 
cl great Wc may expect to met I »ii tlie Andos wilk 
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examples of this ; for bo whcrei ftre the phy- 

siottl ^rcamsUinoos in .which men is placed an n^ke those by 
which be is usually surroufuled* Thus, in order to -keep up the 
conB^tiicatimi between the ct)asts of tl^e Pacific Ot^eanj and the 
province situated onjhe en^t of the Andes, a post is estabJi»hed ; 
and the postman traverses the latter, not ccniveyed, as we may 
suppose, in a mail coach, nor rirtmg on hor^^eback, nor even 
walking on foot, bi#t swimming, which he does tor two days 
together, first down the river Chamaya, mul afterwards down 
n part of the Ahit^aons. Ho wraps the few letters, of which 
he is the bearer, in a kind of handkerchief, which he v\inds 
like a turban round bis head. The Chainaya river is n(»t na¬ 
vigable, on account of a great number of small cilaracts; and 
indeed it falls no less than 1777 feet in the distance of 18 leagues. 
It is in this rapid river that the po^*tn^an swims; and, in order 
to Fatigue himselfles^ be supports himself oi> a small loir of very 
light wood. When a ridge of rocks intersects the river, he lands 
above the cascade, crosses the forests anil takes again to the wa¬ 
ter when be has passed the danger* He takes no provision with , 
him ; for he is a welcome guest in the huts, which arc numerous 
along the banks of the river* The riverb which mingle their wa-^ 
tets with the Marannon in this trad, are not, it seems, infested 
with crocodiles; and the native?, therefore almost all travel like the 
Pci'Uviah postman. After he has rested himsolt a few days at 
lomependa, the place of his de^liiuition, he returns again by 
land. It IS very seldom that letters are lost in this conveyance, 
or even wetted. 

The hicroglypliical writing of the Mexicans has cmjj!>>ed 
imich ol tlic attention of M llLMinobOT, and ifi commentv,<i on 
with great learning and ujgeiiuuy* Among otlieis, tha-* re- 
maikable iact is ci>tMb]j^hed, ili u, in the whole ol the New 
Contineof, there is nothing that indicates ilir existence oi td- 
phabctical writing, nor any very a ir approagn to it. 

^ In the im 'icn5»e extent of the Njvv Continent, we see nations 
that have leachcJ a cettain degree of civ lization ; and we find forms 
of government, which cnulj only have teen die effect of a Jong .trug- 
gle between the pnnee and the people, the priesthood and the magi¬ 
stracy ; and we fi ul Lmguiges, some of which, such as die Green- 
^ land, the Cora, the Tamanac, &c. display a richness of grammati¬ 
cal forms which we have nowhere on the Old C6ntincnt, except at 
Congo, and among the Biscayans, the reirains of the antient Can¬ 
tabrians. But amid these raatks of cirilizaiion, and this progres¬ 
sive perfection of langu.igp, it is' remarkable that no native people 
of America had attaiiud to tlie analysis of sounds, wh:ch leads to 
the most admirable, wc might say the most ?iirracnlous of all 
tions, an alphabet. ' 
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< It IS certain that the use of hieroglyphic paintings was common a- 
mong the TolteckSf Aziecks ^ and other tribes, which, since the seTenth 
century, have appeared successively on the elevated plain of Ana- 
huac; * but alphabetical characters are nowhere to be found; and it is 
not improbable that the progressive perfection of symbolical writing* 
and the facility with which objects were painted, prevented the intro¬ 
duction of letters^ They have done so for a much longer time with 
the Chinese, who, during thousands of years, have contented them¬ 
selves with four score thousand characters* composed of two hun¬ 
dred and fourteen keys or radical hieroglyphics. The Egyptians 
appear to have used hieroglyphics after they were acquainted with 
alphabetical writing, of which an undoubted proof is deduced from 
the rolls of papyrus found in the swathings of several mummies* 
and represented in Denon’s Picturesque Atlas. ’ 

Kalm makes mention, in his Travels, of a stone tablet fixed 
in a ‘sculptured pillar, on which were some strokes that were ta¬ 
ken for a Tartarian in^»cription, found in the savannahs of Ca- 
nadiin 1746, 900 leagues west from Montreal. It is said to 
have been sent to France to M. Maurlpas, who was at that time 
the minister. It is not now to be found; nor is it known what 
has become of it. 

An inscription that some have supposed to be Phoenician, has 
also been found engraved on the rocks near the Banks of the 
Taunton River, twelve leagues south of Boston in New Eng¬ 
land. ^Several drawings of this inscription have been publish¬ 
ed ; but so dissimilar, M. Humboldt remarks, that it is dif¬ 
ficult to recognize them as copies of the same original. Draw¬ 
ings of the stone have also been published by Mr Lo'rt, in the 
8th volume of the Archseologia; in which, however, our author 
says he can discover nothing like the symmetrical arrangement 
of letters or syllabic characters, but rather a drawing rudely 
sketched like scfmc that are found on the rocks of Norway, and 
in almost all the countries inhabited bjr the &;andinavian na¬ 
tions. The sketch seems to represent hve human figures sur¬ 
rounding an animal with horns, much higher in the fore than 
the hinder part of the body. 

MM. Humboldt and Bonpland, in a journey they made to 
ascertain the communication between the Orinoco and the A- 
mazon river, were told of an inscription that had been found 
by a Franciscan monk, on a large block of granite in the mid¬ 
dle of a cave in Guyana. The circumstances of the two tra¬ 
vellers were such as did not admit of their visiting the cave, 
inscription, as they received it from the Franciscan, is re- 

' Anahuac is the great tract, extending from Mexico northward, 
and is nearly the same with the territory known by the name of 
New Spain, 
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presented p. 58.; and^M. Hvmboldt thiij]^ that some slight 
resemblance to Phoenician characters may oe discovered. He 
is in doubti however, how far he can depend oh it as faithfully 
copied, as the good Father seemed to take very little interest hi 
the matter. We will venture &rther to remark, that what has 
been taken for an inscription on stone, particularly qn granitet 
is sometimes nothing else than the wearing down of the stone 
by the action of the weather, on a surface that has resisted very 
unequally. We have ourselves seen instances of what in Corn-^ 
wall passed for inscriptions, and are reckoned such in Bor- 
lase’s Antiquities of that county^ which, on examination, were 
nothing else than the wasting of a surface of granite or gneiss, 
by long exposure to the weather. Perhaps the same thing is 
hardly to be expected in the finer climates which are here treat- 
e&oi If Humboldt himself had visited the cave, there 
would be no room left for the doubt now suggested. 

The above are all the vestiges of alphabetic^ writing that have 
hitherto been produced from America; and it is plain that they 
arc of no consideration. 

On the subject of the hieroglyphical writing of the Ameri¬ 
can nations, M. H UMBOLDT remarks, that 

—* When we examine the history of those nations to which the 
use of letters is unknown, we End, in both hemispheres, that men 
have attempted to paint the objects which struck their imagination ; 
to represent things that were complex, by putting a part for a whole; 
and so to compose such pictures as would serve to perpetuate the 
memory of remarkable events. The Delaware Indian, in scouring 
the forests^ carves some lines on the bark of a tree, to mark the 
number of the enemy he has killed. Even conventional signs are 
introduced; and a single stroke marks whether the scalp has been 
cut from the head of a man or a woman. Such representations, 
however, are not to be confounded with hieroglyphics, which are 
essentially different from tlie mere representation of an event, or of 
objects in a state of action with one another. 

* The first missionaries who visited America, compared the Az- 
teck paintings with tlie hieroglyphical writing of the Egyptians. 
Kircher, Warburton, and other learned men, have contested the 
propriety of this comparison, not having been careful to distinguish 
the paintings of a mixed kind, in which real hieroglyphics, some¬ 
times curiological, ^ sometimes tropical, are added to the natural re¬ 
presentation of an action. 

^ According to the ideas which the Ancients have transmitted to 
( us of the hieroglyphical inscriptions of the Egyptians, it is very pro- 

. I — ■ ■■p.. I —I.— 

* Those hieroglyphics in which part of a material object is put for 
the whole, are called curiotogicaii and those in which one tiling is 
put for another, On account of tbetr analogy or Tesexnblaa:e, are 
called tropical* 
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bable that these inscriptions might have been read in the same man* 
ner as Chinese books. collections which we improperly call* 

Mexican manuscripts contain a great number of paintings which 
may be interpreted like the sculptures on the Trajan column ; but 
we find only a veVy small numl>er rf characters susceptible of being 
read The Axteck people had real simple hieroglpyhical characters 
for water, earth, air, wind, da>, night, speech, motion: they had 
the same for numbers, and for the days and months of the solar 
year. These signs added to the painting of an event, marked, in a 
very ingenious manner, whether the action passed during the day 
or the night; what was the age of tlie persons they wished to repre¬ 
sent, ScQ. We even find among the Mexicans the Vestiges of that 
kind of hieroglyphic called phonetic^ which indicates relations not 
directly with things, but with spoken language. Among semi-bar¬ 
barous nations, the names of individuals, of cities and mountains. 


have generally some allusion to objects that strike the senses, such 
as certain plants and animals, fire,' air, earth. This circumstance 
gave the Azteck people the means of writing the names of cities, Ac. 
—Ax^acatl, \&Jace of ivater; Khinhaminu, arrow which piercer the 
Therefore, to lepresent the kings of the above names, the painter 
united the hieroglyphics of water and sky to the figure of a head 
and an arrow. Again, there are three cities, the names of wh’ch 
signify Jive Jlijnvcrs ; house of the eagle ; and place of mirrors. To 
express these, they painted a flower placed on five points, a house 
from which issued the head of an eagle, and a mirror of obsidian. 
Such hieroglyphics spoke at the same time to the eye and to the 
ear. On the whole, the Mexican paintings have a great resem¬ 
blance, not so much to the hieroglyphical writings of the Egyp¬ 
tians, as to the rolls of papyrus found in the swathir.gs of the mum¬ 
mies, which arc also paintings of a mixed kind, and unite symboli¬ 
cal characters with the representation of an action. Indeed, it is 
not only on the papyri and swathings of the mummies, but also on 
the obelisks, that we find traces of this union of painting with hiero¬ 
glyphical writing. ’ 

The Mexicaiib were yery far therefore from having reached the 
perfection of the Egyptians; yet their paintingo were not con¬ 
temptible substitutes for books, manuscripts, nndulphabetical cha¬ 
racters—^insomuch tliat from them a tokrabJy coJioisLent history 
has been made out of the diffuxjnt nations which appeared on the 
plain of AnahuQc, from aboiit the 7lh century down to the time 
of the Conquest. In the time of Montezuma, tliousaiids of per¬ 


sons were employed in such paintings, either forming new compo-* 
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lyipg picture'' wliich already existed. The facililj^ 
ey jniide jinper of the Icavt^ of the Maguey, (the" 
ml)t contributed to render the use of puiudng so 
I'he papyrus of the old Continent grows only io- 
and tempicrate j)]accs; the mnguey, on the contrary^ 
flourisljes equally in the valleys and Sk the mountains; it vegc- 
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tales in the warmest regions of the globe, and on elevated plains 
where the thermometer descend^ to the freezing point* 

Every one is struck with the great resemblance of the Mexi¬ 
can manuscripts to one another; they are all extremely incorrect 
in the outlines i but sliow a scrupulous attention tq detail, with 
gi'eat strength of colouring. 

* The figures are in general dwarfish, like those of the Etruscan 
reliefs; bur in correctness of drawing they are far beneath the most 
imperfect paintings of the Hindus, the Chinese, the Japanese, or 
even the people of Thibet. We see in the Mexican ^paintings heads 
of enormous 6is!;e, the body extremely short, and feet which, from 
the length of the toes, look like the claws of a bird. All this denotes 
the infancy of the art; but we must not forget, that the people who 
express their ideas by thi<^ mixtuue of painting and hieroglyphical writ¬ 
ing, will naturally attach as little irnpt)rtancc lo correct drawing as 
the literati of Europe do to a fine handwiiting.’ 

It is easy to conceive how the Irequent use of mixed hiero- 
glyphical painting must contribute to spoil the taste of a nation, 
by familiarizing men to the aspect of the most hideous figures, 
and forms the mo>t remote from correctness of proportion ; .and 
perhaps the low state of the aits of design in antient Egypt 
may be pai lly accounted fi r from this circumstance. It became 
necessary to adhere to tlie hwnis that wore once established, 
the signification Cif v;lnrh had been fixed by long use. Hence 
the civilization of the Mexicans might have l>cen considera¬ 
bly advanced, without their being tempted to abandon the in¬ 
correct forms to which they hatf been habituated. ‘ A war- 
* like nation, li\ing on mountains, robust, but extremely ill- 
favoured, according to the European principles of beauty, de¬ 
graded by despotism, accustomed to the ceremonies of a san¬ 
guinary worship, is but little dispoacd to raise itself to the cul¬ 
tivation of the fine art*?: The habit of painting instead of writ¬ 
ing, the daily view of so many hideous and d is proportioned 
figures, the obligation of preserving the same forms without 
cliangp,—^these various circumstances must have contributed to 
perpetuate a bad taste among the‘Mexicans. ’ 

Before the introduction of hieroglyphical painting, the nations 
of Anahuac made use of those knots and threads of various co¬ 
lours wliich the Peruvi<anscalJ Quippus, and which are found not 
onljT among the Canadians, but in very remote times among the 
Chinese. BoTURiNr was fortunate enough to procure speci¬ 
mens of real Mexican quippus, found in the country of the 
Tlaskaltccks. llie use of writing and of hieroglyphics super¬ 
seded, in Mexico, that of knots; and this change w^as effect¬ 
ed so long ago as about the year 648 of our era. About a 
century before tliis, a northern, but very polished race, the 
ToltecKs, appears in the motmtaiiis of Anahuac i declares It- 
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fidf expelled from a country lying to the north-west of the 
river and called Hoehuetlapallan: It brings with it paint¬ 
ings indicating, year by year, the events of its migration f 
and it professes to have quitted this country, the situation of 
which is altogether unknown, in the year 544: and it is not a 
little remarkable, that this is the same time at which the ruin of 
the dynasty of Tsin occasioned great commotions among the na¬ 
tions of the east of Asia. Moreover, the names which the Tol- 
teeks bestowed on the cities they built, were those of the cities 
of the northern country from which they came; and the ori¬ 
gin of thisi and of the three other nations which spoke the 
same language, and entered Mexico successively from the same 
quarter, will be found out, if we ever shall discover a people ac¬ 
quainted with the names of Huehuetlapallan, Aztlan, Teocol- 
huacan, Amaquemecan, Tehuajo, and Copalla. Whatever 
fruit be derived from this remark of our author, we believe it 
will readily be allowed, that five more characteristic names, and 
fitter to ascertain the identity of the nations where they arc 
found, cannot well be imagined. At the same time, we cannot 
but observe, that the history of nations, and of the progress of 
civilization, does not^ at this moment, ofier a greater enigma to 
be solved, than the origin of the Tolteck and Azicck nations. 
Their migration is not hid in the obscurity of distant ages, like 
those of the Hellenes and Pelasgi; it is at a period within the li¬ 
mits of research, when all the movements on the old Continent are 
at least possible to be traced. Nothing should be left undone 
which can throw light on so curious a subject. 

In the sequel of this section, Humboldt gives a particular 
account of the Codices Mexicani which have been sent into Eu¬ 
rope since the conquest of Mexico. 

An incredible number of Mexican paintings were burnt at the 
beginning of the conquest, by order of the bishops and mission¬ 
aries,* under the pretence of destroying the instruments of idol¬ 
atry. There are, however, several colieclions in different parts 
of Europe of such of them as escaped this spirit of bigotry and 
intolerance, viz. at the Escurial, Bologna, \'elotri, &c.; and no 
less than 500 were brought together by Boturini, about the 
middle of the last century. Du Roblrtson had given celebri¬ 
ty to that at Vienna by his remarks ; M. Humrolut ha*? given 
coloured engravings of a great many of them, with very learned 
elucidations,—to which we must refer our readers. 

The contents of some of these manuscripts arc curious in a 
%h degree. One is a cosmogony, which contains a tradr- 
Jion of the mother of mankind having fallen from her first state 
M happiness and innocence; and she is generally represented 
^ accompanied by a serpent. Wc find also tlie idea cf a greut? 
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irmndation overwhelming the earth, from which a single fa¬ 
mily escaped on a raft. There is a history of a pyramidal' edi^ 
fice, raisra ^ the pride of men, and destroyed by the anger of 
the'Gods, llie ceremony of ablution, is practised at the birth 
of children. Ail tliese circumstances, and many more, led the 
priests who accompanied the Spanish army at the time of the 
Conquest, to the belief, that at some very distant epocha Chrfst- 
ianity, or ai least Judaism, had been preached in the new Con¬ 
tinent. I think, however, says M. Humboldt, I may alfirm, 
from the knowledge we have lately acquired of the sacred books 
of the Hindus, that in order to explain the analogy of these 
traditions, we have no need to recur to the western pai. of Asia, 
since similar traditions of high and venerable anlH^airy, are 
found among the followers of Brama, and among tiie !Shrunans 
of the eastern Steppes of Tartary. 

Though, in the whole of this detail, nothing appears that 
marks with precision the oHgin of the Mexican n.ition, several 
circumstances seem to point to Tartary, and tlie east ot 4su, as 
the country from which they had migrated Jt ib not a lutle 
remarkable, however, that of 83 American languages, examined 
by learned and conijKitent Judges, there have Ixen found only 
1 7Q words, whicli could be traced to the languages ut ilie Old 
Continent, viz. to those of the Mautchou Tartars, the Mouguls, 
the Celts, the Bi’^cayans. {see Researches, V(»L I, p. liy.) 

Among the monuments which most strongly mark the degree 
of civilization of aiiy \>eople, is their mcxle of computing tune, 
and of adjusting the length of the year. The Mexican calendar 
possesses a degree of accuracy and refinement, that rises ct iiisi- 
derably above all the other marks of their civilization. ‘ We 
might be tempted, ’ says M. Humholdt, ^ to compare the circum¬ 
stance of the A/tcck calendai^ with those languages, rich in words 
and grammatical forms, which we find among naiious, whose acu.al 
mass of ideas is not correspondent to the muUiphcity ot signs 
cd to explain them. Those languages, so copious and flexible 
those modes of intercalation, which suppoie an accurate know'le Jge 
of tlie length of the astTonnniical year, — aie perhaps onl} the reniaius 
of an inheritance, transmitted to them by nations heretofore civilized, 
hut since relapsed into barbarism. ’ 

A stone of enurmous bulk, dug up in 1790, and covered with 
gculptui'e, evidently relative to the calendar, has thrown consid¬ 
erable light on this curious aiibject- 

The civil year of the Mexicans* w^as a solar year of 365 days, 
and divided into 18 montiis, each of ‘.todays; ut the end of 
which, five intercalary days weioactded /I'liLse ere unlucky 
days; and all the children born on ineiij, wei.* tonsidered us un¬ 
fortunate. The beginning of the dey was icckoiiei', like that of 
the Persians and Egyptians, from sun-rising, it was divided in?- 
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to four intervals, d^terfnirted by llie rising and setting of tbesirt^ 
and its two pahsages over the meritlian, I'his is an atrangement 
not ]il;eiy to have originated, ,but in a low latitude, where the 
four divisions thus forhied are never subject to ati\ considerable 
inequality. The hieroglyphic of the day was a circle divided in** 
to four equal parts. 

Kacb Mexican month, of 20 days, was divided into four weeks 
or periods of five days each. The a nation south of the 

Istlimns, had weeks of three days; and it appears, that no na¬ 
tion of the New Continent w'as acquainted with the week or cy¬ 
cle of 7 days 5 wliich, with a few exceptions, we find all over the 
Old World. In this point, the historian of astronomy has been 
misled by the authority of Garcilasso, who supposes that the Pe¬ 
ruvians reckoned by weeks of 7 days. 

Thiiteen Mexican years formed a cycle, to vihich they gave a 
particular name; and four of these constituting a periM of 52 
years, which was denoted by another term ; and, lastly, two of 
these pejiods of 52 years formed what they called an old age. 
The Spanish writers call the first of these a half century, and 
the second a century. 

Ai the end of 52 years, 13 days were intercalated, which 
makes the Mexican year agree with the Julian, of 365 days and 
6 hours. They must, however, have been subjected by tbi$ 
arrangement to the inconvenience of finding, that the beginning 
of their year had gone back with respect to the seasons i 2 or 
13 days, at the end of every cycle of 52 years. The names of 
the months are all sign^ficartt 5 but none of them seem to imply, 
that the calendar had originated in a more northern climate. 

The Mexicans, as already observed, wcie in possession of an¬ 
nals which went back eight centuries and a h«nlf before the ar¬ 
rival of Cortes in the coiintiy of Anahuac. The reckoning of 
lime was according to perioc^s of 52 or 104 years; and along 
wuth the seiies of years and days expressed by hieroglyphics, 
the migrations of the nations, the battles and remarkable events 
of each reign were represented in the paintings of which these 
annals were composed. In the reckoning time, however, a 
particular artifice was employed; for though the numbering of 
the years atid months /rom a given era, would have sufficiently 
ascertained the (lite of any event just as with us, this simple me¬ 
thod was rejected, and ii c intrivancc substituted in its nx^m, by 
which the name of the }ear determined its relative «‘ituatioD. 
^ds device, M. J IrMnoi nr thinks, was die woik of the priests, 
and was eficcud by dividing the C 3 cle of 13 3 cars into smaller 
cycles of 4 3 ears eacli, and dibtmguishing ihepc years by parti- 
cuigr names. One cy^cle revolving ua it weie, in this w*ay, wulh- 
gave a dillcrent appellation to every year of the cen**- 
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tury. The method bv which sU this was done, was abundant!; 
tn^nicnts; aixl is fully explained in the text, to w)>ich we mubt 
refen 

Gama, an astronomer very learned in the chronolc^ and 
history of the Mexicans, is of opinion that they intercalate on* 
ly 25 days in J 04- years; and this would give the length of the 
year ss $ifv5.24 daj^s, which is very near the truth. Mr Hum¬ 
boldt, however, does not think that the reasoning on which 
ibis conclusion is founded, is quite convincing, and is inclined 
to suspend his opinion till the’ publication of Gama’s astrono¬ 
mical works shall throw more lignt on the subject* (vol. L p.ii92.) 
The length of the year, just mentioned, is more accurate than 
that of Hipparchus, and is nearly the ^»aTne, as La Pl\ce lias 
observed, with that wliich was determined by the a'>tronomcr» 
of the Caliph Almamon. 

The symbolical writing of the Mexican nations, exhibited 
simple Signs for the luirnher 20, and lor its second and third 
powers, A small standard, (^r flag, represented tw^enty units ; 
the square of 20 or 400 was fig.jreci by a leather, because grains 
of gold, inclosed in a quill, were used in some places as money, 
or a sign for the purposts of exchange. 'I'he figure of a sack 
indicated the cube ot 20, and had the nam^ that was given to a 
kind* of pur&c that contained 8000 gi'tiins of cocoi. A flag, di¬ 
vided by two cross lines, and hall coloured, dt noted 10 j afid if 
throe quarters were coloured, it denoted 15. It is almost un¬ 
necessary to observe, that ihev weie unac(|U<iinttd with the me¬ 
thod if giving to the signs of the numbers, values derived from 
their position, the admirahle uivtiition ot the Hindus or Thibe¬ 
tans, and unknown to the Cjrecks and Romans. The xican 
vocabulary affjrded names for nuiubcrs as far as 48,000,000, ns 
Claviglro has sliowoi, and derived, according to the strictest 
ruies of analogy, from the decimal njode of ivckoning. The 
units, as far as lO or 20, wtro marked by dots or points ; thus, 
28 was expre‘-sod by a flag followed by three dols, &c. 

It is remark P(i by Mr HrMBOLirr, that several of the names; 
by which the Mexicans denoted the 20 days of their months 
are those of the signs of a Zodiac, in use iVoni the remotest 
antiquity among the nations of eastern Asia. He compares 
the names of tlie Mexican symlwils Ibr the dn\s, with the Tar¬ 
tarean, Japanese, and Thibetan names of the 12 signs, and 
also with the names of the Naeshatras, or lunar In i.^es of the 
Hindus. In eight of the IiicrogU phics, the analogy is very 
striking. Tims, Atl, the name of the first (lay, as al^o of wa¬ 
ter, is indicated by a hiei\>glyphic, the parallel nr undulating 
lines of which remind us of the* sign Aquarius. In the ThiBe- 
Un 2«odiacj this sign is marked by a rat, w Iiick is also used as 
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an emblem of water. The rat is likewise an asterism in the Chi¬ 
nese Zodiac* Seven other of the names or characters stand 
lated nearly in the same manner, (see Vol. L p. SS8.) A cir¬ 
cumstance which M. Humboldt justly qpnsiders as remarkable^ 
is, that the ape is a character used in the Mexican calendar, as 
it is in the Thibetan iSodiac, and in the lunar houses of the Hin¬ 
dus, although this animal does not exist in the high country of 
the Andes. 

It appears that the Mexicans made astronomical observations by 
means of the gnomon $ and knew from them, that in the first year 
of the c^cle, the equinoxes fell on certain days of the fourth and 
the thirteenth month. ITie Peruvians of Cousko regulated their 
intercalation, not by the shadow of gnomons, which they how¬ 
ever very assiduously measured, but by marks plac^ in the ho¬ 
rizon, to denote where the sun rose and set on the days of the 
solstices and of the equinoxes. 

The stone that has been mentioned as containing a represent¬ 
ation of the calendar, is one of great size, of a blackish grey por- 
ph} ry, with a basis of ba&altic wakke. The sculpture is in re¬ 
lievo, and well polished; the concentric circles, with their nu¬ 
merous divisions and subdivisions, are traced with mathentatical 
exactness. In the centre of the stone is sculptured the hierogly- 
pliic of the sun, surrounded by eight triangular radii. The god 
Tonatiuh is figured, opening his large mouth, armed with teeth, 
which reminds us of the figure of a divinity in Hindostan, the 
image of Kala, or Time- 

Among the inhabitants of Nootka, we still find the Mexican 
month of 20 days ; but their year has only 14 months, to which 
they add, by very complex methods, a great number of interca¬ 
lary days. This fact is certainly not a little remarkable, con¬ 
sidering the direction from which the Aztecks a})pear to have 
reachea the country of Anabuac. On the whole, we cannot but 
^gree with our author, that the people who regulated its festivals 
according to the motion of the stars, and who engraved its Fasti 
on a public monument, had no doubt reached a higher degree 
of civilization than is allowed by Pauw and Raynall, or even by 
Roberison, the most judicious bf the histoiiansof Amciica* 
We must beware of considering every stale df society as barba¬ 
rous, which does not bear the exact type of civilization with 
which we happen to be familiar. 

Several general conclusions, which this learned and ingenious 
timelier has derived from his survey of the New World, are veiy 
c^ura^tly and elegantly stated in tlie preface to this work. And, 
vrfin a tew extracts from them, we shall conclude our remarks. 

attentive examination of the geological constitution of A- 
merica, gives no countenance to the opinior, that the New Continent 
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emergen! from the ocean ax a later period than the Old. We di«cem, 
in d!» former, the same succession of stony strata which we find in the 
latter $ and there seems no reason to doubt, that in the mountains of 
Peru tb^ granites and micaceous schists existed originally at the same 
time with the rocks of the same denomination in the Alps of $wit* 
zerland. At a height superior to Mont Blanc, we find petfified 
sea-shells on the summit of the Andes, The fossil bones of elephants 
are spread over the equinoxial regions of a continent where the living 
elephant does not exist; and it is remarkable that these bones are not 
discovered at the foot of the palm trees in tlie burning plains of 
Orinoco, but in the coldest and most elevated regions of the Cordil¬ 
leras. In the New World, as well as the Old, generations of specie^ 
long extinct have preceded those which now people the earth. 

‘ There is no proof that the existence of man is much more re¬ 
cent in America than in the other Continent. The extensive coun¬ 
tries of the north of Asia are as thinly peopled as the savannahs of 
New Mexico and Paragua. The problem of the first population of 
America is no more in the province of history, than the questions on 
the origin of plants and animals; or on the distribution of organic 
germs, are in that of natural science. 

‘ The nations of America, except those which border on the Po* 
lar circle, form a single race, characterized by the formation of the 
skull; the colour of the skin; tlic extreme thinness of the beard; 
the straight and glossy hair, "i'he American race has a striking re¬ 
semblance to that of the Mongul nations, which include those known 
formerly by the name of Huns, Kulans, and Kalmucks. It has been 
ascertained, by late observations, that not only tlio inhabitants of 
Unalaska, but several tribes of South America, indicate, by the os- 
teological characters of the head, a passage from the American to 
the Mongul race. As to the languages of America, it has been al¬ 
ready observed, that out of Amencun languages, 170 words have 
been found, that have a great analogy to certain words in the voca¬ 
bularies of the Old Continent. Neither can this analogy be consider¬ 
ed as accidental; since it docs not rest on sounds, that may be sup¬ 
posed to be naturally suggested by the principle of imitation. Of 
these 170 word^, resemble the Mantchoii, the Tonguse, the 

Mongul, and Samoyede; and 2>5(hs tlie Celtic, the Biscayan, the 
Coptic, and the Congo languages, 'rho'«e words have been found, 
by comparing the v/hole of the Aniericnn ianguages with the whole 
of tho&e of the Old Woild; as no one American idiom can be said 
to have a closer afiinity with them than the lest. 

At tlic first invasion of the Spaniards, the Americans who 
had made ihe greatest progress in civiliaation wTre the inhabi¬ 
tants of ihe mountains. Men born in plains, under temperate 
climates, liad followed the ridges of the Cordilleras, which rise 
in proportion as they approach the equator. In these elevated 
regions, they found the temperature and the plants which were 
congiculal with those of their native soil. 
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The civilizntion of the New Continent appears to have be^n 
in different points, bt’tween which we carrnot trace any relaUon* 
The civilization of Mexico emanated from a country situated 
towards the north. That of Peru appears to have come from 
the east, and to he unconnected with the former* Amidst the 
extensive plains again of l^pper Canada, in Florida, and in the 
desarts bordered by the Orinoco, dikes of considerable length, 
weap'ons of brass, and sculptured stonCvS, .are indications that 
those countries were formerly inhabited by industrious nations, 
which are now traversed only by tribes of savage hunters. 
Though no connexion can be traced between the nations of 
South America and those that inhabit the north of the isthmus 
of Panama., there is some analoiry between thrir traditions. Wc 
have seen how the plains of Anahuac became peopled by nations 
that came from tlie-unlcnoun i egions of Aztlan, bringing with them 
no small decree of civilization, and possessing tlie great art that is 
the parent of so innny others, that of preserving the-memory of 
past events. In IViu, a^rain, men with beards and clearer com- 
plexif>ns flian liic native inhabitants, make their appearance on 
the elevate <1 plain of (kmsko, without any indication of the place 
of their l)i»th. 'I'hey bririg w’ith them the title of high*priests, 
legidaff rs, friends of peace and of the arts. are venerat* 

cd hy the people: nnd the names arc preserved of three original 
and n 4 ^sUr^Ov:s law^iv^rs, who supported their authority by mi¬ 
racles and relif^if us ficlionc, ah well as by the possession of real 
kiK 'wledue. Some leirned men liavc thouglit that these stran¬ 
gers were sliipw recked Europeans, or the descendants of those 
^Scandinavians, wlio hi the dovenlli century vi ited Greenland, 
Newfoundland, and jierhaps Nova Scotia ; but had this been 
the fact, in then* lustitulions and monuments, of which there are 
still so manv traus, the habdh and tlie arts of Europe would 
ffurclv have been rliscoAercd. A minute examination of these 
monuments led M. IlrMBonuT to conclude, that here again we 
must h.t)k to eastern Asia, and to tlioce nation^ which have been 
in contact w ith the inhabitants of Thibet nnd Tartary. 

It would appear that the Mexicans, wlun they left the city of 
Aztl HI, were woishippers of tlie sun, and strangers to tliat de¬ 
grading and cruel super*'tition, which is perhaps entitled to the 
horiil)i(‘ preeminence of being the wanvt that was ever dictated 
by tlie imposture of the pricat, oi swall iwcd hy the crcxlulitv of 
the people. The Peruvians, on tlie other hand, were worsnip- 
per.^ of the sun ; and their religion, though punctilious, and full 
of useless cercniony, had none of the bloody and atrocious cha¬ 
racters by wliich the former was distinguislicd. * A theocratic 
\ ‘government favoured the growth of industry and art, but Ji- 
‘ mited the exertion of the intellectual faculties. The empire of 
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‘ the Incas may be compared to a great monastic establishment, 

* in which each member had the duties prescribed to him which 

* he waa to perform lor the general guod. An observer on the 
‘ 8pot studying those Peruvians, who, through the lapse of ages, 
^ iiave preserved their national physiognomy, learns to e«tiiiiate 

* at their true value, the laws of Marico-Capac, and their cflbcts on. 

* morals and public happiness. He discerns a general state of pros- 
‘ perity, contrasted with a small portion of private welfare;—more 

* submissive resignation to the decrees of ihe Sovereign, than pa- 

* triotic love for his oountiy;—passive obedience, without courage 

* for bold enterprizes ;—a spirit of order, which re^gulated with 
‘ minute precision the most imlifierent actions, while no genera) 

* views enlarged the mind, and no eleviition of thoiight ennobled 
‘ the character. I'he most complicated political iiifttituti^ms re- 
‘ corded in the Instory of mankind, had crushed the germ of 

* personal liberty ; and the founder of the empire of Couzco, ia 
^ flattering himself with the pow'cr of forcing men to be happy, 
‘ reduced them to the slate of more machines. The Peruvian 
‘ theocracy was, no tioubt, less oppre->sive than the government 
‘ of the Mexican kings; yet both contribiilcd to give the monu- 

* ments, the rites, and the mythology of the two nations, that 

* dark and melancholy aspect wlr.rh forms a striking contrast witJi 
‘ the elegant art^ and soothing fictions of the people of Greece.^ 


Art. VIIL The (^ueeifs IVakc^ a Lcij^rnday tf Toew, By 
Hogo. 'riiird FAiilion. 8 vo. pp. 86 ‘J. iAliuburgh, IBi^. 

^T^he great end of public criticism, Iiope our readers are 
awnre, is not the improvement, of tho-M* wlm are its imme¬ 
diate (►bj» els,—but public example ani^ infoiMiation j and there¬ 
fore it is, that we seek chiefiy to exercise it on am hors wlio have 
already oblaiiud scmie degree ol* notoriety—thi'ir error*- being 
by far the mOsit driigerons, and their cxcelleiiries the most like¬ 
ly to attract iinit ilioii. It for the same rcas<ni that it Is gene¬ 
rally ot greater consequence to point out the faults tlian the 
beauties of writers who have riseii to diaUiiction: fiir ;his diu- 
tinction—which criticism, though it may sometimes liclp to con¬ 
fer, never can pos&ibly take away—is the natural aai 1 sufficient 
reward of their beauties; while tluir iliulls are often so mixed 
up and confounded wiih their general merits, that, unless they 
are clearly discriminated, they aiv exlremily apt to bo praised 
nloiig with them, and so/netimes even imitated in tJieir ^tcad. 
We can asi»uro onr readers, that we frequently find it m cessary to 
harden our hearts for the performance of our sterner duties, by the 
recollection of these maxims—and that, when vfc look back on 
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the severitiofl with which wis hare sometimes been constrained to 
Tisit the perversities of unquestioned talent* we have inwardly v 
exclaimed witli Brutus, over the mangled body of Ceesar^ 

* Or ehcy were this a savage spectacle ! ’ 

But though this, we fear, must be regarded as the ordinary 
courve of our duty, there is no doubt another, and a far more 
pleasing office, in which we may sometimes^ though we regret 
to think how rarely, be permitted to engsge^the office, we 
mean, of recommendirg obscure merit-^oing honour to ne¬ 
glected genius—and bringing into view, or helping forward to 
distinction* siuii ilk starred talents as have presentea themselves 
to us, nitlier than to the more powerful dispensers of glory. 
This, liouever, is a function, in the exercise of which more 
circum‘!pection is required than in any other branch of our \o- 
cation ; for, while it is obvious that nothing can be more cruel 
than to encournge ambitious mediocrity by unmerited praise, we 
really cannot help distrusting our own favourable impressions, 
when we find that they are not at all participated by the great 
body of those to whom the works that have excited them have 
lain equally oj)en. Though tlicre may be occasions, therefore, 
in which we have the good fortune to bring into notice a work 
which had been previously nnhonoured because it was unknown, 
we confess that we should in general be a little shy of informing 
the public that they have long had a prodigy of genius before 
their eyes wilhoiit being at all awar^ of it—and, like the stupid 
company in the CTcrnian play, have received the attendance of a 
Knight Templar in the disguise of a waiter, without^ny suspi¬ 
cion of bis quality. 

With all these hazards before our eyes, we shall venture, 
however, in this and the succeeding aiUcle, to introduce to the 
notice of our readers two productions, which, though they 
have both been published for a considerable period, are still, we 
suspect, but little lieurd of beyond the narrow sphere to which 
the pcisonal mfliienceof the authors or the publishers extend;— 
and this, though both the said authors are confessedly natives of 
Scotland, and not only treat ot subjects that are exclusively 
Scottish, but write, in some degree, in the dialect of their coun¬ 
try.—There can be no better proof, wc think, of our superiori¬ 
ty to all sorts of national prejudice or partiality. 

The work to which we intend, in the fn>t place, to direct flie 
attention of our readers, is that of which the title is prefixed to 
this article; and its history, we think, even independent of its 
j^|erits, would entitle it to the character of a very remarkable 
■Ipduction. It would not, indeed, we arc aware, he any a- 
gy for oppressing our readers with an account ot a dull book, 
HBut tieated of antient iicottish Icgendsj or was indited by one 
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of the shepherds who* actually feed their flocks among our moun* 
tains I but if the book be interesting in itself, these things, we 
conceive, may fairly be allowed to add to its interest if and a 
very brief account of the author will form an advantageous, 
though certainly not a necessary introduction to that of bis per* 
formance. ^ 

This resolute candidate for poetical favour, was born, we be^ 
lievo, to the humble and romantic occupation we have just spe¬ 
cified ; and spent the better part of his life in tending his sheep 
in the pastoral solitudes of Ettrick. There are not many re¬ 
gions, however, even in our poetical country, more favourable 
for the development of poetical propensities, than this whole 
range of Southern Highlands; where the scattered popuUtion 
—the memory of the Border wars—the clanship which they 
tended to perpetuate—and the pastoral life of the greater part of 
the inhabitants, have produced a striking resemblance to the cha¬ 
racter and genius of the Celtic tribes that occupy the wilder de- 
sarts of the North. Though he had but little erudition, there¬ 
fore, and few opportunities for reading, or literary disciHsion, 
our shepherd was early familiar with song,—and had his memory 
replenished, and his imagination wanned b\ the innuinerabJo 
ballads and traditional legends that arc still current in that simple 
and sequestered district, many of which he had imitated or ver¬ 
sified at a very early age. In a mind that had fed on such ali¬ 
ments, and expanded unj,fer such training, the earlier publica¬ 
tions of Mr Scott must have produced a hciisation, of wliich o- 
ther beings can scarcely form a conception. They connected 
the pastimes of his humble and solitary leisure with the dazzling 
visions of general distinction and renown, and cast a gleam of 
poetical glory over the themes and the persons of his mountain 
bards, with which he could never have expected that they should 
be visited. It was not long, therefore, till the author of this ex¬ 
altation became the object of his emulation, and drew forth his 
homage ; and the Mighty Minstrel, with the liberality of true 
genius, embraced thccause of his rustic disciple, with a zeal that did 
more honour perhaps to his heart than to his judgment, and drew 
him forth to premature notoriety, at a moment when the public 
car was almost satiated with his own rich and copious effa«?ions. 
Under these honourable but hazardous au<^pices, Mr Hogg put 
forth a volume of Border Ballads, about the year 1805, which, 
though respectably versified, and clearly narrated, certainly bad 
not any distinguished success. The truth is. that they were tame 
and prolix, and occasionally vulgar ; and while the splendid co¬ 
louring of his ^eat patron had nmoe every thing look dim tliat 
was not cxces*<iv€ly brilliant, the exmnple of Burn® had taught 
even the least fastidious readtrs to distinguish beiw^een simple 
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homeliness and absolute vulgarity; anti to feel dissatisfactiQH 
with what an age Jess skilled, and of course less ditiicuU, would 
have received jls fair specimens of ballad poetry* 

Mr Flogs:, however, M^as not at all ca!^t down by the etjuivo- 
cal success of his first poetical adventures ; and in spite of the 
remonstrances of some prudent friends, came shortly after to 
Edinburgh, and commenced author by profession. Here, a- 
mong other miscellaneous exertions, he. attempted a periodical 
paper, under the name of ‘ The Spy, *—in which, though there 
are frequent indications of a vigorous and aspiring mind, the 
defects of his education, and his lute and limited intercourse with 
general society, are more apparent th^n in his former publica* 
lion. The success of this wfirk, therefore, was not very en- 
courngiiig; anil when it was found neces-sary to discontinue it, 
the more considerate part of his patrons began we belioc to re¬ 
gret, that he had nbandoiied the peaceful and humble pursuits 
of bis early life, for the hazards and exeitions ol' the more am¬ 
bitious career upon which lie had entered. Mr Hogg himself, 
liow^ever, judged differently; and in the midst of various dis- 
couragcipcnts and disadvantages, produced the work now before 
us—which is so iTiuch superior to any thing he had before at¬ 
tempted, as to afford got,d ground for thinking, that he is yet 
doomed to justify his early election, and in some measure to 
realize the proudest of hia early anticipations. 

In tlic mean time, it mu^t be agre^ble to his readers to know, 
that they arc engaged with the woik of an author who has iu 
reality all that divotion and enthusiasm for his calling which is 
so often pretended to disguise the less noble motives which some¬ 
times lead to its adoption; and who, wc veiily believe, would 
rather st^irve upion poetry, thnn accept of ease and affluence on 
condition of rt nouucing it. Delighting still more in the pursuit 
itself, than in the glory to which he no doubt ihinks) it is to con¬ 
duit him, he is resolute, we are persuaded, to serve the Muses, 
even without the apjiropria’c wages of fame—and will not be 
linducc'd to abandon them by the vvaiu of I hut •success which he 
S|01HI1 all cveiits believe lie has ih'scived. It ought also to be 
tccorihil to his honour, that he has uniformly sougfit this suc¬ 
cess by the fairest and most riunly means; and that neither po¬ 
verty nor ambition has been alile to produce in him the slight- . 
est degree of obsequiousness towards the possessors of glory or 
of power; or even to sub luc in him a certain disposition to bid 
defiance to critics and to hold poets and patrons equally cheap 
and familiar; anil to think tliai they can in geiurul give no 
Mtnore honour than tiny 1 eccive fiom his acquaintance. These 
^traits wc think are miusUdil in men w’hi.ni talents have riised </Ut 
1 of a humble coiidiiion lu society—especially where they are uu- 
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mcconipcmiec)^ af» in the present instance, either with any inhe¬ 
rent insoicnce of character, or any irregularities in private life; 
and therefore we have thought it right to notice them. But at 
all events, the merit of the volume before us is«such, as to en¬ 
title it to our notice; and as the author has lairiy fought his 
way to that distinction, we are not disposed to withhold from 
him cither the additional notoriety which it may still be in our 
power to bestow, or the admonitions which may enable him still 
farther to*improve a talent that has already surprised us so much 
by its improvement. 

The work consists mainlj' of a series of ballads, written in 
imitation of the old Scottish style, and connected and diversified 
by a fiction not without elegance or ingenuity. Mary Queen of 
Scots is supposed, soon after her arrival in this country, to have 
been struck witli some of the native melodies which were played 
before her,* and with the accounts she received of the multitude 
of romantic legends that were adapted to such airs in every pari 
of the country. To gratify her curiosity, she accordingly ap¬ 
pointed a grand competition of minstrelsy, to take pl:i -e at the 
approaching festival of Christiiros ; and invited ali tlie hards and 
harpers of the North and the South to repair to Hoiyrood, and 
contend before her for the prizes with whicii her royal munifi¬ 
cence was to reward their skill and ingenuity. A great convo¬ 
cation, accordingly, took place at the time appointed; and the 
various bjillatls which forjj^ the hulk of the volume before us, 
are supposed to have been recited during tlic three nights that 
tile Queen * waked ’ in the midst of her court, and held open 
those noble to tlie champions of song. The work, accord¬ 
ingly, is divided into ddiree llooks, with an Introduction, con¬ 
taining an account ('f the origin and preparation for the Wake,— 
and a Conclusion narrating the cli>tril)Ulion of the prizes; the 
Books themselves being separated by do'-criptions of the court 
and of the wcathtr,—and the Songs by pretty long accounts of 
the history and deportment of the several minstrels who succes¬ 
sively appear on the scene. 

Thi<5, it is ob\ious, is a ])lm that admits, and even invites, 
to every possible degree of' variety—at the same time that it has 
the disadvantage of excluding all snslaiiu'd or continued inter- 
c^st—and of torcuig thc^ author, in a grind degree, to mimic a 
diversity of *^l^ K s, mid, coiweipuaitly, to forego that whicfi is 
mo’-t natural and l)t*st adapted to his genius; and allowance for 
botli these pecnlimities must of coiir'ic be nuuie in^^dgingof this 
performance, the character of which, however, it is not easy to 
mistake. Mr Hopg Ims, inuloidrctlly, main of the qualificaltons 
of a poet—great ))owlis of \crMfication—-an unasuul copious** 
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ness and facility in the nse of poetical diction and imagery—-a 
lively conception of natural beauty—with a quick and prolidc 
fancy to body forth his conceptions. With all this, however, 
he is deficient in some more substantial requisites. There is a 
sensible vant of incident, and character and pathos, about all 
his composition. He is excellently well appointed as to what 
may be entitled the mattriel of poetry, but weak in its living a- 
gents. There is too much mere embellishment, and too little 
atuff or substance in his writings. Plenty of shining ringlets 
and tinctured skin ; but a want of bone and muscle and mar* 
row. Sonorous versification—sparkling images and striking de¬ 
scriptions play before the imagination of his reader, and alternate¬ 
ly soothe or dazzle him with their profusion ; but no rapid narra¬ 
tive or well digested story rivets his attention or engages his cu¬ 
riosity—no pow'erful or simple characters rouse him with the e- 
nergy, or enchant him with the loveliness of reflected nature— 
no vigorous sentiment flashes light on his understanding—and 
no strain of genuine tenderness steals upon his thrilling heart¬ 
strings. If we add to this, that be is apt to be somewhat pro¬ 
lix and redundant in his descriptions, and to luxuriate and dif¬ 
fuse himself in heaping image upon image, and weaving stanza 
to stanza, and that he gives occasional indications of bad taste 
in assorting harsh and homely pictures with others that are ele¬ 
gant and impressive, we shall have a pretty full account of hia 
faults. His great merit is copiousney and richness of language, 
with an occasional exaltation of fancy that brings him now and 
then to the borders of a very high species of poetry—though, 
wc think, from his frequent lapses, without being conscious of 
its extraordinary value. The reader, however, shall now judge 
for himself, by a few specimens. 

The description of Queen Mary’s landing, ai)|d procession to 
Holyrood, though not without merit, we do not tnink particu¬ 
larly fortunate. The author’s talent for painting natural appear¬ 
ances, may be better estimated by the following Winter-morn- 
ing piece—and the subsequent sketch of a gloomy jDecember 
clay in our Northern latitudes. 

* Unheard the bird of morning crew; 

Unheard the breeze of Ocean blew; 

The night unweened had passed away, 

And dawning ushered in die day. 

The Queen’s young maids, of cherub hue, 

Aside the silken curtains drew. 

And lo the Night, in still profound. 

In fleece of heaven had clothed the ground; 

And still her furs, so light and fair, 

Floated along the morning air. 
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Ldw stooped the pine amid the wood. 

And the tall cliffs of Salsbury stood 
Like marble columns bent and riven, 

Propping a pale and frowning heaven. * p. 88, 89. 

' The lurid vapours, dense and stem, 

Unpierced save by the crusted cairn, 

In tenfold shroad the heavens deform; 

While far within the moving storm. 

Travelled the sun in lonely blue. 

And noontide wore a twilight hue. 

The pendent clouds of detest grain. 

Shed their dull twilight o'er the main. 

Each spire, each tower, and cliff sublime. 

Were hooded in the wreathy rime; 

And all, ere fell the murk of even. 

Were lost within the folds of heaven. 

It seemed as if the welkin’s breast 
Had bowed upon the world to rest; 

As heaven and earth to close began. 

And seal the destiny of man. 

Then burst the bugle’s lordly peal 
Along the earth’s incumbent veil; 

Swam on the cloud ana lingering shower, 

To festive hall and lady’s bower ; 

And found its way, with rapid boom, 

To rocks far curtmned in the gloom. 

And waked their viewless bugle’s strain, 

That sung the softened notes again. ’ p. 95-97- 
It U not fair to Mr Hogg, however, to detain the reader longer 
among his prologues. We proceed, therefore, to the pieces 
themselves ; among which our especial favourito is what he has 
entitled ^ Kilmeny. ’ It belongs altogether to what Wharton 
has rather affectedly denominated ‘ pure poetry, ’—that is, poetry 
addressed almost exclusively to the imagination, and inspired ra¬ 
ther by tlie recollection of its most fantastic and abstracted vi¬ 
sions, than by any observation of the characters, the actions, or 
even the feelings of mortal men. It is of cour.se a very difficult, 
and a very dangerous species of poetry—requiring not only a 
certain fairy brightness and purity in the colourings—but an en¬ 
tire novelty, and at (he same time a grace and consistency, and 
we would almost say a probability in the arrangcniopt of iin- 
• possible occurrences—as well as a certain caution and temper¬ 
ance in the uianagomcnt, without which it is apt to run into 
mere mysticism and extravagance. It is a species of poetry, in 
short, in which it is utterly impossible to succeed without origi¬ 
nal genius—but, in return, it is oni'^ which requires scarcely any 
other qualification ; and in which tlie utmost excellence muv be 

L2 
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attained by one who has no knowledge of men or even of books, 
and who would have blundered equally in therepresentation of man¬ 
ners and the details of fietitious history. Mr Ilogg, we think, 
ha'i attained no ordinary degree of excellence in it;—and in this 
little story of Kilmeny, especially, has presented us with a sketch 
in which this sort of supernatural interest is managed with great 
delicacy and beauty, and a wild and unearthly charm diffused 
over the whole composition, without <iny of the vulgar horrors 
or exaggerations of the German school of incantation. The 
story is simply that of a beautiful maiden, who was transported 
ill her sleep to a wwld of purer spirits—and permitted, after 
a time, to return for a short period to her mortal parents. It 
begins with the account of her disappearance and return. 'Jlie 
idugu ige, we are afraid, may sometimes perplex a mere modern 
reader—though w^e have taken the liberty to simplify some of 
the more antique orthography, 

‘ Bonny Kilmen} gaeil up the glen ; 

But it was not to meet Duneira’s men. 

Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see, 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

It was only to hear the yorlin sing, 

And pull the cress-flower round the spring; 

The scarlet hypp and the hindberrye, 

And the nut that hangs frae the hazel tree ; 

I'or Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

But lang may her mother look»o’er the wa’, 

And lang may she seek i’ the green-wood shaw; 

Lang the laird of Duneira blame, 

And lang, lang greet or Kilmeny come hame! 

When many a day had come and fled, 

When grief grew calm, and hope was dead. 

When mass for Kilmeny’s soul had been sung, 

When the bedcs-man had prayed, and the dead-bell rung, 
Late, late in a gloamin, wiien all was still. 

When the fringe was red on the westlin hill. 

The wood w.as sere, the moon i’ the wane, 

The reek o the cot hung over the plain, 

Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane; 

When the ingle lowed with an oiry lornc, 

Late, late in tlic gloaming Kilmeny cartic hame ! ’ p. 171-2. 

Her moilitT then interrogates her ahoul her mysterious ab¬ 
sence—and marvels, not without awe, at the lily briglitness of 
her garments, and tin* glow and the fragrance of the flowers 
that burn upon her brow. The description of her deportment 
is conceived, wc think, in a very liigb ‘-train of poetry aiul 
beauty. 
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* Kilmeay looked up with a lovely grtCte, 

But oae amile was seen on Kilmeny’s face; 

As still was her look, and as still was her ee. 

As the stillness that lay on the emerald lea, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

For Kilmeny had been she knew not }\ here, 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare; 

But it seemed as the harp of the sky had rung, 

And the airs of heaven played round her tongue, 

When she spake of the lovely forms she bad seen. 

And a land vi here sin had never been; 

A land of love, and a land of light, 

'VVithouten sun, or moon, or night: 

Where the river swa’d a living stream, 

And the light a pure celestial beam : 

The land of vision it would seem, 

Austin, and eveilasting dream. * p. 173. 

Tlie poet then proceeds to recc^unt in his own words the sub¬ 
stance of her astonishing narration, from the moment of her 
losing sight of her earthly habitation.—After describing a lonely 
recess in a steep and woody vale to which she had wanderea 
from her mo^Jier’s cottage, one still saiiinicr evening, he pro¬ 
ceeds— 

‘ In that green wene Kilmery lay, 

Her bosom happed wi’ flower its gay; 

But the air was soft and the silence deep, 

And bonny Kilmeny (ell sound asleep. 

She kend nac mair, nor opened iier ee, 

Till waked by the hymns of a far couutrye- 

She Vakened on couch of the silk sae slim, 

All striped wi’ the bars of the raiubow^s rim; 

And lovely beings round were rife, 

Who erst had travelled mortal life ; 

And nye they smiled, and 'gan to speer, 

“ What spirit has brought tliis mortal here? ’’ p. 171*. 

One of the immortala answers,' that he had transpoued her 
from earth, to show how near to ccItatiaJ purity a woman might 
attain, if snatched betimes from the cares and pollutions ol tliat 
lower region.—Tlie hos}uiabje spirits then Hock around her, 

* They clasped her w^aist luul her hands sac fair. 

They ki^sed her clieck, and tluy kerned her hair, 

They lifted KiJmert}', lliey led her aw’a\, 

And she walked in tlie light of a sunless day: 

Then deep in thestnain her body they laid. 

That her }Outli and her beauty iiiiglu iK'ver Jade; 

And they smiled <n\ heaven, when tiiey saw hei lie 
In the stream of liie that wandered bye. 
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And she heard a song, she heard it sung^ 

She knew not where ; but sae sweetly it rung, 

It fell on her ear like a dream of the mom: 

O ! blest be the day Kilmeny was born!' 

Now shall the land of the spirits see. 

Now shall it ken what a woman may be, *’ &c. p. 177-8. 

They then bear her softly through the soft and fragrant air, 
over all the Elysian landscape beneath— 

Unnumbered groves below them grew, 

They came, they past, and backward ftew, 

Like Hoods of blossoms gliding on. 

In moment seen, in moment gone. ’ p. 177—179. 
and halt at length on the top of a purple mountain, from which 
she had various prospects and revelations; the greater part, 
we think, rather injudiciously allegorizing the history of Scot¬ 
land, and of modern Europe,—but all described with a great 
glow and splendour of language. The best part of this phau* 
tasmagoria, to our taste, is the introduction. 

* Sho saw the sun on a summer sky, 

And clouds of amber sailing bye; 

A lovely land beneath her lay, 

And that land had glens and mountains gray \ 

And that land had vollics and hoary piles. 

And marbled seas, and a thousand isles: 

Its fields were speckled, its forests green. 

And its lakes were all of the dazzling sheen. 

Like magic mirrors, where slumbering lay 
The sun and the sky and the cloudlet gray. 

* Kilmeny sighed and seemed to grieve. 

For she found her heart to that land did cleave; 

She saw the corn wave on the vale. 

She saw the deer run down the dale; 

She saw the plaid and the broad claymore, 

And the brows that tlie badge of freedom bore ; 

And she thought she had seen the land before. * 

’ p. 180—181. 

The description is broken off with some images wliicK seem 
intended to typify the course of the French revolution—but we 
are given to understand that it actually included all the events 
that arc to happen till the passing away of liiis perishable uni¬ 
verse. 

* But she saw till the sorrows of man were bye, 

And all was love and harmony; 

Till the stars of heaven fell calmly awa}^ 

Like the Hakes of snaw on a winter day. * p. 185. 

In the midst of these beatitudes, the heart of the mortal 
maidtm is touched with a mournful remembrance of the belov¬ 
ed she had left in the lower world; and she begs to be 
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permitted to return for a little season to earth, to see and to 
console them. Her request is jrranted—and tbe effect of her re¬ 
appearance is again described with a very^appy picture of mild 
and innocent enchantment. 

^ With distant mtisic, soft and deep. 

They tailed Kilnieny sound asleep ; 

And when she wakened, she lay her lane, 

All happed with flowers in tbe green-wood wenct 
When seven lang years had come and fled ; 

When grief was calm, and hope was dead; 

When scarce was remembered Kilmeny’s name, 

JLatc, late in a gloamin Kilmeny came bamc ! 

And O, her beauty was fair to see. 

But still and stedfast was her ec! 

Such beauty bard may never declare, 

For there was no pride nor passion there; 

And the sofl desire of maldefls een 
In that mild face could never be seen. 

Her seymar was the lilly flower. 

And her cheek the moss-rose in the shower; 

And her voice like tlie distant melodye, 

That floats along the twilit;ht sea. 

But she loved to roiun thro' the lonely glen^ 

And keeped afar frae the haunts of men ; 

Her holy hymns unheard to sing. 

To suck the flowers, and drink tbe spring. 

But wherever her peaceful form appeared. 

The wild hearts of the hill were cheered; 

The wolf played blythly round the fleld. 

The lordlv byson lowed and kneeled; 

The dun deer wooed with manner bland, 

And cowered ancath ht-r lilly hand. 

And w'heii at even the woodlands rung. 

When hymns of other worlds she sung, 

In ecstacy of sweet devotion, 

O, then the glen w^s all in motion. 

The wild beasts of the fore«<t came. 

Broke from their bughts and folds the tame, 

And murmured and looked with anxious pain 
For something the inv'*tery to explain 
Tile buzzard cante with the thri^tle cock ; 

The corhy left her houf in the rock ; 

The w'olf and the kid their raike hegaii« 

And the fo^, and the lamb, and the leveret ran. * 

p. 1S5—187. 

We cannot afford room for the rest of thisv^aimly jubilee, nor 
for the account of the enchanted virgin’s final ret eal to the land 
pf bliss. But the specimens we have*already given will enable 
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the reader to judge of the style and mannet of this singular 
composition j upon the strength of which alone we should teel 
ourselves completely justifiedy in assuring the author, that no 
doubt can be entertained that he is a poet—in the highest ac¬ 
ceptation of the name. 

The only other poem, from which we shall make any con¬ 
siderable extract, is also of a magical and romantic chai acter; 
though not so entirely divorced from human feelings as that we 
liave just been considering. It is called * The Abbot McKin¬ 
non ; * and contains the history of the miraculous fate by vvhicli 
this antient ma&ler of Icolmkill cxj)iatetl the breach of his mo¬ 
nastic vow. 

The poem opens vrith a view of the embarkation of this wor¬ 
thy Abbot in his gorgeous galley, manned by lay-brothers in 
their cowJ:> and dark garments, and rushing out of the rocky 
bay on a secret expedition. The revelry that takes jdace among 
the inferior monks in the absence of their rigid head, and the 
whisperings and sighings that are heaid eelioing in the dark 
from nuns and friars gliding in pairs through the dim portals 
and cloisters during the same period of license, arc described 
with something of a satirical animation. At last, iiowcvcr, the 
Abbot returns; and brings with him a stranger youth, in tiie 
full liabit of the order. 

* His breast was graceful, and round withal, 

His leg was taper, his foot nas small. 

And his tread so light tliat it flung no sound 
On listening car oi vault around. 

His e\e was the morning’s brightest ray. 

And his neck like tlie swan’s in Jona ba} ; 
ills teeth the ivory polished new, 

And hia lip like the morel when glovsc'd with dew. 

While under his co«l’s embroidered fold 
Were seen the curls of w aving gold. 

This comely youth, of beauty so brigljt, 

Abode with tlie abbot b}' day and by night. * p. 

borne smothered scandal and surmise are excited on account (»r 
the beautiful novice; but the authority of tin' Ablx^t hushcN nil 
murmurs; and ille months glide on in iraiujuillity till this saintly 
person is visited, one nioniing, in a dream, by St C'oliniil>o him¬ 
self, who directs him to make an iinmwliatc pilgrimage to the 
neighbouring isle of Stafla, witli an appointed coinj^any, and 
there to olFcr certain oblations to (he unseen Spirit of th<‘ Ocean. 
The Abbot, notwithstanding the Heathenish nature of the rite 
ihu^ enjoined on him, feels him^eif comptllcfl to <>bey ; and ac- 
cordinffly takes llic appointed hand along with him, and embarks 
with a heavy heart on this ill-omened (Xpcdigioii. The follo^^- 
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ing descripttoa of the voyage presents we think a very powerful 
and original sea prospect. 

* The clouds were journeying cast the sky» 

The wind was low and the swell was highf 
And the glossy sea was heaving bright 
Like ridges and hills of liquid light; 

While far on her lubric bosom were seen 
The magic dyes of purple and green. 

How joyed the bark her sides to lave \ 

She leaned to the lee, and she girdled the wave; 

Aloft on the stay less verge she hung, 

Light on the steep wave veered and swung. 

And the crests of the billows before her flung. 

Loud murmured the ocean w ith gulp and with growl, 

The seal swam aloof and the dark sea fowl; 

And behind lier, far to the southward* shone 
A pathway of snow on the waste alone. ’ p, 297- 
They an*ive at last at the tnngical island ;—the singular aspect 
of which is thus poetically, though perhaps not veij clearly dc- 
iiiicated. 

* They wheeled their baik to the cast aiound, 

And moored in basin, by rocks imboMud ; 

Then, awed to silence* they trode the strand 
Where furnaced pillars in order stand. 

Their path w^as on wonderous pavement of old. 

Its blocks all cast in some giant mould. 

Fair hewm and grooved by no mortal hand, 

With countermure guai'tled by sea and by land. 

Tile watcher Busliella frowned ovtr their way, 

Enrobed in the sea-baize, and hot ded wdth grey; 

The warder that stands by tliat dome of the deep. 

With spray-shower and rainbow, the entrance to keep. 
l?ut when they diew^ nigli to the chancel of ocean. 

And saw’ her waves rush to their raving dexotion. 

The song of tl>e clifi’, when the wdnter wmd^ blow. 

The thunder of heaven, the earthquake below, 

Conjoined, like the voice of a uiaiden would he, 

Compared udth tlic anthem there sung by the sea. 

The solemn rows in tli \t darksome den, 

Were dimly seen like the forms of men, 

Like giant monks in ages agone, 

Whom the God of the ocean had seared to stone. 

And bound in Ins temple for ever to lean, 

In sackeloth of grey and visors of green.' p. 297—299. 
The hymn in which tliey invoke the Spirit of the mighty deep, 
is written with consitieruble force and solemnity. It ends with 
tlie^c lines. 
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* To thee* who bid's! those motinuins of brine 
Softly sink in the fair moonshine. 

And spread’s! thy conch of stiver lifthf, 

To lure to thy bosom the queen of the night, 

Who weaves! the cloud of the ocean dew, 

And the mist that sleeps on her breast so blue; 

When the murmurs die at the base of the hill, 

And the shadows lie rocked and slumbering still, 

And the Solan's }'t)ung, and the lines of foam. 

Are scarcely heaved on thy peaceful home, 

Wt pour this oil and this wine to thee, 

God of the western wind, God of the sea! ’ p. SOK 

At the close of these oblations, a hoarse and awful voice re¬ 
echoes from the cavern, ‘ Greater yet must the offering be !'— 
,Af this dreadtuJ response, the holy brotherhood gaze iif terror 
on each otlu r, and descend sadly to iheir vessel. On their way 
M‘Kiniior» hears a sweet voice, ascending with’ the dash of the 
w^ves irorii the foot of the precipice, on w hose ridge they were 
jf)urn('ying ; ar d peeping over the giddy edge, descries a beau- 
til ul mrimaid sporting and singing among the lonely rocks of the 
shore. 

* He saw her sit on a vreedj stone, 

Lavii g her fair breast, iind singing alone ; 

And aye she sank the wave within. 

Till it gurgled around her If vely chin, 

Then c »mbed her locks of the pale sea-green. 

And aye this snug was heard between, 
hfarilda of Skye 
Alf>ne may lie. 

And list to the wind that whistles by ! 

Sad may she be, 
l^or deep in the sea, 

Deep, deep, deep in the sea. 

This night her lover ihall sleep with me 1 
For far, tar dowrn in the floors below. 

Moist as this rock-weedi cold as the snow. 

With the eel, and the clam, and the pearl of the deep. 

On soft sea flowers her lover shall sleep. 

And long and sound shall his slumber be 
lu the coral bowers of the deep with me. 

The trembling sun, far, far away, 

Shall pour on bis couch a softened ray. 

And his mantle shall wave in the flowing tide. 

And the little Ashes shall turn ay>ide; 

But the waves and the tides of the sea shall cease, 

. Ere wakes her love from his bed of peace. ’ p. 303—5. 
ijlTeart-struck with this prophetic btruin, he rushes down in 
to the beach, where he finds a venerable old man, vit}^ 
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a and p1fl€id countenance, and a beard as white as snow, 
sitting in the stern of their descried gaJley. The mysterious 
stranger msdtps no answer to their inquiries, but turns a thought¬ 
ful and melanclioly eye on their array, as the vessel bounds a- 
^ain from that ill-omened shore. WJhen the waters grow dim 
with the shades of evening, he rises, and slowly lifting up his 
hand to the sky, exclaims, with a sorrowful air^ ^ Now is the 
time 3 ’—and instandy a sudden blaae of lightning envelops the* 
horizon ; and a roar, louder than the mingling voices of ocean 
and air, bursts at once on their senses—in the muht of which the 
vessel, with all its devoted crew, vanishes for ever from the light. 

* Some ran to the cords, some kneeled at the shrine. 

But all the wild elements seemed to combine; 

*Twas just but one moment of stir and commotion. 

And down went the ship like a bird of the ocean. 

, This moment she sailed all stately and fair. 

The next nor ship nor sh/*d(5W was there. 

It sunk away with a murmuring moan, 

The sea is calm, and the sinners are gone I * p. S07—-8. 

From tlie general character of the qu'jtatlorib we have given, 
our readers will perceive, that we think Mr Hogg’s/or/le con^ 
^ists in the striking repicsentation of bupernntural occurrences, 
or of the more imposing aspects of external nature;—and we 
certainly consider his narratives of les>h marvellous events, as of 
inferior merit. His descriptions, however, are always brilliant 
and copious; tiiough frequently drawn out to such a length, as 
to become in some degree tedious and languid. The following 
is a fair specimen of his ordinary ballad style. Mary Scott, the 
heroine of one of the Border bards, is reduced, like Juliet, to the 
necessity of swallowing a sleeping potion—and being put into a 
coffin, to eflect her escape to a lover disapproved of by her fa« 
tiler. Her Ucmieo, however, fortunately lives to witness her 
revival—whUh is tlius described. The distracted lover opens the 
coffin, to gratify himself with a hist IcKik of the departed beauty. 

* With trembling hand he raised the lid, 

hweet was the perfume round that flew; 

For there were strewed the roses red. 

And every flower the forest knew. 

He drew the fair lawn from her face, 

'7'was decked witli many a costly wreath ; 

And still it wore a soothing grace 
Even in the chill abodes of deuth. 

And aye lie prest the cheek so white. 

And aye he kissed tlie lips beloved, 

Till pitying maidens wept (utright, 

And eiTU the frigid monks were moved. 
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Why starts Lord Pringle to his knee ? 

Why bend his eyes with watchful strain ? 

The maidens shriek his mien to see; 

The startled priests inquire in vain! 

Was that a sob, an eartl.ly sigh, 

That heaved the flowers so lightly shed ? 

*Twas but the wind that wandered bye. 

And kissed the bosom of the dead! 

Are these the glowing tints of life 

O’er Mary’s cheek that come and fly ? 

Ah, no ! the red flowers round are rile, 

The rosebud flings its softened dye. ’ p. 2il— 2. 

It is returning life, however, that produces those startling ap¬ 
pearances ; and a glass of good wine, prudently administered by 
her worthy mother, completes tjie young lady’s restoration. 

‘ She drank the wine with calm delay. 

She drank the wine with pause and sigh: 

Slowly,- as wakes the dawning day. 

Dawned long-lost thought in Mary’s eye. ’ p. 24*3. 

This is all very well; but we contess we like Mr Hogg’s witch¬ 
ery l)etler than ins merely romantic legends; and think he knows 
more about beings of anorher world than of this. There is 
great spirit in the accouiit given by the witch of Fyfe, of her 
roctiirnal peregrinations—her voyaging, for instance, from Fyfe 
to Norway, in a cockle-shell— 

‘ Ard aye we mountit the sea-green hillis, 

Till we brushed thro’ the clouds of the hevin; 

Than sousit dounright like the star-shot light, 

Fra the liftis blue casement driven. 

^ But our taickil stood, and our bark was good, 

And so pang was our pearly prowe ; 

Whan wc could not climb the brow of the waves. 

We needilit them throu bclowe. 

‘ As fast as the hail, as fast as the gale. 

As fast as themydnycht leme, 

We borit the breiste of the burstyng swale. 

Or flufEt i’ the flotyng faem. 

‘ And whan to the Norraway shore we wan, 

We muntyd our steedis of the wynd, 

And we splashit the floode, and we threaded the woode, 
And \/e left the shower behynde. 

‘ The dales war deep, and the DofTrinis steep, 

And we rose to the skyis ee-bree ; 

White, white was our rode, that was never trode, 

Owr the snaws of eternity! ’ p. 72— 
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—or her description of the unearthly music, to which she danced 
on the tops of her native hills, under the bright star& of mid¬ 
night. 

* It rang so sweet through the green Lommond, 

That the nychtfWinde softer blew ; 

And it swept alang the Loch Leven, 

And wakened the white sea-mew. 

It rang so sweet through the gieen Lommond, 

So sweitly butt and so shrill. 

That the wezilis leapt out of their mouldy holes, 

And danced on the mydnycht hill. 

The coiby craw cam gledgin near, 

The ern gede veerynp bye ; 

And the trouts leant out of the Leven Loch, 

Chaimed wiih the melodye.' p. 70, 7L 
We enn afford to nuike no more tjnotations ;—yet it woiu<] 
scarcely be fair not to give one stanzi from the to wlncii 

the author himself has as«iigned the prize in this CiHiipe‘ition.— 
To us it apnears to be altogctlur in the Jalsetto of affected \ehe- 
Diencc. This is the opening— 

‘ When the gusts of October had rifled the thorn. 

Had dappled the woodland, and umbered the plain. 

In den of the mountain was Kennedy born : 

There hushed byjthe tempest, baptized with the rain. 

His cradle, a mat that swung iTght on the oak; 

H is couch, the sear mountain-fern, spread on the rock ; 

The w'hite knobs of ice from the chilled nipple hung, 

And loud wdnter-torrents his luUaby sung. ’ p. 47. 

There arc some traits of coar'^encs', in this little specimen ; 
but they turn into absolut^vuloarity as the story proceeds;—as 
for example, when the blushing bride gives tins siinpte account 
of her proceedings on the night of her nnirriage— 

* I had just laid me down, but no word could I pray ; 

I had pillowed my head, and drauju up the bed cover, ^ 

There are many such blemishes of diction, indeed, througli- 
out the volume, and several that‘are combined with considerable 
obscurity ;—as when the author tells us of au eagle waked by 
a ghost, that 

‘ Astonished, to hide in the moon-beam he flew, 

And scrcxKil the night-heaven till lost in the blue. * 

Afurthe large specimens, however, ^\]lich we have already 
exhibited, it is useless to dwell on iliese little jie ui inties Mr 
Hogg IS undonbteedy a person of very coiiskleiahle g Miius. i le 
has obviously imitated Mr Scott more th ui any other author; 
but he has not imitated him very siicctsstull} ; and ihepissuges 
in which he ic ciiib’es him the least, arc ccitiiiid^ tl * most me- 
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ritorion.c. In tbc same department, his in&riority in vigoitr of 
sentiineut, conception of character, and animation of narratiye, 
ib abundanliy conspicuous^ M'^lien he attempts a wilder flight, 
he is ol'ten very beautiful and impressive ; but it would be an in^ 
finite improvement to the whole of his poetry, if he eould be 
persuaded to put a little more thought and matter in it—to make 
his images a little more select, and bis descriptions a good deal 
less redundant. 


Akt. IX. Ansf'T Fair^ a Poem in Six Cantos, With other 

Poems, The Stcond Edition. By W. Tennant. l2mo. 

pp. 255. Edinburg]], 1814*. 

consider this volume not only as eminently original, but 
^ ^ as belonging to a class of composition hitherto but little 
known in the literature of this country—to that species, wo 
mean, of gay or fantastic poetry which plays through the works 
of Pulci and Ariosto, and animates the compositions of ma¬ 
ny inferior writers both in Spain and in Italy—which is equally 
removed from the vulgarity of mere burlesque or mock-hcroic— 
and from the sarcasm and point and finesse of satirical pleasant¬ 
ry—whicli is extravagant rather than ridiculous, and displays on¬ 
ly the vague and unbounded license of a sportive and raised 
imagination, without the cold pungency of wit, or the practis- 
ctl sagacity of derision. It frequently relaxes into childishness, 
and is sometimes concentrated to humour ; but its leading cha¬ 
racter is a kind of enthusiastic g^^ycly—a certain intoxication 
and nimblene<s of fancy wliich pours out a profusion of images 
wMiOiit nuich congriiity or selection, and covers all the objects 
to which it is directed wdth colours that are rather brilliant than 
hannoni(‘us, and combines them into groupcs that arc more live¬ 
ly than graceful. This en’crvtscence of the spirits has been hi¬ 
therto supposed almost peculi ir to the warmer regions of the 
South ; and the pj ctry in which it naturally exhales Rself, seems 
as if it could onh find n suitabJ** vehicle in their plastic and flex¬ 
ible idioms, or a fitting audience among the susceptible races by 
whom they w ere fi\inicd. 

We are by no means certain that the present attempt will 
unsettle that oi)inion ; and are very far from thinking, either 
that success has been perfect, or that the aiuJior has been 
fdilunntc in llie choice of a subject, or in all of the details of 
his execution. The attempt, however, is bold and vigorous; 
and indicates both talents and ciitciprise that may hereafter 
be more worthily employed. Hitherto, it i^ proper to mention, 
they have been exerttd under circumsUnees the most unpropi- 
tioub; for Mr Tciiiiuiit is a kind of i>rodigy ju well as Mr Hogg 
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—and bis book would be entitled to notice as a cariosity^ even 
if its pretensions were much smaller tban th^ are on the score 
of its Uteraty merit. 

l^m to a very humUe condition of life, and disabled* by^fae 
infirmities of his person* from earning a subsistence by his labour* 
the future poet of mirth would probably have perished in help¬ 
less penury in any other country of the world In Scotland* 
however, education is not very -and no condition is so 

low* as to exempt a parent from the duty of bestowing ir, even 
upon the most numerous o(fspring.> The \ouih was early initiat¬ 
ed, therefore, in the mysteries of reading and writing;—and after 
passing some years, as we understand, tn the situation of clerk to 
a little merchant in one of the small towns of File, was at length 
promoted to the dignity of parish schoolmaster in one of the 
most dreary and thinly peopled parishes in the same coun¬ 
ty,—where'he has ever since remained, in unbroken cheerful- 
Hess and measureless content, on an income of less than thir¬ 
ty pounds a-year. In his low and lonely cottage, in tins cheer¬ 
less seclusion,—with no literary society,—wiih the most scanty 
materials for study, and the most dim and distant anticiputic ns 
of literary distinction, he not only made himst If a distinguWied 
proficient in classical learning before he had attained his twen¬ 
ty-fifth year, but acquired a familiar acquaintance wdth the Ian- 
gunges and literature of modern Europe,—and cheered ius soli¬ 
tude with the composition of such verscri as now lie before us. 
Without any reference to the condition of their author, w'e Lave 
already said, that they arc remarkable for spirit and originali¬ 
ty ;—considered in connexion widi his history, we tliink tliey 
are altogether surprising. 

The subject, which we do not think very fortunately chosen, 
is borrow^ from some anticnt legends, respecting the mar¬ 
riage choice of a fair lady, whose beauty is still celebrated in the 
ballads and traditions of Mr Tennant’s native dis-trict—and whose 
liand, it seems, was held out as the reward of the victor in an 
ass race, and a match of running in sacks— a competition of 
bagpiping, and of story-telling. Upon this homely foundation, 
Mr T. has erected a vast superstructure of description, and ex¬ 
pended a great treasure of poetry. He lias also engrafted upon 
• it, the airy and ticklish machinery of Sh/ke^peare’s, or rather 
of WieJand’s Oberon,—though he has given th.' less adven¬ 
turous name of Puck to his ministering spirit, who, with the fe¬ 
male fairy to whom he is wedded, patronizes the victor in these 
successive contentions, and secures not only bis success, but his 
acceptance with the devoted fair. 

Trie merit of the poem does net consist at all, as it appears to 
ii8* in the contrivance or conduct ef the story—of which the our- 
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line fs briefly follows* The bloomings heroine sitting one 
evening by her londy parlour fire, is startled by the sudden ap^a* 
rition of a gay and glittering fairy, who presents himself among 
the dishes on her supper table, and after many admonitions, di¬ 
rects her to proclaim to the world her resolution of bestowing 
her hand in the whimsical manner that has been alrc^y men¬ 
tioned ; and to ap})oint the day of the next Fair or annual mar¬ 
ket at Anster (or An&truther in Fife) for this great competition. 
The orders of the tricksy s[)irit are accordingly obeyed ; and a 
prodigious concourse of suitors and spectators, including the 
king and all his court, assemble on the day appointed. The de¬ 
scription of their various and contrasted groupes, forms one of the 
longest and most spirited parts of the poem. The successive 
contr'uiions are then naiTated with great spirit and effect,—and 
the victory fdiirig of course in evert instance to the favourite of 
the fairies, the dniourmenf is brought about by the actual ap¬ 
pearance of those alert personages at the grand supper which 
solemnizes the betrolhinent, where it is explained that they had 
been divorced and condemned to solitary confinement, till they 
should be able to bring about the events which had been that 
day accomplished. 

The great charm of this singular composition consists, no 
doubt, ia the profusion of images and groupes which it thrust''^ 
upon the fancy, and the crowd and hurry and animation with 
which they are all jostled and diiven along; but this, though a 
very rare merit in any modern production, is entitled perhaps to 
less distinction than the perpetual sallies and outbieakings of a 
rich and poetical imagination, by which the homely themes on 
wdiich the author is })roressed]y employed, are constantly en¬ 
nobled or contrasted, and in which the ardour of a mind evi¬ 
dently fitttKl for higher tasiks is somewhat capririou'')y expended. 
It is this frequent kindling of the diviner spirit—this tendency 
to rise above the trivial subjects among which he has chosen to 
disport himself, and this power of connecting grand or beautiful 
conceptions with tiic represeniatioii of vulgar objects or ludi¬ 
crous occurrences, that first recommended this poem lo our 
notice, and still se^m to us to entitle it to more general notoriety. 
The author is occupied, no doubt, in general, with low matters, 
and bent upon homely mirth ;—but his genius soars up every 
now and then in s))ite of him ;—and ‘ his delights'—to u^e a 
qiuiint expression of Shakespeare, 

-* his ddights 

Are dol[)hin-like, and show tht*r backs above 
The element they move in. ’ 

AVc may begin our (juotations with a few extracts from the 
copious account of the groupe^ that caiiic trooping to the briclid 
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frames—^hongh its chief merit coT)sist$> in that copiousness an4 
Variety winch cannot well be exemplified in any spccimwO s*e 
can now afford lo transcribe. 

‘ Comes next from Uoss-slnre and froti Sutherland 
The liorny knuckled kilted ilighlandman: 

Tr where upon the rocky Caithness strand 
Breaks the long wave that at the Pole bt'gan, 

And inhere Loclifyne from her ,n'olific sand 
Her heriings gives to feed each bordering clan, 

Arrive the brogue-shod men of g nVous eve, 

Plaided, and breechless all, with E>au’s hairy thigh. 

And every hushandman, round L'lrgo-law, 

Hath scrap’d Ids huge-wheefd dung-cart fair and clean^ 
Wherein, on sacks stuft’d full of oaten straw. 

Sits the (joodwife, Tani, Katey, Jock, and Jean; 

In flowVs and ribands drest the horses draw 
Storutly their creaking cumbersome machine, 

As, on his cart-head, sits the Goodman proud. 

And cheerily cracks his whip, and whistles clear and loud. 
Then from her coal-pits Dysart vomits forth 
Her subterranean men of colour dun, 

Poor human mculd>»arps 1 doom’d to sfcrape in earth, 
Cimmerian people, strangers to the sun; 

Gloomy as soot, with faces giiiu and swarth, 

They march, most sourly leering every one. ’ p. 47> 48» 
Next, from the well-air’d ancient town of Crail, 

Go out her craftsmen with tumultuous din. 

Her wind-hi cach’d fi*'hpr8, stuidy-limbM and hale, 

Her in-knee’d tnilor<, garrulous and thin ; 

And some are flush d with horns of pithy ale. 

And some are fierce with dra'us of smuggled gin. 

And markt't-maids, and aprouM wivi*s, that bring 
Their gingerbreafl in buckets to tho F via , 

And cadgers with tlu ii ciees, that hang by string 
From their lean hoi><*-ribs, rubbing orf rh > I* ur; 

And crook-lef>g'd cripj les that on crutches >wing 
Their shabby per&ons with a noble air ’ p, oO. 

* Nor only was the land with crowds Opprest, 

That trample forward to tif expected Fair; 

TJie harass’d ocean had no peace or rest. 

So many keels her fo*xiny bosom tear; 

For, into view, now wading from the west. 

With streamers idling in the bluish air, 

Appear the painte 1 K I'-ure-lioats Mipeib. 

And red-prou’d fKbe* bouts afar are spj'd 
In south-east, tilTU'-g o’ti the jasper main, 
iWhose wing-likc oir'^, dispread on either side. 

Now swoop on sea, now rise in sky again. ’ p. 60 ,6 2. 
tOL* XXIV. NO. 4 7. M 
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There arc at least thirty pages of this kind of description— 
nor ib the account of the occupation of the assembled multitude 
on tl)e eve of the solemnity less animated or strongly coloured. 

^ Others upon the green, in open air. 

Enact the best of Davie Lindsay's plays ; 

While ballad-singing women do not spare 

Their throats, to give good utt’rance to their lays; 

And many a leathcr-lung'd co-chanting pair 

Of wood-lcgff’d sailors, chiklren's laugh and gaze. 

Lift to the courts of Jove thenr voices loud, 

Y-hymning their mishaps, to please the heedless crowd. 

' Meanwhile the sun, fatigued, (as well he may), 

With shining on a night till >evcn o'clock. 

Beams on each chimney-top aiarewell ray. 

Illuming into golden ^haft its smoke; 

And now in sea, far w'est from Oronsay, 

Is dipp'd his chariot-M heels* refulgent spoke, • 

And now a section ol’ his face appears, 

And, diving, now he ducks clean dov\n o’er head and ears. 
Anon uprises, with biuhe bagpipe’s sound, 

And shriller din of flying fiddle-stick, 

On the green loan and meadow-crofts around, 

A town of tents, \eith blankets roofed quick : 

A thousand stakes arc rooted in llie ground ; 

A thousand hammers clank and clatter thick ; 

A thousand fiddles squeak and squeal it yare; 

A thousand stormy drones out-gasp in groans their air. 

And such a turbulence of gen’ral mirth 
Rises from Axsrrn loan upon the sky. 

That from his. throne Jove starts, and down on earth 
Looks, wond’ring what may be the jollity. 

Meantime the Moon, yet leaning on the stream. 

With fluid silver bathes the welkin chill, 

That now Eartli's half-ball, on the side of night, 

Swims in an argent sea of beautiful moonlight. ’ 

p. 67—G9. 

The bright opening of the eventful day is described in a strain 
of purer poetry—which slides, however, very naturally into the 
gossiping tone that is most natural to the subject. 

* Round through the vast circumference of sky 
One speck of small cloud cannot eye behold, 

Save in the East some fleeces bright of die, 

That stripe the hem of beav'n with woolly gold, 

Whereon are happy angels wont to lie 
Lolling, in amaramhine flow'rs enroll'd. 

That tlu’v may spy the precious light of God, 

Flung from the blessed East o’er the fair Earth abroad. 
The fair Earth laughs through all her boundless range, 

Ht ing her green hills high to greet the beam ; 
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City and village, steeple, cot, and grange^ 

Gilt as with Nature’s purest leaf-gold seem ; 

The heaths and upland muir', and fallows, change 
Their barren brown into a ruddy gleam, 

And, on ten thousand dew-bent leaves and sprays. 

Twinkle ten thousand suns, arid Bing their petty rays. 

Up from their nests and fields of tender corn 
Full merrily the little sky-larks spring, 

And on their dew bedabbled pinions borne, 

Mount to the heav'n’s blue key-stone Bickering; 

Tliey turn their plume-foft bosoms to tlte morn, 

And hail the genial light, and cheerly’bing; 

Echo the gladsome hills and valleys round, 

As half the hells of Fift ring loud and swell the sound. 

For when the first up-bloping ray was flung 
On Xnsteii steeple’s '•wallow-harb’ring top. 

Its bell and all the bells around were rung 
Sonorous, jangling loud without a stop; 

For toilintrly each bitter beadle swung, 

Ev’n till he smok’d with sweat, his greasy rope, 

And almost broke his bell-wheel, ush’ring in 

The morn of Ansulr Fair, with tinkle-tankling din. 

And, from our steeple’s pinnacle out-spread, 

The town’s long colours flare and flap on high. 

Whose anchor, blazon’d fair in green* and red, 

Curls, pliant to each breeze that whistles by } 

Whilst, on the boltsprit, stern, and topmast-head^ 

Of brig and sloop that in the harbour lie, 

Streams the red gaudery of flags in air. ’ p. 76—78. 

We have not courage to venture on any detailed description 
of the games themselves—though tliey are delineated wdth sin¬ 
gular spirit and originality. The ibllowinjg little sketch of the 
starting of the victor in the ass race, will be sufficient to satisfy 
the reader, tliat, even in tiie most dangerous parU of his subject^ 
the author never stoops to mere vulgar jocularity, and always re-^ 
deems hiuaself by some actual felicity of diction or conception. 

^ See how his blight whip, brandish’d round his head, 

Flickers like streamer in the nortlvern skies $ 

Sec how his ass on earth with nimble tread 
Half flying rides, in air half-riding flies, 

As if a pair of ostrich wings, out-spread, 

To help him on, had sprouted from his thighs. 

The pole is gain’d ; his asses head he turns 

Soutliward, to tread the trodden ground again ; 

Sparkles like flint the cuddy’s hoof and burns, 

Seeming to leave a smoke upon the plain; 

H bitted mouth the foam impatient churns; 

Sweeps his broad tail behind him like a train. ’ 3cc. p. 10Q« 

M 
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The bag-piping is also recorded in strains not less sonorous. 
TJie efFcrt of the victor’s performance is to throw the whole as- 
seirbly into a wild delirium of dancing—a catastrophe borrowed 
from ihe Oberon of Wieland—and yet described with an origi¬ 
nal vein of extravagance and humour 

‘ And hoar-hairM men aAd wives, whose marrow* Apje 
Hath from their hollow bones suck’d out and drunk, 

Canary in unconscionable rage, 

Nor feel their sinews witlier'd now and shrunk ; 

PellmelJ in random couples they engage. 

And boisterously wag feet, arms, and trunks 
And cripples from beneath their shoulders Bing 
nieir despicable crutches far away. 

Then, yok’d with those of stouter limbs, up spring 
In hobbling merriment, uncouthly gay- 
And such a whirling and a din there was, 

Of bodies and of feet that heel’d the ground, 

As when the Maelstrom in his craggy jaws 

Engluts the Norway waves witli hideous sound; 

In vain the black sea-monster plies his paws 

’Gainst the strong eddy that impels him round; 

Hack’d and convuls’d, the ingorging surges roar, 

And fret their frothy wrath, and reel from shore to shore.' 

So reel the mob, and wkh their feet up-cast 
From the tramp’d soil a dry and dusty cloud, 

That shades the huddling hurly-burly vast 

From the warm sun as with an egrthy shroud ; 

Else had the warm sun fcpy’d them wriggling foist, 

He sure had laugh’d at such bewitchtnl crowd, 
for never, since heaven’s baldric first he trod, 

Tripp’d was such country dance beneath his fiery road. ’ 

p. 149-151. 

After the whole solemnities arc finished, llic breaking up of 
tike vast assemblage is *hus described. 

‘ Which heard, the congregated folk upbroke 
With loud disruption their difiTusion vast. 

And, split and shoaling off' in many a flock, 

Wkh homewgrd squeeze they turbulently past: 

Beneath their feet the pillar’d li^rtli did rock, 

As op to Jove a dusty cloud they cast, 

Tliat blear’d the bright eyes of Night’s glimm’rinfj queen, 

And chok’d the br^hant stars, and djmm'd their twinkling sheeir. 
And such the clutter was, when shoal from shoal 
With violent impulse was torn and riven. 

As when the vaulting ice, that floors the pole, 
i uch’d by the fiery bhafts of warming Heaven, 

Splits' into fractured kies, tliat cra-li and loll 

Diverse, athwart the molten ocevn diiven, ’ p.G02, 203.^ 

Whetx the bridal party arc asfecnjbled at bupper, the gsdlant 
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victor thinks fit to disdose, that he had been moved to t^js en^ 
terprize hf the sugge<;ti6n of a little female Who apj^red 
on his supper table, and promised him her assistance. He first 
saw a white and fragtaotl vapour aScend in coluihhs from his 
dishes. 

^ I sat abd gaz^d—rnot long; whbn, strange to say^ 

Forth ftom that rO^ky pillar’s paly base 
Started at once a litde female fey, 

Giggliog and blithelyJaughhig in my face; 

Her height was as the that in M'ay 

Lifts to the sun her head^s envermeiFd grace. 

The gown in which her elfship was array’d. 

Like to the peacock’s painted feather shined. 

And on the tablecloth redundant spread 
Its lustrous train for half a foot behind ; 

Over hex breast her purple-striped plaid 

Lay floating loose and thin as woven wind ; 

And gorgeous was her headdress, as the hue • 

Of Iris-dower, that spreads her velvet petals blue'. 

Deck’d was her neck’s circumference with row 
Of diamonds, strung on thread in costly band. 

Small pearly berries that are wont to grow 
Upon the bushes of old Fairyland; 

And in eacli dian)ond'’8 orb so lair in show. 

My candle’s image burning seem’d to stand. 

That her white slender neck was all in gleam. 

Doubly impearfd thus witli light’s reflected beam.’ 

p. 1^16, 217- 

Thc story is no sooner ended, than a fladi ^*1 silvM >ht 
emblazes the hall, and the two glittering beings appear vii die 
table, in the midst of the fragrant vapour. Their first attcii son 
is to each other. 'Fhey rush like parted lovers into a fund em^ 
brace. 

* And, as two doves of plumy varnish’d throat 
Sit billing ii.\ w -'u tot’s nested hole, 

Their liquid wee lips twitter kisses hot 
In fond comniulualitv of soul. ’ p, 22(>. 

Puck then tells the vihole story of their cruel separation by the 
malice of a gloomy eiu hanter, and of tlu* spoils which had con- 
necud their reunion with tlie marriage of tlic happy pair, whom 
.they had just brought togtdier; .md finally takes hm leave of 
the good company, and the merry monarch who graced it witll 
his presence, in this churactenstic manner. 

‘ And now, my Lord, O King ! we must away 
To taste the sweets of new-lound liberty, 

To ride astraddle on the lunar ray 
In airy gallop to the top of sky. 

And lave om limbr' i »d plash and play 

’ Amid the milk that dims the galaxy : 
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Farewell I—may jnys be rain’d on each of you! 

^Adi#*u, thou Bridegroom sweet! thou bonny Bridct adieu! 

Tl^ having said, he on his shiny hair 
r)id gracefully his silver’d hat replace^ 

And seizing by the hand his ladv fair, 

A while IpokM smerking, winking, in her face $ 

Then swift as spark hi m fire, or beam from star, 

That unsubstantial, slim, frail, fairy-brace. 

From table heaving off their phantasms ^mall, 

Sheer through the window flvw T*f Maggie’s dining-hall. 

Sheer through the window fleetly flew the twain, 

Mocking toe eye that try d to follow them ; 

Yet, strange to add ! nor wood nor glassy pane 
Was injur’d of tlie fay-pierc*d window frame. 

Amazement ran in ev’ry beating vein 

Of Bride, and Groom, and King, and Lord, and Dame, 

As they beheld the coupled goblins fly 

Through window-shut and glass abioad into the sky. ’ 238-9. 

Perhaps we have detained our Engli'^h readers too long with 
our two tuneful countrymen. "I hoy have neither of tiicni, we 
confess, the pathos and simplicity of Burns, or the energy and 
splendour of Scott; but they appear to us to be pers ms oi' pro¬ 
mise 5 and, at all events, to be singly worth a whole eagcful of 
ordinary songsters from the colleges and cities ol the South. 
"We leave them now to their late; and if they do not turn out 
well, we engage to be more cautious in giving out words of 
good augury tor the future. 


Art. X. Mimm'ial of M» Cm not^ Lividcnant Grih^inl in the 
French Armi/j Knight the Order oj bt Louis, JMtmbtr of 
the Legion of Honour, and of the Institute of Fiance. A(L 
dressed to Hh Host Chnsfian Majesty Loios WIJl. 'J^uns-^ 
lated from the French Maiiusoipt Copy. 'Jo uhtrh is subjoin^ 
ed, a Sketch of M. Carnofs Life, together 'with some mnark^ 
Me Speeches which he made on Jormer occasions tn the Nation^ 
at Convention and Fribunatc, By I-i.wis Goldsmiti-i, Au¬ 
thor of The Secret History of tlie (’al)inet of Bonaparte, K- 
ditor of the Antigallican Monitor, &.c. &c. Ilookimin, Lou- * 
don, 1814. 

I T is much to be regretted, that so interesting a work should 
have fallen into the hands of a ptr*>on in # very way so ill 
qualified to do it justice by a tr inslaiioii. llu pretence of bs 
J^'ing rendered from ‘ the French Manuscnpi c<,} y,’ is intoud- 
" d no doubt to convey an impresbion that Mr Goldsmith had 
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received it in confidence; but it is well known that printed co¬ 
pies are to be had in Paris, and undoubtedly this translation 
has bcOT made from one of these—or perhaps, if there is apy 
truth at aJl in the assertion, from a written copy trihsmitted of 
one of the Paris* edition, after it became scarce in consequence 
of the prohibition. A very slight attention to almost any page 
of this translation, evinces that it conveys a most imperfect idea 
of the original—in many passages perverts its meaning—and in 
none renders its spirit. Yet it is £he only edition to which we 
have acccs'^, and we must therefore be sati^fi^d with it. Of Mr 
Goldsmith, his history, and his former works, we say nothing. 
We arc unwilling to be diverted for a moment from M. Carnot 
to snr/i a subject. 

We have frequently had occasion to remark the fortunate dis¬ 
position which prevails in almost every part of Europe, to re¬ 
gard the public of thisx.onntry as a s()rt of common arbiter, and 
to look towards the opinion here entertained, as the public opi¬ 
nion generally. It is evident that this remark is liable to excep¬ 
tions. Wherever our individual interests are concerned, as in ma¬ 
ritime questions, or our jealous- of France is supposed to be excit¬ 
ed, our voice goes for little; but, upon ordinary occasions, v\c are 
regarded as a kind of tribunal, to which foreign princes must look 
for judgment, and foreign communities for sympathy and justice. 
This arises partly from our having a le>s immediate interest in 
the affairs of the Continent, am] consequenlly being more free 
from a selfish bias, than those wlio lielong to it ; but it is chiefly 
founded upon our enjoying u much greater jiortion of lil>erty 
than any other European people, ami having especially a consi- 
iicrablc share of tiic liberty of the press. Hence it is that the 
people are of some weight in the nation ; their voice is frequent¬ 
ly heard, notwitiistamling the corruption of the GovcrimuMt; 
every now and then they make a successlul stand against oppres¬ 
sion ; and, directly or indirectly, tlicir opinion is tar mere con¬ 
sulted, because much better asccrtnined, and thoroKxre much 
more formidable than in any other couiury. it is singular in 
how great a degree, accordingly, sovereigns, miiiisteis, and o- 
tlicr powerful personages aliroad, who in reality are tar beyond 
the reach of tlie public voice in England, yet look tow^ards our 
press, as stamping tlieir character both with the present times 
and witti j'osterny. fhoy have no ptihlick\ as it were, ot their 
own ; and therolore regard Englaiui as a pubhek common to all 
nations. The oppressed, on ilie other hand, cast their eyes to¬ 
wards tlie same (juailer, as they vert somewhat oratoricoi.y, and 
indeed ialsely, said to do ip aiilient limt‘s towards Home, as a 
common retuge for the di^lre'»t; aid, li they cjirim^t obc:i(ti 
^sitotance, they at least expect to fin I consolation, in tl\e 
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Icrested and liberal expiVssion of our sentiments.—SucK bein^ 
the * hi^h prer^ative ’ of this free country, it i* the more to 
be wished that its conduct should on all occasions justify so ^reat 
a preeminence; and those aberrations from justice and consis¬ 
tency are the more to be lamented, which not unfrequcntly tend 
to impair the confidence of tlie world in the publick opinion of 
England. 

There are few individuals respecting whom that opinion Ims 
fluctuated more, or appeared more manifestly to be under the 
dominion of prejudice and temporary interests, than the emi¬ 
nent person whose name is prefixed to this article. While he 
formed a part of the revolutionary govermnent, and was only 
known to Us by the tremendous successes of the Fronds arms 
under Ids controul, we were fain to say nothing about him in- 
dividurJIy, and to lose sight of him, by confounding hnn with 
the Jiwobiii chi^'f^ The more regular and tranquil constitution 
of the Executive J^irectorv aiul Two Ccuincils, presented him 
in a c<)nspicu(>i;s place; tin course of victory was pursued under 
Ids auspices ; aiui as it was no Icyiiger easy to overlook him, we 
prettN lavishly a])u^cd him, merely because he discharged his 
klu’ v Lo Aitrds his own cr>iiiitry, and that country was at war wdth 
CUi*-. Tht ahu^e, however, w'ns not pointed, as it w’as undoubt¬ 
ed'y intended, against his military genius ; but he was singled 
out, inifortiinaif^ly enough, from among the Directors, as the 
type of Jacfibifdsni: ancl Mr Burke, intending to denounce them 
gs a vile and bloodlldrs>ty crew', made choice of him for the chief 
figure in his picture, and "kMched him with a rapid and coarse, 
but powerful pciicil, as ‘ snoruiig awny the fumes of the undi- 
‘ gested blood ot Sovereign, and fitting to the necks of other 
‘ kings the sli^e of his guillotine. ' That gr(*at man was far 
above such follies; butunqtieslionabK the unparalleled successes 
of M. CarnoTs administration, secured the abuse of him a fa¬ 
vourable reception in the € 01111117 . Accordingly, the publick o- 
pinion w’as destined to undergo a change wlicn he no longer was 
an object of terror. Had Mt* Burke lilted, nothing would have 
altered his views of the matter j but the vulgar herd of his ad¬ 
mirers were suddenly converted to the admiration of M, Carnot, 
as sooh as the revolution of Se}>temher J797 [t/fc dix-huit 
tidor) had excluded him from the Directory, and banished him 
from the country lie had so often saved. V\^e then lieard of no¬ 
thing but the prodigious talents, tlic unshaken integrity, the 
virtuours firmness, of this remarkable chaiacter ; and these sen- 
tiinciits were propagated from mouth to mouth, as if they ex¬ 
pressed a deliberate and candid opinion, while in truth they ori¬ 
ginated—partly in a vi'jionary hope, that M. Carnot had adopt- 

principles of Royalism—partly in a much bclier founded 
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confldiNice^ speedily justfficd by the cveht, Clmt his loss ecmid 
never be repaired to France in the conduct of the war. The 
fidtiuratiou and interest excited by his celebrated Tract in vin¬ 
dication of bis conduct {Rep&nse de L, N. M. Carnot)^ are 
fresh in every one’s rccoHectioti; nor did it cease upon the re¬ 
flection' which every paji^ suggested, that they who flattered 
themselves with the idea of bis treachery to France, had prodi¬ 
giously mistaken his nature. Upon the return of Bonaparte, 
and the renewal of the French successes, it was speedily disco^ 
vercd'that this great minister once more presided over the cam¬ 
paigns of the enemy ; and, but for the superior object of abuse 
which the Consul presented, we should soon have retracted all 
the admiration which had been lavished upon the Ex-director. 
Hrs virtuous opposition to Bonaparte’s usurpation, in a very 
short time, renewed the praises formerly bestowed upon him ; 
for we considered hiin as a sort of oppoiztwii to the enemy’s go¬ 
vernment ; and when he unexpectedly appeared commaiuling in 
Antwerp, the public voice was divided respecting his merits, un¬ 
til his adhninp^ to the restored trovernmnit renovated his fame for 
a seasoit; but last ol all came his retirement fnmi ofTicc, cAor an 
unpopular deed where kings fire the patrons, and the presenta¬ 
tion of this Memorial.—All his merits and virtues were forthwith 
buried in oblivion; and we reverted to the creeil of 1794- or 1795, 
regarding him as a jacobin, a terrorist, n regicide. 

Through all these vicissitudes of reputation in this countrv, 
when numbers of people must have Ihncicd that the organs of 
publick opinion w’cre speaking of fliflereiit persons, so various 
were the lights in which thev viewed him through the clianoinor 
medium of sell-inttrcst, he remained indeeil the same, without 
wavering for an instant in his steady conr‘<e. Nor has his ch i- 
raclcr, in the eyci» of his own countrymen, proverbial ns is thiir 
fickleness, ever undergone the slightest variation. All acknow¬ 
ledge his vast political and military talents, crowried upon every 
occasion with extraordinary success;—his genius for the abstract 
sciences, and his contributions to tluir progress, unequalled by 

* Similar changes of sentiment as to Morem may be noted. It 
IS singular to compare the tone of the present d!\\ with the language 
of 1797* when the Antijacobiu poeth termed hmi ‘ that raMo¬ 
reau* ’ in a vein of elegant pleasantry:—the ground of praise in the 
•one case being his deserting his country and fighting with our Allies 
—that of the abu>e in the other being Ills ietu>iug to join Pichegm 
in his treaclicry. To be sure, others have undergone equal changes* 
Madame Stael is. in the same work, abused in a tone of downright 
obsccnii^ ; and Mr Southey is the object of unceasing and very 
oessful ridicule. Now-a-days, the lady is all bMt divinp; theppp^lS 
liimself loyal, and a courtier. ' * 
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4ho6e of Any other mati not a mere philosopher. Upon these 
points there can exist no difference of of)inion ; but it is siu^u- 
Jar to find an e<|ual unanimity in exttdling his intc/^ifrity as a pub- 
Jick man, notwithstanding the horrid scenes of faction in which 
lie has borne sway, and the manifold contamination by which 
his course has so constantly been surrounded^ *^That he is a 
misguided man in his sentiments ; that he holds opinions hurtful 
in their consequences to the repose of mankind; that his con¬ 
currence in tlie trial and execution of the king was among the 
wwst of those results;—arc ideas familiar witii those who have 
been his opponents. But bis honesty and consistency are deni¬ 
ed by no one. We may freely admit his errors; that is, we 
hold an opinion very diflercnt from liis upon some fundamental 
points;—but his integrity is- a iact which no difierence of sen* 
timent can affect. 

In a word, M. Carnot is, and always has been, a sincere 
jopublican. ilc lias never been convinced that France is, from 
extent or other ciic'nmstances, incapable of such a form of go- 
^’crnment; and lie has Ibllowcd tliih visivin, or chimera, as we 
may call it, with the same uncoiujiierable Aal which Jed our 
Hampden and Sidney to their glorious martyrdom. Hiat he 
would have died for hi?- principle.'* like them, we have at least 
one reason for believing ; he has repeatedly sacrificed every thing 
which attaches vulgar minds to life—wealth, comfort, power, 
glory, his country anti liis home, wlien tliose principles demand¬ 
ed their surrender. We speak now of w hat every man acquaint¬ 
ed with the facts allows to be correctly true. It is uiuleniabJc, 
that he has shown himself the most inflexible Iriend of liberty 
whom France has produced*,—the man most renowned for acts 
of personal opposition to tyranny of every description,—who has 
the most fre<|iientJy flung himself into the breach, and attempted 
to stay the late of the cause in winch he deemed iiis country’s 
rights and happiness involved. 'Fhose are the men, wheresoever 
they appear, whose conduct tieservo.s the a))plause of a grate¬ 
ful world ; nor ought that praise to cease, even when we find 
them supporting tern Is erroneous or pernicious in our eyes. To 
unite in large and powerful bodies against the progres of abuse, 
and combat among many for the right cause, is (ifuibtless ren¬ 
dering a great service to mankind. But it bears no comparison 
with the actions of him who, unssip})orted and alone, xStands 
forward against the inarshaiie^'i powers of a wh(»]e de'^potisrn ; 
and teaclies, even in his di'^conifiturc, the mo^xt viduuMe of prac¬ 
tical lessons to the people—the im^st dreadful U) ihcir oppiossors 
—to the fnends ol libeity the mo't cheeiiug,— what .i aim 

can achieve when nerved by sledl'ast prmcipir'-, ami jinimated 
by a cons-lderaLe cathusiasui. To hold up fi-uch men to the ad- 
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miration and example of afifer ages, is the' province of history; 
but it id alfiO useful to anticipate the historian’s office, and dillUse 
more widely the fame of those deeds, for the instJ'Uclion of the 
age that produced them. 

We purpose commencing, what we have to deliver upon the 
present occasion, w^ith some account of ilie singular tract be¬ 
fore us. It is a Memorial, addressed to the King of France, 
with the design of averting from his country, and iiom Kurope, 
the incalculable evils which must result ironi an apprclieuded 
breach of faith with the llevolutionaiy or HepuoJican Party, in 
an attack, contrary to expriss sli]>uiafrioiis, upon their jierson- 
al safetVf on account of their past conduct or opinions,—M. 
Carnot had, it scfans, in the month of July last, begun to print 
it, for the purpose of securing tlie Hoyai attention ;—being im¬ 
pressed with the ulen, that manuscript woiks are seitloni read 
by kings. .One of the Ministers having got notice of this, sent 
the Director-CTonerai of rhe Police, t<3 expostulate with the au¬ 
thor on the hezardoU'^ nature of tlu^ interult*<l jaiMiciition; but 
he was informed, tint no publicatiim was pit j tied, lie then 
promised, that the King should read the manu oij>r, and should 
say, whither he had any objeilion it^ bei'a punted. Ntxt 
day, M. Carnot was inii^nneii, that Hi> M ')cvy had road it; 
but wished it might not bo printed for the present. ‘*111 that 
* case,’ said M. Carnot, * it shill n main in ; ami-cript, ’ One 
or two copies, however, having InnHiMl .ibriit among his 

particular frieiKls, an iinpnsvion was prmttd holly withcait the 
author’s knowledge, who, as soon a^ lie leinit wlnt iiad haj)- 
pened, published an adveriise nent, <lec! inng that the publica¬ 
tion was without bis knowlciige. Mr Ci>U!sjuiih says, that he 
obtained one ol tlic manuscript copits, and made Irs tran-lalKui 
from It. Certainly however, the work was in lbesb()]>sat Pirw 
before the translation appeared. leive the reader to tbrni 

whatever opini m he pleases utKin this part (>1 the story;—and 
w'c shtill now add, what ihe translator nas lefi unloki of the mat¬ 
ter, that l)cmg In far tlie most important part. 

When the w«>ik m pen red, math alaini wms excited in the 
Government. They did not venture at once to attack the au¬ 
thor, whose vast lame and popularity rendered such an expori- 
nieiit datigeroui- ; — but the publisiier w as sought out, and not 
being found, one of iht' booksellers who sokl it was arresteth’— 
He underw^ent tlie u-'Ual examinations; and an accu'^ation, and, 
as we bh >ul(l ^av, a bill of judittmenl was prcfericd before the 
Cour uciioH CiintWilk\ answering to our iiraiul Jury, 

though composed of r(*guiar Judges, The plan o<' pitebiog up- 
ou the poor b lok'-LHer, the lea-t guilty jiarty, was pretty accu¬ 
rately copied irom siinilur proceed mgs m some countries wher^ 
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Louis iXVni. resided during his exile. The error of at- 
Icmptinij^ too severe a punishment, was probably taken frond 
tlio same quarter, —-more especially from a period of about 
twenty years ago. Nothing A^oiild satisfy these wise repressers 
of the licentiousness of ihe prcs>, (whose only motive, as we 
well know, is to preserve its legitimate liberty)^ but proceeding 
ngainst the bc^okseUer as for publishing a work exciting to civil 

war, which by the French Jaw' is a capital olR'nce. This at** 
tempt was so monstrou'-, as to defeat itself -even in a court 
where the Judges arc removeabie.—They threw out the bill.— 
M. Carnot w’as called upon to state who the original publisher 

was. declared his entire ignorance; and the Court, on the 
mere credit of his well known veracity, dismissed him witliout 
farther molestation. 

But the work had in the mean time got into some people's 
hands; and the Government were resolved both to suppress, and 
to answer it. In the one attempt, they pretty nearly succeeded ; 
in the other, they had but little success to boast of. The news¬ 
papers were filled day after day with long answers, and longer 
invectives, against the author;—but all the while the book so 
iinswerrd and abused, was not allowed to be read; and those 
papers took care t(> cite none of it:—ap extraordinary absurdity 
—and,-where the answers were but feeble, leading manifestly to 
the inference, that the work itself must contain very powerful 
matter, since the public were not fit to be intrusted with a sight 
of it—though so much pains were taken, and in vain, to rel’ute 
it. The (Sect of the book could never have been so great, as the 
effect of this concealment, and of the exaggerations to which it 
imniciiiately led. Again—M. Carnot being calumniated for the 
publication, and for the breach of faith which it implied, was na¬ 
turally vciy anxious to contradict such reports. But the newspa¬ 
pers, under the strict controiil of the new censorship, absolutely 
l*cfused for some time to admit his justification ; nor was it 
without much pains and management, that he could procure the 
insertion of a few lines to tliis cflFect in one of the Journals,— 
while every column was filled for weeks with the most unrnea- 
suic(l personal invective against him, ns the person who had not 
only written, but published it. Last of all comes Mr Goldsmith, 
the sworn friend of* the B mrbons, ever since he ceased to rc- 
peive pay from Bonaparte for secret services;—the avowed ene¬ 
my oi all republicans, from the date ot his leaving that einploy- 
jnent;—the strenuous adviser of as^^assinnling Bonaparte, from 
the moment that he lost his place of -spy^^inder him ;—the im¬ 
placable enemy of France, ano advocaie ot England—and as 
zealous in both these capacities, as he w as in the oi:^osiie line. 
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when a few^ears ago he conducted in France the Journal most 
bitter ajsrainst Er\j land.—This consistent gentleman comes to the 
aid of the restored government, by publishing the tracts which 
they are endeavouring to suppress I and xvhile he publishes it, 
be inveighs loudly against its pcrnu iotis tenth nry, and against 
the dangerous errors of The author. All thi^< indmf, may be 
much more easily excused, than the veiy great injustice which 
he has done the uact in his translatit^n, 

Tlie literary merits of a tract hkc ibis, are a matter of very 
subordinate importance. That it is the work oi* rn able a'd 
eloquent man, who sees clearly, uiid expresses him-elf strongly, 
cannot be denied; altbcMjgh it is e(]ually clcai lli iT, from tue great 
talents of the author, nr tin* inter("^i of the snh|t’Ct, a tgocid fieal 
more might have b^'cn expected,—and Us ipfei u rity to hi» f »rnier 
tract, and to his speeches, inav safely be pr ‘linunctd. Uui ihe 
sentiments and the occasion ot’ it, are the uiateriid points for 
consideration } and here w' must admit, that he lias not given 
himself time to make the most o* h>s case. The defence of re¬ 
gicide can never be an ea\v ta^k : Bu^ he has much to ^ay of the 
real c.Hisc'' of that unfoTtiinaie a r ; much nn re* the conduct 
of the pretended royalists, both then iiid sin^c; most of all le- 
spccting the coeduv t of t]ie u '-tored gave rn moat:—and these 
points would havi^ becMi far I'lettcr handltd, Incl they IfCcu less 
eloquently brought forward in a plaiii staiemcnt ot* lacts axxd 
reasons. 

Tlte pamphlet begins with acknowledging the errors of both 
parties, or ralhoi admitting the fatal mistakes and cruel disap¬ 
pointments of the republicans, in their pursuit of a liberty irrc*» 
concileable with the weakness and crimes of human nature, and 
charging mistakes to the full great ij|)ou the opposite party. 
He then states the difficulty of forming a fair and impartial 
judgment respecting the concuict of men in such scenes* of trou¬ 
ble, while our passions are yet w’arm, and our reason i^ aj^plicd 
to a subject scarcely capable of being unravelled. He reniat 
that the vulgar propensity to judge of cr>iirluct by tlie event, 
leads to manifold injustice; bur candidly admits, that on y 
quedions it is justified by the tendency oi* tluory to nuslcac .—4 
tendency neve r, he says, more fatally exemplified tliau by the bt *• 
dory of the Revolution. There is something fietuiiaily touchitig 
in the manner of making this frank avowal—and in the sorr^ w 
expressed In’ the author at the disappointment of his darling 
hopes. ‘ We thought, * sajs this ardent lover of liberty, * 

•* we had hud ijoltt of the phaiiloin of national feiuity. e 

* tliought that it w’as possible to obtain a Republic vvithotii anaiw 

* chy ; an unlimited liberty without disorder ; u pcjfcct system 
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• of oqiTalify witliout factions. Experience has un’Oeceived u» 

• most cruelly. Whiit rrmnins to us after S(v many chimeras 
‘ vainly pursued ?—Regrets—pr^juilices against all kinds of per- 

• fection ; the discniiragement <>i a nuittitude of good men, who 
‘ Ijavc at length stren the inutility of their efforts.* But then^ 
he adds, where is the ju'tire of charging us with treachery for 
all this, ancf bv w hom is the accusation levelled at us ? We 
whj) have saved France from di-nit-mberment,. from the fate of 
Poland y who have carried her glory over all Europe, and built 
np a military renown for her whieli must make posterity almost 
incredulous of what has recently fiap|Kned ;—we who stood by 
her in her extremities, and out of nothing but anarcliy and a- 
larm, called forth the resources of unexampled victories ;—arc we 
to be accnsetl t>f ena ity to om country by those wlio deserted 
lier. and fourrht will) her enemies, and only returned when those 
enemies had conquered her ! 

‘ What! say those traitors, are not those who have voted for the 
death-bf the King, the Regicides ? No, the Regicides are the per¬ 
sons who tooJi up arnis against their native country. It is you } our¬ 
selves who are. "Ihe otliers have voted as judges appointed by the 
nation, and are not obliged to account for their judgment to any 
one. If they fell into an error, they are in the same circumstances 
as other judges who have erred. They have erred together with the 
entire nation which ])rovoked that judgment, and urged as it were 
by thousands of addresses sent in from the Departments and from 
the Districts. They have erred in common wdth all the nations in 
Europe who treated with them, and which would be at this very day 
in peace with them, had not the one as well as the other been equal¬ 
ly the victims of a new Upstart. 

* But you, Sirs, who return after the storm is over, hew do you 
prelend to justify yourselves for having so unmercifully refused your 
assistance to that King V horn you affect to lament—you, to whose 
cupidity he sacrificed the resources of the public trca,sury—you, 
who by the perfidy of your counsels drew liim into a labyrinth from 
which he could not be extricated but by your ow’n proper efforts 
Why did you refuse those gratuitous oiierings for which he askeil 
you ? why did you refuse Inin tliose additional aids whicli your de¬ 
predations iiad rendered indispensable ^ What did the Notables do 
for Iiim ? W hat, the Clergy ? Who were they who incited the 
States-General ? who were they who caused a general insurrection 
througli all France, and wdio, when the Revolution had once com¬ 
menced, found themselves capable of stemming the torrent ? If you 
could do it, why did you not ? If you could not, why reproach o- 
tbers with not having stopped it ? * 

‘ Louis XVI, you say, was the be^t of Kings: Did yon not a- 
handon him in the most cowardly manner, wdien you saw liim in that 
danger into w hich } 0 U had precipitated him ? Was it not your duty 
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to form a rampart round liim witli your bodies ? Was not that the 
oath which you took that you would tlefcnrl him to the last drop of 
your blood ? If he was the father of his subjects, were you not the 
children of his choice? Was it not for you that he had run himself 
in debt ? Was it not to satisfy your rapacity that he deprived him¬ 
self of the affection of his other children,— and you left him, without 
support, to the mercy of those wlioin you had irritated against him ? 
Was it the business of Tle»).ihlican< to defend with their t()n<jues him 
wliom you had not the courage to defend with your swords ? WItat 
would those Republicans have to rest upon for their su])port, who, 
contrary to their own interest, might have wished to save the ICing? 
Wh<Hi you ran away, was it not evident that they would have .sacri¬ 
ficed him and themselves uselessly—^that they would have been the 
victims of a popular commotion ? You exact from others a virtue 
more than human, whilst you yourselves give an example of deser¬ 
tion and of telony, 

‘ How docs it happen then, that the first autborsmf the mart}Td<>ni 
of Faiuis XVf,, the real instigators of our civil commotions, are the 
pm sons who,in the present day take to themselves the parts of ac¬ 
cusers? How hapjicns it that others who have eourageouvly braved 
the Revolution in the midst of its vicissitudes, find thoiiiselves at 
once struck as it were with .stupor, and aj^pear to suiler conuenina- 
tion from their hypocritical claniouis ? It is only from the slhgu- 
larity of the events, that their weak adv'cr.'siu s have become the. 
fetronger. It is because the enemies of the Frciu li name, with whom 
they leagued themselves, had, by the advantage of pum‘n t-— ten to 
one—got possession of the capital without resistance.— Thai when 
one instant sufficed to efface twenty years of glory and of victory^ 
those who had ded at the inomeiU of danger, returned in triumph 
behind the baggage waggons, and that thus twenty years of glory 
and of victory liave become twenty years of sacrilege and of out¬ 
rage. ’ p. 11-14*. 

i'his brings our author into the midtlle* of his subject; the 
immediate consequeiiccs of the Restoration ; the ap}»rcheiKied 
treatment of the republicans; and the discontents of the coun¬ 
try.—The tyranny of Napoleon had pressed so heavily upon all 
classes, but especially upon the ‘ old reptblicansj * that they wel¬ 
comed the return of the Bourbons wivli an universal enthusiasm 
of joy. They expected peace and quiet; they looked to security 
and oblivion; they counted upon something like liberty, the 
•value of which, even princes might have learnt by the evils which 
they had suffered from attempting to destroy it. ‘ All classes 
* had suff’eml so much, ’ says he, ‘ that not a man could be 
' found wlio did not give himself up to the most consohng hope.^, 
‘ and feel a momentary intoxicaiion :—But the liori/,tm diti not 
‘ lon^ remain unclouded ; joy continued but Ibr a 
The urst disapjioiiitment whith lie d»vells upon, ai jte liom 
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insults offered to the spirit of national pride, and the love of 
military plory—enj^endered, at least fostered and carried to it$ 
hjprhest pitch, by the wars of the Revolution. This powerful feel^ 
in^r h^id met, he thinks, with only a slight degree of irritation, 
by the momentary reverse which led to the occupation of Paris; 
but ho describes it as exasperated to the utmost extremity, by 
the conduct of the new sovereign,' * Formerly, * says he, 

the Kings of J^nglnnd came to render homage to the Kings 
of Franco, as to their Sovereigns:—but Louis XVIII. has, 
on the contrarj^ dccliuxd to the Prince Regent of England, 
that under God, he owed his crown to him ; and when his 
countrymen flew to meet him, and in'order to decree tliat 
crown to him by au unanimous vote of the nation, he was in¬ 
structed to answer, that he <lid not wish to receive it from 
their hands, that it was the inheritance of his fathers—Then 
were our hearts closed—they were silent.’ Thus was Louis 
XVIII., adds M. Carnot, advised to begin his career by the 
most violent of all outrages which a feeling people could receive. 
Yet, as there w^f^rc no bounds to the sacrdiccs w'hich they were 
prepared to make, all this, and even the loss of Belgium was 
forgotten; when n new disappointment w'ont to the heart of every 
man w’ho was alive to the cause of justice, or the sense of publick 
saiety. 

‘ Louis caused Ijimself to be preceded by proclamations, W’hieh 
promised an oblivion of the pa^t; which promised to preserve to 
each man his situation, his honours, his salary. In what manner 
have bis TounHllors made him keep Ids promise i* By caudiig him 
to drive from the Senate all those who might have appeared guilty 
in his eyes, had he not promised to forget every thing. But not an 
individual of those against whom the public opinion was raised—not 
one of those vxho, by the poison of their flattery to Napoleon, had 
reduced the Frtnch to the last degree of debasement. Thus it ap¬ 
pears more and more evident, that flattery is the first want of Princes, 
under whatsoever title they may reign. 

‘ In the same manner were excluded, with tlie most extreme di¬ 
ligence, those functionaries of a secoiu’ary class, whom perhap'^i an 
excessive love of liberty might have led astray. It is true that they 
hitve not as yet been forvj»ally proscribed—they are not as yet given 
up to the tribunals, but they are pointed out, by the very fact of their 
ilismi'rsal in tliei« districts, to the animadversion of iheir fellow citi¬ 
zens, as bting suspected persons, and unworthy of the confidence 
of Government—they are marked with tlw seal of reproliatioii: And, 
if military men be spared a little,—il there appear a disposition to 
nardon their victories, which they are content with only marking by 
jthe appellation of impious, the reason may be easily conjectured.— 
Oh t how many heroic actions are conde mned to oblivion, if they bo 
T.ot put down to the account of crimes I ’ 
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This is the most important matter discussed by M. Carroty 
and the one deserving the fullest elucidation. We regret, there¬ 
fore, that the facts are not more dibtinctly brought forward ; in¬ 
deed the form of the tract, a Memorial to the King, prevented 
it. The case, however, we believe, was exactly as follows — 
When the Allies allowed the Provisional Government to choose 
a new constitution and dynasty, leaning, however, as is pretty 
well understood, towards the Bourbohs, a proposition was sent to 
Louis XVIII, offering him the crown upon certain conditions^ 
These were contained in a solemn decree of the Conservative Se¬ 
nate, passed on the six^h of April—adopted on the eighth by the 
I.egislative Body—and consisting of twenty-nine articles. This 
decree has been termed, sometimes, the French Magna Charln,— 
and sometimes the French Bill of Rights;—nor would either name 
have been too high for it, had Frenchmen shown themselves as 
jealous of its infringement as our ancestors were wont to be (though 
often without effect) of royal encroachments upon oUr chartered 
liberties. Its provisions need not here be specially enumerated. 
We agree with M. Carnot, that some of them were hasty and in¬ 
judicious, and that a revision at a quieter moment would have been 
desireable; but some principles were so fundamental, that to revise 
must be to fritter down the very corner-stone of the government; 
and to repeal, or in any degree to bre^k in upon them, was an un¬ 
justifiable breach of faith. Of this number are the sixth, seven- 
teentli and eighteenth, and the tyientj-thiid. By the sixth, the 
places of all Senators, then in that situation, are preserved to 
them, with the exception of such as should renounce the righu 
of French citizens. By the seventeenth and eighteenth, the ab¬ 
solute independence of the courts of justice is decreed; and it is 
expressly added, that * the Judges are fur life, and irremove- 
able.' By the twenty-third, the entire liberty of the press is de¬ 
creed, excepting in so tkr as offences resulting from its abuse are 
subject to piiiiiUiment. 

Here, then, are three most distinct and important enact¬ 
ments:—The hereditary continuance in their rank and func¬ 
tions of all Senators ;—the continuance in office for life of all 
Judges;—and the freedom of printing without previous cen- 
sorsliip. Then comes the last aiticle of all,—that * Louis 
Stanislaus Xavier of Frince (described as b)othin of the last 

* Kiusf^ in the second article) shall be proclaimed King of I he 

* French, as soon as he shall have signed and sworn by an act, 

* stating, “ 1 accept the constituiion ;—1 sXDca?’ to obscnc and 

catise it to be obsenmi, And thi» oath (adds the s line article^ 

* shall be repeated in the solemnity, when he ‘-hail nwise the 
^ oath of fidelity of the French. ’ 

ton. XXIV. NO. 47. N 
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This decree was signed by inany known republicans, and by 
sor e who had voted for Lewis XVIth’s death;—as SieyeSf 
who*‘‘e * IjO mo) i sa?is p//rase ^ is well known,—and Garat, who 
actually read ihe sentence to that unfortunate Monarch. It 
was signed likewise by many staunch adherents of Buonaparte^ 
and by such of the Maishals and Generals as were senators# 
It was published to the peo[)le in Paris, and the departments; 
it was made the lending argument for the adherence of the 
armies, and referred to in the letters which some of their com¬ 
manders addressed to the Government. JSurely it required great 
deliberation in Lewis X\^ III, be lore be refused his acceptance of 
such an act of JState. At all events, he ought speedily to have 
made up hio mind, and either to have accepted or refused the 
conditions by an open and distinct declaration ; for, that the ar- 
ticJca were so many conditions of his restoration, no man can pre¬ 
tend to doubt. li he left the communication unanswered, or did 
not object to the tern*s,it mightfairly be presumed that he assented# 
But if he said nothing, and then proceeded to enter France as 
King, no one could deny that he came according to the decree, 
ana under its provi'*ions. To say nothing about the matter until 
he had fairly been sullered to reach Paris, upon the understand¬ 
ing that he had accf[)ted the terms, and then to rely on the ef¬ 
fects of popular enthusiasm in favoui of the new order of things, 
for the chance of stepping out of the restrictions, is a proceed¬ 
ing that savours somewhat of low trick, and one infinitely be¬ 
neath a gloat Monarch. The shameless violence, and tipeii in¬ 
justice of Napoleon, were vices of so niutli more manly a stamp, 
that they might almost be called virtues in the comparison. 

Lewis XVIIL went, however, even beyond this;—he was silent 
until he approached Pai is; and then he published a proclamation 
at the in< ment of his entrance, in which he approved, generally, 
of the basis chalked out in the decree—observing, that some 

• things bearing the mai ks of prccij)itation, could not, in their pre- 

* sent form, become lundamental laws.' ^Phis reseivation came 
after the Senate and Marshals had been presented to him, and 
done him homage, nor was any experiment made of the efftcts 
which it might have produced upon the publick and the army, 
if issued l^fore the King had rt ached liis t apitul. Nevertheless, 
he states his firm resolution to adopt aliee constitution, the de- 
taiK ol which shall be discussed by the I .egisiature; and, iu the 
mean time, he soleniniy gives ‘ for the ba^is oJ lhat constitution, 

* certain guarantees. ^ Ol these, M)me aie so vague that tliey 
may comprehend every thing, and ihcielorc they mean nothing; 
—such IS the third—‘ that public and individual liberty shall 

• secured.' St nio arc anibiguous, thougli calculated to deceive 
and to quiet alarms;—as tlie first, that ‘ the lleprcseutative Go- 
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* vernnwSnt fihjill be maintained! tlie same as it exists this day, c!i- 

vided into two bodies, the Senate and the ChambtT of Dcpu- 

•Ues:’—a stipulation, capable, no doubt, of beiii^ coiiblrucdi 
as only signifyitt^, tl)at the existing ftuin of government should 
be preserved ; but which, when couple<l ^vith the ninth and the 
twelfth, providing for the maintenance of the nobility new and 
old in thetr privilegivs, and for the absolute ind^Hnnity of all 
men from the conse(]uenccs of former political conduct, must 
be allowed l^carry the con‘'tructioii imivcrs'diy put upon it, that 
the individuals forming the Senate should be continued in their 
functions. At all event-?, we may be permitted to think, that 
any person, after reading these i)»ree articles, would have been 
little prepared to expect a proscription of certain Senators for 
the part which they had borne in the Revolution. One most 
important article, the fourth, is found to resemble the corre¬ 
sponding enactment of the decree in outward appearance, but 
with a very niaterial alteration. It stipulates, that the ‘ liberty of 
‘ the press skall be respected, saving tlie necessary precautions 

* for the public tranqudlity : '—a saving which nia) he extend¬ 
ed to cover almost any restriction, even the Cen‘?orship, which 
the decree had plainly exclud<*d- But the most interesting ar¬ 
ticle of the whole is happily clear of all ambiguity ;—we meant 
the eighth, which provides that ‘ the Judges shall be irremove- 
‘ able, and the judicial power independent/ We are aware 
that it may seem less explicit than might have been wished, 
upon the continuance in idKce of the existing Judges ; but be¬ 
sides that their present removal was a thing wliolly out of the 
question, and therefore tluir permanent continuance provided 
for by the force of the arlielo, it is a matter of very trivial 
moment whether certain men shall continue in office or not, 
compared with the vastly more important point, settled by the 
article bevorul all possibility ol’cavil, that whoever arc once inado 
Judges, shall be inckpendent and irreinoveabie. In like man¬ 
ner, no doubt can now b(* entertained as to the infringement of 
this menti il condition of the Re^toiatioii. 

8ucii, then, were tlie fundamental stqiulations upon which the 
King ultimately entered into his high olKce. Upon some mat¬ 
ters of a subordinate, but not a tntling nature, he preserved a 
•guarded silence—a silence, however, which might (airJy be con¬ 
strued into acijuiescence in tlie spirit of the decree. He had 
been there denorninatod Lewis of France, brother' of the last 
King^ In his prociaination he call=? himself Lra/.?, bjj the grace 
qfGod^ omitting the term X\ III, and leaving it doubtful whe¬ 
ther he reckoned his neplunv Lewis XVII, or considered him¬ 
self as succeeding to his brother directly. The decree stated* 
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that be was freely eaUed to the throne by the people;—the pro¬ 
clamation describes him as called to the throne of Lis ancestors* 
The decree nanies him King of the French ;—the proclamation. 
King of France and Navarre. Thus, in the subordinate a» 
well as tlie more important branches of the stipulations, some 
tilings were left in ambiguity ; so that either sense might be ad¬ 
opted, as the current should be found to set in for or against the 
Court. 8ome reniaiiud not quite clear, yet with a manifest ten¬ 
dency to make the public suppose the original terms had been 
accepted; some were distinctly given in the words of those 
terms, beyond all chance of cavil; and some were as manifestly 
variations of the terms projioscd. 

We have already stated, that to delay answering the propo¬ 
sitions of the Provisional Government until his entry into Paris, 
savoured little of good faith. To omit even then answering some 
of them, was still Jess frank and becoming. But to give ambigu¬ 
ous answers to any of them, w'as wholly inexcuscablc, and could 
only have been safe in a crisis of popular enthusiasm. Where 
the terms proposed had been so perfectly explicit, silence re¬ 
specting any of them might well have been interpreted as con¬ 
sent, more especially after the whole benefit had been taken of 
the most unqualified acceptance. Where an ambiguous answer 
was given under such circumstances, its subsequent construc¬ 
tion might well be expected to receive its direction from tlie spi¬ 
rit of the original proposition, and to incline tow'ards the bene¬ 
fit of the country. It does not become a Monarch, in so pecu¬ 
liar a situation, to special plead upon his royal word ; to take 
advantage of his own loose expression, and to avail himself 
sometimes of an intentional ambiguity in hLs phrase—sometimes 
of a designed omission—sometimes of a violent and strained 
construction upon expressions of his own choice. * If, ’ says 
M. Carnot, ‘ the persons of kings be justly held sacred, ought 
‘ not their words to be so likewise, and show a superiority to all 
^ subterfuge ? Is that tlien the loyalty of character which people 
‘ are pleased always to look upon as the most noble appanage of 

* the House of Bourbon ?'—‘ Is it consistent ^ (says he in the 
conclusion of his Memorial) ‘ with the dignity of a Prince, to 

* quibble on some obscure expressions of the Constitutional 

* (jharter, as if he was already sorry for having given it to us ? 
‘ And in ca^e of any doubt arising, should it not alw'ays be in- 

* terpreted in the most liberal manner ? Should not a Kinp 
^ rather go beyond than stop short of what he has promised 

* And ought not his ministers perp€'tually to remind him of 
<‘ihat sublime passage in the proclamation of bis ancestor lien- 

* ry IV, when he was only King of Navarre, “ Who can say ta* 

^ tike KingoJ Ncwaiie that he has everfoifute^his royal ^ 
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These are the sentiments of true regal glory; and tliey are tlie 
dictates too of republican honesty. If Lewis XVIII. had given 
«ar to such councillors as the brave and upright man whose 
book lies before us, he would better have supported his claim to 
the proud title of Henry the Great’s descendant, than by caus¬ 
ing such flatteries to be blazoned through the niediutn of servile 
addresses and an enbiaved press, while he \\as following coun¬ 
cils which held up his conduct as a contrast alike to his mighty 
ancestor’s actions, and his own recent professions. He might 
even have made us pass over the grossest of those flatteries, the 
preposterous ^q)itbet of Loi^h le D^^sire^ bestowed on one utter¬ 
ly forgotten, by showing that at least he deserved to be remem¬ 
bered. Let 41S see the councils which he has ^n'eferred to the 
path of real fame. 

We pass ovci’ the immediate assumption of the title Lewis 
XV 111 , the people having called him to the tlirone as Lewis 
XVII, that is, having reiused to acknowledge the Dauphin as 
Xing, llieioflence given by this step cannot fail to be deep 
and lasting in the minds of all the Revolutionary party. Every 
acknowledgement has likewise been avoided, of the power I'roni 
•which his crown has come to him. He admitted, at first, that 
he received k from the love of* his people 9 he now wears it as 
of divine and hereditary rigliL But the entire deviation from 
the spirit of some fundamental conditions of his recal, and the 
breach of others in the letter as w^ell as spirit, merits more at¬ 
tention. The Senate has been ^weeded or pinifiedy as the fa¬ 
shionable phrase is, of several members. iSIany persons have 
been removed from indopendent offices everywhere. The press 
has b€?en subjected to a rigid censorship—by an act of the legis¬ 
lature, no doubt—^biit an act passed with the whole weight of 
the Government. No work can be printed under ^520 pages, 
with<’ut the express permission of censors appointed by the 
Grown. Eveiy newspaper, without any exception, is therefore 
carried on under tlie eye of tlic censois ; and, to make the as¬ 
surance of slavery doubly sure, the government has power sum¬ 
marily to stop the press of every printer. It may siilely be said 
that there is no country in the world where the press is more 
enslaved by law; but the activity of the police seems to render 
this slavery, practically speaking, more strict than any where 
else. Then comes the most important matter of all. In the 
teeth of an express stipulation, botli of the decree and the 
King’s proclamation, the Judges are all continued in office dur¬ 
ing pleasure. They have not been removed ; but neither have 
they been confirmed; and they are now investet! with judicial 
fi .1 notions, which the Court may at any moment strip them of, 
i^vilJiout assigning any reason. much for the stipulated ‘ iii’ 
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dependence of judicial power '—so much for the royal word of 
tile Great Henry’s descendant anrl rcj re'-tnitative. Of these 
judges, many hold seats in the Le^i'sltvLivc Body. Idieir votes 
ther* ire liable to be nifluoneed l»v the •( nnre of their pla¬ 
ces on the Btaich; mul oihcrs, to a irmeh jrreattr number, 
who expect h* succeed them, -ir i.fliusiced by tlic pro’-pect, and 
run uitli ihc'u the race of soi’ ihi w S-, much h>r the purity of 
the iouislsiuro. i\ j cl’ clu n vs uild irive the peo})le some 

power of checking this evil. It remains to be seen when the 
Couit wdll veiitin 'e noon ''Uch a c'm phance wath the letter of the 
conslitution. M. C rnot j pjie u’s to have mn»‘y dt^'ibts on this 
head ; but in case a»»y of our countrymen sl‘, uid anticipate 
mueli from the purity of PVeiich election, and should be dispos¬ 
ed to reecho the praises of the New (Tovernment, rather hastily 
bcotoucd by some well-meaning men, who were led away by 
the fair appearance of a ‘ system of reprtsentation without rot¬ 
ten boroughs, ’ we may add, that the elective fnn slnse is en¬ 
joyed by exactly one man in one thousand ever\#here-a pro¬ 
portion which gives to the metropolis about six hundred elec¬ 
tors, and converts towns of thnty or forty thousand inhabitants 
into something very like our Cornish bortiughs or 8cotch coun» 
ties. So much for the puritv, and, wc may add, the uniformi¬ 
ty, which indeed perfect, of French elections. We are not 
chimerical enough to expect an improvement, at the present 
crisis, ill ihe represeiitaLive vsystem of France; but at least we 
may be permitted to express a hope, for the sake of publick 
tr nquilliiy in that Cviuntr), so essential, as experience has prov¬ 
ed it, to the peace of Europe, that Lewis X\ ill. will at length 
lislcp to wiser and more honcbt council ors lli in those wUo have 
dart’d advice him to fnfeit his rotal word u[)on the most mo- 
m' Titous interest^ on which ever rnonarcli gave a pledge, the 
puiity and independence of the Judges t)f the land. 

The brcacli of faith, which we b«ve been discussing, is not the 
only symptom of a dargeriuis nainre observe able in the state of 
affairs at the court of the Restored King. M Carnot complains 
of an universal system of portitility and exclusion ; a marked 
preference of the persons wim liave been liO'^tiJc to France dur¬ 
ing the last twenty-five years; aii equally marked disregard of 
those who have stood by their couiury, and exalted it by arts 
or by aims. He thinks he see's a tendency to cairy things still 
farther—to violate ihc sectirity of person and pi operty guaran¬ 
teed so sacredly in the kiiig s procianjation, but not certainly 
more sacredly than the already invaded independence of the 
judicial e^’tabljshinent. That such ftiir'- are groundless, who will 
a‘'sert ? The breach ol’ laith already committeO is sufficient to 
\varr?uit them. The partiaiipes of the Court are almost equally 
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impolitic: they half gain a paltry set of a few hundred insatiable 
favourites, at the expense of the hea*'ts of thirty millions of peo¬ 
ple. That a Court so circumstanced as the French King’s should 
venture upon such an offensive policy, and ensure the dislike of 
the civil population, while the military are almost necessarily its 
eneniics, would exceed tlie powers of belief, were not the history 
of past times but too fruitful in examples of llo^al infatuation— 
always supposed impossible by the bystanders, until it was exhi¬ 
bited—and deemed safe by its victims up to the instant when it 
worked their irreparable destruction. 

Tlie object of M. Carnot, in liis Memorial, was to warn tbe 
Court, through its august chief, of the danger; and endeavour 
betimes to check a career w^hich he perceived was leading to¬ 
wards the repetition of every ill that had chequered the Revolu¬ 
tionary history of France. The moment the barrier vras brok¬ 
en down, which at first h.ad seemed to secure all persons, and 
therefore the rc^stoied Ciovcrnment, he appears to have appre- 
hende<l that jiothing was safe. Whether he came forwartl to 
gratify a factious disposition, or, at the risk of personal incon- 
convcnience, to discharge a solemn duty to the country he had 
so often served—to the cause of liberty for which he had suffer¬ 
ed so largely—to the public traiKjiiillity of which he had ever 
been the steady friend, we might leave to be determined from a 
view of his past conduct. To this we shall briefly advert, after 
extracting his own statement upon this point. 

* Far from me be the most distant thought which could afford the 
least pretext for new troubles. On the contrary, I complain bitterly 
of thos^ which some men are endeavouring to excite, by forming new 
parties. It is a certain fact that there were no parties at the time of 
Napoleon’s resignation ; it is cenain that partica now exist, and it is 
assuredly not the former Republicans wno h ive excited tliem. It 
was not they who filled the Journals with diatribes against themselves; 
it was not they who caused incendiary w ritings against the Consti¬ 
tutional Chart to be hawked about, which Chart is their guarantee. 
—It was not they who counselled Ins Majesty to elude the accom¬ 
plishment of such promises as w^ere favour .ible to them, and to fail 
in his royal word. Why, contrary to that w^ord, ai;e distinctipns 
made, and those distinctions marked more stn^ngly than ever, be^ 
tween those who remained attached to the person of tbe King, and 
those who remained attached to the soil their country ? That dis¬ 
tinction was natural so long as the one was in arms against the other; 
but it ought to have been effaced as soon as the former repassed the 
sea which separated tliem—When they set then feet again on their 
Itative soil, they then pretend to return as conquerors, who were 
reckoned as nothing in die crisis which has just passed ! ’ p. 26, 27. 

The translator of this tract has subjoined to it memdirs of its 
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iUustrioiis author. These are exceedingly scanty, in comparison 
of the interest excited by tlie subject; they are, howevor, of some 
value; and, together witli what is universally known of M. Car¬ 
not in the history of Europe, and in his own writings, they 
finnish the means of apprecjating his public as well as private 
character. It is by Jio means oar intention to wi'ite an culo- 
giuni;—we difler widely ^vith him in many of his opinions;— 
wc hold doctrine® decidedly hostile to those vhich led to the 
King’s death ;—and all hough the crimes of the reign of terror 
cannot be in any degree ascribed to M. Carnot, who confined 
Ijis attention wholly to his own department, w’c are of opinion, 
that when matters had gone so far, it w’as the duty of an honest 
man to have retired from all fellowship with the monsters of 
the day, even at the risk of destruction ; in short, that he ought 
to have treated Robespierre as he afterw ards did Buonaparte. 
Moreover, we arc disposed to see in his early conduct a con¬ 
siderable portion of enthusiasm of which we cannot partake, 
although certainly it may have flowed from the feelings of a vii- 
tuous mind. With these large qualifications, we shall rccal to 
the reader’s recollection the singular career of this extraordinary 
personage, 

M. Carnot was born at Nolay in Btirgiind}' in the year IT.53. 
H is father was a respectable lawyer, and placed him in the artil¬ 
lery, where he soon distinguishctl himself by his scientific at¬ 
tainment®. Before he was twenty, he had jmblished several 
matliematical works, an Elogc of Vauban, crowned by the Aca¬ 
demy of Dijon, besides some poetical pieces ; and these various 
literary talents had opened to him the door of several learned 
academies. His gtujius in his profession was eminent; and 
much has been said of the patronage which he received from the 
Condc family. If the statement be true, it only proves the in¬ 
superable (obstacles to rising merit, when unsupported by rank 
and fortune, under the old regime; for with all his acknovvhdgcd 
talents, and such princely patronage, he had only attained the 
rank of C ajjtain at the f*eriod of the Revolution, in the thirty^- 
sixth year of his age. Buonajiarte, educated in j)recise]y the 
same vv.iy, and with siuiihr talents for w^ar, having the Director 
Carnot for his patron, in times of comparative frctdoin, receive*! 
the command of armies at the age ol tvventv^x- lieing chosen 
a Member of the IvOgisiative A'^sombiy in Septeuibcr 171^1, he 
took a very dt‘f ide(] part I’or republican measures; aiul after the 
too famous tenth of August (I7b2) he was sent to notify the 
abolition of nA’altv to the armies, lie voted, as is w’ell known, 
for the king’s death; an act, ol whicli it may be said as was said 
>n this country upon a similar <K‘casiou, that it was not a deed 
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Mr Fox upon the infinitely greater gnilt which belongs to the 
perpetration of suoti executions in do«;potic countries. Let it in 
nowise be thought that we defend tlic regicides ; we hold the 
Convention to have acted unjustifiably in assuming judicial 
functions, and still more culpably in executing the sentence when 
they perceived that it was carried by a small majority. But, 
in fairness to all parties, we must regard it as a proceeding 
carried on in the midst of revolution and civil wars, when or¬ 
dinary laws are silenced by the .strife of perpetual convulsion, 
and no man possesses the entire freedom of acting as his unbias¬ 
ed conscience or hi© judgment would dictate. All France, sa\r 
the persons who concurred in this unhappy measure, deinandc’d 
punishment; thousands and thousands in arms beset the Legis¬ 
lature ; it was iinpos.siblc the victim should escape; but if tbs* 
Convention let him go, they, as well as he, must have been sacri¬ 
ficed. Thou, reply the enemies of the Revolution—Better have 
perished and involved France in civil war, than as'^fiitod t > an 
act of injustice. Between the two opinions we firrsume not here 
to decide; but we may observe, that tiioso wlu) hold flie latter 
dogma, and follow it up by inexorable censures of the rctricides, 
miict allow some parallels at least to their guilt.—The English 
Parliament has more than once been hurried by popular ilc- 
lusions, and even by tlircats of violence, into acts ol alttoinder—in 
one memorable instance, after the toyimon conise of law had lot 
the party go free: Nor does any one now verv soverelv condemn 
an individual, because he voted for yirdlford’s attainder; nor is 
c'ven the king himself, who sacrificed hi» fnend to his fears, 
made an object of violent abuse by tlie most implacable enemies 
of the French convention. But in ojo eves, ihii* i*, no vindica¬ 
tion of the latter; and still less are we disposed to cite examples 
from regular desjiotical courts, vvlierc a hush mil, a fitiicr, a sou, 
or a brother, are strangled to make way fir a successor, or to 
ensure his tranquillity ; and yet the monarch <;o rm>.ed to the 
throne, or so propped upon it, shall be all but tleified and ador¬ 
ed throughout tlie rcinainder of his reign, b) the n iond^ of so¬ 
cial order, and the zealots of. the true church. It is, however, 
because w'c are consisteiil, and detest such proceedings, whether 
undertaken by prince or by people, whoLlior intendid to raise 
up a monarch or to pull him down, that we have already more 
than once expressed our decided o}3inion respecting the tiial 
and condemnation of Lewis XVL it iiovvevcr, csj>entia^ly 
necessary to add, that this opinion can only be applied to the 
particular circuinsUnces of ilie case. To assert that the persons 
of kings aresaci*cd, as an ab.soluteand iinlmuted proposition ; to 
deny their responsibility in all ca-^e , is to dc'-troy tlie fundamen¬ 
tal doctrine of resistance upon wh cli our hcc constitution was 
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©nginally built, and uliich is the true bulwark of all liberty. 
That the cases are rare, and only such as set ordinary rules of 
govcrmnent and procedure at defiance ;—that the peace of the 
depends upon holding inonarchs to be irresponsible in all 
ordiiiHi}^ circumstances—is equally manifest. But we should in 
Tam endeavour to find an excu--c for the patriots ot lb»8, who 
took arms against James IL and proscribed him and his family, 
and afterwards set a price on his son’s head ;—in vain should we 
seek a palliation for their ance^-tors in still more critical times, 
who fought the battles of freedom ’^ith ClmrJes 1, if we wholly 
refuse to hear the plea of M. Carnot and his colleagues, that ail 
France was resolved lo dethrone and punish Ixrwis XV I , and 
that an united nation has a right lo decide those niaiters tor it- 
pclf. Iti» very ptKssible that their decision luj} linve been wrongj 
that the grounds which jll^ti^ied our conduct tow^ards James 11. 
and his son, did not exist in the case of Lewii. We aigue not 
so much on tiie merits of the case, as on the question of com¬ 
petency and jurisdiction ; and though it may l)o a bold judg¬ 
ment, to pronounce tliat all Kr«uico \>a> deceivt d, it may also be 
a right one ‘wherc^l^, to deny all power of deciding, must be 
an erroneous'judgmeiil. 

To resume oui* hiistorical notIceKS—Early In P93 M. Carnot 
was sent, as representutue of the nation, vvitli the Army of the 
North 5 and he immeduttjy displaced hu cleiiai leristic decision 
and boldness, b) c.isintring General Gralien on the fieid of bat¬ 
tle for retiring before the enemy—b} ]anting hirnscil at the head 
of his columns, and renewing the attack- Ik'iiia appointed a 
member of the too lan.ons ConuniUce oi i'nulick Safety, he 
was invested witli the entire siiperinttnuanee of tiie war. With 
the other proetcdings ol th .t b.»tly, or of Robespierre’s san¬ 
guinary reign, lie is univti’'ally allowed to h ive Jiad no concern. 
it\ras well known that he was an object ol iht^ utnio**! jealousy to 
tile miscreants wlio then tyrannized over Ei«.iiee, without the 
semblance of any talent except those of si'crc<y and intrigue,—or 
the shadow of any virtue but tlic otjuivora! merit ot courage, and 
a republican simplicity of hie, tUt lesult of taste perhaps, rather 
than of principle. While the war ragtd in every quarter, the 
■vast genius of him who was its main spring, and who directed 
all its movements, sometimes also supermteiiding them in the 
field, was indisptiisabiy iiccc'^uiy to the government j but it is 
■well known* lluit he was ti* \oUlI to destruction, the moment 
that either the w ar shoukl ttuuinate, or some unforeseen mis¬ 
fortunes attend the repubiitjn arms. To recount the brilliant 
events of those campaigns which JM. (Carnot conducted with un¬ 
divided pow(‘r, would be a nc * dle^s and an ungrateful task. Ewg-* 
kind, aud Europe, have \\iu\ too dearly for his glory; and the 
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revolutioiiftry phrase, which denser!'^ccl him as having * organized 
•metory^^ though s omewhat uncouth or unclassical, is certainly 
not un exaggeiatid statement of the cerium and scientific pro^ 
gress of his corsiiniip 'ie genius. 

After Rooespici ‘ c’s full, he bore a principal part in the 
bold and energetic conduct by which the Government put down 
the anarchy of the Clubs, and the rebellion of the Sections* 
Both then, and in the cstablishni(*rit of the Directory, he con¬ 
tributed more than any other individual to the termination 
of the Revolution. During the hist scenes of that anarchy, 
he made that bold and manly stand against the proscription of 
Billaud Varennes, Collot d’llerbois, and their associates, which 
especially contributed to the peace of the country. They were 
wretches wfiom he li:id ever shunned with detestation—by whom 
In* had been repeatedly accused—who bad uniformly and greed¬ 
ily thirsted* for his blood during the reign of terror; but he 
plainly vsaw, that if they were now attacked, however justly their 
lives were forfeited—the retribution woiihi not stop here, and 
the wounds ol the country must once more be opened. He 
came forward then, and I brew himself inio the same ship with 
them; he insisted upon sharing llieirfutc; he avo^ved himself 
their colleague, in order to jn’otect them; and thus efFectiially 
prevented tlic* vengeance ot the nation from faliirg on their heads, 
—not because ilieir livxh had not betm forfeittd, but because it 
was impossible to slop, il punibhment once began. He pre¬ 
vailed so far as to luive ihec» only banished ; and he sacrificed 
in the struggle Ids own Ingli station am n g the rulers of the 
country, retiring into the more private rank of a legislator, un¬ 
til the establishment ol the IK w om'^lilution in 179o, when he 
w^as placed in the Din cl >r} by liie united voice of tlic country, 
and agnin ruled the destinies of France and o^‘ the Continent, 
by presiding over the nnhtary aft’ciirs of tin ncpublic. 

In September 1797, the ciieb'aud Ih on IS. Fntetidor 

was effected by the party who had alway's opjiosed Ins views of 
moderation in foreign policy,—vieu.s winch prescribed to 

France the Rhine as ner lioundary,—and an honourable peace 
with her neighbours, grounded u})on their nuiependence,—more 
especially that ol Swiizcrland, and the free (ferimii States* 
Rejecting all measures, even of sell dcicuic, winch might have 
plunged nis country into a civil war; reiusing the support of the 
gruiy, under his illustrious friend Moreau; and }*rcien’ing the 
temporary cloud ol suspicion ca'^t over him by his crafty ad¬ 
versaries as if he w'ere leagued w'itli I'ichcgru in his treasons, 
to all the distinctions ol* the first place in the government, ob¬ 
tained through the miseries ol iulernal com'uotion, and kept 
by measures hostile to liberty, ho retired into voluntary exile; 
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fliid after a life of more power and splendour, than usually^ 
iallb to the Jot of absolute monarchs,'passed some years in ob- 
^curi^y and want, among the free and honest Swiss, to whom he 
hud shown himself so warm a friend. The iavoiirite studies of 
ills earlier days now became the solace of his retirement i and it 
may be presiuutd, that he then laid the foundation of those pro¬ 
found re^^earches in the higher branches of the Matlicmaticks, 
which ,have rentlered his name as conspicuous in the scieiitihc, 
as it is in the political world. 

When Buonaparte returned from Egypt, he recalled to power 
the man who had given him tlie command of the army of 
Italy, and prepared the signal successes of his first cam- 
paigu-j. 'rhe last act of his government, before leaving Paris 
to review the famous army oi reocive at Dijon, * was to place 
M. Carnot at the head of the war department; and the pub- 
hek will still recollect the sensation of aw’c with which the ac- 
d-ount of his preparations were received by Uicm, when the 
papers announetd, that after arranging every thing for the 
rxiemled operations ol the campaign, then about to open, as 
Mr Fo:x said, from the Mincio to the Maine, * this cohsum- 
‘ mate minister made a rapid progress round the depots, coips, 
‘ and head <|uartcrs, of the various forces, in order to satisfy 
‘ liimscif that ail was right previous to tht first movements of 
• the troops. ’ After a short pause of fearful expectation, 
it wjH found, that the whole faults of the Dircclory had been 
repaired,—the victories of Suwarrow and the Arclidukc were 
forgotten,—Italy was reconejuered in a day ;—and the masterly 
campaign of Moreau, by >Iower but more sdentifick movements, 
earned the French standards over Blenheim and Hochstet, to 
the gates of Vienna. 

The ambition ol' Buonaparte was soon found to be irrecon- 
cileable with the liberty of France. A few' months destroyed 
all M. Carnot's fond liopes, that lie would give his country a 
free constitution, and tluis acquire far greater glory than ever 
gilded the summits ot povvei*. Once more, therefore, he resigned 
hv-Ligh cnqiloymeiits, and retired into the bosom of his family 

* Wc mean .tiiiiy, in who&c rxi^lnice it was reckoned disaf* 
fcclod to believe, by our Careots, Mr Pitt and Mr Dun- 

das ; until tins restriction was i;ra‘iously lonioved, upon receiving 
iiitelligcnce, thfit it had av.dli d it^cll (d the J^eason of disbelief, to 
cross the Alps, and the battle of Alartaigo ! It is said, that 
there are wo men whom experience will not teach ; accordingly, since 
ill* period in fjiu'stion, our Statesmen (il vt^e except Mr Frcre of 
Madrid) liave never shown any sceptici^m rcNpecting the existence 
of armies ; ijideod, some of them In 180i4 went into the other ex,*' 
ticme, and saw armaments which were not. 
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and bis bocks. In March 1802, he was called again into public 
life, by being chosen as a member of the Tribunate, where he 
etreilHOnsIy asserted his free principles—unfettered by slavi.sli 
party —uninfluenced by the fears or the hopes of professional 
statesmen. He often opposed the Government alone ;—he gave 
his vote against the assumption of the ConsuUhip for life ;—and, 
in the year 1804*, he stood single in the Tribunate, and raised his 
voice against the assumption of the Imperial digiiiu, with all the 
energy of his commanding eJ(X|U<«ce, and the powerful weight 
of his character, at once so much esteemed and admired by his 
countrymen. ‘ Shall we,' he exclaimed, ‘ because this man 
‘ has restored the per^e and prosperity of his country, reward 
‘ him with the sacrifice of her best iiitere«ts—the very liberty 
‘ which we are grateful to him for preserving? Sh’dt we re- 
‘ place the pride and heroism of the masoulinerepublic'm virtues, 

* by ridiculous vanity—by vile adulition—by u?ii>r«dlwl ^ 

‘ rice—by carelessness the most entiie for the national prospevi- 

* ty ? Has freedom then been shown to man, that he miglit 

* never enjoy it? Perpetually presented to him, is it a fruit 

* which his hand may not reach, without being struck dead? 

* Has our common nature, indeed, been so much a stepimy- 
‘ thcr, as to make the most pres^mg of all our wants, ihnt one 

* which we must never gral’ty ?—Xo. I will not con^ont to re- 

* gard this greatest good, so universiillv priz-'d above all r»tluT.s, 

* except as one without which all others arc mere illusions.— 
‘ My heart tells me, that liberty is practicable ; and thai a fix^e 
‘ government is ntore easy, and more stable, than the gloomy 
‘ stillness of despotism, or the caprieioiis ajid s-elfish abuses of 

* an oligarchical sy&tem.' It is pleasing to dwell upon such 
wwds;—they were indeed the fast accents of expiring freedom, 
in that great country which has sacrificed ht> lavishly for ith intie- 

S endcnce, and is still so far distant from the purchase of so nicch 
lood. 

When the Tribunate was suppressed in ISOO, jNI. Carnot 
again retired into private life, all intercouiNe with the nev\ dy* 
nasty being of course at an end. He rcmaitjcd in a state of 
complete seclusion, surrounded by his family and iiis books, 
and seeing only from time to tijne such few vif the mathematic 
• cinus as dared encounter tliedispleaMiro of the Court, by cultivat¬ 
ing his acquaintance. His reiiremcnt, tluis graced by letters, 
was not interrupted and disfiLrured bv the intriguing moveinema 
of a restless discontent. He kt pt his word rcligii usiy, of at¬ 
tempting nothing against tlie Gowininent, Iiow luueh >oevcr lie 
disapproved of it, and had in the beginning oppo^^ed Us forma¬ 
tion. At length, in the niontli of .lanuarv ia>t, alier an inter¬ 
val of nearly eight yca*'s, passed in neglect :ind oo^enrdy, 
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inff the threatened return of the Bourbons, * whom all France 
* had sworn to exclude for ever, ’ and preferring to the proba¬ 
ble horrors of a counter-revolution even the government of the 
existing tyrant, he made a tender of his services to him in his 
adversity, whom he had singly (jpposed in the fullness of his 
power and fortunes. The ( Her was ac’cepted, and the command 
of Antwerp enlrusied to him. rherc he had no sooner arrived, 
than the place v^'as deemed by all to he impregnable; and it is 
said that thc^ beseiging army, su'^pending its operations, for a 
while retired.—He held his post to the last, amidst all attacks, 
and refused to surrender it llumgh required by the provisional 
government, until the complete cstablidunent of Liwis XVIII. 
justified him in obeying bib tTders; and then h<' gave it up safe 
into his hands, adhering, witli his gentrals, btaff, and army, to 
the constitutional charter. The pi> vailing beiiel is, that h( was 
intreated to accept of conmiand and pdace under the restored 
dynasty; but that he declined. C(Ttain it is, that he gave up all 
communication with the Court the instant that lie perceived the 
base policy adopted of hi caking and evading the conditions of 
their restoration—and, for the sake of arresting a course so fa¬ 
tal to his country, he presented the Memorial which has given 
occasion to these remarks. He then withdrew into hib obacure 
retreat, a«5 on so many former occjisions, when his principles had 
called upon him to make the sacrifice. lie left oflice once more, 
as poor as when he entered on it; having lost about half of a 
very moderate paternal fortune in the couise of the revolution; 
and never availed himself, even for the ordinary comforts of his 
family, of the unexampled opportunities of amassing wealth, 
which he had so often enjoyed without the possibility of iiujuiry 
or suspicion. 

The literal y character of this remarkable person ought per¬ 
haps to have claimtd llie precedence in lhc“*e pages. IJc has 
since the rev<;iiitiv)n publislied ihrec mathematical works, besides 
occa‘'ional eontribiitionb to the Memoirs of the Institute, and his 
celebrated aii'^wer to Bailienl in 1797. he Gcomeiric de la Po¬ 
sition^ in one quarto volume, appeared in 1S02, while he was 
still actively occupied with stale aflhirs. It is a work of great 
research and ingenuity; abounding in mathematical learning, and 
sliowing much skill in tiie management (jf the calculus. But we 
conceive him to h we been considerably niislcd by his notions 
respecting lu'gativc (piamiticb; an aberration (so to speak) which 
he shares with seveial eminent analysts of our owg country, 
\,hose strict viewb of tlic subject, have sometimes gotten them 
the title ol inirisls. J he ‘ PyunipcsJondomevtaiLScdelcquilibr^ 
et liu ' iip>peared in I80t5, being an enlargement of 

an E'ssay on Machines, published by him in 1783. Itcontains;, 
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toother with many interesting views of the principles of dyna¬ 
mics, several curious applications o{ the calculus of variations, 
and some very original investigations connected with the famous 

{ )rincip1e of Least Action. The last (tf these works was first pub- 
ished, we believe, ahrml IS06, and a second edition appeared 
last year ;—it is entitled * liefl xiojis sur la M< iap/iysique du cal^ 
* tul Infinitcsinial^ ’ and shows a remarkable prechion and clear¬ 
ness of intellect upon tho nicest snhj(^'ts of inquiry, with consi¬ 
derable felicity in the management of the calculus. Itb princi¬ 
pal merit, howcvei, consi-sis in the development of the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of flu\i(»ns, and the ealculu'^ of variations in a 
connected and systeinatic Tnannor, and ti acing the connexions 
of the various kinds of calculus which wc have denominated 
fluxional. I'here is a curious spcciilatic^n aUo on Impossible 
Quantities,—but tincturtd with the author’s nolion& respecting 
the negative Mgn. 

In conten.plating tlio extraordinary career of this eminent 
person, we ))iesurne thcic vmH be littk^ liesitation in directingthe 
chief portion of our ad uiration towards his «^pint of independ¬ 
ence and dauntless integrity. Ihilliant as have hern his various 
talents, and the succes^ts tie} have led to, the portion ('f his life 
which has Iven passed in H'lirement sliine with a liistie less 
dazzling jx^rliaps, but fir more captivating to the good and the 
w'ise. To struggle w ith arbitrary power, and fr^'e an enslaved 
land, or abandon life, or what is vulgarly deemed glory in the 
attempt, is doubtIchs one of the noblest effort', of \irtuc. But we 
know’ not if the sacrifice to principle is not more difiicult, which 
he makes, who, endowed with the power (jf sei\iiig his country 
and mankind by his talents, foregoes the delights cf active exer¬ 
tion, and, to aM)id l#ase compliances, withdraws altogether ftoni 
the scenes of his former lenown. To gi\e up vulgar wealth and 
splendourto cease filhug the mouths of men, or attracting 
their gaze;—to leliiujuish the higher pleasures of pov^er, ap¬ 
pears a much less coi>tl\ price to pvH} feu' the lasting screi ity of a 
self-approving conscience. But vears of complete inactivit\’, to 
onewiio, like Carnot, had governed France, and pointtd her 
thunders over Europe; a contented sodusion triun scenes where 
he can only hear of mierior men maning his own great wcik; 

* a transition to the Mat)ien»ntics, from the Ixmndless experience of 
his talents for commniul, and in a man enthusiastically devoted 
to his principles of gi'vernment;—this is indeed a reach of public 
virtue approaciiing to tl c grandeur of the ideal chinactcr. Its 
recompense is to he found, jKU'liaps, in the real good whieli such 
examples render to inankii d—unlc'.s indeed the escape Irom a 
fellowship with petty intrigues and profligate partizans, should 
be deemed of itself a suflicieut reward for any sacrifice. 
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A nr. XL IViwcrleiti Oi' ^Tis Sixty Years Since. In three Vb«* 

luiiies pp. lJi2. Third Edition, Edinburghi 1814, * 

Tt is wonderful what genius and adherence to nature will do> 
ill spite of all disadvantages. Here is a thing obvious- 
ly very hastily, and, in many places, very unskilfully written- 
composed, one half of it, in a dialect unintelligible to four-fifth* 
of the reading population of the country—relating'to a period 
too recent to be romantic, and too far gone by to be familiar— 
and published, moreover, in a quarter of the island where ma¬ 
terials and talents for novel-writing have been supposed to be e- 
qually wanting; and yet, by the mere force and truth and vi- 
Yacity of its coloiniug, already casting the whole tribe of ordi¬ 
nary noveK into the shade, and taking its place rather with the 
most popular of our modern poems, than with the' rubbish of 
provincial romances.. 

The secret of this success, wc take it, is merely that the au¬ 
thor is a person of genius $ and that he has, notwithstanding, 
had virtue enough to be true to nature throughout, and to con¬ 
tent hitnself, even in the marvellous parts of his story, with co¬ 
pying from actual existences, rather than from the phantasms 
oi his own imagination. The charm which this communicates 
to all works that deal in the representation of human actions and 
characters, is more readily felt than understood, and operates 
with unhiiling efficacy even upon those who have no acquaint¬ 
ance with ihe originals from which the picture has been bor¬ 
rowed. It n quires no ordinary talent, indeed, to choose such 
realities as may outshine the bright imaginations of the inven¬ 
tive, and so to combine them as to produce the most advanta¬ 
geous effect; but when this is once accomplished, the result is 
sure to be st>niething more firm, impressive, and engaging, than 
can ever be produced by nieie fiction. There is a consistency 
in nature and truth, the want of which may always be detected 
in tile happiest combinations ot fancy ; and the consciousness of 
their support gives a confidence and assurance to the artist» 
which encourages him occasionally to risk a strength of co¬ 
louring, and a boldness of drawling, upon which he would scarce¬ 
ly ha\e ventured in a sketch tluit was purely ideal. Tlie read¬ 
er, too, who by these or still finer indications, speedily comes 
to perceive that he is engaged with scenes and characters that 
are copied fiom existing onuinals, naturally lends a snore eager 
aitcntion to the story in which they arc unfolded^ and regards 
with a keener interest what he no longer considers 
dering sei ies of dreams and exaggerations—but aa 
exposition of human actions and energies, and of alji dke 
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lar modificatxond wliich our plastic nature receives from the cir¬ 
cumstances with which it is surrounded. 

The object of the work before us, was evidently to present a 
&ithful and animated picture of the manners and state of socie¬ 
ty that prevailed in this northern part of the island, in the ear¬ 
lier part of last century; and the author has judiciously fixed 
upon the era of the Rebellion in 174>5, not only as enriching 
his pages with the interest inseparably attached to the narration 
of such occurrences, but as affording a fair opportunity for bring¬ 
ing out all the contrasted principles and habits which distinguish¬ 
ed the different classes of persons who then divided the coun¬ 
try, and formed among them the basis of almost all that was pe¬ 
culiar in the national character. That unfortunate cojitention 
brought conspicuously to light, and for the last time, the fading 
image of feudal chivalry in the mountains, and vulgar finaticism 
in the plains ; and startled the more polished parts of the land 
with the wild but brilliant picture of the devoted valour, incor¬ 
ruptible fidelity, patriarchal brotherhood, and savage habits, of 
the Celtic Clans on the one hand,—and the dark, nntractable, 
and domineering bigotry of the Covenanters on the other. Both 
forms of society Ifiid indeed been prevalent in the other parts 
of the country,—^but bad there been so long superseded by more 
peaceable habits, and milder manners, that their vestiges were 
almost effaced, and their very memory nearly forgotten. The 
feudal principalities had been extinguisned in the South for near 
three hundred years,—and the dominion of the Puritans hrom 
the time of the Restoration. When the glens of the central 
Highlands, therefore, were opened up to tne gaze of the Eng¬ 
lish, it seemed as if they were carried back to the days of the 
Heptarchy;—when they saw the array of the Wesi-Ci^untry 
Whigs, they might imagine themselves transported to the age of 
Cromwell. The effect, indeed, is almost as startling at the pre¬ 
sent moment; and one great source of the interest which the 
volumes before us undoubtedly possess, is to b^ sought in the 
surprise that is excited by discovering, that in our own country^ 
and almost in our own age, manners and characters existed, 
and were conspicuous, which we had been accustomed to consi¬ 
der as belonging to remote antiquity^ or extravagant romance* 
The way in which they are here represented must satisfy every 
reader, we think, by an inward tact and conviction, that the de¬ 
lineation has been made from actual experience and observation; 
—expertenceand observation employed perhaps only iin a few sur¬ 
viving relics and specimens of what was familiar a little earlier— 
but gen^alized from instances sufficiently numerous and complete^ 
to warrant all that mav have been sdd^ to the portraitAnd 
indeed the records and vestiges of the more extraordinary parts 
IfOU XXIV. NO. 47. O 
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of the representation are still sufliciently abundant, to satisfy all 
who have the means of consulting them, as to the perfect accu* 
racy of the picture. The great traits of Clannish dependence, 
pride, and fidelity, may stiS be detected in many districts of the 
JHighlanHs, though they do not now adhere to the chieftains 
when they mingle in general society ; and the existing conten¬ 
tions of Burghers and Antiburghf rs, and Cameronians, though 
shrunk into comparative insignificance, and left indeed witliout 
protection to the ridicule of iheprotano, may still be referred to, 
as complete verifications of all that is here stated about Gifted 
Gdfillan, or Ebenezer Cniickshank. The traits of Scottish na* 
tional character in the lower ranks, can stiil less l)e regarded as 
antiquated or traditional; nor is there any thing in the whole 
compass of the work which gives us a stronger impression of the 
nice obseiTation and graphical talents of the author, than the ex¬ 
traordinary fidelity and felicity with which all the inferior agents 
in the story are represented. No one who lias not lived exten¬ 
sively among the lower orders of all descriptions, and made him¬ 
self familiar with their various tempers and dialects, can perceive 
the full merit of those rapid and characteris^c sketches ; but it 
requires only a general knowledge of human nature, to feel 
that they must be faithful copies from known originals; and 
to be aware of the extraordinary facility and*flexibility of hand 
which has touched, for instance, with such discriminating shades, 
the various gradations of the Celtic character, from the savage 
imperturbability of Dugald Mahony, who stalks grimly about 
with his battle-axe on bis shoulder, without speaking a word to 
any body,—to the lively unprincipled activity of Callum Beg,— 
the coarse unreflecting hardihood and heroism of Evan Mac- 
combich,—and the pride, gallantly^, elegance and ambition of 
Fergus himself. In the lower class of tne Lowland characters, 
again, the vulgarity of Mrs Flockhart and of Lieutenant Jinker 
perfectly distinct and original;—as well as the puritanism of 
Gilfillan and Cruickshank—the atrocity of Mrs Mucklewrath— 

’ and the slow solemnity of A lexander Saunderson. The Baron of 
flBradwardine, and Baillio Macwheeble, are caricatures no doubt, 
after the fashion of the caricatures in the novels of SmoUet,—or 
pictures, at the best, of individuals who must always have been 
unique and extraordinary : but almost all the other |>er8onagcs 
in the histoiy are fair representatives of classes that a^re still ex-' 
isiing, or may be remembered at least to have existOf^ by many 
whose recollections do not extend quite so far ba^ as to the 
year 1745. We are speaking, however, of thehpok, as if qur 
readers were already familiar with its contents—^and its great 
popularity perhaps entitles us to do so: But it ^ill be safari and 
more decorous, at all events, to preface the extracts we 
to JEuake irom it, with a short account of the story^ . ' «« 
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It is not l^exy skilfully adjusted—though narrated with so 
much oaae and rapidity as to be on the whole very interesting* 
\Vaveri^ is the r^resentative of an old aiS^ opufent Jacobite 
fiEUnily in the centre of England--^educat^d at home in an irre* 
gular manner, and livingi till the age of majority, mostly in the 
retirment tji his paternal mansion^-^where he reads poetry, 
feeds his fant^ with romantic mudngs, and acquires amiable 
dispositions, and something of a contemplative, passive, and un«« 
decided character* All the English adherents of the abdicated 
famify having renounced any serious hopes of the cause long 
before the year 1745, the guardians of young Waverley were 
induced, in that celebrated year, to allow him to enter into the 
army, as the nation was then engaged in foreign war—and a pas¬ 
sion for military glory had always been one ot the characteristics 
of his line. He obtains a commission, accordingly, in a regi¬ 
ment of hoFse, then stationed in Scotland, and proceeds forth¬ 
with to h€ad-c]|Uarters. Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine Esq. of 
TuUy-Veolao m Perthshire, had been an antient friend ot the 
house of Waverley, and hod been enabled, by their good ofiSces, 
to get over a very awkward lencontrc with the King’s Attor- 
ney*General soon after the'year 1715, The young heir was 
accordingly iurnibhed with credentials to this faithful ally; and 
took an early opportunity of paving his re*-pects at the an¬ 
tient mansion of Tully-Veolan.. I’he house and its inhabitants, 
and their way of life, are > admirably described. The Baron 
himself had b^n bred a lawyer $ ana was by choice a diligent 
reader of the Latin classics. His profession, however, was 
tliat of arms; and having served several campaigns on the 
Continent, he had superadded, to the pedantry and jargon of 
his forensic and academical studic«^ the tcclnncal slang of a 
German martinet—and a sprinkling of the coxcombry of a 
French mousquetaire. He was, moreover, prodigiously proud 
of his ancestry ; and, with all his peculiarities, which, to say 
the truth, are rather more than can be decently accumulated in 
one diaracter, was a most honourable, valiant, and friendly 
person* He had one fair daughter, and no more—who was 
gentle, feminine, and affectionate. Waverley, though struck at 
first with the strange mauners <£ ibis northern uaron, is at 
len^h domesticated in the family; and is led, by curiosity, to 

E ay a visit to the cave of a famous Highland robber or free- 
ooter, fwm which he i$ conducted to the castle of a neigh¬ 
bouring chieftain, and sees the Highland life in all its barborr 
otn but captivating characters. This chief is Fergus Vich iau 
'Vohr---a gallant and ambiUous youth, zealously attached to the 
cause of me exiled fami^, and busy, at the moment, in fo** 
flotentitig the insurrection^ which his sanguine spirit nevejr 
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doubted that their restoration was to be effected. He has a 
sister still more enthusiastically devoted to the same cauae-Hre- 
cently returned from a residence at the Court of France, and 
dazzling the romantic imagination of Waverley not less by the 
exaltation of her sentiments, than bis eyea by Mr diegance and 
beauty. While he lingers in this perilous retreat^ he is sud¬ 
denly deprived of his commission, in consequence of some mis¬ 
understandings and misrepresentations which it is unnecessary 
to detail; and in the first heat of his indignation, is almost 
tempted to throw himself into the array of the Children of Ivor, 
and join the insurgents, whose designs are no longer seriously 
disguised from him.^^ He takes, however, the more prudent 
resolution of returning, in the first place, to his family; but 
is stopped, on the borders of the Highlands, by tlie magistra¬ 
cy, whom rumours of coming events had made more than 
usually suspicious, and forwarded as a prisoner to Stirling. On 
the march he is rescued by a band of unknown Highlanders, 
who ultimately convey him in safety to Edinburgh, and depo¬ 
sit him in the hands of his friend Fergus Mac-lvor, who was 
mounting guard with his Highlanders at the antient palace of 
Holyrood, where the Royal Adventurer was then actually hold¬ 
ing nis court. A combination of temptations far too powerful 
for such a temper, now beset Waverley ; and, inflamed at once 
by the ill usage he thought he had received from the Govern¬ 
ment — the recollection of his hereditary predilections ^ his 
friendship and admiration of Fergus—his love for his sister— 
and the graceful condescension and personal solicitations of the 
unfortunate Prin^,—he rashly vows to unite his fortunes with 
theirs, and enters as a volunteer in the ranks of the Children 
of Ivor. 

During his attendance at the court of Holyrood, his passion 
for the magnanimous Flora is gradually abated by her conti¬ 
nued indifrbrence, and too entire devotion to the public cause; 
and his affections gradually decline upon Miss 13radwardinc, 
who has leisure for less important concernnients. He accom¬ 
panies the Adventurer’s army, and signalizes himself in the battle 
of Preston,—where he has tlie good fortune to save the life of an 
English officer, who turns out to be an intimate friend of his fami¬ 
ly, and remonstrates with him with considerable effect on the rash . 
step he has taken. It is now impossible, however, he thinks, 
to recede with honour ; and he pursues the disastrous career of 
the invaders into England—during which he quarrels, and is 
again reconciled to Fergus—till he is finally separated from his 
corps in the confusion and darkness of the night-skirmbh at 
Clifton—and, after lurking for some time in concealment, finds 
his way to London, where he is protected by the grateful friend 
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whose life be had saved at Preston, and salt back to Scotland 
till some amuig<^ent6 could be made about bis pardon. Here 
he learns the final discomfiture of his former associates—Is for-> 
tunate enough to obtain both his own pardon, and that of old 
Bradwardine—and, after making sure of his interest in the heart 
of the young lady, at last bethinks him of going to give an ao 
count of himself to bisfamBy at Waveriey-Honour.—In his way» 
be attends the assizes at Carlisle, where all his efforts are inef* 

* fcctual to avert the fate of his gallant friend Fergus—whose he* 
roic demeanour in that last extremity, is depicted with great 
feeling I —has a last interview with the desolat^ Fiora-^btains 
the consent of his friends to his marriage with Miss Bradwar* 
dine—puts the old Baron in possession of his forfeited manor^ 
and, in due time* oarrfes his blooming bride to the peaceful 
shades of his own paternal abode. 

Such is the outline of the story ;-*-akhougfa it is broken and di¬ 
versified with so many subordinate incidents, that what we have 
now given, will afford but a very inadequate idea even of the 
narrative part of this performance. Though that narrative is 
always lively and easy, however, we think the great charm of 
the work consists in the characters and descriptions—of which 
we must now present our leaders with a few specimens.. We 
may begin with the hero’s first approach to the mansion of Tal¬ 
ly-Veolan 5 in which those who have visited the more unfrequent¬ 
ed parts of our country, will easily recognize many features with 
which they must be familiar* 

* It was about noon when Captain Waverley entered the stragglmg 
village, or rather hamlet, of Tully-Veolan, dos^ to which was situ¬ 
ated the mansion of the proprietor. The houses seemed miserable 
in the extreme, especially to an eye accustomed to the smiling neat¬ 
ness of English cottages. They stood, without any respect for regu¬ 
larity, on each side of a straggling kind of unpaved street, where 
children, almost in a primitive state of nakedness, lay sprawling, as 
if to be crushed by the hoofs of the first passing horse. Occasion¬ 
ally, indeed, when such a consummation seemed inevitable, a watch¬ 
ful old grandame, with her dose cap, distafp, and spindle, rushed, 
like a sybil in frenzy, out of one of these miserable cdls, dashed into 
the middle of the path, and snatching up her own charge frinn 
among the sun-burnt loiterers, saluted him with a sound cuff, aj|4 
. transported him back to his dungeon, the little white-headed varlet 
screaming all the while from the very top of his lungs a shrlUy iteble 
to the growling remonstrances of the enraged matron. Another part 
in this concert was sustained by the incessant yel^g of a score of 
idle useless curs, which followed, snarling, barlung, howling, an4 
snapping at the horses’ heels} a nuisance at that time so common in 
Sermand, that a Frendv tourist, who, like other traveUers, longed to 
find a |p)Od and rational reason for every thing he saw« has 
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as one of the jnemorabilia of Caledonirt, that the state maiattined {q 
each village a relaj of cars, called colHest whose datf it was to cbm 
the chffoaux de posie (too starved and exhausted to move witboilt 
such a Stimulus) from one hamlet to another^ till their annoying 
convoy drove them to the end of their stage. The evil and remedy 
(such as it is) still exist: But this is remote from our present piir- 
posei and is only thrown out for consideration of the collectors under 
Mr Dent’s dog-bill. 

^ As Waverley moved on, here and there an old man, bent as much 
by toil as years, his eyc^ bleared with age and smoke, tottered to the 
door of his hut, to gaze on the dress of the stranger, and the form 
and motions of the horses; and then assembled, with his neighbours, 
in a little groupe at the smithy, to discuss the probabilities ot whence 
the stranger came, and where he might be going. Three or four 
village gills, returning from the well or brook with pitchers and pails 
upon their heads, formed more pleasing objects, and with their thin 
short-gowns and single petticoats, bare arms, legs, and feet, uncover¬ 
ed heads and braided hair, somewhat resembled Italian forms of 
landscape. Nor could a lorer of the picturesque have challenged 
either the elegance of their costume, or the symmetry of their shape, 
although, to say the truth, a mere Englishman, in search of the com- 
Jbrtable^ a word peculiar to his native tongue, might have wished the 
clothes less scanty, the feet and legs somewhat protected from the 
weather, the head and complexion shrouded from the sun, or perhaps 
might even have thought the whole person and dress considerably 
improved by a plentiful application of spring water, with a quantum 
mjfffcit of sdap. The whole scene was depressing ; for it argued, at 
the first glance, at least a stagnation of industry, and perhaps of in¬ 
tellect. Even curiosity, the busiest passion of the idle, seemed of a 
listless cast in the village of Tully-Veolan; the curs aforesaid alone 
showed any part of its activity $ with the villagers it was passive. 
They stood and gazed at the handsome young officer and his attend¬ 
ant, but without any of those quick motions and eager looks that in¬ 
dicate the earnestness with which those who live in monotonous ease 
at home look out for amu^ement abroad. Yet the physiognomy of 
the |:^ople, when more closely examined, was far from exhibiting the 
Indifierence of stupidity ; their features were rough, but remarkably 
intelligent; grave, but the very reverse of stupid; and from among 
die young women, an artist might have chosen more than one modd 
whose features and form resembled those of Minerva. The children 
also, whose skins were burned black, and whose hair was bleached 
white, by the influence of the sun, had a look and manner of life and 
mterest. It seemed, npon the whole, as if poverty, and indolence, 
hs too frequent companion, were combining to depress the natural 
genius and acquired information of a hardy, intelligent, and reflect* 
mg peasantry. 

‘ About a bow-shot from the end of the village appeared the 
enclosures, proudly denominated the parks of Tully Veolan. be¬ 
ing certain square fields, surrounded and divided by stom^ waUs 
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fire leel !& height. In the centre of the exterior barrier was the 
npper gaite <tf £e arenuey opening under an archway^ battlement* 
ed on the top^ and adon^ with two large weather-beaten muti* 
lated. masses of upright stone^ which, if the tradition of the hamlet 
could be tnistedy had once represented, at least had been once de« 
s^ed to represent, two rampant bears, the supporters of the l^^mily 
of Bradwardine* The aren'ue was straight, and of moderate leugtht 
running between a double row of very ancient horse-chesnuts, plant* 
ed alternately with sycamores, which rose to such huge height, and. 
flourished so luxuriantly, that their boughs completely overarched 
the broad road beneath. Beyond these venerable ranks, and running 
parallel to them, were two walls, of apparently the like antiquity, 
overgrown with ivy, honeysuckle, and other climbing plants. The 
avenue seemed very little trodden, and chiefly by foot passengers; so 
that being very broad, and enjoying a constant shade, it was clothed 
with grass of a very deep and rich verdure, excepting where a foot¬ 
path, worn.by occasional passengers, tracked with a nacuial sweep 
the way from the upper to the lower gate. This nether portal, like 
the former, opened in front of a w^l ornamented with some rude 
sculpture, and battlemented on the top, over which were seen, half- 
hidden by the trees of the avenue, the high steep roofs and narrow 
gables of the mansion, with ascending lines leading into steps, and 
corners decorated with small turrets. One of the folding leaves of 
the lower gate was open, and as the sun shone full into the court be¬ 
hind, a long line of brilliancy was flung frdm the aperture up the 
dark and sombre avenue. It was one of those eflects which a painter 
loves to represent, and mingled well with the struggling light which 
found iu way between the boughs of the shady arch that vaulted the 
broad green alley. 

* The solitude and repose of the whole scene seemed almost mo¬ 
nastic ; and Waverley, who had given his horse to his seiirant on en¬ 
tering the first gate, walked slowly down the avenue, enjoying tlie 
grateful and cooling shade, and so much pleased v^ith the placid i- 
deas of rest and seclusion excited by this confined and quiet scene, 
that he forgot the misery and dirt of the hamlet he h.id left behind 
him. The opening into the paved court-yard corresponded with the 
rest of the scene. The house, which seemed to consist of two or 
three high, narrow, and steep-roofed buildings, projecting from each 
other at right angles, formed one side of the enclosu^-e. It had been 
bu3t at a period when castles were no longer pecessary, and when 
the Scottish architects had not yet acquired the art oi designing a 
domestic residence. The windows were numberless, but very small; 
the roof bad some non-descript kind of projections called baitizans, 
and displayed at each frequent angle, a small turret, rather resem¬ 
bling a pepper-box than a Gothic watch-tower. Neither did tlie 
front indicate absolute security from danger. There were loop-holes 
for musquetry, and iron stancheons on the lower windows, probably 
to repel ady roving band of gjipsies, or resist a predatory visit from 
the caterans of the neighbouring Highlands. Stables and other of- 
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fices occupied another side of the square. The ferttier were low 
Tanks, with narrow slits instead of windows* resembling, as Ed* 
ward's groom obserred, ** rather a prison for murderers and lar* 
ceners, and such like as are tried at sizes, than a place for a- 
ny Christian cattle.’* Above these dungeon-looking stables were 
granaries, called gimels, and other offices, to which there was ac¬ 
cess by outside stairs of heavy masonry. Two battlemented walls* 
one of which faced the avihae, and the other divided the court from 
the garden, completed the enclosure. It was not without its orna¬ 
ments. In one comer, was a tun*bellied pigeon-house, of great size 
and rotundity, resembling in figure and proportion the curious edi¬ 
fice called Arffiur's Oven, which would have turned the brains of all 
the antiquaries in England, had not the worthy proprietor pulled it 
down for the sake of mending a neighbouring dam-dyke. 

* Another comer of the court displayed a fountain, where a huge 
bear, carved in stone, predominated over a large stone bason, into' 
which he disgorged the water. This work of art Was the wonder 
of the country ten miles round. It must not be forgotten, that all 
sorts ef bears, small and large, demi or in full proportion, were carv¬ 
ed over the windows, upon the ends of the gables, terminated the 
spouts, and supported the turrets, with the ancient family motto, 

Bewar the Bar^ ’* cut under eacli hyperborean form. The court 
was spacious, well paved, and perfectly clean, there being probably 
another entrance behind the stables for removing the litter. Every 
thing around appeared solitary, and would have been silent, but for 
the continued splashing of the fountain ; and the whole scene still 
maintained the monastic illusion which the fancy of Waverley had 
coloured up.” I. p. 99—111. 

This enchanted castle appears at first to be utterly deserted ;— 
and it is not till after he has wandered over the whole premises* 
that he at last finds any body to announce his arrival to the Ba¬ 
ron* who soon appears stalking with unconscionable strides, in a 
kind of French suit* half rustic and half military. It is but fair, 
however, to let the author himself complete the introduction of 
this miglity champion. 

* At his first address to Waverley, it would seem that the hearty 
pleasure he felt to behold the nephew of his friend, had somewhat 
discomposed the stiff and upright dignity of the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine’s demeanour* for the tears stood in the old gentleman’s eyes ; 
when, having fiist shaken Edward heartily by the band in the Eng¬ 
lish fashion, he embraced him h-la-mode Frangoisct and kissed him 
on both sides of the face ; while the hardness of his gripe, and the 
quantity of Scotch snuff which his accolade communicated, called 
corresponding drops of moisture to the eyes of his guest. “ Upon 
the honour of a gentleman, ” he said, ** but it makes me young a- 
gain to see you here, Mr Waverley I A worthy scion of the oW 
stock of Waverley-Ht.nour —spes altera^ as Maro hath it—and you 
have the look of the old line, Captain Waverley; not so portly y^t 
as my old friend Sir Everard** Tnais cela viendra avec le tem^ as mp 
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Dntdi ae(iaaintance, Baron Kikkitbroeck, said of the iagesse of Ma- 
(Same eon <!poei£ea«—And so ye have moiAted the cockade ? Right, 
right $ though 1 could have wished the colour di£Ferent, and so I 
would ha’ deemed might Sir Everard. But no more of that; I am 
old, and times are changed.—And how does the worthy knight ba¬ 
ronet and the fair Mrs Rachael ye laugh, young man; but 

sbe was the fair Mrs Rachael in the year of grace seventeen hundred 
and sixteen; but time passes— Hngula ptadaniur anni — that is most 
certain. But, once again, ye are most heartily welcome to my poor 
house of Tully-^Veolan!—Hie to the house. Rose, and see that A- 
lexander Saunderson looks out the old Chateau Margoux, which I 
sent from Bourdeaux to Dundee in the year 1713. 1. 130—132» 

By good luck, a party of the neighbours came to dine that 
day at TuHy-Veolan, who are thus enumerated by their worthy 
hostf for the information of the new-comer. 

^ They were all, as the Baron assured him, very estimable per¬ 
sons. ** There was the young Laird of Balmawhapple, a Falconer 
by surname, of the house of Glenfitrquhar, given right much to 
field-sports —gaudet equis et canibus —^but a very discreet young gen¬ 
tleman. Then there was the Laird of Killancureit, who had devot¬ 
ed his leisure •untiU tillage and agriculture, and boasted himself to 
be possessed of a bull of matchless merit, brought from the county 
of Devon (the Damnonia of the Romans, if we can trust Robert 
of Cirencester.) He is, as ye may well suppose from such a ten- 
detcy, but of yeoman extraction —odorem testa ^ 2 ^^-.-and I 
believe, between ourselves, his grandsire was from the wrong side 
of the Border—one Bullsegg, who came hither as a steward, or 
bailiff, or ground officer, or something in that department, to the 
last Gimigo of Killancureit, who died of an atrophy. After his 
master’s death, sir,—ye would hardly believe such a scandal,—but 
this Bullsegg, being pertly and comely of aspect, intermarried with 
the lady dowager, who was young and amorous, and possessed him¬ 
self of the estate, which devolved on this unhappy woman by a set¬ 
tlement of her umwhile husband, in direct contravention of an un¬ 
recorded taillie, and to the prejudice of the disposer’s own flesh and 
blood, in the person of his natural heir and seventh cousin, Girnigo 
of Tipperhewit, whose family was so reduced by the ensuing law¬ 
suit, that his representative is now serving as a private gentleman- 
sentinel in the Highland Black Watch. But this gentleman, Mr 
Bullsegg of Killancureit that now is, has good blood in his veins by 
|he mother and grandmother, who were both of the family of Pickle- 
Itillim, and he is well liked and looked upon, and knows his own 
place. And God forbid, Captain Waverley, that we of irreproach¬ 
able lineage should exult over him, when it may be, that in the 
eighth, ninth, or tenth generation, his progeny may rank, in a man- 
UCT, with the old gentry of the country. Rank and ancestry, sir, 
should be ihe last words in the mouths of us men of unblemished 
yace-HDM? ea nostra vocOf as Naso saith*—There isi besides, a clergy- 
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xnan of the trne (though suffering) Episcopal Church of Scotland^ 
He was a confessor in her cause after the year 1715^ when a whig- 
gish mob destroyed his meeting-house, tore his surplice* and plun¬ 
dered his dwelling-place of four stiver spoons^ intromitting also 
with his mart and his meal-ark, and with two barrels, one of single 
and one of double ale, besides three bottles of brandy. My baron- 
baillie and doer, Mr Duncan Macwheeblc, is the third of our list. 
There is a question, owing to the incertitude of ancient orthogra¬ 
phy, whether he belongs to the clan of Wheedle or of Quibble; but 
both have produced persons eminent in the law. * ** I. p. 134^37. 

The repast, and its consequences, are described with great 
spirit—and admirable fidelity to the old style of Scottish hospi¬ 
tality. We can only afford to give the later acts of it. 

* At length, as the evening grew more late, the Baron made a 
private signal to Mr Saunders Saunderson, or, as he facetiously de¬ 
nominated him, Alexander ah Afexandro, who left the room with a 
nod, and soon after returned, his grave countenance mantling with 
a solemn and mysterious smile, and placed before his master a small 
oaken casket,, mounted with brass ornaments of curious form. The 
Buron, drawing out a private key, unlocked the casket, raised the 
ltd, and produced a golden goblet of a singular and antique appear¬ 
ance, moulded into the shape of a rampant bear, which the owner 
regarded with a look of mingled reverence, pride, and delight, that 
irresistibly reminded Waverley of Ben Jonson's Tom Otter, with his 
Bull, Horse, and Dog, as that wag wittily denominated his chief 
carousing cups. But Mr Bradwardine, turning towards him with 
complacency, requested him to observe this cirrious rellque of the 
olden time. It represents, ” he said, “ the chosen crest of our fa¬ 
mily, a bear, as ye observe, and rampant^ See ,—Then for the cup, 
Captain Waverley, it was wrought by the command of Saint Duthac, 
abbot of Abberbrothock, for behoof of another baron of the house 
of Bradwardine, who had valiantly defended the patrimony of that 
monastery against certain encroaching nobles. It is properly termed 
the Blessed Bear of Bradwardine, (though old Dr Doublet used jo¬ 
cosely to call it Ursa Major), and was supposed, in old and catholic 
times, to be invested with certain properties of a mystical and super¬ 
natural quality. And though I give not in to such aniliat it is cer¬ 
tain it has always been esteemed a solemn standard cup and lieirloom 
of our house ; nor is it ever used but upon seasons of high festival, 
and such I hold to be the arrival of the heir of Sir Everard under 
my roof; and I devote this draught to the health and prospeHty of 
the antient and highly-to-be-honoured house of Waverley. Dur¬ 
ing this long harangue, he carefully decanted a cobwebb^ bottle of 
claret into the goblet, which held nearly an English pint; and, at 
the conclusion delivering the bottle to the butler, to be held careful¬ 
ly in the same angle with the horizon, he devoutly quaffed off the 
concents of the Blessed Bear of Bradwardine* 

* Edward, with horror and alarm, beheld the animal making his 
rounds, and thought with great anxiety upon the appropriate |not- 
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tOf ** Bnmv tfa^ beat; but plainly foresaw* &at* as none of the 
gnasu icni|iM to do him this extraordinary honour* a refusal on hia 
part to.pled^ their courtesy would be extremely ill received. Re« 
soiving* tb^fore* to submit to this last piece of tyranny* and then 
to quit the table* if possible* and confiding in the strength of his 
constitution* he did justice to'the company in the contents of the 
Blessed Bear* and felt less inconvenience from the draught than he 
he could possibly have expected. The others, whose time had bteen 
more actively employed* began to show symptoms of innovation 9 
** the good wine did its good office. The frost of etiquette, and 
pride of birth* began to give way before the genial blessings of this 
benign constellation* and the formal appellatives with which the three 
dignitaries bad hitherto addressed each other, were now familiarly 
abbreviated into Tully* Bally* and Killie. When a few rounds had 
passed* the two latter* after whispering together* craved permission 
(a joyful hearing for Edward) to ask the grace cup. This* after 
some delay, was at lengtli produced* and Waverley concluded the 
orgies of Bacchus were terminated for the evening. He was never 
more mistaken in his life. As the guests had left their horses at the 
small inn, or change-ho7*set as it was called, of the village, the Baron 
could not* in politeness, avoid walking with them up the avenue* and 
Waverley* from the same motive, and to enjoy, after this feverish re¬ 
vel* die cool summer evening, attended the party. But when they ar* 
rived at Luckie Macleary’s* the Lairds of B^mawhapple and Kil* 
lancurelt declared their determination to acknowledge their sense of 
the hospitality of Tully-Veolan* by partaking, with their entertainer 
and his guest Captain Waverley, what they technically called dock 
end dorreckf a stirrup-cup, to the honour of the Baron*s roof tree. 

* Widow Macieary seemed to have expected this visit; as well 
she might, for it was the usual consummation of merry-bouts^ not 
only at Tully-Veolan, but at most other gentlemen’s houses in Scot¬ 
land, Sixty Years since. The guests thereby at once acquitted them¬ 
selves of their burden of gratitude to their entertainer's hospitality, 
encouraged the trade of his change-house, did honour to the place 
which afforded harbour to their horses* and indemnified themselvea 
for the previous restraints imposed by private hospitality, by spend¬ 
ing what FalbtafF calls the sweet of the night, in the general license 
of a tavern. 

^ Accordingly, in full expectation of these distinguished guests* 
Luckie Macleary had swept her house for tlie first time this fort- 
night, tempered her turf fire to such a heat as the season required 
in her damp hovel even at Midsummer, set forth her deal table new¬ 
ly washed* propped its lame foot with a fragment of turf* arranged 
four or five stools of huge and clumsy form, upon the sites which 
beet suittd the inequalities of her clay floor; and having* moreover* 
put on her clean toy* rokelay, and scarlet plaid, gravely awaited the 
arrival of the company* in full hope of custom and profit. Wheu 
they were seated under the sooty rafters of Luckie Macleary*s only 
apartmeot* thickly tapestried with cobwebs* their hostess* who had al- 
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ready taken her cue from the Laird of Balmawhapple, appeared ^th 
a huge pewter measuring-pot^ containing at least three English 
quarts, familiarly denominated a Tappit Hen^ and which, in the lan¬ 
guage of the hostess, reamed (e. e. mantled) with excdlent claret 
just drawn from the cask. 

^ It was soon plain, that what crumbs of reason the Bear had not 
devoured, were to be picked up by the Hen ; but the confusion, 
which began to prevail favoured Edward’s resolution to evade the 
gaily circling glass. The rest began to talk thick and at once, each 
performing his own part in the conversation, without the least re¬ 
spect to liis neighbour. The Baron of Bradwardine sung French 
chansonS'-a^boirCf and spouted pieces of Latin; Killancureit talked 
in a steady unalterable dull key, of top-dressing and bottom-dress¬ 
ing, and year-olds, and gimmers, and dinmonts, and slots, and runts, 
and kyloes, and a proposed turnpike-act; while Balmawhapple, in 
notes exalted above both, extolled his horse, his hawks, and a grey¬ 
hound Called Whistler. ’ 1.140-149. 

The scene naturally enough ends with a quarrel, in which the 
Baron and tlm laird set to witli drawn swords; and the final ca¬ 
tastrophe of the evening is thus described. 

* Edward rushed forward to interfere between the combatants; but 
the prostrate bulk of the Laird of Killancureit, over which he stum¬ 
bled, intercepted his passage. How Killancureit happened to be in 
this recumbent posture, at so interesting a moment, was never ac¬ 
curately known. Some thought he was about to ensconce himself 
under the table; he himself alleged that he stumbled in the act of 
lifting a joint-stool, to prevent mischief, by knocking down Balma¬ 
whapple. Be that as it may, if readier aid than either his or Wa- 
vcrley’s had not interposed, there would certainly have been blood¬ 
shed. But the well known clash of swords, vliich was no great 
stranger to her dwelling, aroused Luckie Macleary as she sat quietly 
beyond the hallan, or earthen partition of the cottage, with eyes em¬ 
ployed on Boston’s Crook of the Lot, while her ideas were engaged 
in summing up the reckoning. She boldly rushed in, with the shrill 
expostulation, “ Wad their honours slay eadi other there, and bring 
discredit on an honest widow*woman’s house, when there vvas a’ the 
lea-land in the country to fight upon?’’ a remonstrance which she 
seconded by flinging her plaid with great dexterity over the weapons 
of the combatants. The servants by this time rushed in, and being, 
by great chance, tolerably sober, separated the incensed opponents, 
with the assistance of Edward and Killancureit. The latter led off 
Balmawhapple, cursing, swearing, and vowing revenge against every 
whig, presbyterian, and fanatic in England and Scotland, from John- 
o’-Groat’s to Land’s End, and was with difficulty got to horse. Our 
hero, with the assistance of Saunders Saunderson, escorted the Ba¬ 
ron of Bradwardine to his own dwelling, but could not prevail upon 
him to retire to bed until he had made a long and learned apology 
for the events of the evening, of which, however, there was not a 
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word intelligiblei except sotoething about the Centaurs and the La- 
pith®. ’ I. 155—157. 

One morning, all the worthy Baron’s milch cows are discover¬ 
ed to have been carried oiF in the night, by some depredators 
from the Highlands;—and while the whole family are in conster¬ 
nation at the occurrence, a messenger arrives from Vich Ian 
Vohr, by whose agency they are ukiinately recovered. 

* While they were on this topic, Oiedoor suddenly opened, and, 
ushered by Saunders Saunderson, a Highlander, fully armed ani 
equipped, entered the apartment. Had it not been that Saunders 
acted the part of master of the ceremonies to this martial apparition, 
without appearing to deviate from his usual composure, and that 
neither Mr Bradwardine nor Rose exhibited any emotion, Edward 
would certainly have thought the intrusion hostile. As it was, he 
started at the sight of what he had not yet happened to see, a moun¬ 
taineer in his full national costume. The individual Gael was a stout 
dark man of low stature, the ample folds of whose plaid added to the 
appearance of strength which his person exhibited. The short kilt, 
or petticoat, showed bis sinewy and clean-made limbs ; the goat-sldn 
purse, flanked by the usual defences, a dirk and steel-wrought pistol, 
hung before him; his bonnet had a short feather, which indicated 
his claim to be treated as a Duinlic-Wasscll, or sort of gentleman ; 
a broad sword dangled by his side, a target hung upon his shoulder, 
and a long Spanish fowling-piece oc cupied one of his hands. With 
tlie other hand he pulled off his bonnet ; and the Baron, who well 
knew their customs, and the proj)er mode of addressing them, im¬ 
mediately said, with an air of dignity, but without rising, and much, 
as Edward thought, in the manner of a prince receiving an embas¬ 
sy, “ W’elcome, Evan Dim Maccombich, what news from Fergus 
Mac-Ivor Vich Jan Vohr 

“ Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr, ’’ said the ambassador, in good 
EnglMi, “ greets you well, Baron of Bradwardine and Tully-Veolan, 
and is sorry there has been a thick cloud inter|)Osed between \ou and 
him, which has kept you from seeing and considering the friendsliip 
and alliances that have been between your houses and forbears of old; 
and he pra} s you that the cloud may pass a\\ ay, and that things may be 
as they have been heretofore between the clan Ivor and the house of 
Bradwardine, when there was an egg between them for a flint, and 
a knifef for a sword. And he expects you will also say, you are sor¬ 
ry for the cloud, and no man shall herealier a-'k whether it descend¬ 
ed from the hill to the valley, or rose from the valley to the hill; for 
, they never struck with the scabbard who did not receive with the 
sword, and woe to him who would lose his Iriendibr the stormy cloud 
of a spring morning. 

* To this the Baron of Bradwardine anvswercd with suitable dignity, 
that he knew the chief of Clan Ivor to be a well wisher to the King^ 
and he was sorry there should hav»^ been a elm d between him and 
any gentleman of such sound | tine pi« ^for when folks are band¬ 
ing together, feeble is he who haih no brother. 
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* This appearing perfectly satisfactory, that the peace between these 
august persons raight be duly solenaniz^, the Baron ordered a stoup of 
usquebaugh, and, filling a glass, drank to the healUi and prosperity 
of MaC'Ivor of Glennaquoich; upon which the Celtic ambassador^ 
to requite his politeness, turned down a mighty bumper of the same 
generous liquor, seasoned with bis good wishea to the house of Brad* 
wardine. 

* Having thus ratified the preliminaries of the general treaty of pa¬ 
cification, the envoy retired to adjust with Mr Macwheeblc some sub¬ 
ordinate articles, with which it was not thought necessary to trouble 
the Baron. These probably referred to the discontinuance of the 
subsidy; and apparently the Baillie found means to satisfy their ally 
without suffering his master to suppose that his dignity was compro¬ 
mised. At least, it is certain, that after the plenipotentiaries had 
drunk a bottle of brandy in single drams, which seemed to have no 
more effect upon such seasoned vessels, than if it had been poured 
upon the two bears at the top of the avenue, Evan Dhu Maccombich 
having possessed himself of all the information which he could pro¬ 
cure respecting the robbery of the preceding night, declared his in* 
tendon to set off immediately in pursuit of the cattle, which he 
pronounced to be “ no that far off;—they have broken the bane, 
he observed, “ but have had no time to suck the marrow. 1.252-56^ 

•Wavcrlcy is induced, by a natural curosity, to accompany this 
person in his expedition;—and accordingly they set out on foot 
late in the afternoon. The history of this excursion includes 
some of the finest and most characteristic scenes in the work. 

‘ It was towards evening as they entered one of the tremendous 
passes which afford comunication between the high and low country; 
the path, which was extremely steep and rugged, winded up a chasm 
betw een two tremendous rocks, following the passage, which a foam¬ 
ing stream, that brawled far below, appeared to have worn for itself 
in the course of ages. A few slanting beams of the sun, which was 
now setting, reached the water in its darksome bed, and showed if 
partially, chafed by an hundred rocks, and broken by an hundred 
falls. The descent from the path to the stream was a mere preci- 
pico, with here and there a projecting fragment of granite, or a 
scathed tree, which had warped its twisted roots into the fissures of 
the rock. On the right band, the mountain rose above the path 
with almost equal inaccessibility; but the hill on the opposite side 
displayed a shroud of copse wood, with which some pines were inter¬ 
mingled. 

* The pass issued in a narrow glen, between two mountains, both * 
very loft}, and covered wdtli heath. The brook continued to be their 
companion, and they advanced up its mazes, crossing them occasional¬ 
ly ; on which occasions, Evan Dhu uniformly offered the assistance 
of his attendants to carry over Edward; but our hero, who had been 
always a tolerable pedestrian, declined the accommodation, and ob¬ 
viously rose in his guide’s opinion, by showing that he did not fear 
wetting his feet. 
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< Tbrcmgh tbe gorge of this glen, they found access to a black bog, 
of tremendoufe extent, full of large pit-holes, which they traversed 
with great difBculty and some danger, by tracks which no one but a 
Highlander could have followed. The path itself, or radier the por¬ 
tion of more solid ground on which the travellers half walked, half 
waded, was rough, broken, and in many placc!> quaggy and un* 
sound. Sometimes the ground was so completely unsafe, that it was 
necessary to spring from one hillock to anotlier, the s^^ace between 
being iiirapablo of bearing the human weight. This was an cosy 
matter to the Higlilanders, who wore thin-soled brogues fit foi the 
purpose, and moved with a peculiar springiug stop ; but Edward be¬ 
gan to find the exercise, to which he was unaccustomed, more fa¬ 
tiguing than he expected The lingering twilight served to show 
them through this Ser!)r>nian bog, but deserted them almost totally 
at the bottom of a steep and very stony hill, which it was the tra¬ 
vellers* next loibome task to ascend. Tho night, liowever, was 
plgasartt, and not dark : and Wavcrley, calling up mental energy to 
support personal fatigue, held on his march gallantly, though envy- 
iug in his heart, his TiighJand attendants, who continued, without a 
symptom of abated vigour, the rapid and swinging pace, or rather 
trot, which, according to his computation, had already brouglit them 
fifteen miles upon their journey. 

^ In a short time, he f^und himself on the banks of a large river 
or lake, where his conductor gave hitn to understand they must sit 
down for a little while. The moon, v\hich now began to rise, show¬ 
ed obscurely the expanse of water which spread before them, and 
the shapeless and indistinct fonr.'^ of mountains, with which it seem¬ 
ed to be surroundLcl The cool, and yet mild air of the summer 
night, refreshed Waverley after his rapid and toilsome walk ; and 
the perfume which it wafttd from the birch trees, bathed in the even¬ 
ing dew, was exquisitely fragrant. 

* He had now time to give himself up to the full romance of his 
situation. Here he sate on the banks of an unknown lake, under 
the guidance of a wild native, whose language was unknown to him, 
on a visit to the don of some renowned outlaw, a second Robin Hood 
perhaps, or Adam o’ Gordon, and that at deep midnight, through 
scenes of difficulty and toil, separated Yrom his attendant, and left by 
his guide. 

* While wrapt in tkese dreams of imagination, his companion 
gently touched liim, and, pointing in a direction nearly straight a- 
cross the lake, said, ** Yon*s ta cove, ’* A small point of light was 
seen to twinkle in the direction in which hr pointed, and, gradually 
increasing in size and lustre, seemed to dicker like a meteor upon 
the verge of the horizon. While Edward watched diis phenomenon, 
the distant dash of oars was heard. The measured splash arrived near 
and more near ; and presently a loud whistle was heard in the same 
direction. His friend with the battle-axe iminediattly whistled clear 
and shrill, in reply to the signal; and a boat, manned with four or 
five Highlanders, pushed for a little inlet, near which Edward wa« 
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seated. He advanced to meet them with his attendant; was imme¬ 
diately assisted into the boat by the officious attention of two stout 
mountaineers; and had no sodher seated himself, than they resumed 
their oars, and began to row across tJic lake with great rapidity. 

‘ The party preserved silence, interrupted only by tlie monotonous 
and murmured chaunt of a Gaelic song, sung in a kind of low reci¬ 
tative by the steersman, and by the dash of the oars, which the 
notes seemed to regulate, as they dipped to them in cadence. The 
light, which they now approached more nearly, assumed a broader, 
redder, and more irregular splendour. It appeared plainly to be a 
large fire; but whether kindled upon an island or the mainland, Ed¬ 
ward could not determine. As he saw it, the red glaring orb seem¬ 
ed to rest on tlie very surface of the lake itself, and resembled the 
fiery vehicle in which the Evil Genius of an oriental tale traverses 
land and sea. They approached nearer; and the light of the fire 
sufficed to show that it was kindled at the bottom of a huge dark 
crag or rock, rising abruptly from the very edge of the water; its 
front, changed by the reflection to dusky red, formed a strange, and 
even awful contrast to the banks around, which were from time to 
time faintly and partially enlightened by pallid moonlight. 

‘ The boat now neared the shore, and Edward could discover that 
this large fire, am[ily supplied with branches of pine-wood by two 
figures, who, in the red reflection of its bght, appeared like de¬ 
mons, was kindled in the jaws of a lofty cavern, into which an inlet 
from the lake seemed to advance; and he conjectured, which was 
indeed true, that the fire had been kindled as a beacon to the boat¬ 
men on their return. They rowed right for the mouth of the cave; 
and then shipping their oars, permitted the boat to enter with 
the impulse which it had received. The skiff passed the little 
point, or platform, of rock on which the fire was blazing, and run¬ 
ning about two boats’ length farther, stopped where the cavern, for 
it was already arched overhead, ascended from tho>%(H|gr by five or 
six broad ledges of rock, so easy and regular, tlu^jPTOy might be 
termed natural step<5- At this moment, a quantify of water was 
suddenly flung upon the fire, which sunk with a hissing noise, and 
with it disappeared the light it had hitherto afforded. Four or five 
active arms lilted Wnverley u'lt of the boat, placed him on his feet, 
and almost carried him into tlie recesses of the cave. He made a 
few paces in darknc^s, guided in this moaner; and advancing to¬ 
wards a hum of voices, wjiich seemed to sound from the centre of 
the rock, at an acute turn Donald ikan Lean and his whole estab¬ 
lishment were before liis eyes. 

* The interior of the cave, which here rose very high, was illumin¬ 
ated by torches made of pine-tree, which emitted a bright and bicker- 
ing light, attended by a strong, though not unpleasant odour. Their 
light was assisted by the red glare of a large charcoal fire, round 
which were seated five or six armed Highlanders, while others were 
indistinctly seen couched on their plaids, in the more remote recesses 
M the cavern. In one large aperture, which the robl>er facetiously 
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called hk qmee (or paniry), there hung by the lieels the carcases of 
a Xiar ewe# and two cows# lately slaughtered* The principal 

inhabitant of this singular mansion# attended by Evan Dhu as mas¬ 
ter of ceremonies, came forward to meet his gu^st# totally different 
in appearance and manner from what his imagination had anticipat¬ 
ed* The profession which he followed—the wilderness in which he 
dwelt—the wild warrior forms that surrounded him, were all calcu¬ 
lated to inspire terror. From such accompaniments, Waverley pre¬ 
pared himself to meet a stern# gigantic, ferr>cipus figure, such as 
Salvator would have chosen to bt die central object of a group of 
banditti. 

• Donald Bean Lean was the very reverse of all these. He was 
thin in person and low in stature, with light sandy-coloured hair and 
small pale features, from which he derived his agnomen of Bean, or 
white; and although bis form was light, well proportioned, and ac¬ 
tive, he appeared, on die w’^hole, rather a diminutive and insignifi¬ 
cant figure. He had served in some inferior capacity in the French 
army, and in order to receive his English visitor in great form, and 
probably meaning, in his way, to pay him a compliment, he had laid 
aside the Highland dress for the time, to put on an old blue and red 
.uniform, and a feathered hat, in which he was far from showing to 
advantage, and indeed looked so incongiuous, compared with all a- 
round him, that Waverley would have been tempted to laugh# had 
laughter been either civil or safe. 

‘ Being placed at a convenient distance from the charcoal fire, the 
beat of which the season rendered oppressive, a strapping Highland 
damsel placed before Waverley, Evan, and Donald Bean, three 
cogues, or wooden vessels, composed of staves and hoops, containing 
hnrfohf a sort of strong soup made out of a particular part of the 
inside of the beeves. After this refreshment, which, though coarse, 
fatigue and hunger rendered palatable, steaks, roasted on the coals, 
were supplied in liberal abundance, and disappeared before Evan 
Dhu and their host wdth a f;roinpiitii£ie tliat seemed like magic, and 
astoni'^hed Waverley, w'lio was much puAzled t.> reconcile tlieir vo¬ 
racity with wh^it he had heard of the abstemiousness of the High- 
landcis.—A heath pallet, vith the Howeis stuck uppermost, had 
been prepared for liim in a recess of ihc c ive ; and here, covered 
with such spare plaids as could be mustered, he liy for some time 
watching the motions of ilie other inhabitants oi the cavern. Small 
parties of two or lliree entered or left the place without any other 
ceremony than a lew* words in Oaebc to the principal outlaw, and 
vrhen he fell asleep/to a tall Highlander win. acted as his lieutenant, 
and seemed to keep watch duiirg his’ lept'kse. Those who entered, 
seemed to have returned iVom some excursion, of which they report¬ 
ed tlie success, and went without farther ceiemony to the larder, 
where cutting with iheir diiks ibeir lations fiom the c*arcases which 
were thne suspended, they proceeded to broil and eat them at their 
own time and leisure. I'lie lii, ut va# unde: tuicCer ’egulation, 

vot, XXIV ? l7 I' 
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ing tfffved ont either by Donald himself, his lieutenant, or the strap* 
ping Highland girl aforesaid, who was the only female tiiat ap¬ 
peared. 

‘ At length the fluctuating groupes began to swim before the eyes 
of our hero as they gradually closed; nor did he reopen them till 
the morning sun was high on the lake without, though there was 
but a faint and glimmering twilight in the recesses V)f Uairnh an Ki, 
or the King’s cavern, as the abode of Donald Bean Lean was proud¬ 
ly denomin^ted. 

‘ When Kdvrard had collected Iris scuttled recollection, lie was 
surprised to observe the cavern totally deserted. Having arisen and 
put his dress in some order, he looked more accurately around him, 

but all was still solitarv. If it had not been for the decayed brands 

^ • 

of the fire, now sunk into grey ashes, and the remnants of the fes¬ 
tival, consisting of bones half burned and half gnawOd, and an empty 
keg or two, there remained no traces of Donald and his band. 
When Waverle}'^ sallied f.rtli to the entrance of the cave, he perceiv¬ 
ed that the point of rock, on which remained the mark of last night's 
beacon, w^as accessible by a small path, cither natural, or roughly 
hewn in the rock, along the little inlet of water which ran a few 
yards up into the cavern, wdicre, as in a wet*dock, the skiff which , 
brought him there the night before, was still lying moored. When 
l>e reached the small projecting platform on which the beacon had 
been established, he would have believed his farther progrt‘‘S by land 
impossible, only that it was scarce probable that the inhabitants of 
the ca\crn had not some mode of i^^^uing from it othenvi^se than by 
the lake. Accordingly, he soon observed one or two shelving stejis, 
or ledges of rock, at the very extremity of tlie hltle platform ; and 
making use of them as a staircase, he clambered by their means a- 
rouncl the projecting shoulder of the crag on wdiicli the eavern ojieii- 
ed, and, descending wdth some difticulty on the other side, lie tliiis 
gained tlie wdld and precipitous shores of a Highland loch, about 
four miles in length, and a mile and a half over, suriounded by heathy 
and savage mountauis, on the crests of which the inoining im&t 
still sleeping. 

* Near to the mouth of the cave he heard the nr)tts ( f a lively 
Gaelic song, guided by which, In a sunny recess, shaded by a gJit- 
teiing birch tree, and carpeted ivith a bank of firm while sand, he 
found the damsel of the Cavern, whose lay had nlieady reached him, 
busy, to the best of her power, in arranging to advantage a morn¬ 
ing rtp.ist of milk, eggs, birley bread, fiesli butter, and honeycomb. 
The poor giil had made a circuit of four noles that morning in 
search of the eggs, of tlie me<il wdj'ch baked her cakes, and of the 
other materials of the breakfast, being all delicacies wdiich she had 
to beg or borrow^ from distJiit cortag(*rs. 'fhe followers of Donald 
Bean Lean used little food except the flesh of the animals which tlity 
dri^we away from the Lowlands ; biead itself was a delicacy selJoni? 
thought of, because hard to be obtained ; and all the domesticae- 
commudations of milk,* poultry, butter, S.c. vuie cut tf die 
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tion in diis Scythian camp* Yet it must not bo omitted, that aU 
though Alice hard occupied a pvt of the morning in providing those 
accommodations for her guest which the cavern did not afford, she 
had secured time also to arrange her own person in her best trim. 
Her finery was very simple. A short russet-coloured jacket, and a 
petticoat, of scanty longitude, was her whole diess; but these were 
clean, and neatly arranged. A piece of scarlet embroidered cloth, 
called the finoodf confined her hair, which fell over it in a profusion 
of rich dark curls. The scarlet plaid, which formed part of her 
dress, was laid aside, that it might not impede her activity in at¬ 
tending the stranger. I should forget Alice’s proudest ornament, 
were I to omit mentioning a pair of gold ear-ring*;, and a golden ro¬ 
sary which her father (for she was the daughter of Donald Bean 
Lean) had brought from France-^the plunder probably of some bat¬ 
tle or storm. 

‘ Her form, though rather large for her years, was very well pro¬ 
portioned, and her demeanour had a naturil and rustic g^are, with 
nothing of tlie sheepishness of an ordinary peasant. The smiles, 
displaying a row of teeth of exquisite whiteness, and the laughing 
eyes, with which, in dumb-show, she gave Waveiky that morning 
greeting which she wanted English words to express, might have 
been interpreted by a coxcomb, or perhaps a young soldier, who, 
without being such, was conscious of a handsome person, as meant 
to convey more than the cnuitesy of a hostess. N )r do I take it up¬ 
on me to say, that,the little wild mountaineer would have welcomed 
any staid old gentleman advanced in life, thr Baron of Bradwirdme, 
for example, with the cheeiful pains which she bestowed upon Ed¬ 
ward’s accommodation. She seemed eag»r to place him by the 
meal which she had so sedulously arranged, and to which she now 
added a few bundles of cran-herries, gathered in an adjacent morass. 
Having had the sali-facti m of seeing him seated at his breajefast, 
she placed herself demurely upon a stone at a few yards distance, 
and appeared to watch with great domplacency for some opportu¬ 
nity of serving liim. 

^ Meanwhile Alice had made up in a small basket what she thought 
wor*^h removing, and flinging her plaid around her, she advanced up 
to Edward, and, w^ith the utmost simplicity, taking hold of his hand, 
offered her cheek to Lis salute, dropping, at the same time, her lit¬ 
tle counes 3 \ Evan, who was esteemed a wag among the mountain 
fair, advanced, as if to secure a similar favour; but Alice, snatching 
up her basket, escaped up the rocky bank as fiettly as a deer, and, 
tuining round and laughing, called something out to him in Gaelic, 
which he answered in the same tone and language ; then w’^aving 
her hand to Edward, she resumed hci ro.id, and was soon lost among 
the thickets, though they continued for some time to hear her lively- 
carroi, as she proceeded gaily on her sohtaiy journey. ’ I. 24'0-270. 

From this o\traoidinar> expedition, \\ averJey conducted 
Ihy his guide to the casllc of Vicli Ian Vohr hinisc'f, who rccclv- 
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cd him with the greatest hospitality, and whose imposing per¬ 
son and address are admirably described. 

‘ An air of openness and affability increased the favourable im¬ 
pression derived from this handsome and dignified exterior. Yet a 
ikilfnl pliysiognoroist would have been less satisfied with the coun¬ 
tenance on the second than on the first view. The eyebrow and 
upper-lip bespoke something of the habit of peremptory command 
and decisive superiority. Even his courtesy, though open, frank, 
and unconstrained, seemed to indicate a sense of personal inipf rt- 
ance ; and upon any check or accidental excitation, a sudden, though 
transient lour of the eye, showed a hasty, haughty, and vindictive 
temper, not less to be dreaded because it seemed much under its 
owner's command. In short, the countenance of the chieftain re¬ 
sembled a smilirg summer's day, in which, notwithstanding, we are 
made sensible by certain though slight signs, that it may tliunder 
and lighten before the close of evening.' I. 284, 285. 

Here he is first enterlaiiicd with a genuine picture of the state 
and hospitality of an ancient Higlilaiid chieftain. Nothing can 
be added to the spirit and expression of the following powerful 
delineation. 

* The hall in which the feast was prepared, occupied all the first 
story of Ian nan Chaistel's or iginal erection, and a huge oaken table 
extended through its whole length. The apparatus for dinner was 
simple, even to rudeness; and the company numerous, even to 
crowding. At the head of the table was the chief himself, with Ed¬ 
ward, and two or three Highland visitors of neighbouring clans; 
the elders of his own tribe, wadsetters and tacksmen, as tliey were 
called, who occupied portions of his estate as mortgagers or lessees, 
sat next in rank ; beneath them, their sons and nephews, and foster¬ 
brethren ; then the ofiicers of the Chief’s hf)Usehold, according to 
their order ; and, lowest of all, the tenants who actually cultivated 
the ground. Even bcy'uid this long perspective, Edward might see 
upon the green, to wliich a huge pair of f )lding doors opened, a 
multitude of lligMander*! of a yet inferior description, who, never- 
thele^'s, were considered as guests, and had their share both of the 
countenance of the entertainer, and of the cheer of the day. In the 
distance, and fiuctiiating round this extreme verge of the banquet, 
was a changeful gioup of women, ragged boys and girls, beggars, 
ycur.g and old, large greyhounds, and teiriers, and pointers, and 
curs of low^ degree; all of wht'm took some interest, more or less 
immediate, in the main action of the piece. 

* This hospitality, appaienily unbounded, had yet its line of eco¬ 
nomy. Some pains had been bestowed in dressing the dishes oi fish, 
game, See. v.djich were at the upptr end of the table, and immedi¬ 
ately under the eye of the Englisli stranger. Lower down stood 
immense clumsy j‘»Ints of mutton and beef, which, but for the ab¬ 
sence of pork, abhorred in the Highlands, resembled the rude festi¬ 
vity of die banquet of Penelope’s suitors. Put the central dish was 
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a yearling lamb, called ** a hog in harst, roasted whole. It was 
set upon Its legs, with a bunch of parsley in its mouth, and was 
probably exhibited in that farni to gratify the pride of the cook, 
who piqued himself more on the plenty than the elegance of his 
master’s table. The sides of this poor animal were fiercely attacked 
by the clans-men, some with dirks, others with the knives which 
were usually in the same sheath with the dagger, so that it was soon 
rendered a mangled and rueful spectacle. Lower down still, the 
victuals seemed of yet coarser quality, though sufficiently abundant. 
Broth, onions, cheese, and the fragments of the feast, regaled the 
sons of Ivor, who feasted in the open air. 

‘ The liquor was supplied in the same proportion, and under si¬ 
milar regulations. Excellent rlaict and clvampagne were liberally 
distributed among the Chief’s immediate neighbours ; whiskey, plain 
or diluted, and strong-beer, refreshed those who sat near the lower 
end. Nor did this inequality of distribution appear to give the least 
offence. Every one present understood that his taste was to be 
formed according to the rank which he held at table; and conse¬ 
quently, the tacksmen and their dependants always professed the 
wine was too cold for their stomachs, and called, apparently out of 
choice, for the liquor which was assigned to them from economy. 
The bagpipers, three in number, screamed, during the whole time 
of dinner, a tremendous war-tune ; and the echoing of the vaulted 
roof, and clang of the Celtic tongue, produced such a Babel of 
noi^s, that Waveiley dreaded his ears would never recover it. 
Mac-Iv(*i, indeed, apologized foi the confusion occasioned by so 
large a party, and pleaded the necessity of his situation, on which 
unlimited hospitality was imposed as a paramount duty, “ These 
stout idle kinsmen of mine, ” he said, “ account my estate as held 
in trust for their support; and 1 must find them beef and ale, wliile 
the rogues will do nothing for themselves but practise the broad¬ 
sword, or wander about the hills shooting, fishing, hunting, drink¬ 
ing, and making love to the lasses of the strath. But what can I 
do, Captain Waverley ? every thing will keep after its kind, whe¬ 
ther It Ije a hawk or a Highlander. ” 'fhen, turning to the compa¬ 
ny, he proposed the “ Health of Captain V7aveiley, a worthy friend 
of his kind neighbour and ally, the Baron of Bradwardiiie. ” 

“ He is welcc^me hither, ” said one of the ciders, “ if he come 
from Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine. ”—‘‘ I say nay to that, ” said 
an old man, who appArervly did not mean to pledge the toast. “ 1 
say nay to that;—while there is a green leaf in the forest, there will 
be fraud in a Comyne. ”—There is nothing but honour in the Ba¬ 
ron tT Bradwardine, answered anotlier ancient; and the guest 
that comes hither from him should be welcome though he came with 
blood on his hand, unless it were bh)od of the race of Ivor. ’’—The 
old man, whose cup remained full, leplied, “ There has been blood 
enough of the race of Ivor on the hand of Bradwardine.”—Ah ! 
iiailenkeiroch, ” replied the fiist, “ y()U tiiink rather of the flash of 
the carbine at rlie Manis of Tully-Veolin, lJun l)ie glance of the 
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jBwnrd tliat fought for the cause at Proud Preston. And well I 
may, ’’ answered Ballenkeirnch ; “ the flash of the gun cost me a 
fair-lial;ed son, and the glance of the sword has done but little for 
King .Tame*. ” 

The C’hieltain, in two words of French, explained to Waverley 
that the Baron had shot this <»ld man's son in a fray near Tiilly- 
Veolan about seven years since; and then hastened to remove Bal- 
lenkeiroch^s prejudice, by informing him that averley was an 
^Englishman, unconnected by birth or alliance with the family of 
Bradwardiiie ; upon which the old gentleman raised the hitherto un¬ 
tasted cup, and coiirteouily drank to his health. This ceremony 
being requited in ki*',d, the Chieftain uiade a signal for the pipes to 
cease, and said, aloud, Wliero the song hidden, my friends-, 
that Mic-Mur rough cannot find it? Mac Murrough, the family 
bhairdh, an aged mar, immediately took the hint, and began to 
chaunt, with low and raoid utterance, a piofusion of Celtic verses, 
which were received by the audience with all the applause of enllui- 
sia»5m. As he advanced in Lis declamation, his ardour seemed to 
increase. He hrd at fir .t spoken with his eyes fixed on the ground; 
he row cast them around as if beseechinsr, and anon as if command¬ 
ing attention, and his tones rose int(' wild and impassioned notes, ac- 
con'panied with appropriate gesture. He seemed to Edward, who 
aticn ‘cd K' him with much interest, to recite many proper names, 
to lament the dead, to apostrophize the absent, to exhort and en¬ 
treat md animate those who w^ere preacnt. Waverley thought he 
even discerned his ow-n name, and was convinced his conjecture was 
right, from the eyes of tlie crympany being at that moment turned 
towards him simulcancouslyx d'he ardour of the poet appeared to 
communicate itself to the audience. Their wnld and sun burned 
countenances assumed a fiercer and more anim ited expreo‘-irn ; all 
bent forwards towards the reciter; many sprung up and waved i) eir 
arms in ecstacy ; and some laid their hands on their swords. When 
the song ceased, there wms a deep pause, wliile the aioujed feelings t.f 
the poet and of the hearers gradually subsided into their usual dian- 
nel. ’ I. 305-31 

These are unconscionable extracts; but w’o are persnathil 
our readers will not tlnnk lliem tedious. w e mU'-t now ti t at 
them with a glimpse (>r lire gifted (JilfiJlan, info 'whose charge 
Waverley was delivered after Ills detention on riic Iligliland bor¬ 
der. The peivons wdio had tlic charge of luin, hncl been wait¬ 
ing some time for tins pioub voluiiLeer—and at length they hear 
the dimn of his party. 

‘ They sof n recegnized in solemn march, first, the performer 
upon tlie ciruin; secondly, a large flag of four ccunpartmeiits, on 
which were inscribed the woids, Covin vnt, Kikk, King, King¬ 
doms. The person who was honoured w-iili tlii^ charge was folh w'td 
by the commander of the part}, a thin, claik, rigid looking man, 
'itfeout sixty }eais old. d'ho spiiitnal pride, wliich, in mine Host of 
file CandL’ttick, mantled in a sort oi sup^iciiicnis hyni crlsy, w'asj. 
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an thia man’s face, elevated, and yet darkened by p;enuine and un- 
doubting fanaticism. It was impossible to behold him without the 
imagination placing him in some sttange crisis, where religious z(m1 
was the ruling principle. A martyr at the stake, a soldier in the 
field, a lonely and banished wanderer consoled by the intensity and 
supposed purity ol' his faith under every earthly privation ; perhaps 
a persecuting inquisitor, as terrific in powei as unjielding in adver¬ 
sity; any of these seemed congenial characters to this personage. 
With these high traits of energy, diere was something in the aflftct- 
ed precision and solemnity of his dopoitment and discouise, that bor¬ 
dered upon the ludicrous ; so that, according to the mood of the 
spectaioi’s mind, and the light under 'v\hich Mi Gilfillan pTcscuted 
himself, one might have feared, admired, or laughed at him, flis 
dress was that of a west-country peasant, of bett.'i mtcilal- indeed 
than that of the lower rank, but in no respect air cti either tlie 
mode of tlie age, or of the Scottish gentry at any peiiod. 
arms w^ere a bioad-svvord and pistols, which, fiorn the antiquity of 
their appearance, might have seen the rout of Pentland, or Bothwcll 
Brigg. 

‘ As he came up a few steps to meet Maj^r Alelvi^le, and touched 
solemnly, but slignily, his huge and ovtrbiimmt 1 blue bonnet, in 
answer to the Major, had courteously raised a sraall triangular 
gold-laced hat, Waverlcy was irresist4bi]y impressed with the idea 
that he beheld a leader of the Roundheads of yore, in conference 
with one of Marlborough’s captains. The gioup of about thirty 
armed men v^ho followtd tliis giftrd commander, was of a motley 
description. Tljey were in ordinary Lowland dresses, of different 
colours, which, contrasted with tlie arm: which they bore, gave them 
an irregular and mobbish appearance—so much is the eye accustom¬ 
ed to connect uniformity of dress with the military character. 

‘ The Major, however, greeting Air Gilhllan civilly, request¬ 
ed to know if he had leceived the letter he sent to him upon his 
march, and could undertake the charge of the state prisoner whom 
'he there mentioned, as far as Stirling C’astle. “ Yea,” was the 
concise reply of the Cameronian leader, in a voice which seemed to 
issue fiom the vqij I tub a of hi:> pci son. 

“ But your escort, Mr Gillillan, is not so strong as 1 expected, ”— 

Some of the people, ” replied Gilfillan, “ hungered and were a- 
thirst by the way, and tarried until their poor souls were refreshed 
with the word. ”—J am sorry, sir, you did not trust to your re¬ 
freshing your men at CaiinvreLkan ; whatever my house contains, 
is at the command of persons employed in the set vice.It was 
not of creature-comforts I spake,” ansv/ertd the Covenanter, re¬ 
garding Major Alelville widi something like a smile of contempt; 
“ liowbcit, 1 tliank you ; hut the people remained w'aiiing upon the 
precious Mr Jabedi Jlentowel for the out-pouring of tue afternoon ex¬ 
hortation.”— ‘ And have you, sir, when the rebels are about to 
spread themselves through this country, actually led a great part ol 
syour command at a field-preaching ? ”—Gilfillan again smiled scorr.« 
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fully as he made this indirect answer,—-*' Even thus are the children 
of this world wiser in their generation than the children of light. 

—" However, sir, said the Major, " as you arc to take charge of 
this gentleman to Stirling, and deliver him, with these papers, into 
the hands of Governor Blakeney, I beseech you to observe some 
rules of military discipline upon your march. For example, I would 
advise you to keep your men more closely together, and that each, 
in his march, should cover his tile-leader, instead of straggling like 
geese upon a common ; and, for fear of surprise, I further recom¬ 
mend to you to form a small advance-party of your best men, with 
a single vidette in front of the whole march, so that when you ap¬ 
proach a village or wood ”—(Here the Major interrupted himself)— 
*' But'as I don’t observe you listen to me, Mr GilHllan, I suppose 
I need not give myself the trouble to say more upon the subject.—^ 
You are a better judge, unquestionably, than I am of the measures 
to be pursued ; but one thing I would have you well aware of, that 
you are to treat this gentleman, your prisoner, with no rigour or in¬ 
civility, and are to subject him to no oilier restraint than is necessary 
for his security. ” 

" I have looked into my commission/’ said Mr Gilfillan, “ sub¬ 
scribed by a worthy and professing nobleman, William Earl of Glen- 
cairn ; nor do I find it thertin set down that I am to receive any 
charges or commands anenl my doings from Major William Melville 
of Cairnvreckin. ” 

* Major Melville reddened even to the woll-powdered ears which 
appeared beneath his neat military siJc-ciiils, the more so as he ob¬ 
served Mr Morton smile at the same moment. “ Mr Gilfillan,” he 
answered, with some asperity, “ I beg ten tliou-and pardons for in¬ 
terfering with a person of your importance. I thought, however, 
that as you have been bred a grazier, if T mistake not, there might 
be occasion to remind you of the difference between Highlanders and 
Highland cattle ; and if you should happen to meet with any gcnlle- 
man who has seen strvice, and is disposed to speak upon the subject, 
1 should still innagine that listening to him would do you no sort of 
barm. But 1 h'lve done, and have only once mote to recommend 
this gentleman to your civility, as well as to )our custody.” ’ II. 
187—lOl. 

^losl of the cxlrarts we have ntnv niaje are somewhat of a 
ludicrous character; but tlic author’s p(?wers are by no means 
liiiiiled to rejiiC'entations ot tbi‘- debtlijition—nor are we aware 
of many things, either in poetry oi prose, more striking and 
juipressiw than t!ic closing 'CC»U“ ol the gall tnt Fergus and his 
faithful attendant, vu j ' made pii-oinrs, as has been al¬ 

ready mentioiietT, in the night -hiiaji-.!} at Giilton, and arraigned 
ill Carlib’e \^he:i the Ji»v can., tn vhat had csripcd the 

jnercjIe''S .-.word of llic • ictor. Wavei.ey ;irivcMi ju as the fatal 
verdict had been given in. 

• He piesscd into the cou^r, vlfch wa'? crowded ; but 

his arriving fi-ai: i1m‘ n dt, a 11 ' li c\*T^‘Tie r ig/irncjS and agi- 
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tatioHy it was suppose^ he was a relation of the prisoners, and people 
made way for him. It was the third sitting of the court, and there 
were two men at the bar. The verdict of Guilty was already pro¬ 
nounced. Edward just glanced at the bar during the momentous 
pause which ensued. There was no mistaking the stately form and 
noble features of Fergus Mac-Ivor, although his dress was squalid^ 
and his countenance tinged with the sickly yellow hue of long and 
close imprisonment. By his side was Evan M'tccombich. Edward 
felt sick and dizzy as he gazed on them ; but he was recalled to 
himself as the clerk of Arraigns pn^aounced the solemn words: 

Fergus Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich, otherwise called Vich Ian 
Vohr, and Evan Mac-Ivor, in the Dhu of 'Farr iscleiigh, otherwise 
called Evan Dhu, otherwise called Evan Maccombich, or Evan Dhu 
Maccombich—you and each of you, stand attainted cf Jiigh treason. 
What have you to say for yourselves, why the Court should not pro¬ 
nounce judgment against you, that you die according to law ? 

‘ Fergus, as the presiding judge was putting on the fatal cap of 
judgment, placed his own bonnet upon his head, regarded him with 
a stedfast and stern look, and replied, in a film voice, “ 1 cannot let 
this numerous audience suppose that to such an appeal I have no 
answer to make. But what 1 have to a^iy, you would not bear to 
hear ; for my defence would be your condemnation. Proceed, then, 
in the name of God, to do what is permitted to you. Yesterday, 
and the day before, you have condemned loyal and honourable blood 
to be poured forth like wau ’*—- pare not mine—Were that f>f all my 
ancestors in my veins, 1 would liave peril’d it in this quarrel. He 
resumed his seat, and refu'.ed again to rise. 

‘ F^van Maccombich looked a.t him with great earnestness, and, 
rising up, seemed anxious to speak ; but the confusion of the court, 
and the perplexity arising from thinking in a language different 
from that in which he was to express himself, kept him silent. There 
was a murmur of compassum among the spectators, from the idea 
that the poor fellow intended to plead the influence of his supeiior as 
an excuse for his crime. The judge commanded silence, and en¬ 
couraged Evan to proceed. 

“ I was only ganging to say, my lord, ” said Evan, in v»hat he 
meant to be an insinuiting manner, “ thit if your excellent honour, 
and the honourable court, would let Vich Ian Vohr go free just this 
once, and let him gae back to France, and no to trouble King 
George’s government agam, that ony six o the very best of his clan 
will be Willing to be justified in his stead ; and if you’ll just let me 
gae down to Glenyiaquoich, I’ll fetch them up to ye ir.yscll, to head 
or hang, and you may begin wi* me the very first man. ” 

* Notwithstanding die solemnity of the occasion, a sort of laugh was 
heard in the court at the extraordiniry nature of the proposal. "Fhe 
judge checked this indecency; and Evan, looking sternly around, 
when the murmur abated, If the Sixnn gentlemen arc laughing, *’ 
lie Sriid, ‘‘ because a poor man, sneo as me, thinks my life, or the life 
pf six of my degree^ is worth that of Vich Ian Voli:, its like enough 
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they may he very right; but if they laugh because they think I 
would not keep my word, and come back to redeem him, I can tell 
them they ken neithtr the heart of a Hlelandmany nor the honour of 
a genTleman. ’’ 

‘ 'fhore was no f.irther inclmntion to laugh among tlie audience, and 
a de.id silence ensued, ’ III, 303. 

From this heart-lhrillmg scone* Wavcriey pussecl almost im¬ 
mediately to Jinolhcr still rnoio agonizing—in an interview with 
llie heart-Irrokcn, Init still liigh-hiinded h'lora. lie sent her a 
^hort note, reqiu .-ting to be adniitlfd to her presence. 

‘ 'fhe messenger brought back a letier in Tloia’s beautiful Italian 
hand, which sce-ned scarce to tremble even under this load of mi¬ 
sery. “ Miss Flora Mac-Ivor, ” the letter bore, “ could not refuse 
to see the de.nvst fiiend of her dear brother, even in her present cir- 
cumfsTances of unparalleled distress. ** 

* When Edward reached Miss M.ac-Ivor’s present place rf abode, 
he was instantly admitted. In a large and gloomy tapestried apart¬ 
ment, Flora was seated by a lattif'cd window, sewing what seemed 
10 be a garment of white flannel. At a little distance sat an elderly 
woman, apparently a foreigner, and of a religions order. She was 
reading in a book of catholic devotion; but, when Waverley enteied, 
laid it on the table and left the room. Flora rose to receive him, 
and stretched out her hand ; but neither ventured to attempt speech. 
Her fine complexion was totally gone ; her person considerably ema¬ 
ciated ; and her face and hands, as white as the purest statuary mar¬ 
ble, forming a sti*ong contrast with her sable dress, and jet-black 
hair. Yet, amid these marks of distress, there was nothing negK- 
gent or ill-arranged about her dress—even her hair, though totally 
without ornament, was disposed with her usual attention to neatness. 
The first words she uttered, were, ‘‘ Have you seen him i “ Alas, 
no,” answered Wavcriey, “ I have been refused admittance.It 
accords with the rest, ’’ she said; “ but we must submit. Shall 
you obtain leave, do you suppose ? For—for—to-morrow ? 

t>aid Waverley ; but muttering the last word so faintly tliat it was al- 
tnoat unintelligible.—“ Aye, then or never, ** said Flora, until ”— 
she added, looking upAvard, “ the time when, I trust, we shall all 
meet. Hut I hope you will see him while earth yet bears him. He 
always loved you at his heart, though—but it is vain to talk of the 
past. “ Vain indeed 1 ” echoed Waverley.—Or even of the fu¬ 
ture, my good friend, so far as earthly events are <x)ncerned ; for 
iiow often have f pictured to myself the strong possibility of this 
Iiorrid issue, and tasked inystlf to consider how 1 could support niy 
part; and yet, how far has .all niy anticipation fallen short of the 
tinimaginable hitroiness of this hour?'’—“ Dear Flora, if your 
strength of mind”—“ Ay, theie it is,” she answeied, somewhat 
wildly ; “ there is, Mr Waverley, there is a busy devil at my heart, 
xh'At whispers—bur it weie madness to listen to it—that the strength 
of mind on which Flora piided herself has—niurdeied her brother 1*' 
Good Goa I how can }cu give utterance to a thought so shoci.- 
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ing ? ” &c .—* Flora had soon ceased to listen to Edward, and was 
again intent upon her needle-work.—“ Do you remember, ” she stid, 
looking up with a ghastly smile, you once found me making Fer¬ 
gus's bride-favour, and now I am sewing his bridal-garment; our 
friends here," said she, with suppressed emotion, “ aie to give hal¬ 
lowed earth in their chapel to the bloody reliques of the last Vich 
Ian Vohr. But they will not all rest together ; no—his head !—*-1 
shall not have the last miserable satisfaction of kissing the cold lips 
of my dear, dear Fergus!"—III. 306-ol2. 

We cannot resist giving the last dreadlixl act of the tragedy.— 
There never, pcrha[)s, was a more powerful or more natural pic¬ 
ture of heroism and gallantry of temper. 

^ After a sleepless night, the first dawn of morning found Waver- 
ley on the esplanade in front of the old Gothic gate of Carlisle Cas¬ 
tle. But he paced it long in every direction, before the hour when, 
according to the rules of the garrison, the gates were opened, and 
the drawbridge loweied. He produced bis order to the serjeaiit of 
the guard, and was admitted. The place of Fergus’s confinement 
was a gloomy and vaulted apartment in the central part of the cas¬ 
tle ; a huge old tower, supposed to be of great antiquity, and sur¬ 
rounded by outworks, seemingly of Hcniy Vlif.'s time, or some¬ 
what later. The grating of the huge old-fashioned bars and bolts, 
withdrawn for the purpose of ad mil ting Edward, was answered by 
the clash of chains, as the uniortiinaie Chieftain, strongly and heav¬ 
ily fettered, sliuffied along die stone floor of his prison, to ding hipi- 
iclf into his friend’s arms. 

My dear Edwird, ” he said, in a firm and even cheerful voice, 

this is truly kind. I heard of your approaching happiness with 
the highest pleasure; and how does Rose i and how is our old 
whimsical friend the Baron? Well, I am sure, from your looks— 
and how will you settle precedence between the three ermines pas¬ 
sant and the bear and boot-jack ? ”—IIow, O how, my dear Fer¬ 
gus, can you talk of such things at such a moment ? "—“ Why, wc 
hav^e entered C’arlisle wrtli happier auspices, to be sure—on the Ifith 
of November last, for example, when we marched in, side by side, 
and hoisted the white flag on these antient tow ers. But I am no boy, 
to sit down and because the luck has gone against me, 1 knew 

the stake which I risked; we played the g ime boldly, and the for¬ 
feit shall be paid manfully. "—“ You are rich, ” he said, VVaver- 
Jey, and you are generous; when you hear of these pair Mac-Ivors 
being distressed about their miserable possessions iry some harsh over¬ 
set r or agent of government, remember you have worn their tartan, 
and arc an adopted son ol their race. The Baron, who knows our 
manners, and lives near our countiy, will apprize you of the time 
and means to be their protector. Will you promise this to tire last 
Vich Ian Vohr?—Edwaid, as may well be believed, pledged hi-, 
word; which he afieiwards so amply redeemed, that his memory 
jtill lives in the«»e glens by tiu* name of the Friend of the Sons of Ivor, 

Would to " continued tJ.e Chieftain, ' I could be<jueaik 
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to you my rights to the love and obedience of this primitive and 
brave race :—or at lea‘?t, as I have striven to do> persuade poor Evan 
to accept of his life upon tlieir terms ; and be to you, wliat he has 

been to me, tjie kindest—the bravest—the most devoted-" The 

teais which his own fate could not draw forth, fell fast for that of 
bis foster-brother.—“ Uut,’’ said he, drying them, “ that cannot be. 
You cannot be to them Vich Ian Vohr ; and these three magic 
'words,” said he, lidf smiling, “ are the only Oj>ni Se,\aj}?r to their 
feelings and sympithics; and poor Evan must attend his fos'er- 
brother in dcadi, as he has done through his vrhole life. ”—“ And 
1 am sure, ” said M.iccombich, raising himself from the floor, on 
which, for fear of inteiriipting tljcir conversation, he had lain so 
still, that, in the obscurity of the apartment, Edward was not aware 
of his presence,—I am sure Evan never desired nor deserved a bet¬ 
ter end than juat to die with his cJiicttain. ” 

* A tap at the door now annnanced the arrival of the priest; and 
Edward retired, while he administered to both prisoners the last ritei 
of religion, in the mode w’hich the Church of Rome piescribes. In 
about an hour lie w’as re-admitted. Soon after a file of soldiers en¬ 
tered with a blacksmirh, who struck the fetters from tlie legs of the 
prisoners—You see the compliment tlicy pay to'our Highland 
strength and courage—we have lain cliairAd heie like wild beasts, 
till our legs are cramped into palsv ; and when they free us, they 
send six soldiers with loaded muskets to prevent our taking the castle 
hy storm. ”—Shortly afurwards the drums of the garrison beat to 
arms. ** That is the last turn-out, ” said Fergus, ‘‘ that I shall hear 
and obey. And now, my dear, dear Edward, ere we part let us 
speak of Flora,—a subject w^hich awakes the teiiderest feeling that 
yet thrills witliin me.”—“ We part not/*” said W’^aveiley.— 
“ O yes, we do, you must come no farther. Not that I fear what is 
to follow for myselt, ” he said proudly ; ‘‘ Nature has her tortures 
as well as art, and how happy should we think the man who es¬ 
capes from the throes of a mortal and painful disorder, in the space 
of a short half-lioui ? And this matter, spin it out as they wdll, 
cannot last longer. But what a dying man can suffer firmly, may 
kill a living friend to look upon.—This same law of high treason,** 
he continued, wiili astonishing firmness and cpmposuie, ** is one of 
the blessings, Edward. w.iih which your free country has accommo¬ 
dated poor old Scotland ;—her own jurisprudence, as I have heard, 
was much milder. But I suppose, one day or other—when there 
are no longer any v/ild Highlanders to benefit by its tender mercies 
•—they wdll hh>t it from tlicir records, as levelling them with a na¬ 
tion of cannibaE. The mummeiy, tv>o, of exposing the senseless 
head! they have not the wit to grace mine with a paper coronet; 
iheie would be some satire in that, Edwaid. J hope they will set it 
on the Scotch gate thong’’, rl^at I n ay loiyk, iven after death, to tlie 
blue hills of my ovx^n coimii', that 1 love so dearly ! ” 

‘ A bu<;tle, and the sound r*! wheels and horses’ feet, was now heard 
in tlie court yard <’f the castle.—An officer now appeared, and intiinal- 
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ed that the High Sheriff and his attendants w-iited before the gate of 
the castle, to claim the bodies of Fergus Mac-Ivor and Evan Maccom- 
bich : ‘‘ I come, said Fergus. Accordirgiy’, supporting Edward 
by the arm, and followed by Ev,an Dbii and the priest, he moved down 
the stairs of the tower, the soldiers bringing up die reai. The court 
was occupied by a squadron of dragoons and a battalion of infantry, 
drawn up in hollow square. Within their rankb w die sledge, or hur-» 
die, on w'hich the prisoners were to be drawii to die pUcc of execution^ 
about a mile distant from Carlisle. It was painieJ black, and drawn 
by a white horse At one end of the vehicle sate the ecutioner, a 
horrid looking fellow, as beseemed his tr »de, w^ith the bioad axe in 
his hand ; at the other end, next the horse, was an enip»y seat for 
two persons. Through the deep and dark Gr*thic archway that o- 
pciied on the draw'bridge, w^cre seen on horseback the High SherifF 
and his attendants, whom the etiquette betwixt the civil and milita¬ 
ry powers did rot permit to come farther. “ This is w^ell got n* for 
a closing scene, ’’ said Fergus, smiling disdainfully as he gazed a- 
round upon the apparatus of terror. Evan Dhu exclaimed with some 
eagerness, after looking at the dragoons, These are the very chields 
that galloped off at Gladsinuir, ere we could kill a dozen o’ them. 
They look bold enough now, however. ” The piicst entreated him 
to be silent. 

* The sledge now approached, and Fergus turning round embraced 
Waverley, kissed him on each side of tlie face, and stepped nimbly 
into his place. Evan sate dow»n hy his side. The priest wms to fol¬ 
low in a carriage belonging to his patron, the Catholic jjentleman at 
whose house Flora resided. As Fergus waved his hand to Edward* 
the ranks closed around the sledge, and the whole procession began 
to move forward. There was a momentary stop at tlie gateway^ 
while the Governor of the castle and tlie Ilyh SheriflF went through 
a short ceremony, the military ofRcer there delivering over the per¬ 
sons of the criminals to the civil pow^r. God save King George ! 
said the High Sheriff. When the formality concluded, Feigus stood 
erect in the sledge, and, with a firm and steady voice, replied, “ God 
save King Jameit! These were the last words which Waverley 
heard him speak. 

‘ The procession resumed its march, and the sledge vanished from 
beneath the portal, under which it had stopped for an instant. The 
dead march, as it is called, was instantly heard ; and its melancholy 
sounds were mingled with those of a muHied peal, tolled from the 
neighbouring cathedral. The sound of the military music died a- 
way as the procession moved on ; the sullen clang of the bells was 
soon heard to sound alone. 

* The last of the soUi^rs had now disappeared from under the 
vaulted archway throu^^h which they had been hling for several mi¬ 
nutes; the court-yard wit, now totally omptr, but Waverley still 
stood rfjere as if sinpifiod, his eyes fixed upon the dark j»ass where 
he had so lately seen the last glimpse of his friend —At length, a 
female servant of tlxe governor; struck with suiprise and compassion 
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at the stupiflcd misery which his countenance expressed, ashed biia^ 
if })e w^'uld not walk into her master^s house and sit down ? She 
was obliged to repeat her question twice, ere he comprehended hei'^ 
but at length it recalled him to himself.-^Declining the courtesy, by 
a hasty gesture, lie pulled his hat over his eyes, and, leaving the cas¬ 
tle, walked as swiftly as he could through the empty streets, till he 
regained his inn; then tlirew himself into an apartment and bolted 
the door. 

‘ In about an liour and a half, which seemed an age of unutterable 
suspense, the sound of the drums and fifes performing a lively air, 
and the confused murmur of the crowd which now filled the streets, 
50 lately deserted, appiised him that all was over, and that the mi¬ 
litary and populace w<^ie returning from the dreadful scene. 1 will 
not attempt to describe his sensations. III. 31.5-329. 

Though wc have encroached so long already u-pon the pa¬ 
tience 01 our readers, we cannot take our leave of them with so 
tragical a citation. There is a happy mixture of the ludicrous 
and interesting in tlic account of the poor Baron of Bradward- 
inc’s situation after the final discomfiture of his party. His 
estate had been forfeited of course, and his mansion desolated ;— 
hut he had found a safe asjlum in the cottage of an old retainer 
of the family,—fioin which, how’cvor, he used to retire to a 
still more secure lurking-place, when the danger of discovery 
seen ed to grow imminent. Waveilcy with sonic dilficulry dis¬ 
covers l)im in the cottage ;—but, at the peep of dawn, lie deenus 
it expedient to repair to his othcT hold. 

‘ “ I must go back, ” he said to Waverle)", ‘‘ to my cove; will 
you walk down tlie gltm wi’ me ? ” They went out together, and 
followed a narrow and entangled footpath, which the occasional 
passage of anglers, or wood-cutters, liad traced by the bide of the 
stre'am. On their way, the Ilaion explained to Waverlcy, that he 
would be under no danger in reinaiTiing a day or two at Tully-Veo- 
lan, and even in being seen w^alking about, if he used the precau¬ 
tion of pretending ih it he was looking at the estate as agent, or sur¬ 
veyor, for an Ergli.^h gentleman, who designed to he purchaser.— 
AVilli this view, he recommended to him to visit the Baillie, who 
still lived at the factor’s house, called Little Vcolan, about a mile 
from t!ie village, though he was to remove at next term, Stanley’s 
1 asspoit w ould be an answer to the officer wlio commanded the mi- 
hiary ; and as to any of tlie country people wlio might recognize 
A^^a\erley> the Baron assured him he w^as in no danger of being be¬ 
trayed by them. 

* ** I believe, ” said the old man, “ half the people of the barony 
know that the aiild laird is somewduMC hereabout ; for I sec they do 
not suffer a single bairn to come lif-rc a bird-ue*-ting ; a practice, 
whilk, while I was in full p^)sse^siou of my power as baron, I was 

able totally to interdict. N.iy, I olten find bit-^ of thiiigs in my 
that tlie poor bodies, (lod help tliciii 1 leave there, because 
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Uiey ihink they may be useful to me. I hope they will get a wiser 
master, and as kind a one as f was« " 

‘ A natural sigh closed the sentence ; but the quiet equanimity 
with ^ich the Baron endured his mihibi tunes, had something in it 
veneMkle, and even sublime. There was no fruitless repining, no 
turbid melancholy; he bore his lot, and tlie hardships which it in¬ 
volved, with a pood-humoured, though serious comf>obure, and used 
no violent language against tlic prevailing party. 

* 1 did what I thought my duty,’^ said the good old man, ** and 

doubtless they are doing what they think theirs. It prieves me some¬ 
times to look upon these blackened walls of tihe house of my ances'- 
tors; but doubtless officers eannot always keep the soldiers' hand 
from depredation and spuilzie ; and Gustavus Adolphus himself, as 
ye niay reatl in Colonel Muuro his Expedition with the worthy Scots 
regiment called Mackay's regiment, did often permit it.—Indeed, i 
have myself seen as sad sights as Tully-Veolan novi^ is, when 1 serv¬ 
ed with the Maresclial Duke of Berwick. To be sure we may say 


w ith Virgilius Maro, Fuiwin Trois 


— and there\s the end of an auld 


sang. But houses and f.innlies and men liave a’ stood lang enough 
wlien they have stood till they fall wi' honour; and now I hac gotteji 
a bouse that is not unlike a donim tdlima —they were now standing 
below a steep rock.—We poor Jacobites,” continued the Baron, 
looking up, ‘‘ arc mnv like tht‘ conics in Holy Scri})ture, (which tlie 
great traveller Poco( ke calkll* Jeiboa), a fctble people, that make 
our abode in tlie rocks. So, fare you well, my good lad, till we meet 
at Janet’s in the even, for I must get into my Patnios, which is no 
easy matter for my auUl stiff limbs. ” 

‘ With that he began to ascend the rock, striding, with the help 
of bis liands, from one precarious footstep to another, till he got a- 
bout half way up, where two or three bushes concealed the mouth 
of a hole, resembling an oven, into •which the Baron insinuated, fir^t 


Ids head and shoulders, and then, by slow gradation, the rest of hi.s 
long body, his legs and feet finally disappearing, coiled up like a huge 
snake ciiiering his retreat, or a long pedigree introdiu^ed with care 
and difficulty into the narrow pigeon-hole of an old cabinet. Wa- 
verley had the curiosity to clamber up and look in upon him in Ids 
den,* as the lurking place might well be termed. Ujion the whole, 
he looked not unlike that ingenious puzzle, Called a reel in a hotile^ 
the marvel of children, (and of some grown people too, myself for 
one), who can neither comprehend the mystery, how it has got in, or 
how it is to be taken out. The cave was very narrow, tt^o low in the 
roof to admit of bis standihg, or almost of his sitting up, though he 
tnade some aw’kward attempts at the latter posture. His sole amiise- 
n)cnt was the perusal of his old friend Thus Livius, varied by occa¬ 
sionally scratching 'Latin proverbs and texts of Scripture wdth his 
knife on the roof and walls of his fortalice, which were of sand¬ 


stone. As the cave was dry, and tilled with clean straw and wither¬ 
ed fern, “ it made, ” as he said, coiling himself up with an air of 
fiftugness and comfort which cuntra&tL‘d strangely wiili his shuatioii,, 
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unlc«?s when tlic wind was due north, “ a very passable ^ite for aa 
old soldier ” ’ 111. 211'—24*9. 

W' sliiiii conclude uitli a few particulars of the auspicious 
rostoiation of this wortliy J.icoliite to the inheritance of ^ fa- 
llieis. I fo wjN fit k<'}it ill llie dark as to the true sflpe of 
the iransnetion. and iiinde to hrlieve that it had been purchased 
by Wavei'lf ^’s Ku.di^h friend Colonel Talbot; to whom he is with 
some difliculty }ucvailed upon to pny a vibit in his new resi¬ 
dence.—Cn In'* approa^'h, he is agreeably surprised to find most 
of the niniks of devasuuion effaced, and hi^, favourite bears in 
particular rcston d toUheir several stations.—Making a strong 
effort to overcome llic aflerti'ig rctolloclions that rushed in upon 
him, heat Just acdrc-s's liie Colon^d ; and observes, that— 

“ Since 7011 have laT^fuhy and justly acquited the estate for you 
and youi’s, which I have lost f<>r me and mine ; I wish it may re¬ 
main in yin nan.e <s many centuries as it has done in that of '.he 
late proprietors.’’—‘That is very handsome, Mr Bradwardine, in¬ 
deed. ”—“ And }er, sir, I cannot but marvel that you, Colonel, 
whom I noted to have so much of the amor pairue, wjieu we met 
at Edinburgh, as even to vilipend other countnci, should have cho¬ 
sen to establidi your lares or household gods, prociil a patriae finibuSf 
and in a manner to expatriate yourself. ”—“ Why really, Baion, I 
do not see why, to keep the secret of these foolish boys, Waverley 
and Stanley, and my wife, who is no wiser, one old soldier should 
continue to impose upon another. You must know then that I have 
so much of that same prejudice in favour of my native country, that 
the sum of money which 1 advanced to the seller of this extensive ba¬ 
rony, has only purchased for me a box in-shire, called Brere- 

wood Lodge, with about two bundled and fifty acres of land, the 
chief merit of which is, that it is wiihin a very few miles of Waverley- 
Honcur. ”—“ And who then, in tlie name of Heaven, has bought 
this property “ Th'ir,’’ said the Colonel, “ is this gentleman’s 
profession to explain. ” The Baillie, whom this reference regarded, 
had all this w^hile sliiftcd from one foot to another with great impati- 
ence, ^ like a hen, ’ as afterwards said, ‘ upon a het girdle; ’ and 
chuckling, he might have added, like the said hen in'all the glory of 
laying an egg, now pushed forward. “ That I can, that I can—your 
honour ; drawing from his pocket a budget of papers, and untying 
the red tape with a hand trembling with eagerness. “ Here is the dis¬ 
position and assignation by Malcolm Bradwardine of Inch-Grabbit, 
regularly signed and tested in terms of the statute, whereby, for a cer¬ 
tain sum of sidling money presently contented and paid to him, he 
has disponed, alienated, and conveyed the whole estate and barony of 
Bradwardine, Tuliy-Veclan, and otheis, with Uiefortalice and manor- 
place”— “ Tor God’s sake to the point, sir; I have all that by 
heart,” said the Colonel.—“ To Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, 
E q. ” pursued the BailKc, “his Loirs and assignees, simply and 
irredeemably—to be held cither a me ir/ dc vie - ** Pray read 
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ns dk?rt ni is consistent with style—>** Under the burden and resdr* 

radon always"'- ** Mtr Macwheeble, this would outlast a Itusstaii 

wtnter«-|^Te me leave. In short, Mr Bradwardinet your family 
estate* is your own once more in full property, and at your Absolute 
disposalf but only burdened with the sum advanced to repurchase 
it, which 1 understand is utterly dijSproportioned to its Vsdoe. 

III. 350-353. 

The whole legend closes, according to ancient and approved 
rule, with the grand dinner of betrothment. 

* The dinner was excellent. Sannderson attended in fhll costume, 
with all the former inferior servants, who had been Collected, except* 
ing one or two, who had not been heard of since the affair of Cullo- 
den. The cellars were stocked with wine which was pronounced to 
be superb ; and it had been contrived that the Bear of the fountain, 
in the court-yard, should (for that night only) play excellent brandy 
punch, for the benefit of the lower orders. 

‘ When the dinner was over, the Baron, about to proporse a toast, 
cast somewhat a sorrowful look upon the side-board, which however 
exhibited much of his plate that had either been secreted, or pur¬ 
chased by neighbouring gentlemen from the soldiery, and by them 
gladly restored to the original owner. 

In the late times,he said, “ those must be thankful who have 
saved life and lands; yet when 1 am about to pronounce this toast, 
I cannot but regret an old heir*loom, Lady KmiLy—s^ poculum 
torium, Colonel Talbot 

< Here the Baron’s elbow was gently touched by his Major Dome, 
and turning round, he beheld, in the hands of Alexander ab Alex* 
andro, the celebrated cup of Saint DuthaC, the blessed Bear of Brad- 
wardine 1 I question if the recovery of his estate ajSbrded him more 
rapture. “ By my honour, ” he said, “ one might almost believe in 
brownies and fairies, Lady Emily, when your Ladyship is in pre¬ 
sence. ” 

I am truly happy, ” said Colonel Talbor, that, by the reco¬ 
very of this piece of family antiquity, it has fallen witliin my power 
to give you some token of my deep interest in all that concerns my 
young friend Edward. But, that you may not suspect Lady Emily 
for a sorceress, or me for a conjuror, which is no joke in Scotland, I 
must tell you that Frank Stanley, your friend, who has been seiaed 
with a tartan fever ever since he heard Edward’s tales of old Scotch 
manners, happened to describe to us at second hand this remarkable 
cup. My servant, Spontoon, who, like a true old soldier, obsetves 
every thing and says little, gave me afterwards to understand, that 
he thought he had seen the piece of plate Mr Stanley mentioned 
the possession of a certain Mrs Nosebags who^ having been original¬ 
ly the helpmate of a pawnbroker, had found opportunity, during the 
late unpleasant scenes in Scotland, to trade a little in her old line, 
and so became the depositary of die more valuable part of tb^ spoil 
NO. 47. Q 
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of half the army. You may belteTe the cop wtt speedily itcotered, 
and tt will give me very great pleasum if you allow me to suppijiBe 
chat its value is not diminished by having been restored througn my 
means. 

* A tear mingled with the wine which the Baron filled, as he pro* 
posed a cup of gratitude to Colonel Talbotj and “ The Prosperity of 
the united houses of Waverley* Honour and Bradwardine ! 

* It only remains for me to say, that as no wish was ever uttered 
with more atfectionate sincerity* there are few which, allowing for the 
necessary mutability of human events, have been, upon the whole, 
more happily fulfilled. ’ III. 360-363. 

Tliouffh in these extracts we have greatly exceeded the limits 
we usually impose on ourselves with regard to performances of 
this description—and trespassed indeed considerably on space 
which we had reserved for more weighty matters, vve have, after 
all, afforded but an imperfect specimen of the variety which this 
work contains*~Tlie gay scenes of the Adventurer’s court—the 
breaking up of his army from Edinburgh—the battle of Pres¬ 
ton—and the whole process of his disastrous advance and re¬ 
treat from the English provinces, are given with the greatest 
brilliancy and effect—as well as the scenes of internal disorder 
and rising disunion that prevail in his scanty arm}—the quarrel 
with Fergus—and the mystical visions by which that devoted 
chieftain foresees his disastrous fate. The lower scenes again 
with Mrs Flockbatt, Mrs Nosebag, Callum-Beg, and the Cum¬ 
berland peasants, dmugh to some fastidious readers they may 
appear coarse and disgusting, are painted with a force and a 
truth to nature, which eqimfly bespeak the powers of the artist, 
and are incomparably superior to any thing of the sort which 
has been offered to the pubCck for the last sixty years. TThere 
are also various copies of verses Scattered through the work, 
w^blch indicate poetical talents of no ordinary description—though 
bearing, perhaps still more distinctly than the prose, the traces 
of considerable carelessness ahd haste. 

The worst part of the book by far is that portidn of the first 
volume which contains the history of the hero’s residence in 
England—and next to it is the laborious, tardy, and obscure 
ex{UBnation of some puzzling occurrences in die story, which 
the reader would, in general, be much better pleased to be per¬ 
mitted to forget—and which are neither well explained after all, 
nor at all worth explaining. The passages in which the author 
apeaks m his own person, and assumes the smart and fiippant 
etyle of modern makers of paragraphs, ore also Considerably be¬ 
low mediocrity—and form a strange and humiliating contrast 
with the force and freedom of ins manner when engaged in those 
dtamatic or picturesque representations to >^hicn his genius 
ftecidedly inelines* 
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been math ^pecuktion, at feast in this quarter of 
the felflGpMiy fd^eut the eudi6r of this singular perforimnce—and 
certamfy it is not easy to conjecture why it is still anon 3 rnious*— 
Judging by internal evidence, to which alone we pretend lo 
have accesSi we should not scruple to ascribe it to the highest 
of those authors to whom it has neen assigned by the sagadous 
conjectures of the public;—and this at least we will venture to 
8^, that if it be indeed the work of an author hitherto unknown, 
Mr Scott would do well to look to his laurels, and to rouseliim- 
self for a sturdier competition than any he has yet had to en¬ 
counter. 


Art. XIL heUers from Canada^ written during a Restdence 
there in the Years 1806, 1807, and 1808 5 showing the present 
State of Canadaj its Productions^ Trade^ Commercial Impw't^ 
ance^ and Political Relations .• Exhibiting also the Cornmerxial 
Importance of Nova Scotia^ New Btunswid^ arid Cape Breton^ 
By Hugh Gray. London, 1814. 

The Right and Practice of ImpresmenU ets Concerning Great 
Britain and America^ considered* London, 1814?# 


have delayed this article to the very last moment—in the 
^ ^ hope that we might have been spared the pain of pre¬ 
paring it, by the pleasing intelligence of the cessation of that 
most lamentable and unnatural war to which it forces us to turn 
our attention. Without entertaining any extravagant ideas of 
that portion of human wibtlom which is employed in governing 
the world, or making any romantic estimate 01 the justice and 
prudence of cabinets ana public assemblies, we did think it im¬ 
probable that a war, which both parties had entered upon with 
reluctance, should, by any man^ement, be protracted for more 
than a year after all the objects for which it had been gone into 
had ceased to exist, and alter both parties appeared to be con-» 
vinced that no beneficial results could be expected from its con¬ 
tinuance. Nor can wc yet believe that the infatuation which 
has already cost so much brave blood can be indulged much 
longerand 'while thte uncertainty of the result seems to im¬ 
pose it upon u^'as a duty to csdl the attention of the country to 
the true character and iiuvitable consequences of the hostilities 
in whidb. we are so unfortunately engagett, vve go to the task with 
a fond and sanguine expectation, ^hat what we have to say may 
lose me greater part of its interest even before it comes into the 
hands" Qi our readers, and be recorded rather as a memento a- 
^ainst future errors, tlian a protestation and appeal agamst au 
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existing enormity. On tbe strength of this entietpstioiis W sh«ll 
confine our remarks to as small a space as possible^ 

We arc rto admirers of tbe Americans—and no advocates for 
the policy they have pivrsued in tbe great crisis erf* European rf- 
fairs. We think their government has al) along shown a mani* 
fest partiality to France^ even after France became a great mo¬ 
nument of despotism at home, and oppression abroad;—^that in 
wladom atid in justice they ought to have declared war a^inst 
that power, and not figainst us, if they found it impossiWe to 
maintain die positkm of neutrality;—and that, at all events, 
they bhould have withdrawn that declaration of war the mo¬ 
ment that, by rescinding our Orders hi Council,^ we had re- 
dressed* the most urgent of their grievances, and given a sub¬ 
stantial pledge of our disposition to redress tbe rest. With 
these sentiments and settled impressions, however, we are for 
from thinking that the Americans are a detestable people ; or 
that we ought to pursue hostilities against them to our own 
injury and disgrace, for the mere gratification of oui i»csent- 
metit. There are—we once hoped that by this time wo might 
have used another tense—there are circumstances in the history 
of the two countries that prevent them from judging fairly of 
each other—and from which, if we suffof' unjustly on the one 
hand, we may de^iend on it that they suffer at least a^ much on 
the other. It is impossible even to lay the foundation for a can¬ 
did or impartial view of the present unhappy itifierences, without 
casting a glance back to their original source of alienation. 

The war of the revolution, or of emancipation, as it is called 
in America,—the violent rupture of the ties which bad previously 
bound the two countries so closely together,—necessarily left a cer¬ 
tain degree of soreness upon both sides. At first sight jt may a})- 
pear that this should have been greatest on the part of Englind, 
and that we have a better apology than our opponents for the 
rancorous feelinp which have been fostered too long by the less 
generous part of both nations. The^trdth, however, is other¬ 
wise ;—for though those who are worsted in a contest generally 
retain tbe bitterest animosity, and the successful can best afford 
to be generous, yet in this particula,r instance the general rule 
ws reversed, by two circumstances equally obvious and conclu- 
wve. In the^>5^ place, the waor was carried On in America, and 
not in England,—and was not always carried on, we regret to* 
aay, in a spirit of magnanimous hostilfty; and, in the stcorid 
place, that war which, even while it lasted, was little more tjmn 
a tale of interest to the greater part of our population, and has 
«ince been effaced from our recollection by the still greater and 
more momentous contentions in which w*e have been involved, 
was llie first aud the last adventure of tlie insur^^rnt colonies in 
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l)«liUes* The leaders in diat war iswre the 
fouho)^tiTIhidrbeiia^ l»s aMtion; and the events^it (be st^ 
by wlikb tl^y rose to iDdepeodence. With them, tberc^e, it 
has alis^fs pa^essed an importuice, and been connected with 
a wc^t nf pnblic feeling to which there was nothii^ parallel in 
this eonniry $ and while the remembrance of disasters and de« 
feats sustiun^ on the other side of the Atlantic, and never really 
felt bat through (he medium of taesces t>r gazettes, was iilcely to he 
imeedily obliterated femi our sin violated and opulent land, a very 
different impresaioii might natural^ be expected to survive die 
contest in wmt comtty^ which had been the theatre of so many 
feanguinary soenes«-**wlio8c fields and cities still bore the marl..s 
of devastation and rapine—whose whole population had been 
exposed to the horrors of rancorous hostility^whose natnonal 
vanity has scarcely any other field of triumph but the story of 
our discomfiture—and whose^^i are consocraued to record our 
cruelties and defeats* In such a country, the bitterness of the 
strug^ was of necessity fer more de^y felt than in this, and 
tbercibre was more likely to he remembered^ nor can it be rea« 
eonably denied, we ihinK, that in spite of their success, the 
luericans had more apokifg^ for allowing hostile feelings to sur* 
%ive the close of the contention, than con be fairly pleaded for us. 

Such as they were, however, the course df events seemed for 
a while to bold forth the promise of their gradual and total ex¬ 
tinction. The ties of blood and of language—the common pre¬ 
rogative of freedom—the subsUantial ident^ of laws, literature, 
imd manners-^and, above aU, the actual and substantial ad¬ 
vantages which, by a pacific intercourse, each had discovered 
cxpenmentaBy th^ it would derive from the other, were all 
tending to obliterate the remembrance of past hostility, and to 
unite, in a voluntaiy and eqntd associoUan, ihobe kindred races 
which would alike have spurned at the idea of subjugation.— 
But then c&oie rhe FrencB Bevoiution, and the wide-spreading 
and vindictive wars which were scattered froia that grand source 
of discord add of crime* 

The war of independence bad Jeff behind it in America a feel¬ 
ing of gratitude to France, as well as of hostility to England ; 
and when Frotnoe became a republic, this feeling of gratitude 
was naturally exalted into a snore ardent sympatiiy, and extend¬ 
ed into visions of a more intimnit alliance* The atrocities 
winch stained the infancy of the European democracy, soon 
clucked this sympathy ui the illustrious founder of American 
independency, and tlie greater part oi those who directed the 
councils of his country ; but it had too strong and natural a 
foundation in the cii cum stances of tlie people, to be altogether 
^extinguished; and it unfortunately fell in witli the policy' xff oM 
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great p^irtv in tlin nation to foster and infiai]^a It^ atid to Himke 
it the mean^ of reviving the antiinoiity against tkia eounti:;]^ 
which had been gradually subsidingv and must otbi^iae have 
disappeared entirdy with the generation which had witnessed its 
birth. 

The constitution of America was purely democratical from the 
beginning 3 —but the evils of this form of government were a- 
verled for a wiiile, by the personal inflvience and authority of 
those by whose wisdom and valour they had submitted to be 
giiided in the war which had led to its establishment, and by the 
habits of deference to wealth, tnlent, and hereditary influence 
to which they bad been trained before the rise of these dissen¬ 
sions. The love of power, however, \% the strongest of all human 
passions ; and the circumstances of the country which mxule the 
lower orders entirely independent of the patronage or employ¬ 
ment of the higher, cooperating with die democratical institu¬ 
tions which hud been adopted, enabled this principle to deve¬ 
lop itself to an extent previously without example in any age of 
the workL The whole political power of the country was actu¬ 
ally vested in, and exercised by, the numerical majority of its 
inhabitants ;—or, in other words, by the vulgar and uninstruct- 
ed part of the conDniinity. Even in America, however, the 
people niiist ultimately act through leaders,—who end by mak¬ 
ing them their tools.—Hut to win the favour of the vulgar, vul- 
gir pnssioiis must hr appealtd to;—and those aspiring spirits 
w'ho saw the decline of the natural aristocracy of Wa^ington 
and his coadjutors, tbouglit that nothing was better calculated 
to accelerate the extinction of their interest, and ensure their 
own succession to office and distinction, than to take advantage 
of the rising enthusiasm for republican France, and to rekinole 
along w'ilh it tho^^e embers of hatred to England, which ten 
yeai's, of peaceful interctmrse had gone far to extinguish. The 
device succecdcrl,—and animosity to England, ana admiration 
of France,—even of contjuering, insulting. Imperial France— 
became the watchwords and the instruments of a party, which 
th^ course of evcujts had destined, at all events^ to rule for a sea¬ 
son in the Country. 

This alone, however, could scarcely have led to war—but it 
kept alive the elements from which war might at any time be en¬ 
gendered, and prevented that resentment of the outrageous pro- 
, ccedings of France, which tniist otherwise have leagued tnem 
with England in open resistance of her pretensions, ^^hen two 
great powers go to war, all the neutrals in their neighbourhood 
are exposed to occasional injuries, and let into the enjoyment of 
great and peculiar advantages. America attempted, froitk the 
oeginning^ to avail herself of these advantages, and submitted 
with occasional grumblings to the rubs and inconveniencies she 
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in lh^ ptirmit U was a prudsnU nt least,’ if not ^ 
m^amhttwa policy s^tid it is infinitely to be lame&tedt for 
bet own sake as as ior oursi that she did not persevere h:i if; 
to the end* Conld she have foreseen that the end was so netM* at 
band, we are persuaded she would have endured till it camcu la 
the whole course of the strufigle, however, we conceive It to he 
quite manifest and undeniaiue^ (hat she endured far more ifrom 
France than from England<»-infiDite]v more in the way of direct 
indignity and insult—and a great deal mbre in barefaced ^ 
predation, rapine, and injustice^ If England had held the Ian* 
guage^ or assumed the tone which France did to America, from 
the time of Genet to that of Taurreau, neither prudence nor fear 
could have prevented an immediate recourse to nostility i—and if 
at any time she bad sei^ and condemned the American 
ping, with the unprincipled and indiscriroinating rapacity which 
characterized the conduct of France from 1803 to 1806, the 
same result would inevitably have followed. We do not blame 
America for remainij^ at peace under those provocations ; but 
we i*cfer to the fact of^er having done so, as conclusive evidence 
of the partiality for which we have been endeavouring to 
count, and in part perhaps to apologize. 

Then came the Milan and the Berlin decrees, and our ubn 
happy Orders in GounciL In this measure too, there can be no 
question that the first and the greateht outrage was on the part 
of France, and that she set the example of tnis unprecedented 
invasion of the freedom of neutral commerce. If America had 
looked only at the injustice of the pretension, she must have 
seen that France was by for the most to blame, and that our 
proceedings Were palilat^ at least', if not rendered necessary in 
principle, upon the ordinary grounds of belligerent retaliation. 
She did not look at the question, however, entirely in this lights 
and though wc have no doubt that her habitual partialities con¬ 
tinued to operate^ we must admit in candour that it was not 
natural that she should so look at it; and that her conduct in 
this last and most unfortunate crisis was itifiniceiy more 
able than in the Jong period that had preceded. France, to be 
sure, had denounced intolerable edicts against the trade of A- 
merica, and bad openly proclaimed her resolution to sacrifice its 
interests, without the slightest scruple, to her own immediate ob¬ 
jects ;—^and we only followed the example she set before us. 
But ^en, though France was willing no doubt to have executed 
her edicts with unrelenting severity, it was'notorious that she 
had but feeble and precarious means for carrying them into eifte- 
^ution. She had no navy abroad on the seas; and it wa^ th^ir 
own fault if they trusted themselves in her ports, or those of her 
confederates. England, on the contrary, covered the 







ivitfa her ciruis^reii and was afafo to cany htto telilbia e$bet wliai* 
evar she denounce against the unarmed of a neo'* 

ti^al. The French decrees, therefore, werfe only heard—-but the 
Bnglish were felt, by America;—and those proceedings which 
were denominate retaliation, wer^ the only proceedings from 
which she sufiered any serious inconvenience. 

For this, as well as for other reasons, we have always consi- 
dei^our Orders in Council as an unjiistifiabie aggression against 
America, aS well as a most impolitic contHvance against our own 
trade;—and^ though we cannot help thinking that America had 
home even worse things from France, and ilmt it would have 
been wiser and better for her to have abstained from the decla¬ 
ration of War, upon which she was indisputably driven mainly 
by the pressure of those Orders, we cannot say that, in adopting 
that measure, she did any thing that can be called very ot^ustifi** 
able, or indicated any very rancorous hostility or groundless ani^ 
inosity against this countryi The case became far worse for her, 
however, when we rescinded these obnoxious Orders. Their 
existence undoubtedly Was the immediate cause of the wav ;^and 
ho man doubts that peace might have been preserved if they 
had never been enactc^t or had been recalled a year eailier than 
they were recalled. It seCms a fair inference, therefore, that 
peace should faaie been restored, or at least that pacific overtures 
should have been Inade, the moment they were actually with¬ 
drawn ;—and we are ^leMy ^nd decidedly of that opinion. 

At the same time^ tb^e were not wanting serious causes of 
complaint, and grounds of dissension as considerable as many 
that have precipitated nations into war. The impressment of 
their seamen was undoubtedly a grievance of very serious and 
Intolerable magnitude;—and though we conceive that no rear* 
spnable doubt can be entertained of our right to reclaim the 
services and secure the persons of such of our sailors as we 
found in their vessels, we suspect that this right was sometimes 
asserted without those scrupulous precautions against abuse which 
were indispensably necessary to justify the practice. We have 
always been clear, that the right of impressment which is vest¬ 
ed in the sovereign by the known^ principles of our constitution, 
and which entitle him to annul and disregard all contracts en¬ 
tered into by our own merchants with persons using the sea, en¬ 
titles him just as clearly to disregard any similar engagement into 
which such persons may have entered w^th foreign merchants, 
and to enforce their immediate service in his navy, in virtue of 
ihe paramount and precedent obligation which tney contracted 
by engaging in that profession. We consider all British seamen. 
In short, as under an incapacity, and a noUn'ious incapacit^^ to 
"gontraethUy absolute engagement to their private employers,-—ov 
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dial: is ilot substantially conditional with refer* 
eiice to ^ Intermediate assertion of the preferable ri^t of the 
sovereigii. Ufion the quesdlm of right or of princi^e^ tliere* 
ftire, we conceive that the piretensions of En^arid are liable 
to no serious dispute on the other hand^ it is no lesft 

plain that we have no right, or shadow of right, to touch the pen* 
SOD of a native American—and that the impressment of a sitmie 
citizen of that countrv is an atrocious and intolerable violatmn 
of bis most sacred rights, against which his government is bound 
to protect him, and which it would be deserting its first and 
most imperious duties if it did not resent and resist* Now, tlie 
plea of America is, that the right of search and impressment at 
sea cannot* in the nature of mings, be exercised without occa^ 
sionally mistaking native Americans for English, even ii there 
was every disposition to avoid such mistakes*^ and she complains 
that there is no such disposition, but in many instances an inso¬ 
lent and arbitrary resolution to make up a complement of men. 
without any regard to the most regular evidence of cltizousiiip 
and neutrality* There is therefore a real difficulty in the ad* 
jubtment of these conflicting and indisputable rights**>not such 
a difficulty, perhaps, as might not have been got over, if there 
had been a truly amicable and cordial feeling on both sides—^but 
auch as will go far to account for the continuance of a war 
which Wcis already on foot, and had of coui*6e fomented 4hat 
antient spirit of hostility, the origin and pr^ress of which we 
have hitherto been endeavouring to trace. That this spirit was 
stronger on the part of America than of* Er^land, and that she 
therefore is justly to be blamed for the conttniiance of the aar 
at the period of whicli we are now streaking, is oumifest, we 
think, from this notorious fact, that Uns very question had been 
made the subject of an amicable arrangement between Mr Mon¬ 
roe and Loids Holland and Auckland, but five years before—* 
and that we had just given ao unecjuivocal proof of our being 
btill willing to settle idl differences upon modei*ate principleii, by 
the repeal of our obnoxious Orders. 

The war, however,—Whoever had the immediate blame of 
found US shamefully iuiprepm*ed, and ridiculously sanguine and 
secure—Our navy was to drive the pigoi} fleets ot America from 
the ocean, and to levy contributions mong all her tbprea—while 
the very dread and terror of our hostility was eatpeoted to shake 
tlieir unseasoned government to pieces—to effect a disunion of 
the states—in all Tikdibood a civil war, and perhaps the return 
of some of the revolted colonies to the dominion of the molfaer 
country Such were our expectations.—How they have been 
answered by events, is too painfully and universally known, tq 
piake it necessary for us to say any thing.—We ba\*t been 



ed in mbit of our tiaral oooomileris^ tiiid bafflsdui nKM of 
onlerprizes by land^With a taaval force on thojr boast exceed^ 
ing that of tne eneinj in the proportion of ten to onet we bare 
lost two out of three of all the sea-fights in which we have been 
GngRged~ami at least three times as many jnen as our opponent | 
while their privateers swarm unchecked round all our settlements 
imd even on the coasts of Europe, and have already made prize 
of more than seventeen bundrra of our merchant vessels*—By 
land we were so shamefiilly unprovided, that had it not been for 
the gross snismenagemeot of Uie American commanders, they 
most have got possession of Montreal, and in all probability ad- 
yanced to toe waUs of Quebec before the end oi the first cam^ 
paignand even when reinforced to an extent which could not 
possibly have been calculated on when the war began, it is but 
too well known that we have gained no substantial or permanent 
advBDtages-^ut have actually had to witness the incredible speo^ 
tade of a regular and well appointed army of British veterana 
retiring before little more than an equal force of American mi- 
Ihia I 

Whilb these things were in progress, and while it was yet ex^ 
fremely doubtful whether Bonaparte was to retain tlie dominion 
of the Continent; and whether the whole resources of England 
might not be required to maintain the cause of Europe on Eu¬ 
ropean ground, we again testified our desire, or oUr need of 
peace, by making a spontaneous proposal for an immediate ne- 
gociation* This proposal was made in December 1813, and was 
immediately acceded to on the part of the American government; 
—and the consequence has been the discussioni^ that ai'e still de- 
vending at Ghent* 

At the time when this proposal was made, it certainly will not 
be pretended that we had any view to an increase of territory, 
or to any other thing than the adjustment of those questions as 
to neutral and maritime rights, which formed the whole original 
subject of contention $ and as little can it be doubted that peace 
would have been instantly and joyfully accepted, had America 
been then disposed to withdraw her pretensions upon the points of 
a^urcii aikl impressment, or to leave those and the other relative 

J destbns as to the law of blockade, to amicable and deliberate 
iaeiission. The great doubt and difficulty was, whether Ame¬ 
rica would abandon any part of her pretensions $ and whether 
we would consent to such modifications of our practice, as to lay 
a^nMjird for immediate pacification. Before the Ckimmission** 
^ffimet, how^ever, all these difficulties seemed to be providentially 
rjinoved; for peace was restored in Europe; and, with the state 
djjfee lKgerent, vanished all the grievances and all the preten- 
of the deutiaL As there was no longer to be any impresir 
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imtdd take place outof die tra4il^ ah^ 
of » iSHaiittal aa ail Uockade^ and prospect of blodtaide^i 

vaa abandoned^ it waa etpudlv idle to demve the eondidons oit 
ivhiofa it should be agdnst third parties^ It ccuild 

scarcely be pretended, ftud could never for a moment b^e aarknas^ 
ly believed m any ^nailer, tliat jt could be of any use to aellie 
uieee general questums, with a prospective view to future aiKaea 
of war and neutrality, which all the world knew would nuilN^ 
rules, or^exeq^tipns, suited to ^&r own emergencies; aUidt 
at all events# it was obvious, that such a settlement upon iib*^ 
street principles, would be gone about with much better hope^ 
of success in deliberate consultatioila to be entered into aimn 
the cessation of hostilities, than by the ruder logic of force* 
It was confidently anticipated, therefore, that America would 
consent to the *xa7ver of all her neutral pretensions, mid that 
the war would die a natural death upon the removed of all the 
objects and causes by which it had b^n excited* Tliis antici-r 
pation, it appears, w3ls fully realized on the part of America, 
who instructed her Conimii»iiioners to allow all these points td lie 
over, and to let the secondary and relative hostiKties which bad 
arisen out of the wars in Europe ceaide with the wars which bod 
occasioned them $—and we are now at war, because England 
will not agree to that proposal, hut insists upon gaining certain 
advantages by the war, which she had not in contemplation when 
she heiself first suggested the negotiation, and which, to all mv 
dinary obseiwers, she seems to have but a feeble prospect of ob^ 
taining by force. 

. What these advantages arc, it is not necessary very minutely 
to explain. They amount, in one word, to a demand for a cesr 
<iion of territory ; and the war which is now going on is neither 
more nor less than a war for the conquest of that territory. By 
the treaty of 1785, the boundary line between the United States 
and Canada was settled witli the utmost precision ; and for the 
greater part it was made to run»through the centre of the great 
chain ot lakes, and their connecting waters, witli a ^oint right 
of navigation to both parties* The territory,of certain Indmii 
tribes, who are now dignified with the name of our Allies, it 
within the country then solemnly ceded to America, in so fiir at 
England had any power to cede it,—in the same way at the ter* 
ritory occupied by many otlier Indian tribes was included in the 
country tlien finally ceded to Endond* 'We now insist on the ex^ 
elusive military occupation of ml those waters—on a guarantee 
for the perpetual inviolability and independencerof the territory of 
our Indian Allies-^and cm the unqualified and absolute cessim, 
without compensation, of a part of tlic state of Mamachnsscblf 


in to cvtaltlisH a mcme om^imiieiH 4?miWiricatlpll 
Halllkx and our setUamrut of New $rimswidi:~bebide6 soia^ 
amalter matters And we re&se to make peace un^s these 
terms are complied with. 

On the j«sttc€ of these pretensions*—on die fairness of our 
Cmrse Mh—we have scarcely a word to say^ after we have again 
repeated that it is undeniably, and almost professedJj^ a war of 
upon our part. The territory we now insist upon tak- 
i«ig from America^ w^as solemnly ced^ and secured to her by 
llie treaty of 17b2(, when we knew, or ought to have Itnown aS 
weM as we do now, what was nec^sary ibr the security of the 
prorinoes retain^. The obHgations of that treaty, we h umbly 
iOonoeive, are by no means annulled by the war which has inter* 
srened; because that war did not arise from any inftactiou of the 
treaty on the part of America, but from cei tain collisions of 
neutral and b^igerent pretensions, which have since been set** 
tied and entirely taken away by the cessation of European hos*- 
tUities, and which leave all the other rights and pretensions of 
both nations precisely on the same footing as bcft>re. I3ut it is 
truly of no consequence whether Uae treaty of 1783 be supposed 
to be in force or not. At ail events it is indisputable, that when 
we went to war with America on the subject of neutral commerce 
und beliigerent impressment, the whole territory and subjects 
^hicknow insist upon her giving up, wrere confessedly and 
exclusively hers, and tormed a part ot her legitimate and un* 
'qhestiooed doininioii-«*-no matter whether eiq^ressly recognized 
or guaranteed by treaty with us or not. It is as little to be de¬ 
nied, we thinks that when she did go to war about neutral 
Vights, site had, if not a just, at least a natural and colourable, 
cause for so doing. It was not a war of mere depredation or 
cotlquest-^-^n unprovoked aCd wanton aggression upon lier part, 
fbr tlie gradficaiion of cupidity or revenge—but an ordinary 
case of taking up arms for the redress of specific and consider¬ 
able grievances, wliich we cannotdeny to have existed; though 
we are of opinion, that she was not fully justified, in the circuin- 
atanceaof the case, in faking that way tb redress them. After 
w shoit period of bostduies, attended witli various success—cer- 
tahiiy hot with such deckled advantage on our side as could 
liave* entitled ns to dictate terms to the enemy had the original 
^object of contenticm remained—the occasion of dissension is 
iortm^tely removed by the restoration of peace in Europe, and 
^hej|H^cquct]t disap}iearance boUi of neutrals and belligerents. 
ArTPericsi, then, agi'ccs to wave all farther discussion ot claims 
jwhi^t ai c no longer to be asserted in practice ; and England • 
ficjfes 'to lay down licr arms till she has got large portions of 
WUter fioin her antagonist. The war wbxth goes om 
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aiM’ k as dearly <t war 0f anete eoaqu^ 

and A^pgk^sdfm lipott mr party as if we had first sipinad ^ 

0 n tlie acccmmodatioa of the only points that had occasioned 
the war—and next day declared war anew, for the avowed 
pose of adding a part of her territory to our possessions. 

llie matter indeed seems scarcely to be disguised in the eifii* 
dal statements of onr commissioners. It is not in the way of 
indemnity for the past, or secunty for the future, that we dc^ 
mand these cessions. It is because the joint possession of llfef 
Lakes is apt to excite a contest tor naval superiority, ii^d in 
order that we may have a direct communication between Hali* 
fax and New Brunswick. Pretexts like these~preiexts indeed 
of a much higher nature, have never been wanting to justify 
that most pernicious and most dangerous of all human crimes, 
the undertaking of a war of conquest; nor is there any other 
meaning in the general principle of maintaining the independ* 
ence of all civillzf^d governments, than that no pretext^nay, no 
jrroof of increased security and general advantage—^sball be ad-- 
mitted as an apology for the invasion of one state by another, 
or the forcible dismemberment of an atom of her indisputed 
territory. It is upon this principle that civilized society depend^ 
^ its very existence. It is by this alone that the strong are re* 
l^incd, and the weak protected from oppressioii'^by this and 
by this only, that the substance or the names of public principle 
or occa<sional peace have ever been heard of among laankind^ 

The apology that is held out for our invasion of this principlef. 
however, is not more hollow in itself than it is inconsi^nt with 
the very form of the invasion. We are the weakest of the two 
powers it seelns in America;—and therefore, what ?~why, we 
will take by force what is necesi^ry to put us on a footing widi 
our neighbour. This way of putting our case certainly Jays us 
open to a very perplexing dilemma. If we are now m a condi¬ 
tion to take our neighbour's terrHory in America by force, we 
f ^rely cannot justify our taking it on the score that we are JOfm 
too weak to have any chance in a cemtest against him if 

we are too weak to enter Into such a contest, we certainly bavfi 
no great chance of succeeding in depriving him of it by meims 
of a war. 'fhe plea, however, is manifestly quite preposter¬ 
ous ; and the consequence of admitting it would bi^ that after 
we had got what we now ask, we nmhi ask more, till we were 
on a footing of perfect equality with our neighbour in 

other w^ord*, that mere inequality of force in neighbouriitg 
states, is a tawfui and sufficient cause for their engagpiig in a war 
of conquest. 

It is needless, however, to say more of the justire of our pre* 
tensions, when we have so much to say upon the inexpadiaacy 
of pursuing them any farther. If we had ever so just a title to 
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die tenStetywe are now fighdng to aO^^rOf ww eoibilGSte/it 
ivoiild be insanity to ficrht for auch an object. We think it im- 
posai^ that we should succeed in acquiring it«-*and aHogetfaer 
Ciertain that we shaU encounter disgrace and disaster in its pursuit. 

The invasion of their territory will necessarily unite all Ame¬ 
rica against us. Nothing but the most complete ignorance of 
their character can lea\ e the least doubt upon that subject. They 
are split, no doubt, into hostile factions—very rancorous and 
very abusive of each otherbut they are all zealous repitbli- 
cans^ and all outrageously proud of their constitution, and vain 
of their country. This indeed is the ruling passion of all de- 
snocracies ; and it exists in America in a degree that is both of¬ 
fensive and ridiculous to strangers. In this point of view, no¬ 
thing could be so unwise—to say nothing more of them—as our 
unmeaning marauding expeditions to Washington and Balti¬ 
more—which exasperated without weakening—aud irritated all 
the passions of the nation, without even a tendency to diminish 
its resources—nay, which added directly to their force, both by 
the indignation and unanimity which they excited, and by teach¬ 
ing them to feel their own strength, and to despise an enemy, 
thatf with all his preparation and animosity, could do them so 
little substantial raiscliief. The consequences, accordingly, v^re 
immediately apparent; and for the paltry and unworthy giw* 
fioatiem of obliging the (Congress to assemble m a w^ooden shed, 
we gave con6dence and popularity to the war-party in that us- 
^setn^y, and tied up the tongues of those who might otherwise 
have thwarted their designs. This was before our projects of 
conquest were known in the country ; and it adorns a pretty 
Bure augury of the effect of their promulgation. Wc have no 
t doubt at all, that every man in America will be for a vigoroU'» 

^ prosecution of the war, rather than submit to so great an in¬ 
dignity; and that, thoiigli the adverse factions will stiil icvile and 
aooaseeach other, sacrifices and efforts will be made for this pui- 
pose, of which scarcely any other people would be capable. 

la the place, what sort of a nation is it which we have 
thus united against us—and from whom, thus united, we pro¬ 
pose, by main force, to wrest A part of their territory ? It is a 
nation, in the first place, situated at the distance of three thou¬ 
sand miles from our shares, to which it probably costs us up¬ 
wards of 100^. to transport every man we are to employ in sub¬ 
duing them a nation now consisting of between eight and nine 
of souls ; a nation remarkably hardy, athletic, and 
bravo, in which every individual is armed, and in which, from 


A By the last census^ which was completed in l^JO, the popular 
tion was about seven millioa§» J[t must be incrccv^ed ne;ir \Vi o 
lions since t^t timst 
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thje 4 l 9 «txsd|ullce of n^d Msure, and the want of all^ game 
individifal is an expert marksman before he is six- 
lem jiears of age nation in which not only public feeling 
blit pohticd power tias its chief depofcitory in tne body of the 
people^ and in which the poor can therefore compel the rich to 
make any sacrifices^ and partake any hardships^ which they 
think necessary for thegratd^catipn of their vanity or hatred 
the nation, in short, which, with one-third of itb present popii-* 
lation, without government or resources, and divided far more 
radically than it can ever be divided a^nin, baiBed all our edbrla 
to retain an established authority over it; and drove us, after a 
sanguinary struggle, beyond those boundaries which, in the ma¬ 
turity of their strength, we now propose to repass by force. 

In the third place, whSt are the circumstances of encourage¬ 
ment and good augury under which we think it rca^^onable to 
demand the exclusive posse‘^slon of their lakes, and tlie cesbioii 
of a part of their territory ? Why, it is after being twice ut¬ 
terly routed on these lakes, and in ihc^only considerable battle>» 
of which they have been the theatre;—or, iu other words, after 
being almost entirely driven from the possesion of those water's 
in which, before tlie war, we had an equal interest with them, and 
in which we may still regain an equal interest, merely by making 
peace, and accepting tlieir i enunciation of all the pretensions iu 
support of which they originally took up arms, A nation forced 
into an unjust war has sometimes insisted on retaining n part of 
her conquests at its termination; but it is something new, we 
believe, for one who has lo^t ground in the quarrel, to insist oa 
a cession of territoiy from her enemy—aud to refutse a peace 
which reinvests her in all her former rights?, unless this extraoro 
dlnaiy pretension yielded to. On land again, after having!' 
received reinforcements infinitely greater tlian we had any rea¬ 
son to expect could be —after fiightening a few de 

fenceless towns, and defeating some regiments of mililia-^-we 
have been repulsed from Baltimore, and retreated from Phuts- 
burgli;—arid are now retired into winter quarters with the loss 
of at least four or five thousand men, while the enemy is increase 
kig every hour in skill, confidence, and numbers. 

in what can such a contest issue, hut in Che utter discotnfiiare 
of a conquering or invading army. All the advantage w-aa with 
us* in the beginning,-—oiir numbers complete—our r^utattou 
' high—our discipline perfect s while the enemy was raw aud ti¬ 
mid, and unwilling to venture in numbers wi&fn the hazard of 
the conflict. With all those advantages, a long campaign has 
Just been closed with a scriet of di^sac^tors, and without any sen¬ 
sible progress towards the triuinplis through which alone Vve 
ton hope to force our hard tenns on the adversary. Every 
hoi|£arc diniiui.hmg; while theirs ut mcrcusing ; 
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every hour they are Improving in discipline, and consequently 
in cnterpri/c and valour. The attacks at Washington and Baf* 
liniore have called out all the militia of the country, and filled 
the land, from border to border, with armed men;—while the 
repulse from the latter place, followed so soon by the disaster at 
IMattsbui'gh, have taught them their strength, and made them 
coiiu? forward with alacrity to share the honours of a contest^ 
the ri'sult of which is no longer to be dreaded. M<jrc thau one 
hundred and fifty thousand men are now in arms within the 
territories of the Unitetl States;—had soldiers certainly at this 
moment, and unfit as yet to contend in pitched battles in the 
field—but quite fit, even now, to do murderous execution from 
behind a breastwork, and perfectly capable of acquiring that 
discipline and steadiness which a fewoimpaigns will necessarily 
give them. 

What, then, arc our prospects for these approaching cam¬ 
paigns ? If we are to carry our objects, we must reckon not 
only upon being able to drive the enemy from the lakes and 
to destroy all their settlements on their borders, and on tak¬ 
ing forcible possession of the territory we mean to keep, but^ 
on so ruining the ftirce, and breaking the spirit of the coun¬ 
try, as to induce them to sue ipr peace on condition of our 
permanently keeping both the lakes and the territory. Is there 
any man in his senses who looks to the condition of this coun¬ 
try, and the condition of America, that expects to be 
done?—or, if he does think it possible to be done, wlio can 
hesitate for a moment in saying, that it coulil only be done at 
a cost ten thousand times greater than the value of the object 
can justify ? With an army of foity tliousand men, and a suit¬ 
able equipment of vessels transported in frame from Great Bri¬ 
tain, we may, at an expen^se of twenty or thirty millions—weaie 
convinced it cannot he at less—retrieve, in the course of next 
campaign, sqpie of the disgraces and disasters which we have 
sustained last. With the loss of a fourth part of our 

troops, succeed in clearing our frontier of the enemy, 

and driving him back before us beyond the line to which we 
wish to advance our future boundary, and we may even suc¬ 
ceed, after a pitiable carnage, in gaining possession of the Jakes* 
—But does any man expect that the Americans will agree, upon 
this, to let us keep what we have so dearly won; and submit to 
leave in the hands of an exasperated foe the key to some of the 
richest provinces of their country ? No man can possibly expect 
it. The enemy knows that we cannot afford to send out twenty 
thousand men every year, nor to incur an additional expense of 
twenty miUions, to in^intain possession of a few barren acres on 
4heir bordjfrs. They will harass ns, therefore, with continual at- 
^acks, VhI exhaust u*- w’lth iiUernunablo marebLS, in the bouiiti- 
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less waste** of their difficult and unfruitful country ;—till, after 
distinguishing ourselves by prodigies of useless valour, and dis¬ 
gracing ourselves by acts of vimlictive cruelly, die softond A- 
merican war ends, like the first, in the utter discoiufitUre and 
bignni defeat of the rash and stubborn inv Khrs, ‘ Contjuer three 
millions of free men !' exclaimed hold Chatham with contempt 
and wonder at the infatuation which pCiSisted so long in that 
first fat'll contention; altliough we had then a seUled and original 
possession of half tlie country—an^l the hearts of the other half 
w^erc believed by many to he with U'* And novv we expect to 
con(|uer nine miin'ons, when we have diiveii from one part 
of the border, anti line united the li^'arts of the whole against 
Us *—Nothing short ol concjuest, and complete prostniticin, cau 
possibly gun Kji* us tlie ohj^els on winch we are insisting; and 
no sane p(‘rsc.M, we imagine, behoves that to be possible'. 

But suppi^-'e that It wer(* possible, ai'd that it weie actually ac- 
complisiitd, whal slunild we hn\c gaim**d ^—wc shall not say to 
com}>ensite lor the wa^te <'( blood and treasure which onr buc- 
e‘*ss must have eo't Us —hut v\i{h a vu w to that scrunty lor out 
Canadian domiuious, which is Ik Id out as the object of the eon*^ 
t(‘st. 'Idle c.linage, the sulf rings, the rh'sgnre winch our sne^ 
ccss mu-t luce^siiiiy huv mlhct(d on »he enemy, must excite a 
rancc^rous and iiictiitible aMinosUv in the breast of (weiy citr/en 
of the land ; and if wc are able, b\ nuun f(irco, to niaiiuam our- 
beivcb 111 possts‘-ion of oui new fujuiier, it may fail ly be asMiitx- 
ed that it v^ill only be to luiie that we ‘‘hail owe it. d he m 6 st 
looted }H)>nli(y, ihv nu'st engt i rlnrst lor revenge, v>ill infu’iibly 
watch all our ])Ue<e^hi g ; ..ud a ^ir^idy advMntag#=* wtU absur- 
edJy be tal^eii ol the hist mou Mil ol negligence oi vvt.’kness, of 
tMtrnil embarrassment oi moiioi dissinsion, to repair the loss 
aiul letiiive the dislionoui of so iiivivlious a coiujiiest. After 
such a c'oiKjiKst, tluiclore, we can never be secuie tor a iiionicmt, 
even under ihc ap[>cMraiu*e of the most complete pacificanon,— 
but must contiim lilv maintain suv.h a loice as \na\ be suffii lent to 
repress the despt’rate altenijils to which wc must be eontiuually 
liabic. In ('ur idd troi tier we shouhl rveite no such je dousy, and 
rcijune no such costly prccauiioiis; and tluTeforc we presume it 
can scarcely'tre doiibr(*d, that w^e sliould be more se.Hire on tiic 
whole with that old fu)nti(?r,-—and must lose more in the increas¬ 
ed hostilit}^ of our neighljour'», than we can possibly gain by this 
blight dimmutiua tjf tluir lesiunws. 

Such, wc think, would be the inevitable result of oiir success 
—*eycn if the relative stmigth of lire two countries were destni- 
at its present projrortions. Biit a is i npossible here 
eyes to a fact most matei'ial to the whole quebtion.— 

* roh. XXIV* ^ ). 17. 11 
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America lia*. douoloil her population in litilc more than eighteen 
jear''—and, from the slate of lu'r territory, is likely to po on 
nctirly at the i^nihe late for at ](‘ast fifty years to come.—Lon;^ 
before that time, then foie, bhe must have a popuiatioii of from 
thirty to forty inilhons—v^hilc in Canada, from the lutenoiit y (>f 
the soil and (‘limate, we can nevtr reckon upon liavnii^ more than 
two or three millions, Ajj^aiiut such an enormon-^ preponderance 
ot force, if lincLed by inorJfied jjride and vindictive resontmonf, 
it is evident that no succours that England could sjiare (ould 
enable tliis co]{»riv to niakc any resi‘-tanee:—and lonn, iiwh ed, 
before the dispr< portion has attaintd to this limit, not only euv 
new^ bonndaiy, hut fair xvh le trans itlaritic pt.sst's-iori^ inu'^t in¬ 
fallibly be SMcpl auny.—It }•> not ('asy, indefd, to see how C'a- 
iiada is uliiinalelT to he protected agaiu'^l thi^ iiionstriius force, 
by any fioiPieror by any policy ;—but thi^, at all events, wet .kc 
to be manifest, that s})c may he longest f>ict('U'd by tloil policy 
wliich niO'-t efIec^la^ly conciliates the liididslii]) and respect of 
her more powciiul iieigfilxmr—and hj that frontier which it 
most ^i^ibly gnaided by the ^anctitv of hi^Licr^ and the chaiin of 
modcraticn, AnuiTca, in fut, l^as no need of an\ accon'-ion to 
tier tonitory—and will e‘vcr} day fe^l lc'*s and le s jealoiuy of u. 
weak and a peacea}>)e neighbour. But if we now mak^* aggres¬ 
sions upon her .soil, weniav b( (• iireJ that, in the fulness (i lier 
btreiigth, they w'ill be n pa-d with inteiest ; -if v\t wantoiJv sow 
the seeds of rancorous and inc\oi d>ie ho^iliiy, w'e mu-i e\ptcl 
to reap in due ^caion the bitt< r and abund uit lu.r\Cbl. 

But truly it is too Msionaiy to dv^ll thus at laige upon tin* 

roiisenutmces of a succe s wliidi we au- oL^loudv ni\or d(*stinea 

* % 

M attain, and from the le'ne of vliich m:) many eircm'i'f.iiic(’s^ 
dinspiio at this niomont to le.— If there au any per¬ 

sons so insane to tiream at any tune of conquc-ls in Amciica, 
j" tliere nothing in lie* present situation oi I^urojir tli t ^houltf 
admonish then th t lies is not the ‘■erson when such \isiuns 
he sah ly indiilg^'d ? — C llitie notliiog in the as[>ect (d'tlu' bJack- 
oning lion’on liifore in—* of the storu’s that au‘ bu'wing in the 
South—^und the Ea^t, tint dionld induce to look ai’Xioudy 
fvr die return <d' -eunify in the West ?—Who is there sf> san¬ 
guine as to expect Lhat Europe to remain in pence for many 
\eais. or lluit Englaiid is not to be enduoi'ed in the fir^jt and the 
list of her (pinteii?-—o>, d’that tromendouj destiny maybe 
avoided, who dek.s nrU «ee iliat tlu* l>est chance to avoid it, is to 
have a great di^posoable foiec ready to throw into the scale of 
the advocates oi order and lustice—to have our liands free, and 
our flanks di-eUcuniboed for the vipil eortest that w’e may yet 
ba\e to sustain on cuir own shc'rfs ?—Tor the sake of trying t® 
jpdifa frontier d mora <»nv<?nient for the indgifificant [iro- 
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vince of Canaila—for the sake of making an irredoncilenble enemy 
of Ainerica, and pouring out oceans; of blood, and heaps of trea- 
Mirc in a contest in which success can be attended witii no giory, 
and defeat leads to airgravated disgrace—ia it rcvdly worth while 
to desert our own cause, and that of Europe, at a inomont so cri¬ 
tical as die present, and to send fifty ships and fifty thousand 
men lo waste tlieu* oirength in that obscure and subordiuate con¬ 
tention ? 

But It Is not merely with a view to the greater and nearer oc¬ 
casions tjf exertion winch it threatens to present to this country, 
that t!ie picsent situation of Europe should opi'rate as a seda¬ 
tive lo our zeal for liontiliiies in Anieuea. If Europe is again 
ernbioilecf, Aineriea will Ik* ^lne to find ellics in these very hos- 
tilidts ; —and we have alreadv evpcrienced what itis to contend 
against American eneigy, backed by the skill and icsources of 
an European anxiliai v. i he cuiginal cause of war witli Airie- 
lica, we oLurht to rei-ollect, is one in ^hich all the coiitineutai 
power-* h«ive at one time or auotiicr protesud agaijist our pre¬ 
tensions,—and may bo presumed indeed habituallv to look upon 
them w ith no veiy favourable e> e. To these pi eteijsioiis Afiierica 
is now' wiliin<r to ’*ubmit, and thus to remove all occ isiou (or their 
iarlhoi cii-^cussu)!!;—but if we insist on going on witli the w.u’, her 
protect against them wall of necesMly be reviviH;], and m all like¬ 
lihood will soon find olla-r 4 il>',.tU.is, How long does any one 
think woi an reckon, in tiie situation of fan ope, on hav¬ 

ing to inet'l the Aniciaaiis without an\ allies? And has our 
siiccc“*N, while they stood single-handed ag^ainst us, b^en so very 
biiliiant as to give iis naitli hope ol a favour ible result when 
they are thus sliongtheiied and sii[)poited?—Besides all this, 
tlie \eiy exisLeiKe of onr <|uarrel with Amenea is likely enougli 
to embroil us in lauMjie, and li) distiiib, before its day, (ho nice 
and ticklish balance on which our tranquillih ‘'O visibly hangs.— 
W’o have declared the whole roa‘*t of the t nited States, with 
some inflmg exceptions, in a state of blockade. Do we ima¬ 
gine that tlie niatUune nations of Europe will (|uieli} submit for 
anv length of thne to such an exclusion ;—and il wt* capture a 
Ihench or a lliissim \csscl trading towaiiis the uninvested porta 
ol'tiiat ciaintry, can wx* doubt for an instant tiiat we shall have 
the quesimn of nt'Utral and bcaligt leiil i ights, wlia-li it is iu>w in 
t>iir power to settle on Unns ot infinite advantage, to ti v iindtr 
cip'umslances incalculably nioie uufavourabic than an\ lluitevcr 
occuired witli America? 

Bui suppi^sing tlie state of Europe to be as ci com aging as it 
is didieartening to the career of iran^ailantic compiest upon 
which we sCKin to have entcied, is iheie noihu g in th# ttate 
oui D/iunLiS which shc»uld inuko us paust, IvEre we thuj pinng® 
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into wars of aggression and ambition ?—We have just obtained a 
peace, or a breathing-time at least, in Europe,—and we find our¬ 
selves burdened with a debt of which it requires the enormous sum 
of thirty millions Sterling to pay the annual interest,—and with 
establishments of various kinds, which require, even upon the sup¬ 
position of universal peace, an expenditure of at least twenty mil¬ 
lions more*—Arc vfo in any condition, then, to embark in a new 
war—confessedly unnecessary for our security or honour—and 
comparatively insignificant in its objects, wbcn it is apparent, 
that from the distance and the nature of the country in which it is 
to be waged, it will be incomparably more expensive than any 
other sclreme of hostility that could possibly be devised of the 
same inugnitude ? Will tiie country, with all the silly and vul¬ 
gar aniiiiosi^y it has been tauirht to feel against its American op¬ 
ponents, be indeed disposed to pay the property-tax,—and to 
sec it increased to fifteen or twenty per cent., in order to have 
thousands ujron thousands of her brave sons obscurely slain in an 
attempt, successful or unsucce&^fllI, to get a better frontier for 
Canada, than we solemnly ajrreed to take in 1783 ? If it be 
willing, is it able, to bear this enornrous burden ?—And at the 
moment when our manufacturers are in danger of being under¬ 
sold by those of France and Germany^ and our farmers by those 
of Poland,— can it be thought a fit time to enter into such am¬ 
bitious speculations, with the certainty of such tremendous ex¬ 
pense, and so faint a prospect of ultimate success—success al¬ 
most worlhless when attained ? 

In such a situation of things, and where there is such an o- 
vcrwhelming preponderance of argumwit in favour of peace, it 
may be scarcely neces^'.ary to suggest, liiat wc wilfully expose 
Canada itself to an immediate and most seiious hazard, by this 
imjustifiable attempt to provide for its future security. If we 
make peace upon the advantageous terms that are offered, Ca¬ 
nada is safe for the present j and as safe for the future, as it has 
over been since 1783,—as safe, that is, as it was thought pos¬ 
sible to make it, when that treaty was deliberately adjusted 
with a view to that object. If we go on wuth the war, howTver, 
and any one of the numerous casualties belal us, to which we 
are continually liable—and some of wdiich, if the war is long 
protracted, must almost necessarily occur—Canada is gone from 
tjsj—.and gone irretrievably, and lor ever. One half of it is 
disaffected, and the other nearly indifferent.—Upper Canada is 
peopled almost entirely by settlers from the United States, who 
in their hearts must wish well to their countrymen and friends*— 
Lower Canada—thanks to our preposterous policy—is still al¬ 
most entirely French,—rand dislikes us only less than the Ame¬ 
ricans. If France should join with America, there could be but 
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little dependence on their fidelity;—as it i«%, there is notoriously 
none to be placed in their zeal. I'hey will make no sacrifices, 
and no desperate efforts for a jrovernment, towards which they 
have never felt any cordiality; and if ihp country be once lost, 
they will risk no insurrections to recover it for English mas¬ 
ters. 

We shall concjude this part of the subject with the mention 
of one other most painful and most potent dissuasive from the 
farther prosecution of this disastrous war. Our armies will be 
thinned by unprecedented Desertions in every campaign on the 
soil of America—and will melt away hv inglorious dissolution, 
adding to the force of the enemy, and detrnctmg at once from 
our strength and our national character. Do ncyt let it be said 
that this is an imputation on the loyalty and honour of our army 
which it cannot possibly have nieriu d. We appeal to facts that 
are notorious, and to principles of human naiiire that need no 
corroboration from particular instances. We think as highly 
of the valour and the worth of our soldiery as it is possible to 
think of any soldiery: But alas, it is not In th • private ranks of 
a regular army—and, least of all, perhaps, in the rtinks of war¬ 
worn veterans, who have caninHigiiccI in foreign lands till all do- 
mestic recollectionvS are nearly wt rn out of them—that w^e are to 
look for rejfined notions of pf(»[)riety, or the hj))it of resistijig ex¬ 
traordinary temptations. Jl is to the t xtraor<iinary force of the 
temptation, and not to the pievious corru[)tioii of its victims, that 
wc asciibc thir> disaster. There are de‘*ci*iions from all arriies— 
and large desertions from all armies that begin to be nnsucce'^slu] $ 
—but, in a country where the deserter car. hide and domesticate 
himself with those who resemble his counU>mou, who speak his 
own language and display his own manners—in a country, above 
all, where wages are Ingh, and bub‘ islence clu'ap, and where a c(un- 
inon labourer may, in a short lime, raise himself to the rank'of 
a landed proprietor—the temptations to de.^ert are such as the 
ordinary rate of virtue in that rank of life will rarely be able to 
resist. We know already, from documents that have been laid 
before the public, that the Americans boast of })ri»digious de¬ 
sertions having taken place from the British forco^ ,—and the 
fact, when averred in Parliament, met with noih'i^g but an e- 
vasive answer from his Majesty’s Ministers. We know also, 
that a proposition to encourage <lesertion, by holding; out a large 
bribe at the public expense, was entertained in Congrt'ss ; and, 
althv)ugh,it was rejected as inconsistent with the ])rinciph’s of 
honourable hostilit), we have little doubt that it will be renewed, 
if we -should reallj^ proceed to enforce our demands of territory 
by an actual invasion of their soil;—nor do we see very well up¬ 
on what grounds we should then be entitled to cpmplain of it. 
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A^inst a lawless invader—an invader for the avowed purposes 
of conqiu“'t—all arms are held to be lawful, and all devices by 
which he can be resisted, praiseworthy. Hut, whether this ad¬ 
ditional seduction be resorted tx> or not, we j^^reatly fear that 
many will be found to yield to the existinpj temptations—and 
that, after incurrinf^ prodi^ous and intolerable expense in trans¬ 
porting men to fi^ht our melaiiclicdy battles in America, we 
shall find thoir ranks reduced by other agents than the sword or 
the pestilence, and their ollicers drooping with resentment and 
agony over their daily returns of tliose who are missing whore 
there has been no battle ;—and wlio are not only lost to tlieir 
country, but gained by her exulting adversarj'. 

We must now draw to the close of these observation^; and 
indeed there is but one other point which we are anxious to bring 
before our readers, America is destined, at all events, to be a 
great and a powerful nation. In less than a century she must 
have a population of at least seventy or eighty millions. \A'ar can¬ 
not prevent, and, it appears by experience, can scarcely retard 
this natural muUiplication. All these people wiil speak English ; 
and, according to the most probable conjecture, will live under 
free governments, whether republican or monarchical, and will 
be industrious, well educated, and civilized. Within no very 
great distance of time, therefore,—within a period to which 
tliose who are now entering life may easily survive, America 
will be one of the most powerful and important nations of the 
earth ; and her friendship and commerce will be more valued, 
and of greater conoequence, in all probability, than lliat of any 
one European slate. England had—we even tliink that she 
still has—great and peciiliur advantages for securing to herself 
this friendship and this commerce. A common origin,—a com¬ 
mon language,—a common law,—a common enjoyment of free¬ 
dom,—all seem to point them out to each other as natural fi lends 
and allies. What then shall we say of lliat shoitsighted and 
fatal fioKcy, that, for such an object as we have been endeavour¬ 
ing to cxf>os€*, should sow ihe seeds of incurable hostility be¬ 
tween two such countries—-put rancour in the vessel of liieir 
peace, and fix in the dee}) foundations and venerable archives 
of their hi&Lory, to which for centuries their eyes will be* revert¬ 
ed, the monuments of English enmity and American valour, on 
the same conspicuous tablet—binding up logetlier the sentiments 
of hate to Ergland and love to America as counterparts of tlie 
same patriotic feeling—and mingling in indissoluble association 
the memory of all that is odious in our history, with all that is 
glorious in theirs ? Even for the insignificant present, we lose 
more by the enmity of America than can be made up to us by 
fiieadship of all the rest of the world. We Ijsc the largest 
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and most profitable market for our marmfacturei—and we train 
up a nation^ destined to so vast an increase^ to do without those 
commodities with which we alone ran furnish tlieni, and from 
the use of which.nothing but a course of absolute hostility could 
have weaned them. But these present disadvantages, we con¬ 
fess, are trifling, compared with those which we forego for futu¬ 
rity : And when we consider that, by a tone of genuine magna** 
nimity, moderation, and cordiality, we might, at tliis very ern 
sis, have laid the foundation of unspeakable wealth, comfort^ 
ahd greatness to both countries, we own that it requires the 
recollection of all our prudent resolutions about coolness and 
conciliation, to restrain us from speaking of the contrast afford¬ 
ed by our actual conduct, in sudi terms as it might be spoken of; 
—as if the occasion calls for it, we shall not fear to speak of it 
hercaficr. 

The Americans are not liked in this country; and we are not 
now going to recommend them as objecls of our love. We 
must say, however, tliat they are not fairly judged of by their 
newspapers; which arc written for the most part by expatriated 
Irishmen or Scotchmen, and other adventurers of a similar de¬ 
scription, who take advantage of the unbounded license of the 
press to itiduJge their own fiery }>assioiis, and aim at exciting 
that attention by the violence of their abuse, which they are 
conscious they could never command by the force of their rea¬ 
sonings. The greater part of the polishetl and intelligent Ame¬ 
ricans appear little on the front of public life, and make no figure 
in her external history. But there are tliousandsof true repub¬ 
licans in that country, who, till lately, have never felt any thing 
towards England but the most cordial esteem and admiration ; 
and to whom it has been the bitterest of all mortifications that she 
has at last disappointed their reliance on the generosity and mag- 
jinnirnily of her councils, beHed their predictions of her liberality, 
and justified the execrations which the factious and malignant 
formerly levelled at her in vain. This is the party too, that is 
destined ultimately to take the lead in that country, when the in¬ 
crease of the population shall have lessened the demand for la¬ 
bour, and, by restoring the natural influence of wealth anj| in¬ 
telligence, converted a nominal democracy into a virtual aristo¬ 
cracy of property, talents and reputation ;—and this party, wliom 
we might have so honourably conciliated, we first disgusted, 
by the humiliating spectacle of a potent British fleet battering 
down niagnificent edifices unconnected with purposes of war, 
and then packing up some miserable hogsheads of tobacco as 
the ransom or the plunder, we disdain to remember which, of 
9. defenceless village, and afterwa/ds roused to more serious in- 
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difjrnation by an unprincipled demand for an integral part of 
their territory. 

We have said enough, however—and more perhaps than e- 
nough—on this unpopular subject j for there is, or at least has 
been, till very lately, a dis})osiii()n in the country to abet the 
Government in its highest tone of defiance and hostility to Ame¬ 
rica. While it was supposed that our maritime rights were at 
issue, this was natural—and it was laudable ; nor shall the time 
ever come whqnVe shall cease lo applaud that spirit which is 
for hazarding all, rather than yielding one atom of the honour 
and dignit}^ of England to foreign metiace or violence. Since this 
question of our maritime rights, however, has been understood 
lo be weaved by America, we think we can perceive a gradual 
wakening of the public to a sense of the injmtice and the dan* 
gcr of our pretensions. There are pers(>ns, no doubt—and un¬ 
fortunately neither few nor inconsiderablc~to whom war is al¬ 
ways desirable, and who iiia^ be cxjiected to do what they can 
to make it perpetual. The tax-gatherers and contractors, and 
those who, in still higher stations, depend for power and influ¬ 
ence on the appointment and multiplication of such oflices, are 
naturally downcast at the pK spect («f a durable pacification;— 
and hail with joy, as they foment with industry, every sym¬ 
ptom of national infatuation by which new c'onUsts, how’ever 
hopeless and however sanguinary, may be brought upon the 
country. But the sound and disinterested part of the comniu- 
nit}—tliose who ha\e to pay the taxes, and the contractor and 
the minister—ought, one would think, lo have a very o}>posite 
feeling;—and it is to them that these observations.are addicssed 
—not to influenre their pas-^jons, but to rouse fheir understand¬ 
ings, and to niake one calm appeal lo their judgment and can¬ 
dour from paltry prejudices and vulgar antipatfiics. 

Why the Americans are disliked in this country, we have ne¬ 
ver been able to understand; for most certainly they lesemble 
ns far more than aii}" other nation in the world. They are 
brave, and boastful, and national, and fnctious like ourselves ;~ 
aboiit as polishtxl as in 100 of our own countrymen in the 
upper ranks—and at least as moral and well educated in the 
lower. Their virtues are such as wc ought to admire,—for they 
are those on which we value ourselves most highly; and their 
very faults seem to have some claim to our indulgence, since 
they are thc'se wuih winch we also are reproached by third par¬ 
ties. We sec nolliing then from whicli we can suppose this 
prevailing di-Iikc' of them to originate, but a secret grudge at 
them for Inivi'^g asserted, and manfully vindicated, their inde- 
jundvncc. Tliis, however, is too unworthy a feeling to be a- 
^’(jwed; and the very iinputaiioii c-i it should sliiiiulate us 
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overcome the prejudices by which it is suggested. The example 
of the Sovereign on this occasion, is fit for the imitation of his 
subjects. Though notoriously reluctant to part with this proud 
ornament of his crown, it is known that his Majesty, when con^- 
vinced of the necessity of the measure, made up his mind to it 
with that promptitude and decision which belong to his charac¬ 
ter,—and which indicated themselves, long after, in the observa¬ 
tion which we believe lie was in the practice of addressing to 
every ambassador from the United States, at their first audience 
—‘ 1 was the last man in ray kingdom, Sir, to acknowledge your 
* independence; and I shall be the last to call it in question ! * 
It would be extremely gratifying to know, that the Prince 
Regent has inherited this manly sentiment \ and that he infuses 
the spirit of it into the instructions under which the present ne- 
gociations are conducted. Never any negotiations were of such 
moment to the interests and the honour of this country—and 
never any, at the same time, in which her interests and her 
honour might be so easily secured. 
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AirncLC I. The Lord of ilie hies, A Poom. By Wauieti 
S coir Esq. 4to. pp. 410. Eaiiiburgli, Constable Co. 
London, Longman & Co. 1815. 

TTlre is another genuine laj of the great Minstrel—with all 
^ his characteristic faults, beauties, and irreguhritios. The 
hamo glow of colouring—the same energ} of nairatujn—the same 
amplitude of description—arc conspiciioti'. here, which distin¬ 
guish all Iris other productions:—with the same still more cha¬ 
racteristic disdain of puny graces ‘ind small originalities—the 
true poetical ha^’drhood, in the sti'engdi of whicJi he urges on 
Iris Pegasus fearlessly ‘ through dense and rare, ' and, aiming 
gallantly at the great ends of truth and effect, stoops but rarely 
to study the means by which they arc to be attained—avails; 
himself, without scruple, of common sentiments and common i- 
mages wherever they seem fitted for his purposes—and is origi¬ 
nal by the very boldness of his borrowing, and impressive by his 
disi'egard of epigram and emphasis. 

Though bearing ail these marks of the master’s hand, the 
work before us does not come up, in interest, to the Lady of the 
Lake, or even to Marmioii, There is less connected story— 
and, what there is, is less skilfully complicated and disentangled, 
and less diversified wuth change of scene, or variety of character. 
In the scantiness of the narrative, and the bn.ken and disconti¬ 
nuous order of the events, as wtU as the inartificial insertion of 
detached descriptions and morsels of ethical reflection, it bears 
more resen^blance to the earliest of the author’s greater produc¬ 
tions ; and suggests a comparison, perhaps not altogether to his* 
advantage, with the structure and execution of the L-ij of the 
Last Minstrel:—for though there is probably more force and 
Substance in the latter parts of the present work, it is certainly 
interior to that enchanting performance in delicacy and svyeet-^ 
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ness, and even—^is it to be wondered at after four such publica¬ 
tions ?—in originality. 

The title of ‘ The Lord of the Isles ’ has been adopted, we 
presume, to match that of ‘ The Lady of the Lake: * But there 
is no analogy in the stories—^nor does the title, on this occasion, 
correspond very exactly with the contents. It is no unusual mis¬ 
fortune, indeed, for the author of a modern Epic to have his hero 
turn out but a secondary personage, in* the gradual unfolding of 
the stoiy, while some unruly underling runs off with the whole 
glory and interest of the poem. But here the author, we con¬ 
ceive, must have been aware of the misnomer from the begin¬ 
ning; the true, and indeed the ostensible hero being, from the 
■very first, no less a person than King Robert Bruce; and the 
Lord of the Isles nothing more than one of his less considerable 
adherents—^whosc fickle loves and prudential marriage choices 
but feebly divide the interest which is exclusively due to that he¬ 
roic sovereign. 

The story of the poem, indeed, consists substantially of a se¬ 
lection from the well known incidents in the life of that adven¬ 
turous^ prince, or rather in that eventful period of it which elaps¬ 
ed frerm his return from the shores of Ireland to those of Car- 
Tick in 1307, to his famous victory at Bannockburn in 1314*. As 
this, however, is known to comprise but a small part of his ac¬ 
tual history, the interest is unavoidably weakened by its being 
thus detached from the gcnernl tissue of the story f and, even in 
the period that is given, so much is left out as to produce a 
sensible deficiency both of incidents and of connexion in the 
main branch of the narrative; which we do not think very hap¬ 
pily supplied by the imaginary adventures of Lord Ronald and 
the lovely Edith, which belong indeed to a totally different sort 
of interest, and assort but ill with the tale of patriotic exploits, 
and anxieties, and suSerings, upon which they aie engrafted^ 
The consequence of thus blending the historical and fictitious 
parts of the fable into one, is not only to produce a feeling of 
Incongruity, but of disappointment; for as the poem begins 
with tne imaginary persons, and takes its title from themy we 
continue to look for the resumption of that wilder legend, long 
after the Bruce has filled the scene witli his own real presence; 
and, of course, lend but a careless ear to the &*st exploits of 
him whom we do not immediately recogni^ as its proper hero. 

Mr Scott’s poetical cliaracter is now so v/ell understood and 
established witn the public, that it would be absurd to describe 
it at krge in reviewing every new production of his pen i— 
and by wr the most precise and intelligible judgment we can 
pass upon the pre^nt poem, is to compare it with some of 
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those which he has already given to the world, and which have 
now taken a fixed and permanent place in pnblic estimation. 
Looking, in a general way> to this appropriate standard, we 
should be tempted to of the work before us, that we think 
the author has somewhat weakened the peculiar interest and 
charm of bis poetry, by seeking to sustain a more serious and 
heroic strain of feeling than we are accustomed to find in his o- 
ther pieces,—and that we miss, on tlie present occasion, those 
gay and lively pictures ot courtly splendour and knightly gallant¬ 
ry, and those graphic traits, half ludicrous and half pathetic, of^ 
ruder life and simpler manners, which give such irresistible rich- 
ness and spirit and variety to the tissue of his other romances^ 
The interest in the present work is almost entirely of a tragic 
or heroic character,—and partakes, no doubt, of the monotony 
w Inch is inseparable from such elevations ^ and as the work is 
still sufficiently irregular in its design, diction, and versification, 
we are ratlier disappointed at not finding something of the same 
diversity in the character of its interest, and cannot at once re¬ 
concile ourselves to the uniform decorum and dignity of the 
grave personages w^ho have now succeeded on Jiis scene to the 
iantaslic and shifting and {ironaiscuous groiipes by which it was 
formerly filled. Somtlhing, certainly, is lost in this way, of^ 
that brightness nnd variety of colouring which formed one of the 

{ greatest charms of his poetry ; and tne action is not only less 
)usy and spirited, but wc are cheated out of a multitude of lit¬ 
tle pictures and traits of character b} which the main design, at 
least as it is managed by this author, is not so much broken as 
enlivened, and the whole brought nearer to the standard and 
effect of reality. 

It is in this, we think, that the character of the present poem 
differs chiefly from that of the author’s former productions;—and 
it results probably from the same general cause, that the language 
appears to us to be in many places less flowing and easy than 
Usual; and not only to deserve the old reproaches ot being too 
careless and familiar, but actually to sink now and then into ab¬ 
solute poorness—abounding in frequent repetitions of the same 
phrases and forms of expression, and ringing eternal changes 
upon a very limited number of chivalrous and antiquarian allu- 
Mon«. 


The fictitious part of the story is, on the whole, the least in¬ 
teresting—though we think that the author has hazarded rather 
too Ivtle embellishment in recording the adventures of the Bruce. 
There are many places, at least, in which he has evidently given 
an air of heaviness and flatness to his narration, by adhering too 
closely to the authentic history ; and has loitered down the tone 
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of his po(^try fo the tnme level of tKe rude chroniclers by whom 
the ii c’dents vmtc originally rcc"»rdccl. There is a more serious 
anc^ (^cnei d ho^c'ver, in the conduct of all this part of the 
stor>—and Unit is, that it i&not sufficit nlly national—and breathes 
nothing either of that animosity towards England, or that ex¬ 
ultation over her def at which must have animated aH Scotland 
at the p^'riod to which lie refers, and ought consequent!}^ to 
lia\(' been the ruling passion of his poem. Mr Scott, however, 
not only dwt'i' fondly on tlie valour and generosity of the in¬ 
vaders. but aciiJi l»y ni'^kes an elaborate apology to the English 
for hai Tig ventured to select for his theme a slorv which records 
tliei^ disi'jlers. \AV hr^pe this extreme courtesy is not intended 
m-^icl} to apj'oase critic^, and attract readers in the soulhcni 
part of lh(‘ i‘'lnnd—and ye‘ it is dilhcult to see for wdiat other 
purposes it could be asMiined. Mi* Scott certainly need not luno 
been afraid <^ithei* of cxcitinir rebellion among his countr} men, 
or of bringing H-. own liberality and loyalty into ijuestion, ah 
though ii> -peaking of the esonts of that rrinoie period, wheie 
an overbearing coriijucror was overthrown in a lawless attempt 
to subdue an jndept ndent kingdom, he had given full expression 
to the hatred and exullation which must liave prevailed among 
the viclors, and are indeed the only prssions which can he su})- 
posod to be excited b} the story ot their exploits. It is not na¬ 
tural, and we are sure it is not poetical, to represent the agents 
in such tremendous scenes, as calm and indulgent judges ot the 
motives or merits ol their opponents;—and by lending such a 
character to the JeadciN of Ms host, the author has aetuallv ie^^s- 
ened the intcres-t of the mighty fight of Ikiiinockburn, to that 
which might be supposed to belong to a well regulafed tourna¬ 
ment among frielKlly livals. We must now proceed, however, 
to let the reader a little more into the detaikof a work, of which 
wc^lave already spoken too much at large in these general tcrnia. 

The poem opens with the matin song of the Island baids, as¬ 
sembled at the castle of Artornish,on the Sound ef Midi, for the 
purpose of celebrating the union of its warlike chief, Lord Ro¬ 
nald of the Isles, with the fair Edith of Lorn, who has had the 
condescension to come and wait his arrival at this fortress of 
his clan. The bride, however, exhibits no symptoms of bridal 
delight;—and we speedily learn from ctrtaki confidential com- 
municalions with her nurse, that though dressed in the most 
becoming mnnner, and desperately in love with the bridegroom, 
she is moitally ofiended, and deeply hurt, by ceitain suspicious 
appearances of neglect and indifTercnce on liis part; among 
which sh(' very reasonably reckons bis tardiness in appearing to 
claim heF hand on that eventful moiuing- This distrcssui;;^ 
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conversation, how^ever, is forthnately broken off by the ap» 
pearance of Lord Ronald’s fleet of gallies bearing down the 
sound, with streamers flying and pipes plaj^ing, and sweeping 
proudly past a small and weather-worn hark, which is painfully 
beating up airainst the favouring gak's on which they are pro-» 
sperously steering. The poet now suddenly leaves ihe bridal 
train to their fortune; and turns to the lonely vessel which is 
buffeting tlie billows in their wake, in wliieh the valiant King 
Robert Bruce, with his dauntless brother Kduard, and his fair 
sister Isabel, are stealing privately tov^ards ili'ir native shores^ 
till tlie freshening blast, and iho falling nighr, compel them, af-» 
lev much consultation, to seek the sheltfT of Artoriii^h Ua) ; and 
claim, as unknown knights, the hospiuility of its potent lord.— 
A vci* 5 'piclnresque account is given accordingly of lljcir bearing 
down through the stormy waves, on that lighted and higi)-peich- 
ed fortress,—and of the sudden bur^t^ of music and i^ .elry, 
which come mingling in the pauses of the blast, with the loar 
of the darksome sea. On their arrival, they are for 

the abbot come to celebrate the marriage; but argat itsl usher¬ 
ed by torch-light up the steep and slippery stair, that desci ids 
from the postern to the water, aiul are leii in an ai:U-r(»om at 
tlie end of the first CantO; while the warder goes to announce 
their arrival to the splendid ])arty within. 

The Sccoiid l^anto introduces the illustrious str.aegcrs fn the 
presence of the asGcmbled chieftains; among wlioin the Uaiighty 
llonald is exquisitely represented as loud and moody by turns; 
and seeking to disguise or atone for the fits of gloomy alvence, 
into which he perpetually relapses, by frequent bursts of cla'ao- 
rous and obstreperous gaiety. The Seneschal, on being t rder- 
ed to assign a place to the new guests, is guided by their lofty 
inien to marshal them above all the chiefs then piesent—to ihe 
great indignation of the Lord of Lorn, who begins, however, 
4.0 suspect the actual quality of the strangers; and orders his 
bard to sing a boastful lay, recording certain pretended advan¬ 
tages gained by him in battle over the hard-fated monarch, 
'rhe impatience of Edward, and the dignified rebuke of the 
king himself, render all further concealment vain; and a fright¬ 
ful tumult instantly succeeds to the bridal fc'.tivitieis—Lorn, 
loudly insisting upon taking instant vengeance lor the murder of 
his kinsman Cornyn, sacrilegiously slam by Bruce at the altar,— 
and Ronald, as vehemently contending, that no advantage »lu>uld 
be taken of a knight who had thrown himself on their Ijospha- 
lity,—a cause in which he is not the less eager and r>^solute, 
from recognizing in the lovely Isobel, who now throws down her 
‘veil, gild .daiins his protection for her brother, the royal be«4Jh 
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ty, for whose sake bis heart has already been faithless to bis bo^ 
trothed Edith. The retainers fake part on each side with their 
chiefs, and blood is about to be shed,—when a solemn bugle 
from the water announces the approach of the abbot of Iona, 
who has at last arrived to solemnize the nuptials, and to whose 
decision the contending parties agree to refer their fierce con¬ 
tention, and the fate of the illustrious strangers. The holy man 
turns at first to the excommunicated king, with a stern and se¬ 
vere countenance; but, after listening to his pious penitence and 
Jofty defence} breaks out suddenly into a prophetic and very po^ 
etical rapture;—takes a rapid survey of the high career upon 
which he is about to enter,—and pronounces him blessed, and 
deserving of blessing, in the sight of heaven and his country, 
lie then falls back in the arms of his attendants, and is borne 
instantly tp his galley, leaving the overawed assembly in astO'* 
^shment and silence. 

The Third Canto recounts the dispersion of the chieftains, and 
the king’s adventures in the island of Skye. Lorn withdraws 
with all his train in high resentment—wliich is still farther in-r 
creased by the disappearance of Edith, who is conjectured to 
have sought the protection of the Abbot and the cloisters of 
Iona; and the king retires to rest under the guarantee of the high- 
minded Ronald,—who comes alone to hib chamber at midnight, 
kneels down before him, and devotes himself and all his people 
to the prosecution of his righteous cause. In the morning, they 
resolve to rouse all the warlike islanders to their aid ; for whicn 
purpose Ronald and the King embaik in one galley, while ano¬ 
ther, under the command of Edward, takes Isobel back to her 
retreat in Ireland. The monarch is driven by baffling gales to 
the romantic shore on the south of Skye, where they come to 
anchor under shelter of the rocky and mountainous land ; and 
the King, with Ronald and his page, are tempted by the ajipa- 
rent loneliness of the scene, to go ashore and look for game. 
We have then a very striking description of the desolate gran¬ 
deur and magnificence of the landscape which surrounds thorn, 
in the midst of which they are not a little startled to discover 
five stern and sullen-looking men assembleil round a stag which 
they had just killed.—A jealous and suspicious greeting ensues ; 
but, upon being informed by the strangers that their vessel had 
been seen to make sail, and stand out to sea op the approach of 
k ship with English colours, they consent to go with them to their 
hut,—where they take care however to insist for a separate esta¬ 
blishment, with a fire and table of their own, and agree that one 
of them by turns shall keep watch while the others sleep. The 
firet watch is undertaken by Ronald, who contrives to keep him*- 
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self awake tolerably well with meditations on Editli and Isobel« 
and his divided vows and inclinations. He then resigns his task 
to the king, who occupies himself till his appointed hour with oa- 
triotic reflections and plans of campaigns.—At dawn, the poor 
page is set to watch for his masters; and after doing liis best to 
keep his eyes open, by thinking of his mother and bis sistera^ 
and all the sports and wondrous legends that amused his child^ 
hood, sinks at last into irresistible slumber; and, at that instantf 
receives the dagger of the first watchful ruffian in his heart, and 
rouses his master by his dying groan. The King springs up 
in fury, and fells the murderer to the earth; and he and Ronald 
speedily despatch the other four miscreants, who confess, ia 
tiying, that they were retainers of Lorn, and acted in revenge of 
his quarrel. They bewail the unhappy page, and leave the hut 
of blood, rather out of spirits, at the end of the third Canto,— 
talking with them a pretty dumb boy whom the murderers alleged 
they had saved from shipwreck the day before; and who, it may 
be as well to apprise the reader, turiis out to be the fair Edith, 
who had assumed this disguise, to facilitate her escape with the 
abbots 

In the beginning of the Fourth Canto, Edward Bruce returns 
to the shores of Skye, and his brother—with the joyful tidings 
that the standard of thcii Liiiiily had been again raised in Scot¬ 
land, and that his little army m\i safely landed in Uio l.^lo of 
Arran. They set sail again, therefore, in high spirits 5 and 
rouse all the Island clans as they pass through the Hebridean ar¬ 
chipelago, the aspect and bearings of which, fr(>m iSuffa tq Ti- 
ree, are sung in sonorous strains. At length they reach Brodick 
Bay in Arran, on a lovely evening, and are received with tears 
and shouts by the fiiithfiii bands from whom they had been so 
long divided. The dumb boy is sent to wait on the lady Isobel, 
who has established herself in the nunnery of St Bride, and 
seems alike insensible to the Jove of the fickle Ronald, and the 
reviving splendours of royalty. 

In discussing the suit of Lord Ronald with her royal brothefp 
Isobel had vowed in presence of the dumb page, that she would 
never allow his name to be mentioned as her lover, till the fair 
h]dith of Lorn should freely renounce the bctrvitbment by which 
he was bound to her; and, in the beginning of the Fifth CantOp 
sho finds on the floor of her cell the sfiousai ring, and a written 
disclamation of the betrotlinient, under the haiKl tjf the generous 
but unhappy Edith; while the dumb boy is no longer to be found! 
^he immediately divines the whole secret of that mysterious strip¬ 
ling; and sends to inquire aftei him at the maritime camp, from 
which the embarkation was at that instant going forward. Here^ 
however^ it is discovered, that the boy hi^s been seut forwai'd 
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by Edward to concert signals with their friends on the Carrick 
&!i,)re: and the gallant armada pushes from the btach at mid¬ 
night, as soon as they see the cxpecU'd bcncoii-flame on the 
Scottisli shore. As they near the land, tliat flanie spreads and 
broaden^ in an awful and extraordinary degree, lighting up all 
tlie woody headlands, and the dark suriace of the sea, and the 
fares of the anxious army, with itb portentous bla/e. Just as 
they train the beach, it sinks with as portentous a suddenness ; 
and tlnyv land (>n the <2littering sand by the pale and cold light of 
the moon Here they are siuld'^nly appalled wdth infonnation, 
that the Faiglisli W rci» is still 111 slu^ngtli in the country, and that 
the my*-terion*, fl nne wliidihad decoyed the n over, liiid not been 
trufeJ cn t}»at '!: av to an) mortal hand, but had seemed to rise 
fcpontaiK uu^ly on the land as well as tlie w^ater. Advanced as 
tiny now’ are, lH>\vi*ver, tluy liiink it would be base to rctrcil ; 
and pnslj hastily, under cover (d* the night, through tlie paternal 
p<^t^es>i.ins c ( the Ihuce, to make their arraiigenu nt-. for surpris¬ 
ing the Ea'Hidi gMnison, wliuh was then siatit)nt'd in his halls. 
l)uri’ j tins vglit niareli, the dunil) page, who rejoins tliein on 
the i’^ vc-nidi ^h.ore, is committed to die cliarge of Jlonald, w'ho, 
in nt'C*’ uncotisclousness of her u ue eliaracter, alternately cheers 
her wnl) iii*- gencr'm^ kindness, and wrings her heart with ailu- 
.Hius 'o his love lor Isobel. Alien* an ambuscade, and an a'^- 
. 1 , <u'd a romantic acUenture ol the false* |)age, the cj’stle is 

' . »'d the standaid of the Druce floats once ii'orc on the 

t M' * of his father^. 

' !»e la4 Ck^JiUo takes a great stride f(>rward ; ard, after biief- 
1* inlmming us that the I^ady Isobtl lock the aows in the con¬ 
vent ol Si bride,—and the fair Edith, restored to h(‘r own name 
and atiirc, dcvoteil htr‘«elf to her society, the ‘tory leaps at 
once (Aer the next K'V( n A ears, and springs loiwaid to the eve 
of tiicgieat battle of BdiinoLkbiini. Lord Uonalil, whest aspii- 
n>g 1 ‘ve for the Piincess has at length been cuicd by the new^, of 
lur-profe sion, turns with levivii'g tendernes-s to the rccellec- 
Xion ()1 E(^llh^s gentlt‘ncss and fi(K lii\, and n'(]n;ies tMgt il) in all 
<jiiajters for that h)st imiidcn. Isobel, who has intelligciue of 
the state of liE afkcuoiis, then persusdi'* iier fuithlul f'nend 
oi'ce moie to resume the diinib pag(*’s disguise, and to repair, 
inul‘r the King’s prutettioii, to the* presence (>f her repentant 
lover, and th re satisfy herself of the itiio\ation of his earii<"-t 
Sidection. Slie arrive®, lalher un]ueki]\, on the very tve ('f the 
battle; and has just time to make In rself known to the King, 
who stations her, with the attendant®, on a lull in the rear of 
d^army. Tlie bailie then ensues, with all iN circums‘ances !Ui(l 
At the dose of the day, when the Si.oliish line beginv 
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to waver, Edith, frantic with alarm for the safety of her lovor, 
whose banner she sees fluttering in the tumult—bursts from h(*r 
counterfeited dumbness, with passionate invocations to the crowd 
around her to fly to his relief. Tlie portent is hailed by the whole 
body of camp-followers. They array themsf Ives in the somb<ance 
of a host; and descending the hill with shouts of defiance, strike a 
panic into the English, who fill immediately into utter route and 
discomfiture. Ronald, at his retnrn, kneels down bcic/e the dcli-^ 
vering angel; and the good King Robert ^i\es order, that llie Ab¬ 
bot of Cambuskcnnetli, whife he decks the altar lor a solemn ina^s 
of thanksgiving tor the national dclivcrai.ee, shall aUo have things 
in order for the immediate marriage ol the Lord ot the Isles uith 
the fair Edith of Lorn. 

ISuch is the outline of this story—which, in so far as it is fic¬ 
titious, is palpably deficient both in interest and {nob.ibiiny ;— 
and, ill so far as it is founded m bistorieal truth, seems to us to 
be objectionable, both for want of incident, ami want of \ iruiy 
and connexion in the incidents that occur, niere is a roman¬ 
tic grandeur, however, in the scenery, and a soit ol s‘iv *ge 
greatness and rude anticjiiity in many <d’ the chiiracteis and o- 
vents, which relieves the insipidity of the narrative, and atmies 
for many defects in the execution. There aie leuer dt Un lunl 
ballads or lyrical pieces in thi=» than in any of Mr Sum's gr? til¬ 
er poems; and wc miss the animation which they iisc\i to im¬ 
part to along and unbroken narrative. There arc, however, a 
few introductory .^tan/as of a reflecting and moral east, to each 
of the Cantos;—and wo may begin oiir extracts wnh those 
which stand prefixed to the whole work ; which appear to Us 
to have a character of very considerable tcnderncbs and sov 
Jeimiiiy. 

‘ Autumn departs—but still his mantle's fold 
lUsls on the groves of noble Somerville: 

Beneath a shroud of russet dropj/d with gold 
Tweed and his tributaiies mingle still ; 

Ilojisei the wind, and deeper sounds the rill, 

’let liiigciing notes of silvan rausje swell, 

Tl^e deep-toned cushat, and the ledbreast shrill; 

And }ct some tints of summer splendour tell 

\Mien the broad sun sinks down on lUtrick's western folk 

^ Autumn departs—from (hil.t’s fields no more 

Come rural sounds our kindred banks to cheer; 

Blent with the stieam, and gale that wafts it o'er. 

No more the distant reapers' mirth we licir. 

The last blithe shout hath died upon oui car. 

And harve®’t home hath hush’d the clanging wain^ 

Oil the w aste hill no forms of life .appear, 
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Save where, *»td laggard of the autamnal train, 

Some age-struck wanderer gleans few ears of scatter^ grain.. 

• Deem^st thou thche sadden’d scenes have pleasure still, 
Lovett thou through Autumn’s fading realms to straj^ 

To see the heath-flower wither’d on the hill. 

To listen to the woods’ expiring lay. 

To note the red leaf shivering on the spray, 

To mirk the last bright tints the mountain staiD^ 

On the waste fields to trace the gleaner’s way. 

And moralize on mortal joy and pain ?— 

O ! if such scenes thou lovest, scorn not the minstrel strain! ’ 

p. 3, 4. 

The only other detached piece w^c.&hall quote, is in a very diP- 
ferrni st\lc of excellence. It is tlu triumphant and insulting 
fcong of the bard of Lorn, commemorating the pretended vic- 
loiy of his chief over Robert Bruce in one of their rencounters. 
Bruce, in truth, had bccq set on by some of that clan, and had 
extricated himself from a fearful overmatch by stupendous exer¬ 
tions. In the struggle, however, the broach which fastened his 
royal mantle had been lorn oft by the a^^vailants j and it is on 
the subject of this trophy tiiat the Celtic poet pours forth thU 
wild, rapid, and spirited strain. 

‘ The Ehoach or Lorn, 

* ** Whence the broach of burning gold, 

Tliat clasps the Chieftain’s mantle lold. 

Wrought and chased with rare device, 

Studded fair with gems of price, 

On the varied tartans beaming. 

As, tlirough night’s pale rain-bow gleaming, 

Fainter now, now seen afar, 

Fitful shines the northern star ? 

* “ Gem ! ne’er wrought on highland mountain^ 

Did the faiiy of the fountain. 

Or the mermaid of the ave. 

Frame thee in some c oral cave ? 

Did in Iceland’s darksome mine 
Dwarf’s swarth hands thy metal twine ? 

Or, mortal-moulded, comeH thou here, 

From England’s love, or France’s fear f 

< No I—thy splendours nothing tell 

Foreign art or faery spell. 

Moulded thou for monarch’s use. 

By the over weening Bruce, 

When the royal robe he tied 
O’er a heart of wrath and pride ; 
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Thence in triumph wert thou torA^ 

By the victor hand of Lom i 

* ** While the gem was won and lost 
Widely wa^ the war-ory tossed 2 
ilung aloud BendouHbh Fell, 

Answer’d Douoharfs sounding delj, 

Fled the deer from wild Teyndrura, 

When the homicide, o’ercome. 

Hardly 'scaped with scathe and scori^ 

Left the pledge with comjuering Lrora 1 

* “ Vain was then the Douglas brand, 

Vaia the Campbell^s vaunted hand. 

Vain Kirkpatrick’s bloody dirk. 

Making sure of ttmidcr’s work ; 

Bareodown fled fast away, 

I"lcd the fiery De Ja HayC;, 

When this broach, triumphant boroie, 

Bearn’^d upon the breast of Lorn* 

* Farthest fled its forncier Lord, 

I-cft; his men to brand and cord. 

Bloody brand of Highland steel, 

Euglibh gibbef, aM', and wheel- 
Let him fly from co^>»t to coast, 

Dogg’d by Cora}^'^ vengeful ghost, 

While his spoils, in triumph worn, 
liOug shall grace vlctoik)us Loro 1 '—^p. 

Mr Scott, we observed iu the newspapers, was engaged dur¬ 
ing last siimntcr in a maritime expedition ; and accordingly, the 
ni<^st striking novelty in the present poem is the extent and va- 
i’ioty of the sea pieces with which it abounds. One of the first 
we meet with is tlw picture of the distress of the King’s little 
Ijark, and her darkling run to the shelter <»f Artornish castle, 

* All day with fruitless strife they toil’d, 

With eve the ebbing currents boil'd 

M( re fleice from streight and lake 7 
And mid-way through the channel met 
Conflicting tides that foam and fret. 

And high their mingled billows jet;. 

As spears, that, in the battle set. 

Spring upward as they break* 

*rhen tor, the lights of eve were past^ 

And louder sung the western blast 
On rocks of Innininore; 

Rent wab the sail, and strain’d the mast. 

And many a Jeak was gaping fast. 

And the pale steersman stood aghast, 

J^d gave the conflict o’er. ’ p. 25. 
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* The helm, to his strong arm consign'd, 

Gave the reef’d sail to meet the wind, 

And on her alter'd wajr, 

Fierce bounding, forward Sprung the ship, 

Like greyhound starting from the slip 
To seize his flying prey* 

Awaked before the rushing prow, 

The mimic fires of ocean glow. 

Those lightnings of the wave.' &c. p. 28. 

< Nor lack'd they steadier light to keep 
Their course upon the darken'd deep;— 

Artornish, on her frowning steep 
’Twixt ckud and ocean hung. 

Glanced wiili a thousand lights of glee, 

And landward far, and far to sea, 

Her festal radiance flung. 

By that blithe beacon-light they steei'd. 

Whose lustre mingled well 
With the pale beam that now appear'd. 

As the cold moon her head uprear'4 
Above the eastern Fell* 

Thus guided, on their course they bore 
Until they near'd the mainland shore, 

When frequent on the hollow blast 
Wild shouts of merriment were cast. 

And wind and wave and sea-birds' cry 
With wassail sounds in concert vie. 

Like funeial shntks with revelry^ 

Or like the battle-shout 
By peasants heard from cliffs on 
W’hen Triumph, Rage, and Agony, 

Madden the fight and rout. 

Now nearer yet, through mist and storm, 

Dimly arose the Castle’s form, 

And deepen’d shadow made. 

Far lengtlifen'd on the main below, 

"Where, dancing in reflected glow. 

An hundred torches play'd, 

Kpangling the wave with lights as vain 
As pleasures in this vale of pain, 

'I’hat dazzle as they fade. p. 29—31. 

Tlicir eager and hopeful coiii^e among the Western Islands 
when the'y go to loiise their clans to aiina, after their adven¬ 
tures in ykjc, is delineated with dillerent coloiiis, though ^ith 
the same s])nit and fidelity. 

‘ Merrily, nierril}, bounds the blrk, 

6Le bound^. be foie the gale, 
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The mountain breeze frcyn Beii-na*darch 
Is joyous in her sail! 

With fluttering sound like laughter hoarsei 
The cords and canvas strain, 

The waves, divided by her force. 

In rippling eddies chased her course, 

As if they laugh’d again. 

Not down the breeze more blithely flew, 

Skimming the wave, the light sea-mew, 

Than that gay galley bore 
Her course upon that favouring wind, * 

And Coolin’s crest has sunk behind, 

And Slapin*s cavem’d shore.’ 6cc. p. 135, ISfi. 

Merrily, merrily, goes the bark 

On a breeze from the northward free, 

So shoots through the morning sky the laik, 

Or the swan through the summer sea. 

The shores of Mull on the eastward lay, 

And Ulva dark and Colonsay, 

And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Stafla round. 

Then all unknown its columns rose, 

Where dark and undisturbed repose 
The cormorant had found, 

And the shy seal had quiet home. 

And welter’d in that wond’rous dome. 

Where, as to shame the temples decked 
By skill of earthly architect, 

Nature herself, it seem’d, would raise 
A Minster to her Maker’s praise ! 

Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 

Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 

And still, lietween each awful pause, 

From the high vault an answer dra^s. 

In varied tone prolong’d and high, 

That mocks the organ’s melody. 

Merrily, merrily, goes the bark. 

Before tlie gale she bounds; 

So darts the dolphin from the shark, 

Or the deer before the bounds. 

They left Loch-Tua on their lee, 

And they waken’d the men of the wild Tirce, 

And the Chief of the sandy Coll; 

They paused not at Colurnba’s isle. 

Though peal’d the bells the holy pile 
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With long and ineasTi|;ed tol) ; 
time foi^ matin or for mas<i> 

And the BOm>dk» of the holy suiniiioDS pass 
Away in tlie billows’* roll. 

^^ochbuie’s fierce and warlike Lord 
Their signal saw, and grasp’d his sword, 

And Terckmt Hay call’d her host. 

And the clans of Ju^a^s ragged coast 
Lord Ronald’s call obey. 

And Stearba’s i‘^le, whose tqrtared shore 
Still rings to Corrievrekeb’s roar. 

And lonely Colonsay. ^ p. 140—14!^. 

The termination of this auspicious voyage sinks into a strain 
rf ^cater softness and beauty. 

‘ Now launch’d once more, the inland sea 
They furrow with fair augury. 

And steer for Arran’s isle ; 

Tlie sun, ere 301 he sunk behind 
Ben-ghoil, the Mountain of the Wind, ^ 

Gave his grim peak^ a greeting kind, 

And hade Loch Ilanza smile. 

Tliithcr their destined tourse they drew; 

It seem’d the isle her monaich knew. 

So brilliant was the landward view. 

The ocean so serene; 

Each puny wave in diamonds roird 
O’er the calm deep, wheie hues of gold 
With azure strove and green. 

Tlie hill, the vale, the tree, the tower. 

Glow’d with the tints of evening’s hour. 

The beach vi as silver sheen. 

The wind breathed soft as lover’s sigh. 

And, oft renew’d, seem’d oft to die. 

With breaflilp'is pause between. 

O who, with speech of war and woes. 

Would wish to break the soft repose 
Of such erfehanting scene I 

Is it of war Lord Ronald epeaks ? 

The blush that 11305 his manly cheeks. 

The timid look, and down-cast eye. 

And faulteiing voice, the theme den}'. 

And good King Robert’s brow express'd. 

He ponder d o’er some high request. 

As doubtful to approve; 

Yet in his eye and iip the while 
Dwelt the half pitying glance and smile, 

Which manhood*8» giaver mood bl'guilc, 

When lovers talk of love. ’ p. 113—H-7* 
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'file fir^t entry of the illustrious stran^rs into tlie castle of 
the ^kic chief is more iu the accustomed and pecojiar style of 
this poet of chivalry. 

* To land these two bold brethren leapt, 

(The weary crew their vew»ei kept) 

And, Hjrhted by the torches^ flare. 

That seaward thpir senoky glare* 

The younger knight that maiden bare 

Half li&less up the rode; 

On his strong shoulder leaned her head. 

And down her long dark tresses shed. 

As the wild vine, in tendrils spread. 

Droops from the mountain oak. 

Him followed close that eider Lord, 

And in his hand a sheathed sword, 

Such as few arms could wield.* Ac* 

* With solemn step, and silver wand, 

Tiie Seneschal the •presence scanned 

Of these strange guests; and well he knew 
Hqw to arsigo their rank its due; 

For, though the costly furs 
Tliat erst had deckM their caps were torn. 

And their gay lobcs were over-worn, 

And soil’d their gilded spurs. 

Yet such a liigh commanding grace 
Was in their mien and in their face, 

As suited best the princely dais, 

And royal canopy; 

And there he marshalfd them their place. 

First of tliat company. 

* Then lords and ladies spake aside, 

And angiy looks tlie error chide. 

That gave to guests unnamed, unknown, 

A place so near their prince’s throne 9 
But Owen Erraught said, 

For forty years a seneschal, 

To marshal guests in bower and hall 
Has been my honour’d trade. 

Worship and birth to me are known, 

By look, by bearing, and by tone, 

Not by furr’d robe or broider*d zone | 

And ’gainst an oaken boQgh 
I’ll gage my silver wand of state. 

That these three strangers oft have sate 

In higher place than now. 4 9". 

One of the sweetest, and at the saim^ uinc the most nnimated 
passages of the whede poem, is the cl^o of the tragic adventure 
»f the hut in Sk^tu. oi the poor 
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fclumberoiis pa^c. We have already mentioned hmv his masters 
contrived to keep awake during the allotted period of their hea¬ 
vy w iitcli. Tlic poor Imy, however, found it harder woik. ‘ Ho 
liad no figures nor no fantasies to toil his brain with ;' and the 
honey heavy dew of slumber fall fatally on his eyelids. 

‘lie triinm’d the fire, and gave to shine 
With bickenng light the splinter’d pine; 

Then gazed a^ihilc, where silent laid 
Their hosts were shrouded by the plaid. 

But little fear waked in his mind, 

For he was bred of martial kind, 

And, if to manhood he arrive, 

]May match the boldest knight alive- 
Thcn thought he of his mother’s tower, 

His little sisters’ green-wood bower, 

JIow thtTe the Easter-gambols pass, 

And oF Dan Joseph’s lengthen’d mass. 

But still before his weary eye 
In rays prolong’d the blazes die ! 

Again he roused him—on the lake 
Look’d forth, where now the twilight-flake 
Of pale C( Id dawn began to wake. 

On Cool in’s cliffs the mist lay furl’d, 

The morning breeze the lake had curl’d, 

The short dark waves, heaved to the land, 

With ceas( less plash kiss’d cliff or sand;— 

It was a slumb’rous sound !—he turn’d 
To tales at which his youth had burned, 

Of pilgrim’s path by demon cross’d, 

Of sprightly elf or yelling ghost. 

Of the wild ditch’s baneful cot, 

And mermaid’s alabaster grot. 

Who bathes her limbs in sunless well 
Deep in Strathaird’s enchanted cell. 

Thither in fancy rapt he flies. 

And on his sight the vaults arise ; 

That hut’s dark walls he secs no more. 

His foot is on the marble floor, 

And o’er his head the dazzling spars 
Gleam like a firmament of stars ! 

—-Hark i hears he not the sea-nymph speak 
Her anger in that thrilling shriek ?— 

No ! all too late, with Allan’s dream 
Mingled the captive’s warning scream ! 

As from the ground he strives to start, 

A ruffian’s dagger finds his heart! 

Upward he casts his diz/y eyes, . . . 

Murmur’s his master’s name,. . . and dies ’ 
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Not so awoke the King! his ()and 
Snatch’d fbom the flame a knotted brandf 
The nearest weapon of his wrath; 

With this he crossed the murderer’s path. 

And venged young Allan wellt 
The spatter’d brain and bubbling blood 
Hiss’d on the hnlf-extinguish’d wood^ 

The miscreant gasp’d and fell! 

Nor rose in peace the Island Lord ; 

One caitiff died upon his sword> 

And one beneath his grasp lies prone» 

In mortal grapple over thrown. 

But while Lord Ronald’s dagger drank 
The life blood from his panting flank. 

The Father ruflSan of the band 
Behind him rears a coward hand 1 
—O for a moment’s aid, 

Till Bruce, who deals no double blow^ 

Dash to th^ earth another foe, 

Above his comrade laid !—. 

And it is gained—the captive sprung 
On the raised arm, and closely clung^ 

And, ere he shook him loose, 

The master’d felon pi ess’d the ground^ 

And gasp’d beneath a mortal wound. 

While o’er him stands the Bruce.’ p. 116-119- 
The embarkation from Brodick-Bay^ and the approach to 
the Garrick shore under the guidance of the mysterious beaeou 
flame, are likewise given with great spirit and effect. 

* The Monk’s slow steps now press the sands, 

And now amid a scene he stands, 

Full strange to churchman’s eye; 

Warriors, who, arming for the fight. 

Rivet and clasp their harness Hght, 

And twinkling spears, and axes bright. 

And helmets flashing high ; 

Oft, too, with unaocustom’d ears, 

A language much unmeet he hears. 

While, hastening all on board. 

As stormy as the spelling surge 
That mix’d its roar, the leaders urge 
Their f Holders to the ocean verge. 

With many a haughty word, 

« Through that wild throng the Father pass’Jj, 

And reach’d the Royal Bruce at laat. 

^ 0 %.. XXIV. NO. T 
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He leant against a stratided boat. 

That the approaching tide must float» 

And counted every rippling wave, 

As higher yet her sides they lave, 

And oh the distant fire he eyed, 

And closer yet his hauberk tied, 

And loosenM ia its slieath lus brand* ’ p. 182, 1SS» 

* In night the f^iry prospects sink, 

Where Cumray’s isles with verdant link 
Close the fair entrance of the Clyde; 

The woods of Bute no more descried 
Are gone—and on the placid sea 
The rowers plied their task with glee. 

While hands that knightly lances bore 
Impatient aid the labouri ig oar. 

The half-faced moon shone dim and pale, . 

And glanced against the whitened sail; 

But on that ruddy bcacon-Hght 
Each steersman kept the helm aright. 

And oft, for such the King’s command. 

That all at once might reach the strand. 

From boat to boat loud shout and hail 
Warn’d them to crowd or slacken sail. 

South and by west the armada bore, 

And nears at length the Garrick shore* 

As less and less the distance grows, 

High and more high the beacon rose; 

The light, that seem’d a twinkling star. 

Now blazed portentous, fierce, and far. 

Dark-red the heaven above it glow’d, 

Da'-k-red the sea beneath it flow’d, 

Red rose the rocks on ocean’s brim, 

In blood-red light her islets swim; 

Wild scream tiie dazzled sea-fowl gave, 

Dropp'd from their crags on plashing wave; 

The deer to distant covert drew, 

The black-cock deem’d it day, and crew. 

Like some tall castL given to flame, 

O’er half th^ land the lustre came.’ p. 189-191. 

Their moonlight muster on the beach, after the sudden ex- 
tinction ol this poiteiitons flame, and their midnight inarch 
through tl»e patcrnnl Adds of their royal leader, also display 
much beautiful pain«ing. 

* F4l:»ily the moon^s pale beams supply 
T^ *it luddy light’s unnatural dye, 

Tin dubious cold reflection lay 

On the wet «iands and ({uiet bay. 
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Beneath the rocks King Robert drew 
His scattered files to order due, 

Till shield compact and serried spear 
In the cool light shone blue and dear. 

Then down a path tliat sought the tide. 

That speechless page was seen to glide; 

He knelt him lowly on the sand, 

And gave a scroll to Robert's hand. ’ p. 193. 

* They gain’d the Chase, a wide domain 
Left for tlie Castle’s sylvan reign, 

( Seek not the scene—the axe, the plough. 

The boor’s dull fence, have marr'd it now) 

But then, soft swept in velvet green 
The plain with many a glade between^ 

Whose tangled alleys far invade 
The depth of the brown forest shade. 

Here Che tall fern obscured the lawn, 

Fair shelter for the sportive faun ; 

There, tufted close with copse-wood green, 

Was many a swelling hillock seen ; 

And all around was verdure meet 
For pressure of the fairies’ feet. 

The glossy holly loved the Park, 

The yew-tree lent its shadow dark, 

And many an old oak, worn and bare. 

With oU Its shivered boughs, was there. 

Lovely between, the moon-beams fell 
On lawn and hillock, glade and dell. 

The gallant Monarch sigh'd to see 
These glades so loved in childhood free, 

Bethinking that, as outlaw now, 

He ranged beneath the forest bough. ’ p. 199, 200. 

After the castle is won the same strain is pursued* 

^ The Bruce hath won his father’s hall! 

—Welcome, brave friends and comrades all. 

Welcome to mirth and joy 1 
The first, the last, is welcome here. 

From lord and chieftain, prince and peer. 

To this poor speechless boy. 

Great God ! once more my sire’s aboda 
Is mine-*^behold the floor 1 trode 
In tottering infancy! 

And there the vaulted arch, whose sound 
Echoed my joyous shout and bound 
In boyhood, and that rung around 
To youth’s ui>tUinking glee I 

T2 
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0 firftt, to thee, alhgracious Heaven, 

Then to my friends, my thanks be given ! ’*' p, 

Tl)e battle, we think, is not comparable to the battle in Mar- 
mion ; thoui»h nothing can be finer than the scene of contraste<2 
depose and thoughtful nn?tiefy by which it is introduced. 

* It was a night of lovely June, 

High rode in cloudless blue the moon, 

Demayet smiled beneath her ray % 

Old Stirlirg’s toweis arose in light. 

And, twined in links of silver bright. 

Her winding river lay. 

Ah, gentle planet! other sight 
Shall greet thee, next returning night. 

Of broken arras and banners tore. 

And marshes dark with human gore, 

And piles of slaughter’d men and horse. 

And F(^rth that ftc ats the fiequent corse. 

And many a wounded wretch to plain 
Beneath thy silver light in vain ! 

But now, fi om England’s host, the cry 
Thou hear’st of wassail revelry. 

While from the Scottish legions pass 
The murmur M prayer, the early mass I— 

Htre, numbers had presumption given; 

Theie, bands o’er-match’d sought aid from Heaven, 

On GillieVhill, whose height commands 
The battle field, fair Edith stands, 

With serf and page unfit for war, 

To eye the conflict from afar, 

O ! with what doubtful agony 
She sees the dawning tint the sky !— 

J^ow on the Ochils gleams the sun, 

And glistens now Demayet dun ; 

Is it the lark that carols shrill, 

Is it the bittern’s early hum ? 

No !—distant, but increasing still. 

The trumpet’s sound swells up the hill. 

With the deep murmur of the drum. 

Responsive from the Scottish hosr, 

Pipe-clang and bugle-sound were toss’d. 

His breast and brow each soldier cross’d. 

And started from the ground ; 

ArmM and array’d for instant fight. 

Rose archer, spearman, squire and knight, 

And in the pomp of battle bright 
The dread battalia frown’d. 

Now onward, and in open view, 

The countless ranks of England drew, • 
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Dark-rolling like the ocean-tide* 

When the rough west hath chafed his pride, 

And his deep roar sends challenge wide 
To all that bars his way! 

In front the gallant archers trode, 

The men-at-arms behind them rode. 

And midmost of the phalanx broad 
The Monarch held his sway. 

Beside him many a war-horse fumes, 

Around him waves a sea of plumes* 

Where many a knight in battle known, 

And some who spurs had first braced on. 

And deem’d ihat fight should see them won. 

King Edward’s bests obey. ’ p. ^47—2.50. 

'The adventures of the day are versified rather too literally 
from the contemporary chroniclers. The following i^ause, how¬ 
ever, is emphatic; and exemplifies, what this author has so olten 
exemplified, the power of well chosen and well arranged names 
to cxciie lofty emotions, with littlo aid either from sentiment 
description. 

* High rides the Sun, thick rolls the dust, 

And feebler speeds the blow and thrust. 

Douglas leans on his war-sword now. 

And Randolph wipes lus bloody brow, 

Nor less had toil’d each Southern knight, 

From morn till mid-day in the fight. 

Strong Egremont for air must gasp, 

Beauchamp undoes his visor-clasp. 

And Montague must quit his spear, 

And sinks thy falchion, bold De Vere! 

The blows of Berkley fall less last, 

And gallant Pembroke’s bugle-blast 
Hath lost its lively lone; 

Sinks, Argentine, thy battle-word, 

And Percy’s shout was fainter heard, 

** My merry-men, fight on ! ” p. 260, 261. 

These citationb are enough, we believe, to giatify the curio-r 
gity of the reader, and more than enough to afford a fair bpcci- 
meti of the poem. They are 6j)eciiTien&, on the whole, of its 
better parts; and, to give a complete and impartial idea of it, 
we ought to subjoin some from its more faulty passages* Bui 
this is but an irksome task at all times; and, with such an au¬ 
thor as Mr Scott, is both invidious and unnecessar}. IBs faults 
are nearly as notorious as bis beauties ; and we have announced 
jn the outset, that tl)^ are equally conspicuous in this as in his 
other productions. There are innumerable harsh lines and un-* 
couth expressions j— passages of a coarse and heavy dictioitTw 
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and details of uninteresting minuteness and oppressive explana* 
tion. It is needless, after this, to quote such couplets as 
* A damsel tired of midnight bark, 

Or wanderers of a moulding stark. ’ 

or, * Tis a kind youth, but fanciful; 

Unfit against the tide to pull. ’ 

or to recite the many weary pages which contain the colloquies 
of Isobel and Edith, and set forth the unintelligible reasons of 
their unreasonable conduct. The concerns of these two young 
ladies, indeed, form the heaviest part of the poem. The mawk¬ 
ish generosity of the one, and the piteous fidelity of the other, 
are equally oppressive to the reader; and do not tend at all to 
put him in good humour with Lord Ronald,—who, though the 
beloved of both, and the nominal hero of the work, is certainly 
as far as possible from an interesting person. The lovers of 
poetry have a particular aversion to the inconstancy of other 
loversand especially to that sort of inconstancy w hich is lia¬ 
ble to the suspicion of being partly inspired by worldly ambition, 
and partly abjured from considerations of a still meaner selfish¬ 
ness. We suspect, then fore, that they will have but little in¬ 
dulgence for the ficklene-ss of the Lord of the Isles; who breaks 
the troth he had pledged to the heiress of Lorn, as soon as he 
sees a chance of succeeding wiih the king’s sister; and comes 
back to the slighted bride, when his royal mistress takes the vows 
in a convent, and the heiress gets into possession of her lands, 
by the forfeiture of her brother. These characters, and this 
•story, form the great blemish of the poem ;—but it has rather 
less fire and flow and fiicility, we think, on the whole, than 
some of the author’s other performances. The notes are too 
long—and the volume a great deal too expensive. 


Art. IL An Inquiiy concerning the lUse ajid Progress^ Ike Jie-^ 
demption and Present Staie^ and the Management of the A’a- 
tional Debt of Gi'cat Britain, Tho Second Edition, enlarged. 
By Rojbckt’ Hamilton, LL. D. F. R. S. E. Piofcssor of Na¬ 
tural Philosophy in the Marisclial College and University of 
Aberdeen. Edinburgh, iSH. 

'TTiy^iiEN the first edition of this valuable work was publisbedi 
wc really hadmo leisure to study our account-books;-— 
being then in tne very heart of a struggle about things of still 
greater moment than finance, or even bankruptcy. Happily 
that long and drcadfiil storm lias now blown ovci ; and wc have 
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at breatiiing time to }ook about as to our real situation, 
and to make arrangements for repairing our damages, and pro¬ 
viding for our future comfort- Here, the enormous and still in¬ 
creasing mass of our debt, }s the first object of alfp'm and an¬ 
xiety ; and we must all be eager to devise means for lightening 
so j^ievous a burden. From this very eagerness, however, the 
nation has been long disposed to cherish delusive expectations, 
and to adopt inefficient or pernicious measures ; and Dr Hamil¬ 
ton has performed a most important service to his country, by 
directing the public attention to just views of this interesting 
subject. 

The English, though unquestionably a * most thinking peo¬ 
ple, ' have not always had the good fortune to think right upon 
matters of importance j and, upon tliis particular subject, we 
suspect they have been led into a pretty general error by the ab¬ 
stract propositions with which they were long stunned about the 
marvellous augmentation of money by comp(>und ititeiC'^t. ‘ It 
is well known, ’ says Dr Price, * ‘ to what prodigious sums 
money improved for some time at compound inierest will in¬ 
crease. ’ And then he states, in a note, that ‘ a penmj so im¬ 
proved from our Saviour’s birth, as to double itself every 
fourteen years, or, which is nearly the same, put out to five 
per cent, compound interest at our Saviouris birth, would, by 
this time, (that is, in 1773 years), have increased to more mo¬ 
ney than would be contained in 150 millions of globes, each 
equal to the earth in magnitude, and all solid gold. ' In a 
note upon this note, his accurate friend Mr Morgan nicely 
observes, that a penny improved so as to double itself every 
fourteen years, would have accumulated only to 107 millions of 
such globes, just 4-3 millions fewer than the Doctor had calcu¬ 
lated ;—* but thi«, ’ Mr Morgan wisely observes, ‘ is abuudant- 
‘ Jy sufficient to prove the strength of his argument. ^ And here 
follows the Doctor’s practical inference. ^ A state, if there is 
‘ no misapplication of money, must necessarily make this im- 

• provement of any savings whicli can be appli^ to the payment 

‘ of its debts. It need never, therefore, be under any difficul- 
^ lies j for, with the smallest it may, in as little time as 

* its interest can require, pay off‘ the largest dtbfs, ’ 

Now, extravagant as this sounds, it is well entitled to a deli¬ 
berate consideration. It is the a-sertion of a distinguished cal¬ 
culator ; it influenced the measures of that great statesman arid 
first of financiers, Mr Pitt; and there can be no doubt of th^ 

* Preface to the first edition of his» Observations on Revei'^kionaty 
Payments. 
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arithmetical proposition, that a penny, improved by annual 
compound ir terest at 5 per cent., would, in 1773 years, amount 
to an incoDct ivable sum. Still we are startled with jth® asser¬ 
tion, that the smalied saving may pay oflF the largest debt— even 
though we should allow a much longer time than the'interest of 
the state would require For our own part, we do not conceive 
how a debt can be paid, unless the creditor receive both piinci>^ 
pal and interest ; and we do not know from whence the money 
is to come, unless from the purse of the debtor or his successors. 
But here is a small saving which pays a large debt • This looks 
very like a puzzle proposed by the master of a commercial aca- 
-demy to exeicise the ingenuity of his scholars; and we much 
suspect, that the small sa\ing which is to effect,this great good, 
must be backed by something which Dr Price has not thought 
proper to bring forward. Let us examine the matter more 
closely. 

The benefit of compound interest which accrues to a nation 
in its transactions with the public creditor, docs not arise from 
any operations of Government as a mone}-lender, but in the 
following manner. Suppose a i^tate, whohe revenue, as in this 
country, arises from taxation, to borrow 20 million-), under an 
engagement pf paying interest yearly at 5 per cent. It is ob¬ 
vious, in the first place, that so long as the debt remains un¬ 
paid, the country must submit to a taxation of one million year¬ 
ly, for the pavment of interc^st. But if 200,000/. of the princi¬ 
pal IS paid, the interest of that 200,000/. is no longer due to the 
creditor; and thus a yearly revenue of 10,000/. falls into the 
hands of Government. If, at tlie end of the fir^t year after the 
payment of the 200,000/., Goveinment pays to the creditor the 
10,000/. of di^^engaged interest, then 210,(^00/ of the debt will 
■be extinguished; and 210,000/. is preci‘'fly the capital which 
would have been produced, if 200,000/. had been lent to accu¬ 
mulate for a year by compound interest at 5 per cent. But it 
roust not be forgotten, that in this case the country has not on¬ 
ly raised the 5K10,000/. bv taxation, but has also continued bur¬ 
dened, as at $rst, w^ith the annual taxation of one n illion ; the 
i0,000/. being only that pint of the million which is no longer 
paid lo the cieditor as interest Tlius the 200,000/, and the 
10,000/., which have gone towards the extinction of the princi-r 
pal debt, as well as the interest of what remains unextinguished, 
are all raised by taxation. As the creditor has now received 
210,^0/. of piincipai, the inUrest of that sum is no longer due 
to him; and thus a yearly levenae of 10,,500/. falls into the 
hands of Government If, at the end of the first year after tho 
payment of the 210,000/., that is to say, at the end pf the spt 
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cond year after the first payment of 200,000/., Government pays 
to th©creditor the 10,500Z. ofdisongfipjed interest, then 220,500/* 
of the original debt will be extinguishe 1; and 220,500/. are pre¬ 
cisely the capital which would have been produced, If 200,000/. 
had been lent to accumulate for two years, by compound inte¬ 
rest at 5 per cent. But it mu^t never be forgotten, that, Jn this 
case, the country has been still burdened, as at first, with the an¬ 
nual taxation of one million j the 10,500/. being only that part 
of the million which is no longer paid lo thccreJitor as interest. 
Thus the 200,000/., the 10,000/., and the 10,500/., which have 


f one towards the extinctiou of the principal debt, are all raised 
y taxatic.n ; and so also is the interest of what remains unex- 
tinguished. There has been no creation of a fund by compound 
interest,—and no debt extinguished, except by the proceeds of 
taxation. In general, at the end of any number of years, the 
debt extinguished in this manner will be cquil to the capital 
which would have been produced in the same time, if the 
200,000/, had been lent to accnniuhite by compound interest; 
But, on the other hand., every shilling which has* gone towards 
the extinction of the principal debt, as well as every shilling, 
which is paid for the interO'^t of what remains unextinguish¬ 
ed, is raised by taxation ^ —not one fartlnng is produced otit of 
nothing, by any magical povrer of compound interest. The 
200,000/., by means of which 2 JO,500/. of debt have been ex¬ 
tinguished in two years, were backed by the million raised every 
year by taxation, for tlie interest of the original debt; so that, 
after the creditor had received the 200,000/., the first year’s 
million supplied the 10,000/., and tin* second year’s million sup¬ 
plied the 10,500/., w^hich m.'ide up ih*^ 220,501)/. of debt Actia- 
guished during the two first years: crul, however long the pro¬ 
cess may be continued, the succes'jivc iniihons sup[)ly the suc¬ 
cessive sums, whicli, together with the 200,000/., make up the 
whole amount of the extinguislunl d(*bt. 

In the very same manner, Dr Price’s magical penny, witli 
which, in the course of 1773 years, he piifonns such astonish¬ 
ing feats, incomparably greater, we allow', than our 200,000?. 
have been able to accomplish iii two years, is also backed with 
!?omething incomparably greater than our tw^o milhons ol }>outids. 
A penny improved so as to double itself every fiiurteen years^ 
wilh in 1773 years, produce a capital equal to 150 millions of 
globes, according to Dr Price, or to 107 rnillioi s, acroiding to 
Mr Morgan ; ‘ each globe as large as the earth, and all Sv>hd 
gold. ^ But thi» gentleman observes, with more precision thau 
liis iriend, that if the penny had been improytd only at 5 pear 
coDi|) 0 und intcrcsti instead of that raiCj (a* very little hi^ 
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«r), which doubles the capital every fourteen years, end which 
the Doctor rashly conceived would produce very nearly the 
same result, the capital will amount to no more than 60 mtlhona 
of globes; 00 miliums fi*wer than the Doctor had acittaliy cal* 
culatcd, blit only millions fewer than he should have calcu¬ 
lated ;—a difFrrenco which Mr Mor^u tliinks ‘ fer from beinjf 
jncf)nsiderablc,' Sufipose then a nation to owe 60 millions of 
fflobts, and to pay yearly interest at 5 per cent.; the whole of 
this debt may, nu clou)>t, be discharifed in 177ii years by means 
of a single penny. But it must not be forgotUm, that in each 
of these ycai> the nation provides from its lands the annual in¬ 
terest of the whole original debt, which annual interest amounts 
to not less than 3 millions of globes; so that the penny is back¬ 
ed with 177y parcels of globes, each parcel containing S mil¬ 
lions of globes, each globe as large as the earth, all^ohd gold f 
and these successive paicds supply successive sums, which^ to* 
^ethcr uoiih the amount at last to the whole original 

debt. 

In genera], whether the interest is payable at the end of every 
year, or half ytar, or any other period ; and whether theraleof 
interest is alwa}s the same, or different in different periods; tlie 
amount of debt extinguished at the end of any number of pe¬ 
riods, will be cc]ual to the capital which would have been accu¬ 
mulated, if the 200,000/., or the penny, or whatever sum is paid 
to the creditor at the beginning, had, duringthese periods, l>cen 
improved at the same rate or rates of compound interest. But, 
for this purpose, it is indispensably requisite, that the interest of 
the whole original debt shall also be paid regularly every term- 
day ; the disengagcjtl parts of the interest which are larger and 
krger every successive period, being applied to the extinction of 
the principal. It is riiese disengaged interests, together with 
the sum paid in the beginning, which make up the amount of 
the exiinguislied debt. And every shilling thus paid to the cre¬ 
ditor, if it is not borrowed, is raised by taxation. 

But great resources have been ex])ected from* bonxiwingj 
though it is not obvious to a niau of common understanding that 
any thing can be gained by discharging a debt with borrowed 
money, if as high interest is to be paid for tlie latter as for the 
former. It has been said, however, that, when a loan is appli¬ 
ed to the redemption of the public debt, the nation pays only 
stmijle iiUeiCitt Ibr what produces the benefit of compound mte- 
veU; and conse<]uenlIy is a gainer by the difference, which in 
time will rise to a prodigiouft amount. Here, again, is a pro¬ 
mise of great gain to be produced from nothing. It nas a \ery 
^uspic I JUS iippcai ance; but w c shalJ not reject it without cxanau>* 
atiun. 
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SoplJMe that Oovemmetyi borrows a million, to be applied to 
the red^fi^ption of the pabiic debt, and imposes taxes for tlie in¬ 
terest, which is pajable every half year. The payment of tlie 
million to the public creditor produces two effects and nothing 
more* The first effect is, to extinguish a certain quantity of 
the national debt. But since at certain quantity of debt is iiv^ 
curred by borrowing the million, the result, upon the whole, 
will be, that the national debt retnaiits what it was, if the debt 
incurred is equal to the debt extinguished ; but, otherwise, there 
will be either a diminution or increase of the national debt, ao 
cording as the debt extinguished is greater or le>s than the debt 
incurred.—The second effect is, that the interest of the extin* 
guished debt comes every half year into the hands of Govern¬ 
ment, and may bo applied to the redemption of the national 
debt; since provision has been made for the interest of the bor* 
rowed million. Suppose the half-yearly interest of the extin¬ 
guished debt to be 25,000/.; then every half year the sum of 
25,000/. may be applied to the redemption, so that every one of 
these sums snail ojierate with the jiower of compound interest. 
But if the half-yearly interest of the borrowed million is also 
25,000/., the same benefit might be obtained at the same ex¬ 
pense without the loan, by applying to the redemption the taxes 
which now defray the interest of the million. On the other 
hand, suppose that the lender of the million will not accept less 
than 26,000/. of halt-yearly interest: then, if the loan is made, 
taxes must be imposed to defray tliis interest, atid there will be 
applicable to the redemption a half-yearly revenue of 25,000/. 
only—instead of 26,000/., which would have been applicable, if 
the same t.ixes had been imposed without the loan. But the re¬ 
venue winch the loan procures for the redemption will never bo 
greater than what might have been procured at the same ex- 

J sense without it, unless only w'hcn the interest accepted by the 
endcr is less than the intcre«>t of the debt which the loan has 
* extinguished. To discover, therefore, if it is advantageous to 
borrow money for tlie redemption of the public debt, we must 
consider upon what terms the public loans are transacted. 

Wlien Government borrow^ money, records are kept, whicli 
arc equivalent to acknowledgements that the nation owes to the 
lenders certain capitals bearing interest at certain rales. These 
acknowledgements, which are tratisferabJe at pleasme, either in 
whole or iu parts, leave Government at full liberty with regard 
to the time of paying the capiuds, but constitute an obligation 
that the stipulated interest shall be paid every half year; and 
accordingly certain portions of the public revenue are nppropri- 
au*d to the half-yeaily payment of the interest, and al.so to dc- 
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fray the expense of management. The capitals are called Stoek; 
the portions of tlie revenue which are appropriated to pay the 
interest and expense of ninnacrement, arecallccl the Funds; and, 
by this appropriation of revenue, the debt is said to be funded. 
The different funds were established on different occasions, and 
are not all committed to the same managers; nor is the interest, 
or (in the technical language) the Dividends, payable in all of 
them at the same time. But the onl}^ material circumstance in 
which they differ from each other, is the rate of interest on their 
capitals or stock ; and in this view we have three different funds, 
denominated the 3 per cents, the 4 per cents, and the 5 per 
cents, from the respective rates of their yearly interests. The 
creditor is aKo, in some cases, recompensed by a temporary 
annuity, in addition to the inteiest of his stock ; and his title to 
the annuity, like his title to the stock, is authenticated by a record, 
and is transierable at pleasure. The amount of these annuities, 
still current, or unredeemed, is but a small portion of the pub¬ 
lic debt; and each annuity, whether it is for life, or for a cer¬ 
tain number of years, ma} be considered as equivalent to a cer¬ 
tain quantity of stock. 

It has b^n supposed, though it is not ascertained, that in 
the earliest peiiod of the funding system, which was not Intro¬ 
duced till the Revolution in the stork created on account 

of the loans, did not exceed the money actually received by Go¬ 
vernment. This is known to have been the case in the losns 
for every year of the Seven-years’ w^ar, with the exception only 
of the ^car l7J9, when 7,.590,0')0/. of stock, beaiing interest 
at 3 per cent., were gtanted liir a loan of 6,600,000/.; which is 
in the proportion of 115/ of stock for every 100/, of money 
advanc^ by the creditor (p. 67.) But in the latter years of the 
former A meric in vviir, and ever since the year 1792, lliere lias 
l>een a much greater disproportion between the slock granted and 
the more'} received. Tfius, in 1707, for a loan of 13,000,000/., 
the lender rcc<‘ived 22,7 >0,000/. of 3 per cent, and 2,600,000/. 
of 4per cent, slock, besides an annuity of 39,000for 62^ years; 
that is to say, for every i(K)/. of money advanced by the credi¬ 
tor, he received I7*i/. of 3 ptr cent, and 2(V. of 4 per cent, stock, 
togetlier wiih a long annuit} of 6s (p. 74.) 

When stock i" ofitaincd on sir'h term*-, we may easily con¬ 
ceive that the stocklioliler will often be w'dling to part with it for 
Jess than its nominal value, either when he has occasion for 
muiic}, (»r when he can sell it fi>r moie than he paid, or when 
he grows distrustful of Government security. On the other 
liand, to those who are not distrustful of that security, the 
(undo hold out great allurements, rurchases of stock aio mad^ 
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with Uie ^eatest facility and expedition^ and at a vary trifling 
expense of fees to agents 5 opulent men have frctjuenily in their 
hands considerable sums, which they have no immediate oppor¬ 
tunity of employing more profitably; the small earnings or ac¬ 
cidental acquisitions of persons in the lower ranks of life, may 
in this manner be always disposed of to advantage; the interest 
is paid regularly every half year, |ind indeed as there are two S 
per cent, and two 4 per cent, funds, which pay their dividends at 
different times, it*is easy to manage matters so that the purchaser 
shall draw his income quarterly; and, to men of a gambling 
disposition, who love to dash at great gain, through great 
hazards, the fluctuation of prices in the stock market is irre¬ 
sistibly attractive. Hence, and perhaps from other causes, the 
price of stock has sometimes risen considerably above par; tliat 
is to say, above its nominal value. Thus, in June i739, 3 per 
cents, were sold' at the rate of 107/. of money, for 100 /. of 
slock; and, in August 1791, 4 per cents, and 5 per cents, were 
sold at 107y. and 122|/. per cent, respectively (p. 23\,) 

The stockholder is the public creditor: The nation owes him 
a sum equal to the nominal value of his stock, but it owes him no 
more; and, consetjueniJy, can at any time demand a discharge 
upon payment of the nominal value, however high the market 
price may be. The way in which Government pays the public 
debt, is by employing com miss* jon^»rs to buy stock at the market 

E rice if it is lielow par, or at par if the market price should bo 
igher. When it is below par, Government, by this means, 
makes a compromise with the creditor for less than his full 
claim: but, at any rate, the purchase by the commissioners ex¬ 
tinguishes the stock which is purcliased; that is to sav, it ex¬ 
tinguishes that peculiar portion of the public debt. iThe divi¬ 
dends upon that stock, togellior with the half-yearly” expense of 
management, compose the interest which Government paid for 
that portion of the debt. That interest, which was formerly 

E aid to the stockholder and the managers, now falls into the 
auds of Government, and const'quenily may be applied by the 
commissioners to farther purchases of stock; that is to say, to 
the farther extinction of the public debt, and so produce the ef¬ 
fect of coinppund interest in the manner already mentioned. It 
is obvious, that the amount of interest disengaged by any given 
sum will vary with the price of stock, and likewise according to 
the kii^ of stock which is purchased. Still, however, as long aa 
the original amount of inten t continues to be raised by taxa¬ 
tion, and the disengaged interest to be employed in the purchase 
of stock, the effiKrt of compound interest will be obtained, though 
witli a rale of iiuerest varying from half year to half year. But 
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the rate ean never faU lower than 3 per cmt. per annum ; nor can 
it fall so low, except only when the purchase is made entirely in 
the 3 per cents* at par, and neglecting the expense of manage^ 
roent. 

Suppose, now, the State to borrow* a million, for which it grants 
n certain amount of stock. The dividend upon this stock, to^ 
gether with the expense of nicma^enient, is the reveniie which 
Government has to provide < vi r\ ball year on account of tlie 
loan ;—a revenue which, il the Joan bad not been made, might 
have been applied every half year to llie redemption of the pub¬ 
lic debt. There may ilide'^d be some advantage I the nation^ 
if this half-yeaily interest ^hiill bo le«s than the dividends and 
expense nf manageiiient v\ hicli the inilhon will disengage when 
employed by the commissioneis to purcha^^e stock in the market. 
But no rnoncy-dcaler will advanc# money to Government, un¬ 
less the stock assigned to him is of greater value, and produces 
a greater dividend than the money advanced could purchase in 
the market at the time. Thus, tlie debt incurred by borrowing 
the million, is gi eater than the debt w*hich it extinguiJios when 
it is employed by the commissioners in the purchase of stock ; 
and the interest which Government has to provide on account 
of the loan, and which, if there had been no loan, might have 
been applied to the redemption, is greater than the interest dis¬ 
engaged by the commissioners’ purchase. It is possible indeed, 
that, by a sudden fall, this loss may in some particular loan be 
diminished, and even that the fall may be so great and so sud¬ 
den, that the borrowed million shall purchase as much os has 
been assigned to the lender; but, on the other band, a rise in 
the stock market will protluce an actual loss. Now, when a 
loan is transacted, the withdrawing of so niwh mi noy from the 
market will naturally sink the price of slock, so that at the time 
when the lender is making his bargain wiili Government, a 
greater quantity of stock, than before, may be purchased for a 
million, and the lender will increase his demand acci>rdingly: 
But when the bargain has been made, and the comiiiissioiiers 
come to die market with the borrowed million, the price of stock 
will naturally rise, and thus increase the loss wiiicli inust at any 
rate be incurred, if the price either continue steady, or il it do 
not fall both suddenly and greatly. 

Tlius a greater quantity of delit will be extinguished in a 
given time, and at the same expense, witbuiU the loan, if the 
half-yearly revenue, which must be raided by taxation for the 
interest of the loan, is employed ever} half year in the purchase 
of stock; so that the system of pin n g <iebt witli borrowed mo- 
(whicli in private affairs is merely inefficient and harmless. 
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abstrttctingfrcnn the fees to sgents)^ is positwdy perniciouBSPbcin 
applied to the national debt The loan does, indeedf contribute 
lAOirectly to the .redemption of the debt, because it forces Go* 
vernment to raise money by taxation for the interest The tU- 
vidend upon the stock purchased by the loan conies kito the 
hands Government; and since interest is provided for the 
lender^ Governnrlent may dispose at its pleasure of this divi¬ 
dend (which is unborrowed money raised by taxation), and ac¬ 
cordingly applies it to tlie redempt'on of the public debt. But 
if no interest had been provided for the lender, the dividend 
upon the purchased stock must have C'Upplied the deficiency ; 
and thus nothing would have been done towards the ri clempllon 
of the public debt; on the contrary, some loss aoiiki have boea 
incurr^, from the excess {as loans are actually transacted) of thp 
interest stipulated to the lend^ aiiove the dividpiid upon the pur¬ 
chased stock, as well as from the excess of the debt incurred by 
the loan ^ove the debt which it redeems. 

We must, therefore, look to taxation alone, for every shilling 
which is to be employed in the redcmplion of the di4>t. And 
it should never be forgotten, that the efTec’t of co.opound inte¬ 
rest upon any particular sum which is thu<^ enipiojed, will be 
obtained only so long as the revenue that defrayed the interest 
of the extinguished debt continues to be raised, and applied re- 
gulaiiy every half year to the purcliase of stock. At the same 
time, it is perfectly true, that the smallest sum, tj it is not 
raisxdy and if it is backed ’wUh the coHstanthf-nicreasiti^ revenue 
of' disengaged intei'esi^ will in a certain period ronipletL.!}" relieve 
a nation, however overwhelmed in deb^ prtnnded ihe nafton is 
not contifhiaili/ increasing its debt. A single pemny, unbotroxikd^ 
and so backed^ will in a course of years extinguish the whole 
present debt of Great Britain* Animated by the marvellous 
inagnihcence i>f this idea, so vehemently urged, and pom¬ 
pously displayed by Dr Price, Mr Pitt resolved to deserve well 
of bis country, by providing every year a sum which, together 
with the disengag^ interest, and the tenipormt annunies as 
they expired, should constitute uhat is called n Sutking Fund, to 
be applied inviolably to the redemption of the debt, both in 
pc^aec and in war. ]ndei?d, tlic efiect of compound interest is 
not produced but by an uninterrupted continuance of the pro¬ 
cess, nor is the effect consrderable till after a long series oX f>ay- 
ments. And it was profoundly remarked by Dr Price, that in 
war the sinking fund would operate with the greatest tifieacy 
for tl>e prices of slock being then lowest, a given sum would ex¬ 
tinguish the greatest uniouiit of fctork, and dlscn;i: o the j^reat- 
revenue of imen'st; and nccoidingly, in th'‘ c u' sttij,* 
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Ama, with which that great teacher was pleased to deliver his 
doctrines, he declares that any suspension of the sinking fund 
in war is the madnns of giving it a mortal at the very time 
when it is making the quickest progress^ (p, ISf-J.) 

Here the important fact, already mentioned, seems to have 
been overlooked; namely, that it is not only unprofitable but 
pernicious to pay the public debt with borrotved money. Let 
us attend to the consequences.—It happened at a particular time, 
that the public services reejuired a certain sum, l^eyond what 
it was thought practicable or convenient to raise by taxation. 
The sinking fund was preserved inviolate; and, consequently, 
Government borrowed the wliole of the sum required for the 
services. ^ There was at the same time in the sinking fund a cer¬ 
tain amount of money, ready to be paid to the public creilitar. 
This money, we shall suppo‘‘C, to have been raised entirely by 
taxation ; for we have just seen, that borrowed money can be 
of no avail in the payment of debt. But it certainly could make 
no difference, whether the creditor received the identical mo¬ 
ney which was lying in the sinking fund, or \^ether he receiv¬ 
ed an equal amount of the borrowed money. Now, the trans¬ 
action oi borrowing the amount equal to the contents of the sink¬ 
ing fund, and pacing it to the creditor, neither increased nor di¬ 
minished the national debt, if wc can suppose that the debt incur¬ 
red by borrowing that amount, w'as juftt equal to the debt extin¬ 
guished by paying it. The national debt, therefore, upon this 
supposition, was increased only by the excess of the whole loan 
above the contents of the sinking fund; that is to say, it was 
not increased more than if the contents of the sinking fund 
had been applied to the public services, and if only the deficien¬ 
cy had been borrowed. But, in Ihct, some loss have been 
incurred by the jiJan adopted, inasmuch as the debt incurred 
by borrowing a ‘‘Um equal to the contents of the sinking fund 
would be greater than the debt extinguished by paying it. A 
great good, however, resulted incidentally from this artificial 
management; berau^r*, though the sum might have been less 
by a sum equal to the contents of the sinking fund ; yet. Go¬ 
vernment was forced to impONC taxes for the interest of that su¬ 
perfluous part of the loan, as well as of the rest; and thus, at 
the end of the half year, the dividend upon the extinguished 
atock, not being required for the payment of interest to the 
lender, came into the hands of Government, and was added to 
the sinking fund. But this great good might have been more 
easily accouijilished by imposing the same taxes, without bor¬ 
rowing tlie su[)erfluous sum; and, in this way, more good 
would have been done, inasruurii as the interest paid to the 
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Icya^e^ ^ rap^UQdj siititf is j^rreater tUart the iaterest of 
we e^ili^dt^oa slddk ti^ the course ot the'yearj, the wndktug 
j^)r»4 0titAincfi ^ mU^h amount ready to be paid to,tbo^ 

^bltc cmifor; theire vraig ^again re(]aired, for the pubBc^er* 
Yie^ a aum beyond what was raised by taxes; but, instead of 
dirntf^if^ing the loan, by applying the sinking fund to the pub-^ 
^ f^nrio^ Ac whole sum required for the public services W¥ia 
^njolVj^^ihe fund was preserved inviolate s But still, year 
ter %e same blank result succeeded $ year after year, the 
nm^e to the public debt was hot less, but greater, ana 
not &|5np«ufcl*ably greater than It would have been if the sink- 
ijng fund had been applied to the public services,—provided al¬ 
ways that, in both cases, the same taxes had b^n levied. 

Wtf have here a carious instance, among many others^ 
cT|f qut proneness to bdieve what w^ wish to be true. Dr 
Prieet though his impetuostty sometimes betrayed him in¬ 
ti blunders, was an expe^ caioulaton His disciple Mr Pitt# 
was a man of uncommon talents^ The debt, which, under 
his admillistratiol^ and ever since, has increased with a ra¬ 
pidity so tremendous, was too interesting a sul^ect not ta 
have attracted the notice both of statesmen and philosophers* 
ilwt the mysterious doctrine of compound interest, so long 
and 60 loudly preached by Dr Price, seems to have tran- 
qullfia;^ the nation into an implicit §iith. During mir great 
struggle with the conqueror oi Europe, when out expendi¬ 
ture so far exceeded our taxation, a taxation increased, and 
wisefy increased so far beyond all former example,—during, 
tpe whole of that awrful period, the wonder-working art of 
the sinkuig fund was never profaned. We lotAed up to it 
for our deliverance j it was proclaimed to be omnipotent, and 
tp display its omnipotence in the most engaging of all form*;, 
by creating wealth out of nothing. Year after year, it was 
imled, not with small savings, but with nch tiibutes collect¬ 
ed from a bdieving^pcople, and religiously appropriated by be¬ 
lieving ministers to tb^ destined service; and our hopes m i( 
s^cre revived frotn time to time by the tidingij of the vast masses 
qf debt, whii.li, €?ven beyopd expectation, had Men before it. 
Some freethinkers# inde^, j^eard to mprinDir at the in- 
eteiciency of this mysterious agent, under wnose^ ope^ratiops* 
mighty as they appeared, the evil which they were supposed to 
qounteract, had enlarged itself beyopd m^^uro, ana was still 
/^larging. But our aqjdior was the first who rendered the de¬ 
lusion distinctly visible, oy directing ns to calculate what our si- 
ipation would have been, if the payment of our debt had been 
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totally suspended till the return of peace. He has alsO'dinAintll^ 
Ig pointed out the cause cS the re^l inefficieiA:^ of an agent' 
which appeared so unremittingly and powerfii% active 
long as the public expenditure exceeds the taxation 5 the unking 
fund is paying debt with borrowed money. 

ft is proper here to mention, that he aH along supposes that the 
expenditure^exceeds the taxation by a sum not less than the con- 
^ts of the sinking fund at the time; so that if the sinking fund 
is appropriated to the redemption of the national deb^ the loan 
will not oe less than the contents of the sinking fund. This^ in 
fact, is the only case with which we are at present concerned: the' 
amount of the loan or loans, for every year since 1792 indudvey 
having been much greater than the amount of the sums employed 
fay the Commissioners during the same year, in the purchase of 
stock. But it may no doubt happen, that the loan required 
for the public services shall be less than the sinking fund; that 
(he loam shall be only one' million^ for instance, while the sink* 
ing fund is ten miuions.. Here it must be precisely the same 
thiBg^ whether the borrowed million is applied to the services, 
whll^ the identical money lying in the sinking fund, and a- 
xnbunting to ten millions, is paid to the pubhe creditor; or 
whether one million of this mon^ is applied to the services, 
while the remaining nine millions, together with the borrowed 
million, are paid to the public cr^itor. But in this latter case, 
nine miHions only will accomplish a real redemption; the bor¬ 
rowed roilhon wUl do nothing. Thus, by keying the sinking 
fund inviolate, and borrowing what is required for the servicesf 
the redemption will not be father advanced, than if no loan 
had been made, and the sum required for the services bad been 
taken from the sinking fund. It is true, that if taxes are im¬ 
posed for the interest of the loan, the disengaged interest of the 
debt, extinguished by the loan, may be apphad Co the redemp¬ 
tion : but an equal, and indeed greater benefit may be obtain¬ 
ed, if the same taxes be imposed wHbotit actmdly borrowing.—- 
That the discussion, however, may not be incuinbered with fic- 
titiotis cases in whic^ we are not interested at present, when wo 
ibeak of War, or of a season in which the expenditure exceeds 
tne tfbeation, wh shall suppose, with our author, that the excess 
of the expenditure is not ]esa»than the sinking fond at the time: 
and in this Case, which is the real one, toe iinking fund ii 
wbolely ine^Cient. 

But the sulject may be considered in another view, tt hat 
been alleged that the price of .stock mii^ be raised, in conse¬ 
quence of the constant demand for it by the Commissioners for 
toe redemption of the debt/ and thut loans may be obtained ew 
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more fovratj^llle terms s for ifncOf in transiurting a loan, 

sells stock eo tbe lender^ hence the more valu¬ 
able thal cibm^aiodky b^con^, the greeter sum will be procured 
by the sale of a given It has also been imwned ibat 

tbe support to public credit* and the supply of reaay 
wbltih are (inoducpd by the regular purqnases of the ,0|>fiitniS» 
sioaers, wovSd induce the money-dealers to accept aflower rate 
of interest. Dr Price #95 not aira^ to say* 4 instead of 5 per 
cent^'^ prophecy wbiohr^* like some others of that eniightened 
Divine* has not yel been fulQUed, But to ail these remarks* 
our' author* in the following passage* has furnished a plain and 
satisifhCtory answer. , 

^ Much has been said by Dr Price ahd others of the advantage 
which a sHrideg fund produces in supporting the price of stock. We 
apprehend it is incapable of producing any such effect. T <e price 
of stock* like that of any commodity* depends on the proportion of 
supply and demand. Wluttever sums are brought into the money- 
market* and applied by the Commission's for the purchase of^stock ; 
equal sums are withdrawn from the money market by the additional 
loans required to replace what if invested in the hands of the C<'m* 
misaioners. Dr Price justly observes, * that u^hatever borrow-.* 
ing every year hsis in sinking the funds, paying every year would 
hs|ve an equally contrary He has not attended to the obvious 

consequence* that if the payment be made by means of borrownig, 
it cap produce no alteration m the price of the funds at all. He sup¬ 
poses ten millions borrowed every year to defray, the expenses of the 
war* nine mlUtons only of which would have been wanted* had no& 
the surplus million been locked up; and fuHher* that this scheme* 
by fcee^g up public credit* and throwing money every year into 
the haMs of the lenders* enables Government to borrow at four in¬ 
stead of -fiVe per eent., and thereby save 50*000^. of interest. He 
overlooks diat the e£»ct of throwing a million into the hands of the 
lenders is compensated by demanding from them an additional mil¬ 
lion in the loan. 

* The purchases made by tbe Coroibissloners* no doubt* support 
the funds at a higher rate than they would stand* if there were no 
such purchasers in the^&ekl*^ and the loan for the year the same; and 
this advance takes place at a time when a high price is disadvanta¬ 
geous to the public : But tbe additional loan which the sinking fund 
requires* must have as great an effect in depressing the funds* mtd 
that depression takes {^ce at d time when a low pri^ is disadvantt- 
geous to the public.' 

la the time of war* therefore* when the sinking fund was strp^ 
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S et! by itfi great advcKrate to operate most powerful tod bene^ 
blly, there appears no reason for retaining it, if w0 conaidet 
k merely as a financial measure. But important effects bare 
bea:i pr^uced by the vast, though unfbund^ hopes, with whieh 
h ani^ted the people. 

^ 6onvinced»' says our author, * that the sinking fund has contH* 
bnted nothir^ to ihe discharge of the public debt, and tfcat it has oc* 
casioued a large addition to our ptiblie burthens, We next inijmte 
whether any, and what advantages, have been derived from Tt. 

* The means, and the only means, of i^estraintng the progress of 
national debt, are, saving of expenditure, and merease of revenue. 
Neither of these have a necessary connexion with a sinking fund. 
But if they have an eventual connertoh, and if the nation, impress¬ 
ed with a conviction of the importance of a system establhbed by a 
popular minister, has, in order to adhere to it, adopted measures ei¬ 
ther of frugality in expenditure, or exertion in raising taxes whkh 
it would not otherwise have done, the sinking fond onght not to be 
considered as inefEcient; and its effects may be of great importance. 

* We are not of opinion that the sfnkinefand has contributed in 
any degree to frugality in expenditure. The time daring which it 
has operated, has not been a time of national frugality^ Ministers 
have had the foil power of raising what k);ms they pleased, to sup¬ 
ply the means of any expenditure, however lavishy and it will not 
be said they have used this power with a saving hand* 

‘ In regard to increase of taxes, we are of opinion that the slnk>^ 
ing fund has had a real e£Fect In calling forth exertions, which, al¬ 
though they might have been made as well and as effectually, would 
not have been made, unless to follow cut die line which that system 
required. A loan is made, and the revenue is consideretl a$ charged, 
not only with the interest, but a certain proportion of the ptinci^al 
aimu^y. Taxes are imposed to meet the one as well as the other* 
the sinking fund bad not been in view, it i$ likely taxes would 
have been imposed for the interest only.' (p. 158.) 

Our author has calculated, (p. 150), that duriog a period of 
twenty years from the first esUblishment of the present sinking 
fund, the loss which it has occasioned can scarcely be less than 
twenty millions. Indeed, if is evident, that the loss cannot be 
inconsiderable. Every loan is increased by a $una equal to the 
whole contents of the sinking fund art the time \ ana the boms 
which the lender receives from Government on account of that 
addition to the loan, is so much lost, without necessity, to the 
nation. It is not impiobablc, that when those who are now in 
t]ieir cradles shall be occupy ing the places of their fathers, the 
rinking fund in v^ar will be uuiver&ally regarded both as an cx* 
pensive and useless incumbrance. In Such a state of the public 
jijind| it wo;;k! be etisy to obtain, whliOUt expense, all the advan- 
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|ap«i (iWpunt of atib ^r6%ed rmuqe trtimb is npjirc^rmtefl 

during pwc, might ppmiuue^ as ftpr^- 
to be levied during war | an annoit} equal to thehundr^in 
or any other part* of every Ipan, n\ight still be levied as 
re^larly as the inieresi ^ bat instead of amusing oyrselves widb 
tlii5 isbildren^s play of applying th^ revenues during war to tafc 
redeniptiou of the debt, they should be directly applied (o ihe 
puj^lic sprviccjs, and tlius diminibh the loans required b} the 
gcaciea of the times. 

But altjiough it should still be thought expedient or necessary 
to continue the ceremonial of the sinking fund | even though 
should be true that the people, by their confidence in its op^ 
rations, are induced to submit to heavier buidens than they 
would otherwise l^ar i that it is the means of raising a much 
greater revenue than would otherwise be thought of; and tbet 
by supporting public creittt# and the price of stocky it^ enables 
Ooveniment to faoriow money upon more favourable terinsj^ 
granting all these suppositions to be true, still it is of the Ut¬ 
most itnporr^nce that the following fact should be distinctly uiv- 
derstood au;^ debt ts exti?iguis/ied dttnng a intiod in'vahi^ 
the taxation does not exceed the expenditure^ <rn equal or greater 
debt is incurvedf Jar no other purpose^u^ to accomvlish that e±^ 
Unction, 

Wc may now see bow much more dii^advantageous than is 
generally imagined are the terms on which (government bor¬ 
rows. v5ovemment borrows in the seasop^f war amj necessity, 
when the price of stock is always low; anq the stock which It 
creates on account of the loan, tlmt is to say» the stock which it 
#cll9 to the lender, it is obliged to ?ell for less than the market 
price at the time- The maikct price of 109?* of per cent* 
Mock is perhaps 55?. j while no money-dealer will give to Go¬ 
vernment more than Here is a loss in the 6rst stage; but 
it is little, compared to what happens at the redemption ot the 
debt. During a war expenditure, it is impossible for Govern¬ 
ment to repay any part of its debt: the show of repayment is 
attended with loss, and accomplishes liothing. It is only dui> 
ing a peace establishment that any debt be repaid; an£l 
then the priee of stock is always high., Government cait repay 
in no other way but by the purchase cf stock, which the holJ- 
cr is never obliged to part with for less than its nominal v<d^e. 
It is seldom, indeed, that even in peace the 3 per cents rue to 
par \ but it is not uncommon that the average piice of the 3 pe!^ 
cents., during a steady peace, should be 80, and the \ per ceii^., 
and 5 per cents, at par. Wo shall see afierw^ds, that when* 
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loans are made in the S per cents, Gov^ment receives at ap 
average very little more than 60/. of Wney for lOOl. of Sttwik’j 
whereas, in the real redemption which takes place during peacei 
100/. of S^per^cent stock cannot, at an average, be purchased for 
Jess than 804 A wise financier, therefore, will borrow is littli 
as thb real cxigtmcles of the nation will allow. 

From the inefficiency of the sinking fund in war, it is also 
evident, that the amount of the debt discharged in war, how¬ 
ever great it may b<y, or whatever proportion it may b^*r to the 
whole mass of existing: debt, is in itself of^io importance what¬ 
ever.—It is debt paid with borrowed money- * A private gen¬ 
tleman, * says our author, * whose estate is incumbered, may, if he 
have any credit, pay off all his debt every year by borrowing money 
from other hands ; but if he spends more than his free income, his 
embarrassments will continually increase ; and his affairs are so much 
the worse by being conducted in this manner, from the fees he pays 
to his agenu. The absurdity of deriving any satisfaction from this 
annual di<tcharge of his debts, will appear still stronger, if we suppose 
him, instead of borrowing from other bands, only to renew the se¬ 
curities to the same creditors annually, paying a fee^ to the agents, 
and a douceur to the creditors themselves on the renewal- AJl these 
observations are equally applicable to the debt of a nation conducted 
as ours is. It would qot be impracticable or very difficult to todeem 
our whole debt in any year, if the measures we follow be redemption. 
It would only yequire a large loan every month ; and the large sums 
we were thus enemled to pay would supply the funds for these loans. 
Our capitalists would be well pleased to p'pmote these loins, as they 
would deiive a bontS from each. Such a system would be ruinous 
in the extreme; and the system wc follow is the'same on a smaller 
acale, and is therefore only pernicious in a less degree.' p; 191; * ' 
As the amount of the debt disch.irgod by the sinking ftind in 
war, is no reason for exultation or confidence, neither Is it the 

J roper criterion by which the Minister ought to be dlr^ted in 
is plans for relieving the nation from any part of the existing 
taxes. Our financiers, however, have been of a different opi-i 
nioin When the sinking fund w^s iwtablis»hed in 1786, a sea¬ 
son of profound peace, in which the yearly taxation exceeded 
the yearly expenditure by a million, the debt amounted fo a no* 
jninal capital of 238,231,24^4, for which the nation paid in di¬ 
vidends, annuities, and expense oi rinanagementj a yearly inte^ 
rest of 9.241,8314 (p. 69.) When the expenses of war icll up- 
pti us in 1792, and the sinking fiind of course became an empty 
$how, it was enacted, that as soon as the debt of 1786 was ex¬ 
tinguished, that is to say, as soon as (he Commis'^ioners, by their 
purchases of stock, had disengaged a yearly revenue of interest 
fnual to 9^211 i4, the taxcs\^ liicli furni^lied .his revenue v^ers 
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jDoi to be r^eale4» but, what amounted to the same 

<thuig, they were to be c^i^rkted to bear the cbar^ of new 
loana, or to any other senrice which the exigency oi the time 
might require, and for which new taxes must have otherwise 
been imposed. This plan of relief, howc ver, was wisely ahan- 
'doned, or at least postponed, in 1^02, but has been lately reviv* 
ed by the present Chancellot* of the Exchequer; by whidi 
means he was enabled to defray the loans of and 1814^ 
without anj new taxes; and though the expiration of the pro*- 
perty tax has made its operation less conspicuous in the bud** 
get of the present year, it is quite certain that the principle is 
not to be abandoned, but, oi\ the contrary, pushed forwajtd to 
still greater extremes. The popularity of the meisure, indeed, 
cannot be doubted ; but its wisdom must be judged of by other 
jCODsiderattons 1 And to us, we will confess, it appears to run 
counter not only to eveiy principle of sound reasoning, but even 
to every thing that lends weight or plausibility to the acheine of 
the sinking fund, on which it is engrafted A loan 4s contract¬ 
ed ; but instead offollowirm jnvariwly the wise plan adopted by 
Mr Pitt in 1792, of proviefing a revenue equal to the bundredln 
part of the loan, and thus increasing, in proportion to the in¬ 
crease of our debt, the means of restricting its accumulation at 
present, and of redeeming it hereafter; the successor of that ce- 
iebrated financiei*, looking orjy to the credit side of his ledger^ 
w ill not coirdescend to provide a revenue evevi for the interest of 
what he borrows. The amount of the debt redeemed in war, 
if it can be called redemption,* is always ii^rfectly insignificant; 
but ttie total cessation of rfal redemption, t\te absolute ineffi¬ 
ciency of the sinking fund in war, indicates very cli*»tmcLly the 
natural and simple principles which should r^ulate our mea¬ 
sures both for the reaempiion of our debt, ami the alleviatjoA 
of our taxes. 

Since the debt .extinguished in war must of necessity create a 
counterpoise which not only reduc^^s it to nothing, but even ag¬ 
gravates our load, it is in peace alone that we are to k ok for an^ 
progress in the redemption of the national delH. For this pur¬ 
pose, therefore, we should endeavour, at the end of every war, 
to provide such a sinking fund as may, during the mrtfosfole con¬ 
tinuance of peace, redeem the debt prochn'ea by the war, or at 
least reduce it within such bounds wijthi^t o[^re»*sing the 
people or paralyzing our national strength, shall still leave us a 
large enough debt to quiet the alarms of those farsighted men, 
who are terrified lest, by the amazing progress of the redt mption, 
we njay lose the inestimable advaQiagts of our precious load, and 
be overwhelmed with the miheries of having more wealth tibaq. 
wc should know what to do with. 
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Now# what shall we Sitate for the probable length of a p^ace 
establishment ? Nobody but an Indian missionary, of a sound 
believer in the indefinile perfectibility of the human species, wilt 
expect Jiations to be more peaceable fl)r a hundred years to come 
than for the last hundred year*;. But from 1697 to 1802 inclu¬ 
sive, there have been six periods of peace, amounting in all to 
6l years, which ^ives an average of 10^ years. In this interval 
are comprehended both the uncommonly long peace of Utrecht, 
which lasted 26 years from 1714* to 1740, and also the uncom¬ 
monly short peace of Amiens in 1802, which lasted only one 
year. And if it be considered, that by peace we are to under- 
i^tand at present a period in which tire taxation exceeds the ex¬ 
penditure, a state of affairs which does not take place immedi¬ 
ately after tlie cessation of hostilities, or even the signature of 
the definitive treaty, it would be rash to take more tiun iO years 
for the average period of a peace establishment. Ours, wc 
know to a certainty, will not begin for several years to cojne. 

We may now see how little we are interested in the mighty 

f jower of compound interest, \^hich Dr Price and Mr Morgan 
lave taken so much pains to press on the public attention. It 
is not till after a long series of yeais that prodigious capitals can 
be accumulated in this manner; during ilio fir^t years the accu¬ 
mulation bears no great proportion to the original sum. By 
annual compound interest at per cent, daring JO years, 100/, 
are augmented to very little more than 155/.: and an annuity of 
100/., which, if the payments were locked up in a chest as aoon 
as they are received, would, \\ithout even simple interest, amount 
to 1000/., vvjll, whci#improved by compound interest for the 10 
years, amount to not quite so much as 1,2'IS/. But it is onl^ 
cluring periods cf 10 years nt an average, that we can expect to 
carry on the redemption of the national debt, with the power of 
compound intercut. It is triie that it will be half-yearly com¬ 
pound interest, which, at the same rate per annum, will pro¬ 
duce a somewhat greater result than the yearly compound inic- 
rest; but we shall see immediately, that the redemption of the 
far greater part of our debt must proceed*at a much lower rale 
than 5 per cent, per annum, 

' We are next to consider, if we can form a probable conjee- 

B re concerning the average value of the different stocks in peace*, 
r Price expected that the 8 per cents would rise to par. * But 
we do not consider, ^ our author, ‘ the rising of the 3 per 
cents to par as a probable event; and, had Dr Price lived to 
ice the magnitude which our debt has now attained, it is like¬ 
ly he would have been of the same opinion. From the csta- 
plhhrticnt of the sinking furill to the 1st of February 1791, 
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there was 6^772,350/. of the three per cents, retlecmed for 
l5,4f24‘,592/.^ being at the rate of 80^. nearly. It is therefore 
a probable supposition, that, on the return of a steady peace, 
the 3 peif cenu. may rhe to SO. ’ (p.200.) Now, if the 3 per 
cents, are at 80, we cannot expect that the holders of the 4 per 
cents, and 5 per cents, will be disposed to sell even at par ; but 
they are always obliged to sell at par to Government. W^may 
tl^ex'efore expect, that, at an average, the Commissioners, dur¬ 
ing tlic 10 years of peace, must buy the 4 and 5 per cents, at 
par, and the 3 percents, at 80. Thus, the money which is em¬ 
ployed in redeeming the 4 and 5 per cents, will operate, with the 
effects of half-yearly compound interest, at the rates oi4 and 5 per 
cent, per annum, every 100/. of money extinguishing 100/. of 
stock. With regard to the 3 per cents., 80/. of money will buy 
lOOA of stock ; and consequently, 100/. of money will buy 125/- 
of stock, and draw 3|/. every year for interest. 'Ihus, the mo¬ 
ney employed by the Commi.ssio«ei*5 in the purchase of tlie 
3 per cents, will operate, by half-yearly compound interest, at 

per cent, per ^nnuni- Upon these principle.s, it will be easy 
to compute the revenue which is to be set apart for a sinking 
fund, in order to redeem a given quantity of stock during the 
ten v^ars, or whatever el.^e may be considered as the average 
leno\h of the peace c-ia’><!ishment. And it is only after such a 
i^inking fund has been provided as %^ill, during this period, re¬ 
deem the debt contracted during the war, or reduce the nation¬ 
al debt within modeiate limits, that the repeal of taxes can be 
justified—unless the nation ib unable to bear them. 

With regard to the immense debt which the nation has incur¬ 
red since the beginning of the late war, and is still incurring, 
notwithstanding the pacification of Europe, the time is not yet 
arrived for calculating the proper amount of the sinking fund to 
be provided at the settlement of our peace establisimient. At 
present, we shall only observe, that the amount of the sums an¬ 
nually allotted for the sinking fund is now about 14 millions; 
and which nothing but necessity should induce Government to 
withdraw from its proper destination. Even as it i.s, imlCsSS the 
period of the peace establishnient, which is so reciuisitc for the 
restoration of our finances is protracted far beyond its average 
lengtli, this sinking fund is much less than our exigencies re¬ 
quire. 

In this situation of our finances, wlien wc arc reduced to the 
distresbing expoilient of continuing, we know not how long, a 
direct taxation to an enormous amount, it is impossible to ap¬ 
prove the popular measure adopted by the Chancellor of the 
iixchequcr, ia defraying the neccisnry expenses of the State m- 
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ffier by loans than b} taxes. Whatever is saved in taxes dur- 
in/;' such an expenditure, must be added to the loan j and we 
lave already seen bow extremelv dis ulv.iulageous are the terjEOS 
joa which the nation must borrow. 

But perhaps ibe grctit loss incurred by 6ul>stituting loans for 
taxc^, niav not be too high a price tor a certain wonderful ad¬ 
vantage which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has discovered 
win result from his system. The following is the account of this 
discovery, in the outlines which were published of Mr Vansit- 
tart’h plan of finance. 

The prmcipal advantage of the proposed plan in lime of peace, 

* would be tlie facility of keeping in reserve a large sum, (suppose 
‘ I00,0 OO,(jO(V.), as a resource in the case of a renewal of hostilities. 

This fund, which would be formctl in a few years by the redeemed 

* stock standing in the name of the Commissioners, would be conti- 

* nually increasing, unless drecked in the manner above mentioned ; 
^ and in no case should be reduced below such a sum as may be 
^ thought amply sufficient to support the confidence of the country at 

* home, and maintain its dignity abroad. It would indeed be such m 

* treahure as no other country has ever possessedf and the first example 
^ of an immense accumulation of public property, formed without the 

* impoveri&hnient of any individu^, or any embarrassmeat of the gc«> 

* neral circulation.' 

Dr Hanjilion has in\cstigaTed this interesting subject witli 
gre^t attention ; and llic reader will be amused wutU Uie refiull 
of his study. 

‘ We arc altogether at a loss ’ say« mir author, * to form a dis¬ 
tinct coi ception of the nature of the voluahk ircasitj^e here held forth. 
So soonjis any stock is purchased by the Commissioners, and stanchi 
invested in tht'ir name, a like amount of the public debt is in fact 
discharged. Whether a parliamentary declaration to that effect be 
made or not, is only a matt(T of form. li‘ the stock remain vested 
ill the name of the Comnii.ssioners, no doubt it may be trniwsferred^ 
again to purchasers in llie stock exchange when war breaks out a- 
iiew, and money may be raffed for the public ill this manner. But 
this is, in every respect, a new loan. It is an application to the 
public to invest their capital in the purchase of this dormant stock. 
The capitalists must be pos^sesstd of the sum wanted; and they will 
not part with it, except upon terms fiona w-hicli they derive a profit. 
They would do this \^ith equal readiness, if a loan were proposed to 
tlicm in the ordinary form. We can discover no facility or advan^ 
tage which the public could derive from a loan conducted in this 
planner, rather tlian any other. Indeed the inefficacy of this reserve 
ed treasure appears so clear, that we almost doubt whether we havtj 
rightly apprehended the pature of the resource held forth ; But wc, 
not ahk to affix any other meaning to it. * p. 18(5, 
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We are extremely happy that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
tjuer can amuse himself with conU*mplating the immense trea¬ 
sure of 100 millions of dormant stock, or whatever else may be 
the true nature of this ma^cal wealth, ^hich has had no paral¬ 
lel since the days of Aladdin, wh indeed, had the good for¬ 
tune to find in an old lamp aurk a ttea^iue as ?io country ('VtTpos^ 
srssed. But the Genii of the lamp, we understand, furnished 
“their supplies freely and graiuitously--while wo fear that the pur¬ 
chasers of the hundred millions of dormant stock will be unreason¬ 
able enough to in&i-»t on the regular payment of four or five mil- 
Jions of interest. When the learned gentleman, however, can 
descend from this visionary region, perhaps he may some day or 
other perui«e the fast section of Dr Hamilton’s Inquiiy; and, if 
he find the reasoning satisfactory, it may be hoped, that in his 
futuje loans he will desist from a practice, which was began by 
]joid N(Jrth in 17s 1, aud lias been very uniformly adopted br 
every succeeding minister. We allude to the ru'-tom of feuding 
by increase of capital; that is to say, of granrmg to the lender 
a quantity of stock, whose nominal Viilue is grciitcr than the mo¬ 
ney advanced. It has ari‘-on from the veiy general, but erro¬ 
neous opinion, that the interest or dividend is the only real bur¬ 
den on the country, and consetjuently that tlie minister onghtio 
study only how the sum rei|'nred may be obtainecl at the lowest 
interest. Now tlie moncy-cltoilers are willing to Jiccept the low¬ 
est interest, when they receive 3 pirccut. ‘jtock in exchange for 
their cash ; and hence litis stock constitutes by far the greatest 
part of the national debt. The lender, perhaps, \viii accept of 
intercut at 5 ptr tent* if he lective 5 i)€r etuL stock ; and so the 
buMuess IS settleif, by giving linn \bhL 13s. 4ih of stock lor 10(^^ 
of money : whereas, if he were forced to lake-5 ptr cent, stvick, 
he would, perhaps, iirsist upon iuterc'st at ; and then 

the business would be settled by giving him iOoA of .stock for 
100 /. of money. In this last cas-. indeed, the n ition stand*; 
pledged for a much smaller capital than in tiie f.iriiur: but in 
the former, it is burdened with a smaller arumiiy, \\lii».h we are 
told is tlu real debt. 

When expert money-dealers and profound statosmen set their 
wits in opposition to each other, we will not presume to say 
which of the two parties is likely to be omwittcil, aud tar le»s, 
whether the statesmen would not be as acute as tlie money-deal¬ 
ers, if they had been bred in a counting hou-e, and weie act¬ 
ing for their own betioof. But of this we have no doubt, that 
ip coiista|nt ncc of this system, the nation, a-, w e have already 
observed, must repay much more than was actually borrowed, 
J’roin 1733 to l3i- inclusive, there have been ueven^ ioaiis^ 
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which were transacted entirely in the 3 per centf^^ (p, 203.); and 
2f59,213,875^. of stock were granted for 158,650,000/, of money, 
which is at the rate of 100/. of stock for 60/. 2s. of money. But 
we have seen that the average price of the S per cents, in peace 
4s 80. 1 hus, in the redemption of the public debt in peace, it 
is probable, that for every 60/. 2'», which the nation actually re¬ 
ceived in exchange for 3 pei'(eni, stock, it will hav6 to pay HOI,; 
and, consequently, that for every 100/. which it received in this 
way, it will have to pay more than 1331, Indeed, if tlie hold¬ 
ers of the 3 jnreent, stock should insist for payment at par, then, 
for ever} 60/. 2s. which the nation borrowed in the 3 pei' cen/s.f 
it would have to pay 100/,; and, consequently, for every 100/. 
borrowed, it would have to pay 166/. at the redemption. 

Dr Hamilton will inform us, in tlie following passage, for 
what reason our finai'cicrs have subjected the nation to so hea-yr 
a Joss. * , 

* The natural proportion of the price of capital in the 3 per cent , 

4 per cent,, and 5 per cent, funds, is the same as that of the respec¬ 
tive rates of interest. Thus, if the 5 per cent%. be at par, the 4 per 
cent^, should be at 80, and the 3 per ceirfs. at 60 ; and this propor¬ 
tion, except some slight deviations from transient causes, would con¬ 
tinue to hold when the prices rose, providing the debt was irredeem¬ 
able. The only object, in that case, in which the national creditors 
are interested, is to draw an annuity from the money they advance; 
and it would be to them a matter of indifference what denomination 
be given to the funds from which the dividends were drawn. If the 
3 per cents, rose to 75, the 4 per cents, should rise to 100, and the 

5 per cents, to 125. JJut as all ♦he funds are redeemable at par, the 
actual price can never much exceed it. So soon as the 5 per cenff>, 
rise above par, the financier will offer payment, and by doing so, in¬ 
duce the creditors to submit to a reduction of intere^t. The hold¬ 
ers of stock in 4 3 per cent or 1 per cent, fund, have thus a prospect 
of gain by the rise of value, in whicli the 5 percent, stockholders 
do not participate; and in like manner, tfic 3 per cents, rise a- 
bove 75, the holders have a fmthtr gain in wliich thp If per cent* 
stockholders do not participate In ton>equcncc of tlu'sc expecta¬ 
tions, the price of 1 pet cenU, i^ bjghev, compared >\ith that of 5 per 
■nents.; and the price of the 3 per rents, higher than that of cither of 
the others, than the propoition of the rates of interest; and loans 
are transacted in the S per cents, on easier terms. The lender t*\- 

{ lects to gain by the rise of stock; and what he ^ains, the public 
ose?, at repayment on redemption.' p. 202. 

Hero, then, ib the iuduceriicut for borrowing in the 3 pet 
cents,: The nioney-de«alers arc willing to lend, in this way, upon 
lower interest than in either of the two other fand^. Let us next 
ogUj^ider what the nation saves. 
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It lias be«n already stated, that in the eleven loans which were 
made entirely in the S per cents., 15^,660,000/. of money were 
advanced to Government in e^^han^e for 259//l5,87£/. of 3 per 
cent, stock, the interest of which is 7,776,4767., and consequent¬ 
ly at the rate of 4/, I8s. per cent, on the sum advanced.—Let us 
now attend to the interest which the rntmey dealers have de¬ 
manded, when money was raised in the 5 per cents. The 
greatest part of the 5 per cent, stock has been created by fund-, 
ing bills; that is to say, the holders of the bills, which, from 
time to time, are issued by the Exchequer, Navy Board, and 
othei* departments of Government, in security Vor the debts 
which have been contracted in these departments, are frequent¬ 
ly induced to redeive payment in 5 per cent, stock, in conse- 
ejuenceof the favourable term« which Government is w’illingto 
grant, for the sake of being relieved from tlie obligation to pay 
9)e principal. From 1791^ to 1812, there were six operations of 
funding bills, and three loins, entirely in the 5 per cents. One 
oftbeloarts, called the Loyalty Loan, in i796, was transacted 
upon terms so uncommonly di'sadvantageous to the public, that 
it ought to be excluded in estimating the average terms of fund- 
ing^in the 5 per cents- Confining ourselves, therefore, to the 
six operations of funding bills, and the loans in iSll and 1812| 
it appears that 40,157,150/. were received by Government in 
exchange for 42,175,338/.^ of 5 per cent, stock, the interest of 
which is 2,108,767/., being at the rate of 5/. 5s. per cent, upon 
the money received, and 7s, per cent, more than on the mo* 
ney funded in the 3 per cents. Dr Oainilton observes, that 
• another consideration considerably reduces this ditfercnce of inte¬ 
rest. In the loans, the public pays the whole interest for tlie year 
that the loan is transacted, although the money be advanced by in¬ 
stalments, or discount allowed if the whole be p.iid up at once. If 
the lender did not obtain this advantage, he would demand an addi¬ 
tional capital, at least equivalent to 2/. 10s. in the 5 per cents., and 
yielding an interest of 2s. 6d. Nothing similar to this occurs in the 
transactions of funding bills, from which the greater part of the 5 per 
cent, stock aiises. 

‘ Thus, for a difference not exceeding five or she shillings per 
cent, on die iuterest, the public incurs almost a certainty of paying 
133/- for every 100/. borrowed, and a risk of paying 16*6/. when the 
debt comes to be discharged. ’ (p. 205.) 

We wish to makeithe statement in the following manner.— 
When a loan is transacted in the 3 per cents., th^^ advancer of 
the loan, on account of what he expects to gam by speculat¬ 
ing in that fcnd, accepts from the nation a lower interest, say if 
you please 7s. per cent, less than it ought to pay. Here is tlic 
leaving. Now, a perpetual aaniity ot ?£. wo.th ?/• at 5 pe: 
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cent interest, and is worth 8/. los. at 4 per cent, interest Tbus^ 
to save the nation from an annuity which it ought to pay, and 
whicli is not worth 9/., nor even 8/., Government subjects the 
nation to an almost certain k>ss of S3/., which it ought not to 
have incurred. It is just what might have been expected:—the 
expert money-dealer has been too many for the profound States- 
xnan» 

n>e nation, like every other debtor, ought to pay a reason¬ 
able interest} and, in discharging its debt, ought to pay nei¬ 
ther more nor less than the sum borrowed. In the leclinical 
liinguage^ the stc>ck ought both to be granted and redeemetl at 
par. The {perplexity oi managing many funds bearing various 
rates of interest, nii^ht easily be avoided by tl>e simple expe¬ 
dient of tran«aolHig the Joan in the highest fund, which bore a 
rate lower than the stipulated inlercst, and making up tl>e de¬ 
ficiency by a long annuity. 

We have now stated the principal doctrines of this interest¬ 
ing publication. They are widely different from the opinions 
which liave bot*n hitherto prevalent, and which are sanctioned 
hy the auihority of great nalne^ : Bat they supported by ar¬ 
guments which appear so convincing, and tbt*y lead to practical 
conclusions ot such hnjiortance, that we trust they will l>e patient¬ 
ly and thoroughly canvassed ; and we have no a[;prehension that 
the result will he unfavourable cither to the authr(»r or his reviewer. 
It is pleasing to observe, in how simple, yet satisfactory a manner,^ 
lie explains a subject, which has been so long rendert'd almost 
Tuiintelligible by the barbarous jargon of the Stock Exrchange,‘ 
and ibc nfces.sMry and unnecessary perplexities of offici^ai ar- 
rangemeiits. Wliile he condescends to instruct the young stu¬ 
dent in the first principles of this important subject, he opens 
views whicU deserve the attention of the most exjierienced sUites- 
jOan: And if wc had not lived so long in this best of all pOsri- 
]>le w'orkis, and observed how the great ones of the carih, like 
the gods of the heathens, have eyes but see not, and cars but 
do not hear,—w e should have been astonished that his name has 
never yet been mentioned in the Senate, nor his principles ei¬ 
ther refitted or adopted by those who direct our financial opera¬ 
tions. Mrs ability, his candour, bis public spirit ainl humani¬ 
ty,—entitle him to a respectful attention r and we wisli to per¬ 
suade ourselves, that his warning voice' iRay save us from the 
gulf to which we are fast approaching. wish also to per- 

su.id^ourselvcs, that the injustice and cruelty of a n^ional baid<- 
iniptcy may still be prevented: But we do not sc'c how^ it can be 
prevented, unless wc submit, for many yeais to come, evondar- 
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ing peace, to an extremely heavy, and, we must say it, an op* 
pressive taxation. 

The funding sy<;tem has, no doubt, Ix'en productive of signal 
advantages. As it requires no immediate provision, except for 
the interest^ it enables the country, on every emergency, to calf 
forth its resources, both with ease and exoedition, to a \Tist ex¬ 
tent: Nor is it conceivable, that without its powerful operation, 
we could have persevered so lf»ng in those unparalleled exer¬ 
tions ;—exertions, which the absurdity of our councils too ofteir 
rendered far more costly than they might have been, both tn 
blood and treasure, but which have ended at last in so gloriow 
a result. And if the funding system had been coj:(]uctGd wiih 
moderation and wisdom; if we had not bp«n misled by a well*^ 
intentioned, but visionary and impetuous arithmetician, to ex¬ 
pect, w^hat in the nature of the thing is the uninter¬ 

rupted continuance of compound interest, even when our ex-* 

E enditure exceeded our revenue; if wt had not been preventtd 
y this delusion from providing a sufficient siiik'Mg fmitl ia 
peace, the only season in which a sinking fund l^ Lirrieiu,--we 
might have enjoyed all the good, without the bitfer iruits which 
are now our portion. 

Perhaps we may learn wisdom from experience. But the 
funding system, wbatevei may be its benefits, will alwavs be dan¬ 
gerous. The great facility with whicii our supplies arc rautd, 
betray us into rasliness and unbounded extravagance. Wc have 
only to provide the interest, and in every new loan the interest 
is but a small matter to a wealthy nation;—and while >ve forget 
that we have much more than twenty millions to pay bt fore we 
can be relieved from a single million of interest, the interest it¬ 
self increases gradually to a grievous burden, and at present ab¬ 
sorbs almost the half of an immense revenue, without anv rea- 
sonable prospect of speedy relief. The binding sjstem, whicli 
appears at first with irresistible allurements, and enablts us to 
perform such wonderful exploits, gradually changes its nature, 
it comes at last to distress our manufactures, a^ricni^irc, and 
commerce,—^to consume the comforts of the people, —to waste 
the national strength.—From first to last, it is the mother— 
not of invention, but of prodigality in the Minister. 

Crudehs mater an pner improbus tUe ? 

Improbus ille ptier^ crudehs tu quoque^ mater. 
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Art. hi. Tkr iravderer : or, Female J)if][icnhics. A Novell 
by Madame D’Akbeav, Loiiijinan & Co. 1814*. 

^T^iiere is an exclamation in one of Gray’s letters—* Be mine 
to read etci rial new roniancci> of Marivaux and Crebillon!' 
If we did not niter a similar aspiiation at the condu^'ion of tlie 
Wanderer, it was not from anv want of affection for the class 
of writing to which it belongs; for. without going quite so far as 
the celebrated Frenrh philosopher, who thought that more was to 
be learnt from good novels and romances, than from tin grav¬ 
est treatises on history and morality, we must conre‘'S, lliat there 
are few w^orks to which we oftener turn lor profit or delight, 
than to the standard productions in this species of composition. 
With the exception of the violently satirical, and the violently 
sentimental specimens of the art, we Gnd there the closest imi¬ 
tation of men and manners ; and are admitte<l to examine the 
very web and texture ()f society, as it really exists, and as we 
meet with it when we come into the world. If the style of po¬ 
etry has * somctliiiig more divine in it, ’ this savours more of 
humanity. W c are brought acquainted with an infinite variety 
of characters—all a liule more amusing, and, Icr the greater 
part, more true to general nature tlian those which we meet 
with in actual life—and have our moral impressions far more fre¬ 
quently called out, and our moral judgments exercised, than in 
the busiest career of existence. Asa record of past manners 
and opinions, too, such writings afford both more minute and 
more abundant information than any other. To give one ex¬ 
ample only We should really bo at a lo^^s where to find, in 
any authentic documents of the same period, so satisfactory an 
account of the general slate of socicU, .and of moral, political 
and religious feeling, in the reign of George II, as w^c meet 
with ill the Adventures of Joseph Andrews and his friend Mr 
Abraham Adams. This work, indeed, wc take to be a perfect 
piece of statistics in its kind; and do not know from what other 
quarter we could have acquiicd the solid information itconiains, 
even as to this comparati\ely recent ptriod. What a thing it 
would be to have such « woik of the age of Pericles or Aloxan-* 
der ! and how much more would it loach us as to the true cha¬ 
racter and condition of the people among whom it was produ- 

« d, tlian all the tragedies and histories, and odes and orations, 
at have l>cen preserved of their niainifactuK*! In lociking in¬ 
to such grave and ostentations performances, wc sec JitlJe but 
the rigid skeleton of public transactions—exaggerations of par- 
jty zeal, and vestigca of literary ambition ; and if wo wi.sli real- 
U to know what was the stale of inuiuiors jind of inoialsj and 
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in what way, and into what forms, principles and institutions 
weip actually moulded in practice, we cannot do better than 
refer to the works of those writers, who, having no other object 
than to imitate nature, could only hope tor success from the 
fidelity of their picture.*-; and were I'oiiiul (in th<*^ir own defence) 
to reduce the boasts of vague theori'its, and the exaggerations 
of angry disputants, to the mortifying standard of rtaiit5\ 

We will liere confess however, tiiat w’e are a little prejudiced 
on the point in cjuestion ; mid tluvi the eff et of many fine spe- 
culations has been lost upon ii^, from an early faniiiiaiity with 
the most striking passaires in the little work to which we have 
ju^t alluded, 'i'hus, ru.tlungein be moie captivating than the 
description somewhere given by Mr Ihirkc, of the indissoluble 
Connexion between learning and nobility ; and of tlie rcapcct 
universally paid by^ wealth to pitty and morals. But the clFect 
of this splendid representation lias always been spoiled to us, by 
our recollection of Par^^on Adams sitting over his cup of ale in 
Sir Thomas Booby’s kitchen. Echard ‘ on the Contempt of 
the Clergy^ ’ in like manner, is ceitainly a very good book, and 
its gcneial doctrine most just and reasonable; but an unlucky 
impression of the reality of Parson Ti ulliber a!v\a\s checks, iu 
Us, the respcctiul emotions to which it‘should gi\e rise: whim 
the lecture which Lady Booby leads to Lawyer Scout on 
the exjiulsion of Joseph and : anny from the parish, ca^ts an 
unhappy shade over the splendid pictures of practical juii^piu- 
dence that are to be found in the works of Blackstoae or De 
Lolme. Tlie most moral writers, after all. are those who do not 
pretend to inculcate any moral: The profcs^i'd moralist almost 
unavoidably degenerates into the partisan of ta system ; and 
the philosopher warps the evidence to hi> own purpose. But 
the painter of manners gives the facts of human nature, and 
leaves us to draw the inference : II we are not able to do this, or 
do it ill, at least it is our ovrn fault. 

The first-rate wTiters in this class are of course few; bur 
those few we may reckon, w’ltlioiit scruple, among the groaN 
rst ornaments and the best benefactors ot onr Lind. I'licre 

a certain set of them, who, a^^ it w'erc, take their rank by 
the side of reality, and are appealed to as evidence on all ques¬ 
tions concerning human nature. The principal of these are 
Cervantes and Le Sage; and, among ourselves, Fielding, Ki- 
chartison, Smollett, and Sterne. As thi^ is a department of 

* We have not forgotten De Foe as one of oui own writers. Tlie 
author of Robinson Frusoe w'.as an Englishman, and one of tho'^c 
Englishmen who make us proud oi tlie name. 
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«»riticisni ^\}ll^il deserve'- more attention than we have ever yet 
bestiined on it, we shall venture to treat it a little in detail; and 
endeavour tf) c«)nlribute something tov\ards settlin;; the stand¬ 
ard ol eveelienee, both as to decree and kind, in these several 
■v\ ritcjs. 

W e shall be^in with the rtnovMied history of Don Quixote; 
wlio always {uesenis som(‘lhm<» more stately, more romantic, and 
at the same time more real to our imagination, than any otht'i 
hero upon rccojd. IJi.^ lineament'', his accoutreineuls, hi» 
pa'-teboard visor, arc familiar to ns, as the iccollections of our 
early home. The sjiare and upi i^ht f <;ure of the hero paces dis¬ 
tinctly before our c\( and IVIambrino’fc. helmet still flitters in 
the sun ! We not only led the greatest love and veneration lor 
the kniirlit himxlt, but a ceitain respect h)!* all those connected 
witii him—tlie (hiiatt, and Mastei Nic(>las the baibcr—Nancho 
an<J Dapph—and e\en for Itosinante’s leanness and his errois * 
IVrhaps iheie is no w(nk wlngh combines so much originality 
willi Slid) an air olDutln Its jiopulaiitv is almost uiio\amplcd ; 
find vet its real iniiits lia\e not been sullicienllv undenstooil. 
The story is the least parr of them; tluaiiih the blunders ol San- 
dio, and the iinluck v adventures of* his master, are what iiatuially 
catch the attention ol (U’diiiar\ rvadors. The pathos and dignity 
of the s(*ntiaicnls are ottcu disguised under the ludicrousness ol 
the subjocl; and jirovoke kuighler when they might well draw 
lear>. d'lie diaraetiu' of Don (Quixote itself is one of the most 
perfect disinterestedness. He is an enthusiast of the most ami¬ 
able kirul—ol a nrtuie etjuailv oj>tn, gentli* and generous; a 
lover of ti'uili and 'Usliee, and one who had brooded over 
^he fine diearns '1 chivalry and romanci*, till the dazzling vi¬ 
sions cheated his brain into a bdiel ol their reality. There 
cannot, in tiiii opinion, be a great(‘r mistake than to consider 
Do/i QiJiXf li as a inLicly satincal work, t>r an attempt lo ex- 
plotie, by ci)arse raLHer}, ‘ the long forgotten t»rder of cliival- 
IV. ’ 'riiere ciaild bo no need to expleale wlial no longer exist- 
< (1. Besivhs, ('er\antes liimsell’ was a man of the most sanguint 
«iiid (‘iilhu'-iastic It 1 aiueut; .ml even througl) tlic ciazed 
and l>ail(r(d h'oire ul llie knigiit, the spii it of chivaliy slimes 
out with uiKiiminished lusin‘; and one might almo.a imagine 
that tht‘ author had half-designed to levive tlie t'Xample f>f past 
ages, and once mou ‘ witch the worlij wiih no‘>le horsepuni- 
^lJlp ; ’ and had vcilv’d the design, in vtvun <)f the degenerate 
agctovvl loll It wa- addriissed, under tin- hnitasiic ami itnperlect 
vlisgHii-e H ‘’Oil) iniie and liuiieions''•xagg* ialion. However that 
I my be, tin. ^onii wl u.li the book bucjihc-, lo iho'-e who relish 
;u n iiLdetstand u best, is siioiiab y the spirit of chivahy; 

:ju/ osuli.ips iL it too n.ucJi iG sav, ihai, if Lver the flame of 
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Spanish liberty is destined to break tbrih, wrapping the tyrant 
and the tyranny in one con^^uinini.r bh/e, it is ovvinjj to Cer¬ 
vantes and liis knight of La Mancha, iliat the s|)ark ot generous 
sentiment and romantic enter[)risc IVom ^\Iiich it must be kin¬ 
dled, has not been cjuite extinguislied. 

The charaitcr of Nineho is not more admirable in the execu¬ 
tion, than ill the conceplit>n, as a relief to that of the knight. 
The contrast is as picturesque and striking as Uiat between the 
figures oi‘ Rosiuaute and Dapple. Never was there so complete 
a partic (piurter ;—tliey answer to one another at all points. No¬ 
thing can surpass the truth of physiognomy in the description 
ol* the master and man, botli as to body and mind ;—tlie one 
lean and tall, the other round and shortthe one hcroical and 
courteous, the other sellish and servile;—the one full of higli-flowu 
fancies, the other a bag of proverbs ;—the one always starting 
Mime romantic s.lienie, the other always keeping to the safe sifle 
<)f tradition and custom. The gradual ascendancy, too, obtaiii- 
<‘(l by Don Quixote over Sancho, is as finely managed as it is 
chariicteristic. Credulity, and a lc*ve of the maivellous, are as 
natural to igiiorance as selfishnebs and cunning. Sanclio by de- 
grics becomes a kind ol‘h}-brother of the order; acquires a 
taste for adventures in his nvvn way, and is made all but an eii- 
lire convert, by the discovery of the Imiidrcd crowns in one of 
his most comfortle.^s journoYs. Towa»ds the end, his regret at 
being forced to give up the })ursuit oi kiiight-tu*rantry, almost 
equals his master’s ; and he seizes the proposal of Don Quixote 
to turn shepherds, uitli the greatest —still applying 

it, however, in his own fashion ; for while llic Don is ingeni¬ 
ously torturing the names of lus liumhle acquaintance into clas¬ 
sical terminations, and contriving settles of gallaiurj and song, 
KSaiuho exclaims, ‘ Oh, what delicate wooden ^pooiib shall f 
carve! what crumbs ami cream shall I devoui !'—forgetting, 
in his milk and fruits, the pullets and gecbe at Camacho’s 


wedding. 

This intuitive peiception of the hidden analogies ol’ things, 
or, as it ina^> be called, this instinct of is what 

stamps the character of giaiius on the productions of art, 
more than any other cirt um'vtaiice: lor it w'oii.', unconsciously, 
like nature, and receive^ its impressions from a kind of inspira¬ 
tion, There is more oi this u*ieoiiscioiis power in Cervantes, 
than in any other author, except Shakespeare. Something of 
the same kind extc'iids itself fo all the bubouiinate parts and cJia- 
jacters t)f tlu' work. ’J’iuis we find the curate cotdideiitially in- 
lonuing Don (Juixote, that if he could git tlie cm of tlie go- 
\ernuiv‘iil, he lia- so.ncliii i” of con itlerable krocutmice to pro- 




pose* for ihc fi;oo(l of llic 'state ; nncl the knight afterwards meets 
with a youn^ gentleman, wfio is a candidate h>r poetical honours, 
with a mad lover, a forsaken damsel, 8:c.—all delineated with the 
same inimitable foice, freedom, and fancy. The whole work 
breathes that air of* romance,—that aspiration after imaginary 
good,--that longing aftt'r something more than wc possess, that 
in ail placc'^, and in all conditions t f life, 

- ‘ still prompts the eternal sigh, 

‘ For which we wish to li\e, or daie to die ! ' 

The characters ill Don C,)nixote are strictly individuals; tli'^t 
is, they do not belong to, but form a class of themselves. In 
other words, the actions and manners of tlie chief (hamaf' 
jinaonev do not arise out of the actions and manners </f these 
around them, or the condition of life in which tiny aic }ilaccd, 
but out of the peculiar dispositions of the jiersons tlieniselves, o- 
perated upon by certain nn})uhes of imagination and accident • 
Yet these imjmlscs are so tiue to nature, and their operation s*.. 
truly descnlied, that we not only recogm/e the fidelit} of tlic re- 
pre-^entatioii, but recogni/e it with ail the advantages of novelty 
snperadded. Tlu'y are unlile any thing we have actually seen— 
may be sm’d to be purely ideal—and yet familiarize themselves 
more readily with our iin igin.ition, and arc letained more strong- 
Iv n memory, than perhaps any' otlicrs :—they are never lost in 
the crovtd. One test of the truth of thn itieal painting, is thr 
number of albisioii'- wliich ])oij ^^uixote has lurnished to 11 /l 


whole of civihmd I^urope— iluat iv to say td* appropriate cast 
and striking iilietr.’^i ais of the universal principles of our na¬ 
ture. The coiiimnii nu’ident.-» and de-?ciiptions of human life 
ai'e, however, cpiile fe.mih.ir and naturii; and we liave near¬ 
ly tlio me* insight gixv'ii ns here, iig > liio ciiararlors cjf inn¬ 
keepers, bar-maids, e''deis, and pnpjie (-shene men, as in iMekl- 
inrr hiiii5^*ir, 'There i- a much great(*r nii\luu\ liowever, of 
‘'Cntimcnt with nanti-^ of llie ]»alh(‘ti<’ with the* eiuaint and 


huinorem-, tliaii th(*ic* ever is in I'if'Ie'ing. W'e might in¬ 
stance the of the country m;nn whe>in Dcm (}ui\e)te aiiet 

Sancho met in tht'ir ‘-rare l> after Duici.ue, dnviiUi liis muk's to 


plough at brc\.k ed’day, and ‘ singing the aiu’ie nt 
Rotu'i^svalies ’ ’ 'i'he episodes which aie introdm‘ed, 
lent; but have, upon the vvhof*, been ovcrialed. 


ballad of 
are cveei- 
ConifMireet 


wdth the seriou's tales in Ih'ccacio, they are trifling. 


riLit 


Marcella, the fair shepherdess, is the be^t, \W* will only aeld. 


that ]^on Quixote* is an entirely emigU'al work in its kind, ami 
that the author has the highest lionour wlihdj can ln'Dng to one, 
tliat of being the founder of a mw style* cd’ writing. 

There is another .Spanish novel, Cuisinan (TAlfarache, nearly 


of the same ace as Dt>n Quixote, and of groat genius, ih(>uf.i" 
it can hardly b** ranbcvi as a or a vvoih of inr«<jinv*.i n 
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It is a scries of strange adventures, rather drily told, but ac¬ 
companied by th(* most severe and sarcastic commentary. The 
satire, the the eloquence, and reas(Uiing, arc of die most 
powrtfiil kind; but they arc didactic, raihtr than dramatic. 
Thev would suit a sermon or a pasf]uiuade better than a ro¬ 
mance. Still there are in this extraordinary book, occasional 
sketches of chaiafter, ami humorous descriptions, to \\hich it 
would be (liflicult to produce any tiling superior. 'I'hiswurk, 
which IS hell illy known in tliis coniurv except by name, h^s the 
credit, without any leasfm, of being the oii^malof (jd 
Then, is only one incident the same, tliat of the supper at the 
inn. In all other icspccrs, these two woiks are the very reverse 
of c" Ii other, both in their excellencies and defects. 

(jfil Bla-. is, next to Don (Quixote, moi e generally n ad and ad- 
niiied than any other novel—and, in one sense, dcscrvtdly so: 
for it is at the head of its vkiss, tliouoh that class i> very dilfer- 
>ent from, and inferior to the other. There is vtry little indi¬ 
vidual character in (vil Bias. The author is adcsciiber of rnan- 
neis, and not of character. He does not take the elements of 
human nature, and w'ork them up into new coinliipalions, (wliich 
is the excillonce of l)i>n Quixote^; nor trace the peculiar and 
fell iking combinations (>f folly and knavery as they are to be 
ion ml in icul lif*, (hkc Fiel un* ' ; but he taki's olli as it were, 
the iieiieral, habitual impression, which circumstances make on 
certain conditions of life, and moulds all his characters accord¬ 
ingly'. All the persons whom he introduces, carry about with 
them the badge of thca* profossion; ami ycai see little more of 
them than llieir C(’»stuine. 1 le describes men as belonging to cer¬ 
tain cla-scs in sc eiety—the liighe'>l, generally, and the lowest, 
am! sikIi as arc found in great ciucs—not as they are in tliem- 
solves, or with the individual diilerences wliich are ahvay's to be 
ibiind in naluie. Ills hero, in particular, has no character but 
that of the lucidcntal circumstances in which ho is [)laceJ. LI is 
pi i( '•ts arc only descrilx?d as priests; his valets, h is players, his wo- 
iiieii, his courtiers and his sharpers, arc all the same. Nothing can 
well exceed the inonoiony of the w'ork in this re*'pec I;—at the 
same time that nothing can exceed the truth and precision with 
which the general manners of these different characters arc pre- 
serv sd, nor the felicity' of the particular traits by which their leiid- 
i»ig foibles are broiiglif out to notice, 'rims, the Aichbishop of 
Ciivnada will remain an everlasting memento of tiie weakness 
of humaii vanity ; and the account of Gil Bkis’s legacy, of the 
unccitainty of Imman expectations. This novel is as deficient 
in the fable as in the cliaraclcrs. It is not a regula’dy' construct¬ 
ed story; but a sciies of adventures told with equal gaiety antj 
t>of>d !!,cnse, and in the most graceful style possible. 
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It lia'^ been ii'^ual to class our own frveat novelists as imitators of 
one or other of these two writers. I'^iclding, no doubt, is more 
like Don Quixote than Oil lilas; Striollet is more like Oil Bias 
than Don Quixote r but there is not much resemblance in either 


case. Sterne’s Tristram Shandy is a more' direct instance of 
imitation. Kichards^ui can scarcely be called an imitator of any 
one; or, if he is, it is of the sentimental refinement of Mari¬ 
vaux, or the verbose gallantry of the writers of the seventeenth 


century. 

There is very little to \\arrant the common idea, that Field¬ 
ing was an imitator oi CVr\antes,—except his own declar.ition of 
such an intention, in the litic-pnge of Joseph Andrews,—the ro¬ 
mantic turn of the character of Pai>on Adams (tlie only ro¬ 
mantic character in his works),—and the proverbial humour of 
Partridge, wdiich is kef)t iij) only for a few pages. Fielding’s 
novels are, in general, tlioruughly his own; and they are tho¬ 
roughly English. What thry nre mo.-t reinarkalih* for, nei¬ 
ther sentiment, nor imagimilion, nor wit, nor inirnour, though 
there is a great deal ot this last cjuality; but prorouiul know¬ 
ledge of hiinian nature—at least of Fiigiish nature—and mas- 

O ^ n 

terly fiietures of the charaeters of men as Ik* saw them exist 
ing. This quality disdnguishes all his woiks, and is shown 
almost equally in all of them. As a painter of real life, he 
was equal to Hogartli: \s a mere observer of human na¬ 
ture, he was iitdc* nitiiior to Shakespeare, though without 
any of the genius and poetical (pialilies of his mind.— Ills 
luimour is less ik!i and laugh.ible than Smollett’s;—liis wit 
as often mi^sts as hits;—he has none of the fine pathos of lii- 
cliard&oii or Sterne:—But he lias brought togrthcr a greater 
’variety of cha 1 aeters in eommon hie,—inaiked with inoie di*-- 
linct pcculiariiies, and witlu'ut an atom ol carieatnre, thrin any 
other novel writer what<'\ r. Tlie extreme siiblilty of obsci- 
\ation on the sjirings of human conduct in ordinary clnirac- 
ters, is onl} equalieci l)y tlie ingenuity of contrivance in bring¬ 
ing those spiings into play in such a manner as to lay open tlicir 
^mallest iiregularity. UJie detection is always complete—and 
made with the ceUainty and skill oi’ a philosophical experiineiit, 
and the ease and simplicity of a casuui ul)sei\ation. The triitli 
of the imitation is indeed so great, that it has been argued that 
Fielding must have had his materials lead^-neuio to his hands, 
and was merely a transcriber oi local manners and individual 
liabits. For this conjecture, liow(‘vcr, there seems to be no 
foundation. His repif sc nt Jlions, it is true, arc local and indi- 
\idual; but they are not the less profound and natuial. J'lic 
feeling of tiie geneial piincipies ol limnaii nature operating in 
pnUi^nlar titcmi>!.n c» ^5 i- iiiUn o, ai.i) uppi'nno-l ij\ 
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liis n)lnd: and he makes use of incident and situation, only to 
briiiir out character. 

It is perhaps .scarcely necessary to ^ivo any illustration of these 
remarks. Toin Jones is full of them. "I'he moral of thi^ book 
Jias been objorted to, and not alto^eilior without reason—but a 
more serious oly^ection has been made to the want of refinement 
and elegance in the two principal characters, W e never feel this 
objection, indeed, while we are readinir the book hut at other 
times, \\c have something like a luikiiig suspicion that Jones was 
but an awkward fillow^, and So[)hia a |>»*ettv simplf^ton. We do 
not know how to account lor this eilect, uuh'ss ii that rielding’s 
constantly as'^uring its of the heaniy td Ins hero, and the good 
sense of his lieroino, at list produces a disti u^t of both. The 
'^tory of Tom Jones is allowed to be imrivftlled : and it is thi*- 
circumstance, (ooether with the ^ast vaiiety ♦>r tJi.iractcu's, tliat 
luib given the history of a Toundlmg so deeidjd a preference 
over kheldiiifr’s other iioveK. I'he characters lliemseives, Initli 


in Amelia and Joseph Andrews, are (jcitc f‘<|nal to any of iho^e 
in J^oni Jones. account of Miss Matlu'u^ and khis’gn 

Jlihbcit—the wav in wliicl) that ladv n'coiieiK ^ lier-(‘lf to tne 


death of lior father—the infle\il)l(‘ Co!o'u‘l ikith, the insipid 
Mrs James, the eompi in uit Colonel Trent—the di'inui c, sly, in- 
tiiguing, e<|uivoc il Alr^ IVncn t—tin* loul who her srilucer, 
and who atUaujits afterwtc’ds to sedc'^'c Amelia l>v llie same me- 
clianical process of a couerrt-lickct, a boolv, and the dlsguI^e of 
p iireatcoat—hi-* little fat shoi t-nosed, red-laced, i: )od-humour- 
cd accomplice the keeper of the lodging-iux’ise, who iiaviug no 
pretensions to Lmllantry luTsdf, has a ilisiutcacsted delight in 
iorvvarding the intngm^s and pleasures of oliieiN, 'to say nothing 
of honest Atkinson, rhe story ol the miuiatui e-un‘Lnre of Ame- 
ka, and the hashed mutton, which arc in a ditierent ‘-idek aie 


master-pieces of deseriptivui. J’lie whole scene at the iodg- 
ing-liouse, tlie innscjuerade, c. in Amelia, ir ctpial in inU- 
rest to the paralici bccncs in Tom Jones, and e\en nu)re ve^ 

lined ill tile kuowkslire of charact(‘r. I'or iiistaurc', Mrs l>en- 

< 

net is '-iiperkir to Mrs Fitzpatiuk in her own .^a\. khc uu- 
cd'taintv in which the event of her inter, lew with her Ibr- 


mcr seducer i-) left, is admirable, f'ieldmt: v as a master of 
what may be called the ntftiuhe ot chiraeter, and sur¬ 

prises you no Ic'^s by wdiat ho leaves in the cuuk, ^hardly 
known to the persons ilu‘ms»lves\ than by the une\pccted dis¬ 
coveries he makes of tile IXal traits and circumstances in i ciiai ac¬ 


tor witli w'hich, till then, you find you were uuac(|uaint< d. JJicrc 
is nothing at all heroic, howe\er, in llu‘ st\lcof :iii\ oi hisdeiiiUM- 
tl()U«. He never draws lofty characters or stioiig pas urns;—all 
persons me ol the o’dniaiy ''tat ue a^ to ino t; and non^ 
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of them trespass on the angelic nature, by elevation of fancy, or 
energy of purpose. Perhaps, after all, Parson Adams is his 
finest character. It is equally true to nature, and more ideal 
than any of the ollicrs. Its unsuspecting simplicity makes it 
not only more amiable, but doubly amusing, by gratifying the 
sense of superior sagacity in the reader. Our laughing at him 
does not once lessen our respect for him. His declaring that 
he would willingly walk ten miles to fetch his sermon on vtinil}’, 
merely to convince Wilson of his thorough contempt ol iliis 
vice, and his consoling himself fur the loss of his /I^schylus, I y 
suddenly recollecting that he could not read it if he had it, be¬ 
cause it is dark, are among the finest touches of nah'dL The 
night-adventures at I^ady Hooby*s with lleau Didapper, and 
the amiable SIipslo|^, are the most ludicrous; and that with the 
huntsman, who dravvs orf’ the houndw from the poor Parson, 
because they would he spcnlrd by following vermin^ the most 
profound. Fielding did not often repeat hiiuself: but Dr I lar'* 
risoii, in Amelia, may be consideretl as a variation of the cha¬ 
racter of Adams; so aho is Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakcfi^^ld; 
gnd the latter part of that wcu’k, which sets out so delight fully, 
an almost entire plagiarism from Wilson’s account of himstlf, 
and Adams's domestic histmy. 

Smollett’s first novel, Rodciick Random, which is also his 
best, appeared about the same time as Fielding’s’'i’lmi .Jones; 
and yet it has a much more modern air with it: Put this may bo 
accounted for, from the circumstance that Smollett was (juite a 
young man at the lime, wher^a^ Fielding’s manner must have 
been formed long before. The style of Roderick Random, 
though more scholastic and elaborate, is stronger and mote 
pointed than that of Tom Jones; the incider's follow one ano¬ 
ther more rapidly, (though it must be confessed they never 
come in such a throng, or are brought out with the same drama¬ 
tic facility); the humour is broader, and as effectual; and there 
is very nearly, if ncjt quite, an equal interest excited by the sto¬ 
ry. Wliat then is it that gives the superiority to Fielding ? It 
is the superior insight into the springs of hiin tin character, 
and the constant deveh pmcnt of that character through twery 
change of circumstance. iSm()IJclt’s humour often arises from 
the situation of the persons, or the peculiarity of their external 
appearance, as, from Roderick Random’s cairotty lock*^, winch 
Jiung down over his shoulders like -a pound of candles, or 
Strap’s ignoiance of London, and the blunders that follow 
from it. There is a tone of vulgarity about all his p/rodu( tions. 
The incidents frequently resemble detached anecdotes taken liom 
a newspaper or magazine ; and, like those in Gil Rj..s, might 
happen to a hui.dred other charaLiers. He exhibits only tlie 
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external accidents and reverses to which human iife is liable—not 
• the stuff' of which it is composed. He seldom probes to the 
quick, or penetrates beyond the surf^ice of his characters: and 
therefore be leaves no stings in the minds of his readers, and in 
this re^'pect is far less interesting than Fielding. His novels al¬ 
ways enliven, and never tire us: we take tliem up with pleasure^ 
and lay them down without any strong feeling of regret- We 
look on and laugh, as spectators of an amusing though inele¬ 
gant scene, without closing in with the combatar.ts, or being 
made parties in tlie event. We read Roderick Random as an 
entertaining story; for the particular accidents and modes f>f 
life which it describes, have ceased to exist: But we regaril Tom 
Jones as a real hi'^tory; because ibc author never stops short of 
those essential principles which lie at the bottom of all our ac¬ 
tions, and in which we feel an immediate interest ;—in 
cute .—Smollett cxce*ls most as the lively caricaturist: Fielding 
as the exact painter and profound metaphysician. We are tar 
from maintaining, that this account applie^j uniformly to the pro¬ 
ductions of these two writers; but we think thul, as far as tliey 
essentially differ, what we have •stated is the general distinction 
between them. Roderick llnndoTn is the purest of Smollett’s 
novels; we mean in point of &t}le and description. Mo^t of the 
incidents and characters are supposed to have been tak'^n from 
the events of his own life; aiul jre therefore truer to nature. 
There is a rude conception ol generosity in some of his cha¬ 
racters, of wl]u:h Fielding seems to haw been incaj^able; h>a 
amiable pcrM)ns being morels oood-n.Uiired. It i-» owing to this, 
we think, that Straj) is superior to Partridge; and there is a 
heartiness and warmth of feeling in some of the scent*s betw'een 
Ticutenant Bowling and his nepiiew, which is beyond Fielding s 
power of impassioned writing. The \\hole of the scene on 
ship-board is a most admiiable and striking picture, and, we 
imagine, very little, if at all exaggerated, thtuigh the interest 
it excites is of a vciy unpleasant kind. Tlio picture of the lit¬ 
tle profligate French friar, who was Roderick’s tra^e’ling com¬ 
panion, ami of whom he always kept to the uiudward, is one of 
Smollett’s mo^t masleily sketches. Peregiine Pickle is no great 
favourite ot ours, and Launcelot Greaves was not worthy of the 
genius of the author. 

Hbinpliry Clinker and Count Fathom are both ecjiially ad¬ 
mirable in I heir wr y. Perhaps the fi>rmcr is the most pleasant 
gOi*bipping novel that ever was written—that which gives t)je 
most pleasure witli the least effort to the reader. It i^ (jinrc ns 
amusing as going the journey could have been, and v\o licUe Jn-f 

good an idea of what ha})ptncd on the rv)j(l, as if wo had 
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been of the party. Humphry Clinker himself is exquisite; and 
his sweetheart, Winifred Jenkins, nearly as good. Matthew 
Bramble, though not altogether original, is excellently suppt)rt- 
ed, and seems to have been the prototyjje of Sir Anthony Ab¬ 
solute in the Rivals. But Lisn)ahngo is the flower ol the flock. 
His tenaoiousnesa in argument is not so delightful as llie relaxa¬ 
tion of his logical severity, when he finds his fortune mellowing 
with the wintry smiles of Mrs Tabitba Bramble. This is the 
best pre-^erval, and most original of all Smollett’s rharacters. 
The resemblance of Don Quixote is only just enougli to make 
it interesting to the critical reader, without giving oflence to any 
body else. The indecency and filth in this novel, are what must 
be allowed to all Smollett’s writings. Tire subject and charac¬ 
ters in Count Fathom are, in general, cxceetlingly disgusting: 
the story is also spun out to a degree of ledionsnc‘'S in the seri¬ 
ous and sentimental parts ; but there is more power of writing 
occasionally show n in it than in any of his works. We need 
only refer to the fine and bitter irony of the C ount’s address to 
the country of liis ancestors on landing in England ; to the rob¬ 
ber-scene in the forest, which has never been surpassed ; to the 
Parisian swindler, who personates a raw English country squire, 
(Western is tame in the comparison); and to the story of the 
seduction in the west ot England. We should have some difli- 
cully to point out, in any author, passages written with more 
force and nature than these. 

It is not, in our opinion, a very dilfcnlt attempt to clas^c 
Fielding or Smollett j—the one as an observer of the charactci*^ 
of human life, the other as a dcscribcr of its various eccentrici¬ 
ties : But it is by no moans so easy to dispose of Richardson, who 
was neither an observer of the one, nor a dcscribcr of the other; 
but who seemed to spin his materials entirely out of his own 
brain, as if there had been nothing existing in the w’orld beyond 
the little shop in which he sat writing. There is an artificial 
reality about his works, which is nowhere to be met with. They 
have the romantic air of a pure fiction, with the literal minute- 
ress of a common diary. I'he author had the strangest matter- 
of-fact imagination tliat ever existed, and wrote the oddest mix¬ 
ture of poetry and pro^e. I le does not appear to have taken ad¬ 
vantage of any thing in actual nature, from one end of hi^. works 
to the other: and yet, throughout all his works, (voluminous as 
they are—and this, to be sure, is one reason why they are so), he 
^ets about describing every object and transaction, as if the whole 
had been given in on evidence by an eyewitneSwS. This kintl of 
high finishing from imagination is an anomaly in the history of 
huinan genius; and certainly nothing so fine was ever prodfveed 
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by the feamc accumulation of minute parts. There not 
least distraction, the-least forgetfulne>s ot the end: every circuin- 
stance is made to tell. W^e^annot afjrce that this exactucas of dr- 
tail produces heaviness; on the contrary, it gives an appearance 
of truth, and a positive interest to thostor}; and we listen with the 
same attention as we should to the partieulars oP a confidential 
communication. We at otie time used to think some parts of 
Sir CharJes Grandison rather trifling and tedious, especially the 
long description of Miss Harriet Byron's wcnlding rlotho'i, till 
we met with two young ladies who h ul severally copied out the 
whole of that very dcscrifition fitr their own private gratifica^ 
tion. After this, we could not blame the aulh<>r. 

The effect of reading this work, is like an increase f^f klndr/^d: 

i mu find yourself all of a sudden introduced into the inicUt of a 
arge family, with aunts and cousins to the third and fonith gene¬ 
ration, and grandmothers both by liic father's and modicrNsidc, 
—and a very od(f set of people too, but people wlu'se real existence 
and personal identity you can no more <lispute than your ov\n 
senses,—for you sec and hear all that they do or s;n. What is 
still more extraordinary, all this extreme elaborateness in work¬ 
ing out the storj', seems to have cost the author nothing: for it 
is said, that the published works are mere ahridgiuents. We 
have heard (though tin's, we suppose, must be a pleasant exag¬ 
geration), that Sir Charles Grandison was originally written in 
eight and twenty volumes. 

Pamela is tin* first of his productions, and the very child 
of his brain. Taking the general idea of the character of a 
modest and beautiful country girl, and of the situation in 
wdiich she is placed, lie makes out ail the rest, even to the 
smallest circumstance, by the mere force of a reasoning ima¬ 
gination. It would seem as if a step lost would be as fatal 
here as in a mathematical demonstration. The development 
of the character is the most simple, and comes the nearest to 
nature that it can do, without being the same thing. The in- 
terestofthe story increases with ilie dawn of understanding and 
reflection in the heroine. Her sentiments gradually expand 
themselves, like opening flow'erv. She writes better every time, 
and acquires a confidence in herself, just as a girl would do, 
writing such letters in such cirrumstanecs; and yet it is certain 
I hat no ^irl xm f/c\st/r/i lei (ns in such cn cufr> stunt es. V/hat 

we mean is this. Hichard^ou's nature is always the nature of 
sentiment and reflection, not of impulse or situation. He 
furnishes liis characters, on e\ery occasion, w th the pre¬ 
sence of mind of the autluir. IP* makes them not as then' 
would from tlie impulse of llie moment, but as they might ujv 
vii rtllei tioii, and upon a c irell'l icnievr of eve ii»ou\e 
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circumstance in their situation. Tliey regularly sit down to 
write letters: and if the business of life consisteef in letter-writ¬ 
ing, and was carried on by the post, (like a Spanish game at 
chess), human nature would be what Richardson represents it. 
All actual objects and feelings arc blunted and deadened by being 
presented through a medium wliich may be true to reason, but is 
false in naluic. He confounds his own point of view with that of 
the immediate actors in the scone; and hence presents you with a 
conventional and factitious nature, instead of that which is real. 
Dr Johnson seems to have preferred this truth of rcHoction to tlie 
truth of nature, when he said that there was more knowledge of 
the human heatt in a page of llicliardson than in all Fielding. 
Fielding, liowcvcr, saw more of the practical results, and under¬ 
stood the principles as well; but he had not the same ])ower of 
speculating upon their possible re?ults, and combining them in 
certain ideal forms of passion and imagination, which was Ri» 
chardson’s real excellence. 

It must be observ’ed, however, that it is this mutual good under¬ 
standing, and comparing of notes between the author and the per¬ 
sons he describes; his infinite circumspc'ction, his exact process 
of ratiocinalit>n and calculation, which gives such an appearance 
of coldness and formality to most of his characters,—which makes 
prudes of his women, and coxcombs of his men. Every thing 
is too conscious in his w’orks. Every thing is distinct!) brought 
home to the mind of the actors in I lie scene, which is a fault un¬ 
doubted!) : but then, it must be confessed, every thing is brought 
home in its full force to the niiml of the rtadcr also ; and we leel 
the same interest in the story as il it w ere our owm. Can any thing 
be more beautiful or aflccling than Pamela’s reproaches to her 
^ lunaphh heart * when she is sent away from her master’s at 
her owm request—its lightnc^^, when she is sent for back—the 
joy which the conviction of the sincerity of his love difluses in 
her heart, like the coming-on of spring—the artifice of the stuff 
gown—the meeting with lady Davers after her marriage—and 
the trial scene with her husband ? Who ever remained insen¬ 
sible to the passion of Lady Clementina, except Sir Cbarles Gran- 
dison himself, who was the object of it? C^.larissa is, however, 
his masterpiece, if we except Lovelace. If she is fine in her¬ 
self, she is still finer in his account of lier. With that foil, her 
purity is daz/lmg indeed : and she who could triumph by her 
virtue, and the lorcc of her love, over the regality of Lovelace’s 
jnind, his wit, his person, his accomplishments and his spirit, 
conquers ail hcaUs. We should suppose that never sympathy 
more deep or sincere was cxcitc^d than by the heroine of Ri¬ 
chardson’s romance, except by the (‘alainities of real life. The 
links in this wonderful chain of interest are not more finely 
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wrought* tluin their whole weight is overwhelming and irrebisti- 
ble. Who can forget the exquisite gradations of her long d^^- 
ingseene^ or the closing of the colBn-lid, when Miss Howe comes 
to take her last leave of her friend ; or the heart-breaking re¬ 
flection that Clarissa makes on what was to have been her wed-* 
ding-day ? Well does a modern writer exclaim— 

‘ Books arc a real world, both pure and good, 

Round wliich, with tendrils strong as flesh and bloml. 

Our pastime and our happiness may grow 1 * 

Richardson's wit was unlike that of any other writer ;—hiw 
humour was so too. Both were the effect of intense activity of 
mind ; —laboured, and yet completely effectual. We might re-^ 
fer to Lovelace's reception and description of Hickman, when 
he calls out Death in his ear, as the name of tlm person with 
w'hom Clarissa had fallen in love; and to the scene at the glove 
shop. What can be more magnificent than his enumeration of 
his companions—‘ Belton so pert and so pimply—Tourvillet^o 
fair and so foppish, * &c. ? In casui'.try, he quite at heme ; 
and, with a boldness greater even than his putitanical severi¬ 
ty, has exhausted every topic on virtue and vice. Theic ib ah- 
iiother peculiarity in Richardson, not perhaps so Lincornmon^ 
vvhich is his systematically preferring his most insipid charactcis 
to his finest, though both were equally his ow^n invention, and 
he must be supposed to have understood something of tlieir qua¬ 
lities. Thus he preferred the little, selfish, afle'eted, insignifi¬ 
cant Miss Byron, to the divine Clementina; and again, Sir 
Charles Grandison, to the nobler Lovelace. We have nothing 
to say in favour of Lovelace’* morality; but Sir Charles is the 
prince of coxcomlw,—whose eye was never once taken from his 
own person, and his own virtues; and there is nothing which 
excites so little sympathy ns this excessive egotism. 

It remains to speak of Sterne;—and we sliall do it in few 
words. There is more of is7n and ailectation in him, and 

a more immediate reference to preceding autliors;—but his 
excellencies, where he is excellent, are of the fir*tt oidcr. His 
characters are intellectual and inventive, like Richardson’s—* 
but totally opposite in the execution. The one are made out 
by continuity, and patient repetition of touches ; the others, by 
rapid and masterly strokes, and graceful apposition. His style 
is equally dificrent from Richardson’s;—it is at times the most; 
rapid,—the most happy,—the mod idiomatic of an} of our no¬ 
vel writers. It is the pure essence of English converbational 
style. His works consist only of morceanx^ —of brilliant pas¬ 
sages. His wit is poignant, though artificial;—and his charac¬ 
ters (though the groundwork has been laid before), have yet in¬ 
valuable original differences;—and I he spirit of i!ic execution, the 
master-strokes constantly thrown into them, are ixit to be svir- 
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passed. It snflfieiont to name them—Yorick, Dr Slop, Mr 
Shandy, my Uncle Toby, Trim, Susanna, and the Widow Wad- 
mriii: and in tlicse he has coninvccl to oppose, with equal felicity 
and originality, two characters,—one of t)nrc intellect, and the 
other t)f pure ^ood nainre, in tvy Father and iny Uncle Tob^. 
'rhcie appears to have been in Sterne a vein of dry, sarcastic 
humour, and of extreme tenderness of feelino;—the hitler some¬ 
times carried to aflectation, as in the tale of Maria, and the a- 
postrophe to the rtcoidin^ an^cl;—but at other times [>ure, and 
without blemish. The sLoiy of Lc Febre is perhaps the finest 
ill the English language. My Fatlicr’s restlessness, both of bo¬ 
dy and mind, is inimitable. It is the model from which all those 
despicable performances against modem philoscqiijy ought to 
have been copied, if their authors had known any thing of the 
subject they were waiting about. My Uncle Toby is one of the 
finest compliments evc^r paid lo human nature. He is the most 
unotfendiiig of God’s creatuies; or, as the French express it— 
?/?7 td petit bon hommi ' Of Ins bowling-green,—his ^ieges,—and 
Lis amouis, who would say or think any thing amiss ? 

It is lemaikable that our lour best novcFwnters belong near¬ 
ly to the same age. We also ov\e to the |anie p(*riod, (the reigii 
of George 11.), the innnitabie Hogarth, and some of our best 
wiiters of the middle style of comedy. If wc wctc called upon 
to account for this coincidence, we sliould wave the considera¬ 
tion of more general causes, (as, that imagination naturally de¬ 
scends with the progress of civilization), and ascribe it at once 
to the establishment of the Protestant ascendancy, and the suc- 
^‘ession of the House of Hanot^er. These great events appear 
to have given a more popular turn to our literature and genius, 
ns well as to our Government, li was found high time that the 
people should be represented in books as well as in parliament. 
They wished to see some account of themselves in what they 
lead, and not to be confined always to the vices, the miseiies 
and frivolities of the great. Our domestic tragedy, and our 
earliest periodical woiks, appealed a little before the same pe¬ 
riod. In despotic countries, human nature is not of sufficient 
importance to be studied or described. The canaille arc ob¬ 
jects rather of disgust than cuiiosiiy; and there are no middle 
classes. The wmilcs of Racine and Moliere are little else than 
imitations of the verbiage of the court, before which they were 
represented ; or fanciful caricatures of the manners of ilie low¬ 
est of the people. But in the period of our history m ques¬ 
tion, a sccuiity of person and propeity, and a liecdoui of o- 
pinion had been established, which made every man feel of 
some coiisecjueucc to himself, and appear an (dijtct of some 
curiosiiv to Lis neighbours, ^\xr manners became moro do-* 
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mesdcated; there was a general spirit of sturdiness and inde- 
pendence, which made the English character more truly Eng¬ 
lish tlian perhaps at any other period—that is, more tenacious 
of its own opinions and purposes. The whole surface of society 
appeared cut out into square enclosures and sharp angles, which 
extended to llie dresses of the time, their gravel walks, and 
clipped hedges. Each individual had a certain ground-plot of 
Ills own to cultivate his particular humours in, and let them shoot 
out at pleasure; and a most plentiful crop tliey have produced 
accordingly. 

The reign of George II. was, in a word, in an rmioent de¬ 
gree, the age of hobby-horse^,. But since that period, things 
have taken a dilFerent turn. His present Majesty, during al¬ 
most the whole of his reign, has l>een constantly mounted on 
a great War-horse; and has fairly driven all competitors out 
of the field. Instead of minding our own afibirs, or laughing 
at cacli Ollier, the eyes of all his faithful subjects have been fixed 
i)n the career of the iSovercign, and all heari> anxious for the 
safety of his person and government. Our penis aii<l our swords 
have been drawn alike in their defence; and the returns of* killed 
and wounded, the manufacture of ncuspapers and parliiunenia- 
ly spceche.s, have exceeded all former exmiiplc. If we have had 
little of the blessings of peace, 'we have had enougli of the glo¬ 
ries and calamities of war. His M^ijesty lias indeed contrived 
, lo keep alive the greatest public intercot ever known, by liis de^ 
tormined manner of riding his hobby for half a century to¬ 
gether, with the aristocracy—the democracy —the clergy—the 
ianded and monied interest—and the rabble, in full cry after 
him ! and at the end of liis career, most happily and unexpect¬ 
edly siicceedeil—amidst empires lost and won—kingdoms over- 
turiietl and created—and the destruction of an incredible num¬ 
ber of lives—in restoring the divine right of K/ngs ^—and thus 
preventing any future abuse of the example which seated his l‘a- 
mily on tlie throne ! 

It is not to be wondered, if, amidst the tumult of events 
crowded into this period, our literature has partaken of the dis¬ 
order of the lime ; if our prose has run matl, and our poetry 
grown childish. Among those few persons who * have kept the 
even tenor of their way, * the author of Evelina, Cecilia, and 
Camilla, holds a distinguished place. Mrs lladdiSe’s * en¬ 
chantments drear ’ and mouldering castles, derived a part of 
their interest, we«?uppose, from the suppv^'ied tottering state of all 
old struclurrsatthe lime; and Mrs Inchbuld’s ‘ Natuicand Art' 
vvoukl not have had the same popularity, but that it fell m (iii 
its two main charactersi with the jtrevaihug prejudice of the 
liioaicnt, that judge* and bishops were net puxe ,.b..iraclloxis ui* 
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justice anti piety. Mihs Edgeworth’s tales, again, nre a kind of 
essence of common sense, which seemed to be called for by the 
prevailing epidemics of audacious paradox and insane philoso¬ 
phy. The author of the present novel is, however, quite of the 
old school, a mere common observer of manners,—and also a 
very woman. It is this last circumstance which forms the pe¬ 
culiarity of her writings, and distinguishes them from those 
mastei pieces whicli we nave before mentioned. She is unques¬ 
tionably a quick, lively, and accurate observer of persons and 
things; but she ohva}s looks at them with a consciousness of 
her sex, and in that point of view in which it is the particular 
business and interest of w^onicn to observe them. We thus get 
a kind of supplement and gloss to our original text, which we 
could not otherwise have obtained. There is little in her works 
of passion or character, or even manners, in the most extended 
sense of the word, as implying the sum-total of our habits and 
pursuits ; her Joife is in describing the absurdities and afTccta- 
tions of external behaviour, or t/ie majinns of])eo]jle zn compani/. 
Her characters, which are all caricatures, are no doubt dis¬ 
tinctly marketl, and perfectly kept up ; but they are somewhat 
superficial, and exceedingly uniform. Her heroes and heroines, 
almost all of them, depend on the stock of a single phrgse or 
sentiment; or at least have certain mottoes or devices by which 
they may always be known./ They arc such characters as people 
might be supposed to assume for a night at a masquerade. Slie^ 
presents not the whole length figure, nor even the face, but 
isorae prominent fiature. In the present novel, for example, a 
lady appears regiilarlj^ every ten pages, to get a lesson in music 
for notliing. Slic never appears for any other pui'pose; this is 
nil you know of her; and in this the whole wit and humour of 
the character consists. Meadow’s is the same, who has always 
the same cue of being tired, without any other idiea. &c. It 
Jias been said of Shakespeare, that you may always assign his 
speeches to tlie proper characters:—and you maj infallibly do the 
same thing with Madame D’Arblav's; for they always say the 
same thing. The Bpinghtons are the best Mr Smith is aa 
ex(|ui 2 >ite city portrait.—Evelina is also her best novel, because 
it is shortest; that is, it has ail the liveliness in the sketches of 
character, and exquisitencss of comic dialogue and repartee, 
without the tediousness of the story, and endless affectation of 
the sentiments. 

Women, in general have a quicker perception of any oddi¬ 
ty or singularit}' of character than men, and are more alive to 
every absurdity which arises from a violation of the rules of so- 
eij|ty, or a deviation from established custom. This partly arises 
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lified frtah the restraints on their own behaviour^ which turn 
their attention constantly on the subject, and partly from other 
causes. The suiface or their minds, hke that of their bodies, 
seems of a finer texture than ours; more soft, and susceptible 
of immediate impression. They less muscular power,— 
l^s power of continued vi^luntary attention, - of reason—pas¬ 
sion and imagination : But they are more easily impressed with 
whatever appeals to their senses or habitual prejudices. Tlib 
intuitive perception of their minds is less disiurbed by any ge¬ 
neral reasonings on causes or consequf nces. They learn the 
idiom of character and manner, as they acquire that of language, 
by rote merely, without troubling themselves about the principles. 
Their obseivation is not the less accurate on that account, as 
far as it goes j for it has been well said, that ‘ there is nothing 
so true as habit ' 

There is little other power in Miss Burney’s novels, than 
that of immediate obseivation: her characters, whether of re¬ 
finement or vulgarity, are equally superficial and confined. 
The whole is a q^uestion of form, whether that form is adher-j 
ed to, or violated. It is this circumstance which takes away 
dignity and interest from her story and sentiments, and makes 
the one so teazing and tedious, and the other so insipid. The 
difficulties 111 which she involves hei heroines are indeed ^ Fe¬ 


male Difficulties; ’—they are difficulties created out of no¬ 
thing. The author appears to have no other idea of refinement 
thaU that it is the reverse of vulgarity; but the reverse of vul¬ 
garity is fastidiousness and aftoctation. Tliere is a true, and a 
false delicacy. Because a vulgar country Miss would answer 
* yes * to a proposal of man iagu in the first page, Mad. d’Ar- 
blay makes it a proof of an excess of refinement, and an indis¬ 
pensable point of etiquette in her young ladies, to postpone the 
answer to the end of five volumes, without the smallest reason 
for their doing so, and with every reason to the contrary. The 
reader is led every moment to expect a denouement, and is as 
constantly disappointed on some trifling pretext. The whole 
artifice of her fable consists in coming to no conclusion. Her 
ladies stand so upon the order of their going, that they do n6£ 
go at all. They will nut abate an ace of their punculio in any 
circumstances, or on any emergency. They would consider it 
as ftuite in(!ccorou^ to run down stairs though the house were 
in names, or to move off the pavement though a scaffolding 
Was falling. ^ She has formed to herself an abstract idea of 
perfection in ^common behaviour, which is quite os romantic 
and impracticable as any otlier idea of the sort: and the consc-^ 
<mence has naturally been, that she iiuikes her iuToines commit 
the greatest improprieties and absurdities in order to avoid thtf 
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^pinllest In contradiction to a maxim in pbiloscpliyi they con¬ 
stantly act from the weakest motive, or rather from pure affec¬ 
tation. 

TIjus S.— otherwi<!e in the presr t novel, actually 

gives herself up to the power of a man who lias just offer¬ 
ed violence to her person, rather than return to the a«i}luni 
of a farm-house, at which she has left some friends, because, 
as she is turning her ^teps that way, * she hears the sounds of 
rustic festivity and vulgar merriment proceed from it,' That 
is, in order that her ex(|iiisite sensibility may not be shocked 
by the behaviour of a number of honest country-people mak¬ 
ing merry at a dance, this model of female delicacy exposes her¬ 
self to every species of insult and outrage from a man whom 
she hates. In like manner, she runs from her honourable lo¬ 
ver into the power of a ruffian and an assassin, who claims a 
right over her person by a forced marriage. The whole tissue 
ot the fable is, in short, more wild andT chimerical than anv 
thing in Don Quixote, without having any thing of poetical truth 
or elevation. Madame D’Arblay has w^oven a web of difficul¬ 
ties for her heroine, something like the green silken threads in 
which the shepherdesses entangled the steed of Cervantes^s he¬ 
ro, who swore, in Ihs fine enthusiastic way, that he would soon¬ 
er cut his passage to another world than disturb the least of 
those beautiful meshes. The Wanderer raises obstacleji, light¬ 
er than ‘ the gossamer that idles in the wanton summer air,' 
into insiirmountable barriers ; and trifles with those that arise 
out of common scn^^c, reason, and nece«Mty. Her conduct ne¬ 
ver arises directly out of the circumstances in which she is plac¬ 
ed, but out of some factitious and misplaced refinement on 
them. It is a perpetual game at cross-purposes. There being 
a plain and strong motive why she shonid pursue any course m 
nciion, is a sufficient reason for her to avoid it; and the perver¬ 
sity of her conduct is in proportion to its levity—as the lightness 
of the feather baffles the force of the impulse that is given to it, 
and the slightest breath of air turns it back on the hand from 
which it is launched. We can hardly consider this as an accu¬ 
rate description of the perfection of the female character! 

' \m|j||||^re sorry to be compelled to speak so disadvantageonsly 
m tb^vork of an excellent and favourite writer f and the more 
as we perceive no decay of talent, but a perversion of it. 
There is the same admirable ^^lirit in the dialogues, and parti¬ 
cularly in the characters of Mrs, Ireton, Sir Ja^er Herrington, 
and Mr Giles Arbe, as in her former novels. But these do not 
fill a hundred pages of the work ; and there is nothing else good 

it. In the story, which here occupies the attention of thg 
leader almost exclusively, Mudame D’Arblay never cxce%d. 
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Ab^. IV.-p-^ <Ju/ri Account F.xpcrimmls and Instruments, de^ 

pending on ike relations Air to Heat and Moisture. By 

John Leslie, F* R. S. E* Professor of Mathematics m the 

University of Eklinburgli* 3vo. pp* )78s Kdinburgbp 1814. 

Tt is a necessary consequence of the nature of physical sciqpoet 
^ that, in proportion lo its progress, its inquiries become mote 
minute and refined* The first results in all its departments are 
not very distinct from common observation ; and the discoverer 
of a cenoral fact is an important acquisition, tliough it may not 
be followed through ali its modifkaiions, nor the conditions un* 
der which it exists strictly defined* But, after a certain time^ 
more remote objects come into view, a perfect knowledge of 
which can be acquired only by very accurate examination $ and 
the relations of those already known being multiplied, require 
to be traced with more minute discrimination. The reseat die* 
of science would thus always be becoming more difficult, were 
they not aided by the acquisitions progressively made. 

From this circumstance, however, they continually require 
more delicate instruments, and more accurate modes of experi¬ 
ment; and much of the labour of philosophers is occupied in 
revising the more rude results of preceding periods, in ascertain* 
ing the influence of the slighter circumstances by which the ob¬ 
jects of their inquiries are affected, and in following out tlioso 
applications, and those new trains of investigation which such in¬ 
quiries always suggest. 

Mr Leslie is well known to the scientific world, by the inge¬ 
nuity he has displayed in the contrivance of his methods and 
instruments, in those experimental investigations to which he? 
has directed his attention. The subjects which he has now an¬ 
nounced, are some of the most difficult in the branch of science 
to which they belong; and, in the present state of knowledgCf 
can be elucidated only by very minute and accurfite observa¬ 
tions. We might therefore anticipate an interesting wwk from 
the title of the present publication ; and we are persuaded that 
an analysis of it cannot fail of being acceptable to our readers. 

The work commences with a general view of the theory of 
heat,-^of the laws which regulate its distribution, and itsabsorp^ 
tion and evolution, m those changes of constitution and form 
which bodies undergo. With regard to these, Mr Leslie adopts, 
in opposition to the popular doctrine of latent heat, the more just 
and profound view of the subject given by llie late Dr Irvine; 
in which, the distribution of heat in different fornis of the same 
body, is considered ns regulated by the same law as its distribvt* 
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tion in (liiFcrent boflies. This theory, one of the most beaiiti- 
fill in chemistry, and which, as reducing what would otherwise 
be an insulated fact under one more comprehensive, is one of 
the most perfect examples of generalizotion of which that science 
can boast, though long ifn perfectly understood, has for 6omeyc?ars 
past been gaining ground. On the.Continent, indeed, it seems 
still to be generally understood ; and we may, we believe, 
with justice remark, that in this country the doctrines of heat 
have been always developed with more precision than they have 
been by the continental philosophers; a circumstance prf^bably 
owing to the more abstruse parts of the subject having been so 
well investigated by Dr B1 u*k, and to his discoveries having 
been so ably prosecuted bv Irvine and Crawford. 

A part </f the subject oi’ heat, which it is well known Mr 
Leslie has very successfully investigated, is that relating to what 
is called its radiation. There are two modes in v^hicb heat is 
discharged from bodies. A portion is communicated to the 
contiguous matter, and is slowly diffused through iu Another 
portion, when the body is placed in an aerial medium, is dis¬ 
charged with rapidily, darts through the air to a distance, and, 
even at that distance, when intercepted, produces a heating ef¬ 
fect. This forms what is called the Radiation of Heat. We 
are indebted to Mr Leslie for the discovery of the important 
fact, that different kinds of matter, at the same temperature, 
discharge very different quantities of heat by radiation. From 
a metallic surface, the quantity is comparatively small; from a 
vitreous surface, it is much greater; and it is still mure so from 
a rough spongy surface. 

* If two equal balls ' (says Mr Leslie, p. 1B ) 'of thin bright silver, 
one of them entirely uncovered, and the other sheathed in a case of 
cambric, be filled with water slightly warmed, and then suspended in 
a close room, the former will lose only 41 parts of its heat in the same 
time that the latter will dissipate 20 parts. Of this expenditure, 
10 parts fronq each of the balls is communicated in the orduiary way, 
by the slow recession of the proximate particles of air as they come 
to be successively heated. ^I’herest of the heat, consisting of 1 part 
from the naked metallic surface, and of 10 parts from the cased sur¬ 
face, is propagated through the same medium, but with a diffusive 
rapidity, which in a moment shoots its influence to a distance, alter 
a mode entirely peculiar to the gastous fluids. * Or the diflerence is 
even obvious to common observation. ‘ If a pot of porcelain be fill, 
ed with boiling water, on bringing towards it the palm of the hand, 
an agreeable warmth will be felt at the distance of an inch or two 
fcom the heated surface; but if a silver pot be heated in the same 
way, scarcely any heat is at all peicoptible on approaching the sur- 
face, till the fingers have almost touched the metal itself. • 

The discharge of beat in this particular mode baa usually 
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been considered as a real emanation of caloric in rays darted 
from the heated body. Mr LesLe, a number of years ago, ad¬ 
vanced the opinion, that there is no proper radiation of caloric* 
but that the effect is produced entirely by the mediation of the 
air. He gives the following summary of this explanation. 

‘ The portions of heat are not trauspe’ ted by the btreaming of 
the heated air, for they suffer lio derangement from the most violent 
agitation of their mediumw The air must thcrefote, without chang¬ 
ing its place, disseminate the impressions that it receives ol heat, by 
a sort <>f undulatory commotion, or a series of alternating jjuhations, 
like those by which it transmits the impulse of sound, 'fhe portion 
of air I. ext the hot surface, suddenly acquiring heat from its vicinity, 
expands proportionally, and begins the chain of pulsations. In a- 
gain contracting, thi*- aerial «'hel] surrendeis its surplus lieat to the 
one immediately befoTc it, and which is now in tl)e act of expansion; 
and thus the fide of heat rolls onwards, and spreads itself on all 
sides. These vibratory impressions are n(>t strictly darted in radiat¬ 
ing lines, but each succi*ssivc pube, as in the case of sound, presses 
to join an equal diffusion. ’ p. 21, 22. 

The power of different suifaces m discharging different por¬ 
tions of heat, in this niodc, at the same temperature, Mr Lt'slie 
ascrilnsto tbemcTcor less close contact which ihc} admit with the 
external air; a vitreous surface, for example, admitjing of a clos¬ 
er proximity of the air than a metallic surface tioes, and there^ 
by communicating to it, in a given time, a larger portion of 
heat. And on the same principle lie explains the fact, that those 
surfaces which arc most po'weiful in dius discharging heat, are 
also most powerful in arresting and absorbing it; the closer con¬ 
tact into w'liich the heated air comes wutii the surface on which it 
impinges, favouring the transfer of its heat; while a surface, to 
which llie heated air does not approacli so closely, will in a great 
measure reflect it with little loss of heat. Hence the discharg¬ 
ing and absorbing power are proportional to each other j whde 
the reflecting power is the reverse. 

Mr Leslie^s opinion as to the transmission of heat by pubai* 
tion, has, we believe, had few supporters, and perhaps it has 
not altogether received that consideration to which it is en¬ 
titled. The actual radiation of caloric has usually been ad¬ 
mitted with little examination; but it is far from being with¬ 
out its difficulties. The very existence of caloric as matter^ is 
doubtful; and, tf it were admitted, it is not clearly cslablisbcd, 
that it is capable of being discharged in tlie form ol* rays moving^ 
with velocity ; nor is it easy to assign any cause why one portion 
of caloric should be discharged from a body in tiiib mode, while 
another portion is discharged by direct communication with the 
contiguous matter. The of calorific rays in the solar 
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beam, affords the ar^rument of greatest apparent weight; bat it is 
still not clearly shown how far these rays differ from light; and 
the opinion may perhaps he maintained^ (especially since the re¬ 
cent experiments of Berard, which prove that the maximum of 
heating power is within the verge of the vis>ible rays of the pris¬ 
matic spectrum), that the calorific effect depends on rays of 
light, not having that momentum which is capable of exciting 
vision. Mr Leslie has, In the present work, stated some facts 
in support of his opinion, which the advocates of the opposite 
doctrine may not perhaps find it very easy to explain. The 
following is a curious experiment favourable to his view. 

* If successive rings of pasteboard be fa&hioned into the twisted 
form of a cornucopia, and its wide mouth presented at some distance 
to the fire, a strong heat will, in spite of the gradual inflection of the 
tube, be accumulated at its narrow end. ’ p. 22. 

Such n form, it ib obvious, ought to impede the motion of ca¬ 
loric in j ight line*', so to prevent any calorific effect at the ex- 
trciDit^ The following seems not less conclusive. 

‘ Having procured a cone of planished tin, with the top cut off', 
near (> inches wide at the mouth, and about 14 inches long, it was 
divided in Uie direction of its axis into two equal portion.-^, the inside 
of each of them being painted with lamp black. Turning one of 
these seini-cohcs towards the fire, and setting in its narrow neck tlie 
naked or sentient ball of the pyroscope, the impression was increas¬ 
ed from 20"^; its direct and unaided effect to 25°; but, on adapting 
likewise the other half of the cone, it rose to no less than 70°. Now 
if such augmentation of heat were occasioned by any hiternal refle¬ 
xions, the effect w'ould only be doubled in the complete cone, or car¬ 
ried from 25° to 30°. This great accumulation must therefore be re¬ 
ferred to some other source; and what can appear more probable^ 
as the cause, than the gradual concentration of the aerial pulsations 
in their advance to tlie ball of the pyroscope ? * p. 52. 

Some striking illustrations are given of the ^comparative 
fects of different surfaces in thus discharging heat radiation, 
or what Mr Leslie calls pulsation, and in ab^orbing it. 

* Let a small pane of glass about four inches square have one of 
its sides half covered with smooth tinfoil; or, what is more elegant, 
let a small square of thin mica have one side gilt half over with sil¬ 
ver leaf. On holding the partly covered surface of the glass or mica 
opposite and very near the fire for the space of a few seconds, and 
tliCD passing the finger lightly over the posterior surface, scarcely 
i^ny warmth is perceptible under the metallic sheath ; but an intense 
degree of heat will be felt behind the naked portion of the plate^ 
Again, reversing its position and exposing the uncovered side to the 
fire, an opposite, though Jess marked effect is observed; llie coat of 
metal will become sensibly hotter ihan the adjacent naked space; 
because the heat absorbed along ihe interior Surface, being afttc« 
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more feeblj discharged from the tin or silver leaf* is allowed 
to acottmulale In that part of tlie screen. In this latter case, die 
difference of temperature produced is very nearly the double, and in 
the former it is no less than tenfold. But eiFccrs of the same kind, 
and which are alike contrasted, though inferior ia degree, will be 
perceived, if a thin pellicle be spread ovei the compound surface of 
the glass and tinfoil, or of the mica and silver leaf, the mere proxi¬ 
mity of the metallic surface repelllug the atmosphere, and conse¬ 
quently enfeebling the powers of absorption and emission. * p.25~26'- 

Some practical applications too are pointed out from tiicbediP 
Terences, which are of considerable importuiico. 

‘ A vessel with a bright metallic surface is the best fitted to pre^ 
serve liqnors either long warm, or as a conservatory to keep them 
coni. A silver pot will emit scarcely half as much heat as one of por¬ 
celain ; anif eien the very slightest varnishing of gold, platina or sil¬ 
ver, which communicates to the ware a certain metallic gloss, ren¬ 
ders this new kind of manufacture about one-thiid part more reten¬ 
tive of heat- The addition of a covering of flannel, though indeed a 
slow' conductor, far from checking the dissipation of heat, has direct¬ 
ly the contrary tendency; for it presents to the atmospliere a surface 
of much greater propulsive energy, which it would require a thick* 
ness of not fewer than three folds of this loose substance fully to 
counterbalance. The cyitndei of the steam-engine has lately been 
most advantageously sheathed with polished copper. 

‘ The progress of cooling is yet more retaided, by surrounding the 
heated vessel, on all sides, at the distance of near an inch, with if case 
of planished tin; and the addition of other cases, following at like 
intervals, augments contiiHially the effect. With an obstruction of 
one case, the rate of refrigeration is 3 times slower, with two cases it 
is 5 times slower, with three cases it is 7 times slower, and so forth, 
as expresr-ed by the succession of the odd numbers. By multiplying 
the metallic cases, thcrefoi e, and disposing them bke a nest at regu¬ 
lar intervals, tlie innermost could be. made to retain the same tem¬ 
perature wif^ little variation for many hours or even days. Such an 
apparatus would obviously be well calculated for vaiious culinary 
^ and domestic purposes- 

^ In the conveyance of heat by means of steam, the surface of the 
Conducting tubes should have a metallic lustre. On the contrary, if 
it be intended by that mode to warm an apartment, they sltould be 
coated on the outside with soft paint, to facilitate their utsclmrite of 
heat. For the same reason, metallic pots are more easily heated on 
the fire, after their bottoms have become tamislied or smoked. If a 
bright surface of metal be slightly furrowtd or divided by fine flut- 
ingSj.it will emit heat sensibl/foster,, becau'^c the prominent ridges, 
thus brought closer to the general atmospheric boundary, will excite 
the pulsations with augmented energy. * p. 26-2^&. 

Mr Leslie was enabled to asocitain many of the facts on tbiV 
subject with more prcciiiion that:, could otherv/ibe have b^n at- 
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tained, by an instrument of fi;reat delicacy which hp invented^ 
the DifFereniial Thermometer; well knowni we presume* fo 
most of our leaders. The common air thermometer is useful* 
from its being capable of showing the most minute variations 
of temperature. But it is also liable to great disadvantages, in 
being instantly affected by ary variation in the temperature of 
the surrounding medium during an experiment, and also by 
variations in arinospheric pressure. In the differential thermo¬ 
meter, these sources of eiror are excluded. Two air thermo¬ 
meters may be conceived of, as connected together; or a curv¬ 
ed glass tube, somewhat of the figure of the letter U, may be 
iniagincd, wiih two bdls at its extremities, containing air, a 
por’ion of coloured fluid being introduced, so as to fill the cur-*' 
vature, and part ol each u})right tube, to a certain height. It 
is obvious, that ihe tuo balls being at the same temperature* 
the interposed colunin of fluid being equally presr^ed on by the 
air in each, will remain stationary, and will do so, w'hatever 
change of temperature occurs in the surrounding medium; since, 
by a!)y such ch:ii»g(', both bnlU will be equally aflected. It is 
only when heat is coninmnieatcd to one ball, that any movement 
will take* place, the expansion of the air contained in this ball 
causing the lujuid to descend in the stem connected with it; and 
the extent of this dc-cent will lit* })?oporti' nal to the increase of 
temperature. 'Fo iiuasure it, Mi Leslie attaches a scale to the 
instrunitnt, the degrees of which are 1000, for the interval be¬ 
tween freezing and bailing water. 

The same instrument, under various modifications, has been 
applied by Mr Leslie with much ingenuity to other purposes. 
If one of its balls be c* mplctely coated with thick silver leaf, it 
forms wlnit he calls the Tyroseope,—an instrument adapted to 
measure the irilensit} of the In'at Jailing from a fire. The 
radiant heat is in a great inea'iure reflected from the metallic 
surface, while it produces its ifleet upon the glass-ball; so that 
the liquid in the stem connecteid with it descends, and this pro¬ 
portional to the intensity ol the radiant heat. The calorific ef¬ 
fort, marked by this instrument, diminishes on receding front 
the fire, in the ratio of the square of its distance; yet such is 
its sensibility, that it is affejicd evtm at the remote part of a 
room. The same instrument is equally capable of measuring the 
cold cotnmnnicated by pulsation or rudiation. 

It one of the balls of tlie differential tliermomcter be of clear 

§ lass, while the other is coatetl with china-ink, or rather is of 
ecp black enamel, it forms tlie in^tnllnent which Mr Leslie 
names the Photometer, adapted lo njca<^urc the C(»mparative m- 
tensity of the light to which it is exposed. The rays which fell 
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on the'^slcar ball, pass throu«xh it ^ith little or no intWTi*^tion, 
and produce therefore little or no hocH ; while those whirh ira- 
piniife on the dark ball, are stopt and ausorbed, producing beat. 
This heat will continue to accumulate, until its farther increase 
is counteracted by an opp >8itc dispersion from the ri^e of tem¬ 
perature in the ball. At tflte point of equilibrium, the con¬ 
stant accessions of heat derived from the action of the incident 
light, are exactly equalled by the corie'‘ponding portions of it 
abstracted in the cooling. But in still air, the rate of cooling 
is, within moderate limns, proportional to the exce'^s of tem¬ 
perature above that of the surrounding medium. Hence the 
space tlyoiigh which the coloured liquid sinks in the stem, will 
measure the intensity of light; on the assumption, that the in¬ 
tensity of light may bo judg'd of from the heat it produces. Mr 
Ledie nddb a number of curious observitions made with this 
instrument on the inten'^ity of light at different seasons, and at 
different ti nes ol the day, and on the oftect of indirect or re¬ 
flected light, as modified particular!/ by the state of the atmo¬ 
sphere. In etnj'loymg it, tlie addin >0 ol a thin glass case over 
it is necessary, to prevent aii^ irrc^^ulaniy from extraneous agit¬ 
ation of the air. 

Passing from the consideration f>f the relations of heat to arr^ 
Mr Leslie proceeds to c 'Hsider the relations of air to moisture. 
There is no instrument which it lias been found more difficult 
to construct, than one winch shall give accurate indications of 
the state of the with regard to humidity or dryness. The 
greater number have been framed on ilie property which certain 
bodies have of attracting water from tlie air, and of thereby in¬ 
creasing in volume; so that if a siib-.tance very sensible in this 
respect be selected, and il contrivances are adapted to it, to show 
minute alterations of volume, these may indicate ilie degrees 
of moisture. Many h}gromct<'rs, or li^groscopes, as some name 
this form of the instrument, have been constructed on this prin-^ 
ciple; but they are all liable to inaccuiacy from various causes^ 
and particularly from the substances emploved sufiering, in lime^ 
some change of structure; so that their indications ceat>e to cor¬ 
respond accurately with those from wliicli the scale had been 
constructed. Mr Leslie ha- revived and improved an instru¬ 
ment of this kind. He employs a tube of ivory, containing 
quicksilver, with a glass tube aihipied to it, to winch a scale oi 
equal parts is attached WJien tin ivory yields moisture to the 
air, which it does according to the drvncss ol the atniosphei’e it 
contracts, and presses the quicksilver higher in the tube;—when 
it imbibes moisture troin damp air, it swills, and allows tha 
quicksilver to subside* Mr L<cslie fliids, liowever, that these vat 
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riadons do not correspond with the real measures of atraospherie 
dryness or humidity: Mear the point of extreme dampness, they 
are much augmented ; while they diminibh rapidly towards the 
other extreme. The addition of another scale, therefore, corw 
responding to this inequality, is necessary; and even with this, 
it cannot be regai'ded as either an accurate or delicate instru*' 
ment. 

’’JTiere are other circumstances connected with evaporation, 
4)0 which hygrometer may be constructed; particularly, as Mr 
Leslie remarks, the dilatation imparted to the air by the va¬ 
pour, and the depression of temperature produced on the hu¬ 
mid surface. , ♦ 

On tlie first of these be has invented an hygrometer consist¬ 
ing of a small tumbler, the mouth flat, having a hole ground 
through the Iwttom, in which is cemented a slender recurved 
tube, like a sj^plion, containing a portion of coloured oil. A few 
drops of water being put on a glass pktc, and the tumbler be¬ 
ing slipped upon this., the included air dissolves moisture pro- 
j)o)tional to iu dryness; and the increased elasticity, thus com¬ 
municated to the air, causes the column of oil in tire tube to a- 
bcend. This in‘'tiunieiU, however, requires address in its ma¬ 
nagement, which renders it difficult to obtain with it results per¬ 
fectly precise. , 

On the other principle, Mr Leslie has constructed what he 
regards as the most accurate hygrometer. It is a happy appli¬ 
cation of the differential thermometer. One wf the balls is coat¬ 
ed with fine cambric paper, and the paper is moistened with 
pure water. Evaporation takes place; and, fn^m the cold which 
accompanies tliis, the liquid falls in the opposite stem. The 
extent of its descent is measured by ihe scale attached. This 
indicates the degree of cold ; this, again, the extent of evapora¬ 
tion; and this, lastly, indicates the relative drj ness of the air, the 
evaporation being proportionally greater as the air is more free from 
moisture. The lull effect is very soon obtained—^euerall} in about 
two minutes; and it continues permanent under the same cir¬ 
cumstances, as long as moisture is supplied to the covered ball. 

Mr Leslie conceives, that the theory of this instrument, or, 
rather, the theory of eva})oration on which it is founded, has 
been imperfectly understood. He therefore gives a more fiill 
stateinenL of it, which would still, however, require perhaps 
«ome farther elucidation. 

< The process of evaporation has not been hitherto examined with 
attention, or its comequenccs rightly understood. I’he depression 
of temperature which aiw^ays accompanieb it, has been hastily sup¬ 
posed to be proper lions:! to the rate with which the moisture is dL^ 
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ftttd tb be therefore augmented by erery cTrcofnitfitanee diec 
can su^elerate this effect. If ^jj^ter contained in a porous vessel, ex¬ 
pose ^n ail sides its surface to a current of air, it vrill coed down to 
a certain point; and then; its temperature wiH remain stationary* 
The rapidity of the current must no doubt hasten the equinbrium ; 
but the degree of cold thus induced will be still the same. A little 
reflection may discover how this takes place. Though the b|imidi 
surface has now ceased to grow colder, the dispersion of invisible 
vapour, and the corresponding abstraction of heat, still continoe 
without intermission. The same medium, therefore, Ibhich tran$<- 
ports the vapour, must also furnish the portion of heat required for 
its incessant formation. In fact, after the water has been oncecooU 
ed down^ each portion of the ambient air which comes to touch 
the evaporating surface must, from its contact with a substance so 
greatly denser than iuelF, be likewise cooled down to the same 
standard, and must hence communicate to the liquid its surplus 
heat, or the difference between the prior and the subsequent state of 
the solvent, and which is proportioned to the diminution of temper- 
aturf it has suffered. Every shell of air that in succession encircles 
the humid mass, while it absorbs, along with the moisture which it 
dissolves, the measuie of heat necessary to convert this into steam, 
does at the same instant thus deposit an equal measure of its ova 
heat, on the chill exh ding surface. 'J'he abstraction of heat by va¬ 
por 17 ation on the one hand, and, on the other, its deposition at the 
surface of contact, aie, therefore, opposite contemporaneous acts, 
which soon produce a mutual balance ; and thereafter the tempera¬ 
ture induced continues without the smallest a1ter.ition. A rapid cir¬ 
culation of the evapoiating medium may quicken the operation of 
those cau'ies ; but, so long as it possesses the same drying quality, 
it cannot in any degree derange the resulting temperature. The 
heat deposited by the air on the humid surface becomes ilms an ac¬ 
curate measure of the heat spent in vaporizing the portion of mois¬ 
ture required for the saturation of that solvent at its lowered’temper- 
ature. The dryness of the air is therefore, under all circumstaiicesg 
precisely indicated, by the depression of temperature produced on a 
humid surface which has been exposed freely to its action. 

* In this investigation, we have only considered the effect arising 
from the recession or the quickened transfer of the contiguous por¬ 
tions of the ambient medium. But the conterminous air must be¬ 
sides communicate heat to the water by pulsation ; and consequent¬ 
ly the balance of teiflperature would be liable to incidental varia¬ 
tions, if moiscuie, with its embodied heat, were not likewise abstract¬ 
ed by some corresponding process. And such is thehaimonious ad¬ 
aptation of these elements. The discharge of vapour appears to be 
fubject precisely to the same conditions as the emission of heat; and 
in both cases the proximity of a vitreous or a metallic surface pro¬ 
duces effects which are entirely similar. Let two pieces of thin mir¬ 
ror-glass, or what is called Dutch plate, be selected, about four 
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inches and a half square $ and haring applied a smooth coat of tin« 
foil, four inches square, to one of these; cover them both with a lay¬ 
er of the thinnest goldbeater’s skin, which will adhere closely on be¬ 
ing wetted ; and after it has again become dry, cut it on each into 
an exact square of four inches and a quarter. Now, place the two 
glass plates horizontally in the opposite scales, of a fine balance, and 
adjust them to an exact counterpoise ; then, with a hair pencil^ 
spread two grains of water over the surface of each pellicle. In a 
few seconds, the plate which is coated with tinfoil will preponderate; 
and after th% former has lost all its moisture, this will be founds:© 
retain still three-tenths of a grain. The proxin.ity of the subjacent 
metal to the humid surface, therefi re, impedes the process of eva¬ 
poration, in the ratio of 17 to 20 ; the verv same as, in like circum¬ 
stances, had been the retardation of the efflux of heat. From this 
and other experiments, we learn, that some con'^tant portion from a 
humid surface is always abstracted by the pulsation of the aerial 
medium. The steam exhaled in uniting with the air, communicates 
to this elastic fluid a sudden dilatation, which will conrnue to pro¬ 
pagate itself in successive waves. * p. 39—44. 

From observations with this instrument, it appears th«at the 
condition of the atmosphere, with regard to dryness, is extreme¬ 
ly variable. 

* In our climate, the hygrometer will, duiing winter, mark from 
5 to 25degrees ; but, in the summer months, it will generally range 
between 15 and .55 degrees, and may even rise, on some particular 
days, as high as 80 or 90 degrees. In thick fogs, the instrument 
stands almost at the beginning of the scale: it commonly falls be¬ 
fore rain, and remains low during wet weather ; but it mounts power¬ 
fully in continued tracts of clear and 'warm weather. The greatest 
dryness yet noticed, was at Paris in the month of September, when 
it reached to 120 degrees. But for want of observations, we are 
totally unacquainted with the real state of the air in the remote and 
tropical climates. 

‘ When tlie indication of die hygrometer does not exceed 15 de¬ 
gree*;, we are directed by our feelings to call the air damp ; from 30 
to 40 degrees we begin to reckon it dry ; from 50 to 60 degrees we 
should account it very dry, and fmm 70 degrees upwards we might 
consider it as intensely dry. A room is not comfortable, or perhaps 
wholesome, if it has less than .30 degrees of dryness ; but the at¬ 
mosphere of a warm occupied apartment will commonly produce an 
effect of upwards of 50 degrees. ’ p. 69, 70. 

Mr Leslie has invenUt! another imstrument, which gives in¬ 
dications of the quantity of evajjoralion from a humid surface in 
a given time—what be has named the Atmonieter. It consists 
of a thin ball of porous earthen ware, two or three inches in dfr 
ameter, with a small neck, to which is cemented a long and ra¬ 
ther wide tube, beaiing divisions, each of them corresponding 
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to an internal annular section» equal to a film of liquid that would 
cover the outer surface of the ball, to the thickness of the thou¬ 
sandth part of an inch* To the top of the tube is fitted a brass 
cap, having a collar of leather, which, after the cavity has been 
filled with dij>tilled or boiled water, is screwed tight, to prevent 
the transudation of the liquid from being so co[>ious as to drop 
from the ball. Evaporation of the water take<< place from the 
external surface, the instrument being su upended in the air; and 
the quantity evaporated in a g^ven time, is discovered by the 
descent of the liquid in the tube. The use of this instrument 
will require some dexterit}’^, particularly in adju'^ting the pres¬ 
sure of the collar; and its indications are slow,—but it may of¬ 
ten be emploj^ed with advantage, where it is of importance to 
ascertain the actual rate of exhalation. 

The law of evaporation in air, with regard to temperature, 
forms a very important subjt'Ct of investigation, particularly as 
laying the foundation of the theory of rain. The late Dr Hut¬ 
ton inferred, that the solvent power of air, with regard to water 
producing evaporation, must increase in a higher ratio than the 
increase of temperature. From this it followed, that on two por¬ 
tions of air at ditfereiit tempera*ares, each saturated, or nearly 
so witli moisture, beiiig mixed, part of the water would be pre¬ 
cipitated ; and this he regarded as the cause of rain. The in¬ 
ference, however, with reg^ard to the law, seemed to rest in a 
great measure on reasoning, or rather on cxmjecturc. It was 
therefore extremely desirable that it should be determined by ex¬ 
perimental invc'^tigation ; and wc consider Mr Leslie’s research¬ 
es on this subject, (of which wo hu\o a notice in p. 121—more 
brief than we could have wislnxi), as very important, lie em¬ 
ployed two methods; but the following is the one he preferred, 
especially for the higher toiiiperatures. 

* A. thin hollow ball of tin, four inches in diameter, and having 
a very small neck, wa< neatly covered with linen ; and, being filled 
with water nearly boiling, and a thermometer inserted, it was hung 
likewise in a spacious close room, and the rate of its cooling care¬ 
fully marked. The experiment was next repeated, by suspending it 
to the end of a fine beam, and wetting with a hair pencil the surface 
of linen, till brought in exact equipoise to some given weight in the 
opposite 2 cale : Ten grains being now taken out, the humid ball was 
allowed to rest agai ‘st the point of a tapered glass tube, and the in¬ 
terval of time, with the corresponding diminution of temperature, 
observed, when it rose again to the position of equiljbrmm. The 
same operation was successively renewed ; but, as the rapidity of the 
evaporation declined, five, and afterwards two grains only, were, at 
each trial, withdrawn from the scale. From such a scries of facts, 
it was easy to estimate the quantities of moisture which the same ait 
will dissolve at different temperatures, and also the corresponding 
measures of heat expended in the process of solution. ’ p. 121, 
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Tlic fallowing; are the result^— 

« Hy connecting the range of observations! it wouW appear, that 
atr has its dryness doubled at each rise of temperature, answering to 
15 centesimal degrees. Thus, at the freezing pointy air is capable of 
holding a portion of moisture represented by 100 degrees of the hy* 
grometer j at the temperature of 15 centigrade, it could contain 200 
such parts; at that of 30, it might dissolve 400; and* at 45 on the 
same scale, 800. Or, if We reckon by Fahrenheit’s divisions, air 
absolutely humid holds, at the limit of congelation, the hundred 
and sixtieth part of its weight of moisture; at the temperature of 
59 degrees, die eightieth part; at that of 86 degrees, the fortieth 
part 5 at that of 113 degrees, the twentieth part; and at that of 140 
degrees, the tenth part. While the temjierature, therefore, advances 
uniformly in arithmetical progression, the dissolving power which 
this communicates to the air mounts with the accelerating rapidity 
of a geometrical series, * p. 122, 123. 

Tlie theory of the precipitation oi' rain founded on this prin* 
cfplei requires, as Mr Leslie remarks, the assumption, not mere¬ 
ly of the mixture of two masses of air at different temperatures, 
saturated with moisture, but the continued contact of two cur¬ 
rents of air under these conditions; as it ivS thus only that a suffi* 
cient quantity of water will be furnished to form that copious pre¬ 
cipitation which constitutes rain. And he adds a calculation, 
founded on the preceding law, which illustrates this, and illus¬ 
trates exceedingly w'ell, the general theory. If a current of air 
have a temperature of 50°, and another current of air mingling 
with it a temperature of 70°, the whole mingled mass will nave 
the mean temperature of 60'*. The first, if saturated with mois¬ 
ture, will hold a quantity equal to 200 parts; and the second, a 
quantity equal to 334.2; making 267.1 parts (not 567.1 as is 
stated in the book from a literal error) for the compound, which, 
at its actual temperature, can only hold 258,6 pai ts; the differ¬ 
ence, or 8.5 parts, will be precipitated, corresponding to the 
J 850th of the whole weight of the mingled air. It would re¬ 
quire a column of air 25 miles in length, to fiirni.sh over a given 
spot, and in the space of an hour, a deposite of moisture equal 
to the height of an inch, liut if the sun) of the opposite velo¬ 
cities amounted to 50 miles an hour, and the intermingling in¬ 
fluence of the two currents extended but to a quarter of an inch 
at the surface of contact, there would be produced in the same 
time a fall of rain reaching to half an inch in altitude. These 
quantities, as Mr Leslie observes, come within the limits of pro¬ 
bability, and agree sufficiently with experience and observation^ 
And at higher terdperatitres, even with the same diflerence of 
heat between the opposite strata of air, the quantity precipitat¬ 
ed would be greatly incrcasedik 
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The capacity of air for heat U increased by its rarefactiota 
Its disposition to hold moHture in solution appears to be increas¬ 
ed by the same caiiscj and at the same time the removal of pres^ 
sure, which is the consequence of the rarefaction, facilitates the 
transition of water into Vapour. From these causes, ‘ if die hy¬ 
grometer be suspended within a large receiver, from which a 
certain portion of air is quickly abstracted, it will sink with rah 
pidity. * But the effect is only momentary, for the rarefied air 
soon becomes charged with moisture, and consequently ceases to 
act on the wet ball of the thermometer. Hence there is every 
reason to believe that the higher regions of the atmosphere are 
drier than those beneath; and, without this condition, Mr Les¬ 
lie remarks, our gk>be must have been shrouded in darkness; 
for theceJd which reigns in the upper strata, would have prevent¬ 
ed the humidity from ascending to a great elevation, and have 
precipitated it in continual fogs or clouds. In the actual state of 
things, the diminution of teinperatnre, in ascending, predomi¬ 
nates at first over the augmented power of aqueous solution; and 
the air becomes damper till a height be reached, at which Che 
opposite effects of cold and rarefaction are balanced. Above 
inis, which is the proper region of the clouds, the influence of the 
rarity of the medium exceeds that of the cold, and the air there¬ 
fore becomes progressively drier, until it melts away into the 
clear ethereal expanse. 

On this principle is founded the very beautiful experiment in¬ 
vented by Mr Leslie, of causing water to freeze by the cold pro¬ 
duced by its own evaporation. The peculiar arrangement for 
this consists in placing water in a porous earthen cup, suspend¬ 
ed within the receiver of an air-pump, and placing, at a short 
distance beneath it, sulphuric acid in a broad shallow vessel, so 
that an extensive surface of fhe acid shall be presented. On ra¬ 
refying the air, the evaporation of the water is accelerated, and 
of course the degree of cold produced by that evaporation is in¬ 
creased. This, however, would s*Km be checked by the presence 
of the watery vapour; but tliis the sulphuric acid absorbs, al¬ 
most as quickly as it is formed; keeps, therefore, the rarefied aii;’ 
always dry; and thus allovs the evaporation to proceed with the 
some rapidity. The temperature, therefore, continues to faU^ 
until the water shoot;s into crystals of ice; and even after it is en¬ 
tirely congealed, the ice continues to suffer evaporation, until it 
wholly disappears. 

The appearances which the ice assumes in this experiment 
according to the circumstances under which it is f6rn)ea, arc dc- 
sci:ibed by Mr Leslie with some minuteness; and they have siig< 
gested to him some ingenioixs applinitioiH. He explains from 
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Aem^ in particular, the formatioirof crbergs, those vast imu- 
bted masses of ice which are often found within the arctic cir¬ 
cle. They frcquentl^^ rise above the surface an hundred fefet, 
and must therefore have ten times as much depth concealed un¬ 
der water. To account for this elevation, we must have recourse, 
he supposes, to the operation of a geiural principle, by which 
the inequalities on the surface ot a field of ice must be con¬ 
stantly increased. 

* The lower parts of the field being neater the tempered mass of 
the ocean, are not so cold as those which prefect. into the atmo¬ 
sphere; and consequently the air which ascends, becoming chilled in 
sweeping over the eminences, tliere deposits some of its moisture, 
forming an icy coat. But this continued incrustation, in the lapse 
of ages, produces a vast accumulition, nil the shapeless mass is at 
length precipitated by its own weight. * p. 152. 

We doubt much if the caubc thus assigned be adequate to the 
production of the effect. 

The degree of cold produced by this peculiar arrangement, is 
in some measure proporti< iial to the rarefaction of the air. If 
the air be rarefied 50 tunes, a depression of temperature is pro¬ 
duced, amounting 1o bO or even 100 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
Mr Leslie has betii able, accurdinyly, by ])ushing the rarefac¬ 
tion to a sufficient extent, to freeze (juicksilver, and to preserve 
it frozen for several liours, tlie buib of a thermometer contain¬ 
ing it being first coaled with ice, and being tlien suspended 
witliin the receiver, at the dislancc ot half an inch from the sur¬ 
face of sulphuric acid, and the exhaustion pushed to the utmost. 

These powers ot relrit;cration, he reinaik'*, seem to open a 
wide prospect of liJtiire discovery. lf‘ the machinery of ihe air- 
pjunip were improved, if a fiuid were selected more evaporable 
than water, and if an ahsoibent substarce were employed of 
greater energy than sulphuric acid, efilcts might be pr^uced 
much beyond the ordinary limits; or, even by employing much 
inferior powers on a Jaigt‘ aCdle, imporiant effects might be ob¬ 
tained. The conveisioii of vvattr into ice might thus be effect¬ 
ed in warm climates; as niighi aho the cooling of water and 
ther liqpors:—And similar nuthods may be applied to the pur¬ 
pose of exsiccation—to the drying, for example, of gunpowder 
without risk, or to the drying objects ot natural history, from 
the vegetable or animal kingdom, more speedily than caa be 
done, without applying he;it, by which their colour and structure 
are so liable to be injured. 

Our analysis of this work has been more than proportioned 
to its length ; but it contains so many important facts, and inte¬ 
resting applications, that we could scarcely have done it justice 
withiu narrower limits. Its fault indeed, a fault into which its 
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itQtWr perlaaps lUhh to fa^l, is the too great condensati \\ or 
i»iKthe 3 r the imperfect development of the peculiar factn and d*>c- 
Iripes which are introduced* In those branches of physical in- 
veetigalion where the conclusions are, in general, inferences rest¬ 
ing on probable evidence^ a full statcmrnt of the ivhole steps of 
the investigation, and a comparison wiih any opposite concln- 
aions that may he drawn, is always satisfactory. Mr Leslie's 
experimental results are sometimes too briefly stated, and the 
grounds on which his conclusions rest, are not always brought 
suflSciently forward: the evidence for them, therefore, frequently 
appears not etjual to the confidence with which they are deliver¬ 
ed ; and objections occur, which a more ample statement or il^ 
lustration might perhaps hnve obviated. 

We need scarcely add, that the whole woA is marked by that 
ingenuity of invention, and that minute dUcrimination, which 
h&we always distinguLahed Mr Leslie’s investigations. 


Art. V.— licscarchLS in Greece. By Wilijam Martin Leakk, 

London. iSll-. 

* T r is recorded in the first chapter of the Orlando Inamorato, 
^ that the Enchanter Malagisa, being tired of his company, 
opened his wonderful quarto; and before he had read the fir^t 
page, laid four hujre giants asleep at his feet. 

* Ne ancor havea il primo foglio volto ' 

* Che gia ciascun ncl'sonuo era sepolto. ’ 

We suspect that the learned author of the volume before ns hag 
taken a leaf out of this book; for wirhout pretending to claim 
toy Wiidred with Bocardo's ^ quatre demonii,' we nave sunk 
ISO oftenj during our perusal of these researches, under the nar¬ 
cotic spell, as to be serioubly afraid of overpowering our read¬ 
ers by the extraction of too potent a specimen—and forcing 
them to anticipate those nods over our review, which w^e wish 
th^m to reserve for the Qaafierno itself. Indeed, We feel our- 
$el^ at this moment very ftjucb in the state of the mutilated 
.painter in the Arcadk^ who returned I’rom battle perfectly well 
qualified by his obhervatious to represent a fight—but without 

* hapds to execute the picture: for though entirely familiar with 
th^ ingredients and properties of this volume, we hatve lingered 

' $0 long witliin its magic circle, as to be doubtful whether we 
have animation enough left to be capable of giving any legible 
account of its contents. To refer our readers to the book it-* 
^ %df, would be making them pay rather too dear for an iinplaa« 
tOE. XXXV. ^^o. 43 " Z 
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sant truth : And we trust, after all, that they will be satisfied 
with the foot which we shall present to them of this Hercules f 
warning them, at the same time, not to conclude, thatif^rfie 
toes arc of cLiv, the other parts of the gigantic image are com* 
posed of silver or gold, or any other precious luetal. 

Mr Leake resided four years in the Turkish provinces—vi¬ 
sited them occasionally during a course of ten years—has con¬ 
tinued his researches four years since the periotl of his return ; 
and having thus employed fourteen years upon the acquisition 
and digestion of materials fora work, the ‘ principal object ^ of 
which, he tells us, is ‘ a comparison Of ancient and modern geo¬ 
graphy, ’ at last comes forward w forma aurforis^ with some re¬ 
marks upon the modern languages of Greece. These Remarks, 
originally intended as a preliminary essay, have unluckily taken the 
shape of a volume conUiiniiig nearly five hundred quarto pages, 
and arc published * as a suitable introduction to the otherbran^es 
of research. ’ Certainly Mr Leake cannot be said to have fallen 
into the mistake of the architect, who built a house without the 
i^intahle iniiodiuiion of a door to it. It appears that these other 
branches of researcli arc twofold ; and that the Second part (for 
this Introduction, and the First part, turn out to be one and the 
same) is to cons^ist of ‘ a comparative view of the ancient and 
modern geography of Greece.’ ‘ A length of time,’ however, 
we arc informed, ‘ must elapse before this second part be com¬ 
pleted ; ’ but, we hojie, not so considerable a period as has inter¬ 
vened bctwx'cn tlie conmiencement and first produce of liis la¬ 
bours; or else wo greatly fear that the task of reviewing them must 
be consigiicd to the critics of another generation. It is some 
comfort, liowcver, to be able to anticipate, that as the present 
volume is only the poi*ch to the Temple, this Second part must 
be at least double the bulk of the Introduction. Considering 
the necessary size of that Second part, and the tedious gestation 
wliich it will require, another birth, as in the animal world, must 
be extremely problematical; and we are by no means surprised, 
therefore, to find Mr Leake annoui«cing, that it is ‘ difficult to 
foresee whether a Third part will be required.’ Of what theThird 
pai t of the Researches is to consist, if in the course of ages it should 
see the ligtit, is not distinctly revealed to us 5 although it is hinted 
that it may probably be occupied with * the state of sociehr in the 
country, and its present appearance and condition. ’ lit seems 
to us quite natural, that Homer should have reckoned the know¬ 
ledge of present tilings, fovret, an accomplishment even of a 
nrojhct, whose chiel dealings are with futuritj; and we cannot 
help l?u>eijtlng, therefore, that Mr Leake should thus resolve 
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bitbet to tdibliold fh>m Os altogether a iiew of the psAsing worlds 
or to defer its publication until it shall have changed its tense, 
and come to partalte rather of the character of record® than of 
cotemporary details^ We grieve to say, indeed, that we have 
discovered a disinclination to fatohring us with things as they 
are, in other portions of the work. For instance, in page I62f 
Mr Leake says—* I have many documents, both in profc and 

* verse, illustrative of the Suliote chaiacter and history, as well 
^ a$ information acquired by personal inquiry at Sdli, and in the 

* neighl)ouring distiicts; but the subject is so much connected 

* witn the general and actual politics of the country, that the en- 

* tire publication of thorn would not perhaps be justifiable at the 

* present time. * 

We do not clearly make put whether the author alludes to any 
danger which might accrue to his friends in Suli bv the appear¬ 
ance of hib book in Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane, or to him¬ 
self and his friends in England. Erorn the former, unless liter¬ 
ature be rather more in request than we apprehend it to be in 
Albania, we think we may insure him at an easy rate; and as 
to the latter, we give him our honour, that in case of a rupture 
with AK Pasha, or even the Great Turk himself, on account of 
his freedom of speech, we would, if domestic politics should 
take a happy turn, interfere with the King’s Cabinet to have Mr 
Leake secured, as the notable John Dtnnis wished to be, by 
name and wifti proper safeguards, in any and every subsequent 
treaty with these great potentates. 

\Ve should have been more at a loss to account for this exces¬ 


sive reserve, had we not learned from his preface, that Mr Leake 
has been in the public service,—and heard it rumoured indeed 
that he was Resident at the Court of the Pasha of Albania. This 
diplomatic quality, however, we beg leave to hint, will be but a 

G or recommendation to his authorship; and as it is by no nteans 
probable that the Resident may look to higher powers than to 
ns Reviewers for his final remuneration, he must not complain, 
if the weight of sohd pudding on one side of the balance should 
make the scale assigned to empty praise, kick the beam. It ia 
to his former diplomatic pursuits, and application to the po/i^fcs 
^ Suit, perhaps, that we are to ascribe the admirable cautibn, 
with which he touches upon his important occupation, in that 
happy phrase, in which he alludes * to the superior claims of 
pnoiic duty ’ which pievcnted his construction of a map of 
Greece. Nor could it be a lighter motive, which precluded him 
from devoting more than four pages at the end of his preface, to 
that which a less responsible character might have made the prin- 
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cipal part, if not the whole of his volume, namely hfe tonr % 
which, had it been detailed in the common form, might hate 
degraded the author of the ItESEAncH^s into a vulgar tourist, 
and permitted us to look upon the British KesiJent, employed 

♦ 'Upon a special mission ftom his Majestj/s Goforrrmenty * in no 
better a light than a mere traveller,—on a level with the Char- 
dins-^he Tournefoits—the Chandlers—andf the Bells. 

It is very apparent, however, from the general tone and con^ 
tents of Mr L/s volume, that he would abominate worse than the 
gates of hell, to be confounded witli those peregrinators who fur¬ 
nish tlw? world with a narrative of their low adventures in the ver¬ 
nacular idiom. No such vulgar familiarity or condescension for 
him T He now appears before us as a philologist solely; anti Iris 
second avatar is to show him m his might, as a geographer. * Also 
be it known, that in the pages before us, we have not quite so mtich 
English as Greek; and but a very little more Greek than Albanian, 
and hardly less Bulgarian than Albanian, and as much Wal- 
lachian as Bulgarian; together with a spice of the Tzahonic to 
fill up the creeks which the Shkipitinic or Albiinian dialect mw 
have left in our heads. Even in the use of lus own langage, Mr 
Leake does not condescend to run the ii^fcs of common com¬ 
position ; for he is so extremely delicate as to think it necessary 
to apologize, in his second page, for the * too freejuent occurrence 
of commonlyy somitmes^ ana gcntrallij; and ho is;so anxious to 
avoid the visible repetition of whole words, that he has recourse 
to initials and conventional signs, by which the eye at least may 
be partially spared the horrors of tautology. The following 
sentence may serve as a specimen of this ingbnioua contrivance. 

* But it is sufficient to refer to any passage in the most vulgar R, ter 
fie convinced, that many of the words are B unaltered, which is 
Uever the case in Italian. In the future tense, K is more defective 
than It; but, on thd other hand, in the practice of attaching the per¬ 
sonal pronouns to nouns, as enclitics, the R goes favtber then any oS 
the modern languages,' &c. p. 69, 7(X* 

This sentence may appear at first a little cabalistic; and shoald 
make us grateful perhaps to Mr L for not having communicated 
with us sSely in the cyphers of his foreign office; out, on referring 
to page 2d, we find the key of R and H, which turn out to be re¬ 
presentatives of Romaic and Hi flemcy and we may perhaps ven^ 
ture to guess that It stands for ItaKan; so that the passage above 
cited is now not only more unintelligible, but also shorter by afi 
hast twenty-six letters than it would have been if the words had 
been*written at length. Nothing, to be sure, is saved in sound ^ 
but the stratagem is peculiarly adapted to works such as tha 
pXMiut, secured by their matter and manner against the chanipo, 
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recitatj^ti* Jlnally, we conceive that nothing bpt the recoil ^ 
Jeetion of hi^ ministerial dignity could have induced hicn to 
aishcr into the world the emhiyo grammars of a corrupted and 
of a barbaroits tongue, in tho ahape of a costly quarto volume^ 
walue—or rather price—-threeguin«a«* He is pleased indeed to 
aay, that his book ‘ may add something to tJie sioclc q/'tke philolo^ 
gw/. ’ To ns, however, it appears, that k will certainly take 
smeifiing from his stock; ami, if he is to*give three guinea^ for 
every grammar, will induce him to changij h]^ trade i at least if 
the philologists of the^outh resemble in any degree those of our 
latitudes. '^That Mr Leake should seriously imagine, that there 
are lovers of Janguage, or travellers, who may want *o conve¬ 
nient a pocket companion as his quarto, in such numbers as to 
indemnify his publisher, wo can hardly suppose, and as w’e pro¬ 
fess to know no person or persons whom these presents may 
concern, wc shall consider only how far the Researches con chal¬ 
lenge any interest from the comnjon reader^—and, for this pur¬ 
pose, we fU’oceed to give a fartbftil analysis of ihek* contents. 

The first section of fifty* one pages, contains an abstract of 
the grammar of the Romaic or modern Greek language. The 
second section is composed of tJiree pages and a half ot observa¬ 
tions on the dialect and literature of the modern Greeks 5 of 
the nineteenth chapter of Luke given twice over 4 of part of 
Coray’^s preface to his edition of Heliodorus also twice over^ 
once in Romaic and once in Englkli; of a dozen pages on the 
corruption of the same language j and twenty more pages con¬ 
taining a catalogue of Romaic authors, whose names, books and 
biography, are scarcely sufficient to speckle the paper allotted 
for their enrolment. The third section, amounting to about a 
hundred pages, is chiefly in the Greek character. The speci¬ 
mens from the Romaic ai'e ilkistrated, sometimes hy a literal 
translation, sometimes by a partial glossary—seventeen pages of 
it are oceuoiai, though far from filled, by a poem osUied the 
ilus$-ilngt^>-Gaiil, alluded to both by tlie n<^]e author of Childa 
Harold and by Mr Hobhouse in bis travels in Albania, but 
fudged, most unaccountably^ l)y both of them, not worthy of 
insertion. The fourth section has three pages ot' disqukitioii on 
the Taakonlc dialect, a tonj^e spoken in a district bordering on 
west bide of the gulf of Nauplia, and five pages of a tripte 
vocabulary in the Taakonic, Romaic, and English tongaes, Tha 
fifth section discusses the pronunciation of the modern Greeks ini 
twenty pages, and the present state of their education in twelve, 
’^he first section of the second chepter gives twenty-two pages of 
sut (NUUnc of Albmuau histoxy, and tlie geographical divisions of 
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the country* The next is cbmposed of twcnty^bne pages of AI» 
banian grammar, and cighty-two of a vocabulary in English, Ro« 
maic and Slikipetaric. In the first section of the third chapter^ 
the eye is relieved from the triple file of diminutive types, set in 
an intolerable expanse of well glazed white, by'^historical remarks 
on the Wallachians and Bulgarians—but these extend only to 
nineteen pages, and are brought up in the next section, with a 
quintuple array of tongues, English, Romaic, Albanian, Walla- 
chian, and Bulgarian, put before us in that very ancient mode 
of writing call^ or columnar, and adopted with such 

success by the compilers of modern school vocabularies* With 
lihese pentagloss exercises the work concludes ; but not so the vo¬ 
lume. An appendix to note in page 165, occupies forty pages, 
and contains what Mr Leake calls * the notice of a few passages 
in Mr Hobhouse’s travels in Albania’—the second appendix 
comprehends twenty pages of modern Greek proverbs with an 
English translation, and an additional glossarj’ to help the reader 
to the construction of some of the preceding Greek specimens* 
An index and a list of errata, conclude the volume. 

Erom the foregoing synopsis, it will be observed that, except 
about seventy pages, the whole of the w'ork before us, consists of 
grammar and vocabulary, and exercises, sonm in five, others in 
three, and others in two languages; and that, had Mr Leake not 
departed front his plan, to say a little alx)ut the Albanians, and a 
good deal about Mr Hobhotise, he must ere this have submitted 
to take his place amongst those, than whom, as the ancient pro¬ 
verb said, there are, with the exception of the physicians, no 
sillier fellows on eaith—‘ the grammarians.’ 
diJStv 5*^ Twv {^4tfAfActTtKuv Athenflei. Lib. 15. pag. 6‘66. 

From what we can gather, as to the objects of Mr Leake’s am¬ 
bition, we had conjectured that he values himself chiefly on his 
precision and accuracy ; both very laudable requisites, no doubt, 
in a compiler of grammai s. 1 ]e accordingly takes the utmost care 
to apologize for any thing which he imagines may be considered 
as an impropriety of expression,— sometimes, it must be owned, 
with ‘ a gravity would make you “plit. ’ Ibeliead ASPiUATiONa 
will stand us in need here, ‘ The modern Greeks make use of 
these in writing, but take no notice of them in utterance: thus 
the word is pronounced by them Ellines^ and the ancient 

language Elliniki \ but 1 have thought it better to use the esta* 
blisiied word Hellenic, even wlien employing it in the manner 
o^he modem Greeks. ’ This is jnsl as il we were to say * the 
inhabitant of Italy calls himself Ituliano —but I have thought it 
better to use the established woid Jlaliu?u ’ Jn his uUhography| 
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Mr I^icake is no less exquisite: thtf^Harem is always written hy 
him Kharetn; and Korai represents the famous physician resident 
at Paris, recognized by vulgar readers under the name of Coray* 
We can assure our readers, however, that Harem comes much 
nearer the Turkish word in sound, than his substitute $ and that 
the celebrated Greek above mentioned, when he writes in Ho¬ 
man characters, spells his own name according to the method 
w^hich the author of the Researches thinks it beneath him to 
adopt* We have before us at least the Paiis edition of his Hipf 
pocrates« in the title page of which we read— ‘ Par Couay, Doc- 
tear en Medecine, ’ &c. He is obstinate likewise in spelling Po) *. 
iivs^ Porcius, although that learned author of the Romaic gram¬ 
mar had taken the liberty to make use of the and give himself 
out to the vulgar Latin world as Porcius. This preci'sion is por¬ 
tentous. 

Whatever definition of grammar may be most agreeable to 
philologists, it is clear that the purpose of a grnniniar should be 
to exhibit the rules according to Avhich any given Janginge is 
constructed ; or, ‘ to teach the art of using words properly in any 
such given tongue. ’ We defy any one, however, to learn any 
tongue from Mr Leake’s fifty pages on the Romaic, whidi we 
conceive to be very clearly too ioug for a mere sketch of gram¬ 
matical varieties, and too short, if the author intended tliem as 
a comj^lete introduction to the language. Tliat it is not an en¬ 
tire system of grammar, he is modest enough to own. We do 
not hesitate to siiy that the grammar of 8iinon Porlius is far 
more satisfactory in every respect; and as the Glossary of Du 
Cange, to which it is prefixed, is, we may aver, already in the 
lianas of all who would think of pureliasing the Researches, it 
was superfluous to treat ns with this entertaining compilation. 
It is not impossible that Mr Leake caught this grammatic ma¬ 
nia during his residence amongst the (ireek**, with whom the 
composition of these sort of treatise® ks so much the fishion, 
that the editor ol the Romaic Literary Mercury at Vienna, in- 
form« us, that there were in 1811 fifteen grammars in the press 
at one time ['ErMHS *o Aonos. tnK 29\ ] And Coray, 

in his prefixed to tlie LVccursor of the Hel¬ 
lenic library roundly, that tlie man who burns'a 

grammar, deserves better of his countrymen than he who com¬ 
poses one. I'he reader may judge of the scarcity of the com¬ 
modity served up to us in this trash of tongue^?, uhen he is told 
that Romaic grammars are to be bought at Vienna, Venice and 
Trieste, for nftcen pence a piece ; and that we have now before 
tis> half a score of these valuable essays, all of winch put toge*- 
tber hardly come to so much as the share of these iiity pagef 
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in this three guinea voIum€# A translation of the CEelo^Bofic 
Grammar of Christopolus advertised in 1811 ; and this ad¬ 
vertisement it was which prevented a previous traveller, Mr Hob- 
house, as he told us, from presentinc the English reader with an 
extract ol* Portius in the Appendix to his volume. We can 
only repeat, that if it were neccssarv to disperse the rudiments 
of this ^ greater degree than the copies oi’ Du Cange 

and the numerous grammars brought into the country by travel¬ 
lers could effect, the work before us shfu?Id have been in another 
form, and, liKe the favourite Venus of Horace, ‘ paiabilis faci- 
lisqiie. ’ 

Wo will not enter into a regular examination of the author’s 
philological qirilifications—re u^rs/ pas rqfparr dcs Jionnctrs 
But some few' observations wo slitill be bold to make; vvitI)out 
alarming our rt aders with any great array of Greek types. Un¬ 
der llie head of accknts we are told, that ‘ ui writing, the mo¬ 
dern Greeks make iir>e of the grave, the acute, and the circum¬ 
flex accents, in the same manner as in Hellenic^ as well in all ra¬ 
dical words borrowed from the mother it^ngueus in foreign words 
adapted to Romaic grammar;’ and that the po&ition of these 
signs, * in nil derivations and inflexions of dedinable words, /oZ- 
lcrj:s the Hellenic rules ; ’ so that ‘ to a Greek scholar familiar 
with the accentuation of the ancient language, the pronuncia¬ 
tion t>f the Romaic is not difficult. ’ Ofcouise, then, the 
Romaic Fubstaiitive verb is acceined like the Ih'llenic word froni 
which it is derived ;—iis try. -nk ttoMou; Plat. Scapul. 

Ucxic vvf.t/piovoi . . . AlAAOrOI OIKIAKOI, Romaic 

Gvninm. The fact is, that wliilst the lleilcanc verb, in the indi¬ 
cative present, vaiies its accent according to its postilion, the llo- 
maic is invariably the same in this iexpect, and that the circum¬ 
stance is so notorious as to found an argument employed by a 
correspondent in the Romaic H'T'ncs for the 1st of August 1811* 
Again, the words, ii&f, iv/iefi 

fettP, yW4», 8CC. &C, ; CVCFy OllC of 

them 111 Romaic throw the accent on the last syllable. These 
w^ord^', with many others, are given by Christopolus in his fDolo- 
Doric grammar [ciA. iJO, 31,] as a proof of the Duiinsm of the 
modern Greek ; hut this Dorici^m will not assist Mr Ecdke, who, 
%vhen he uses the word Hellenic, means that Greek which we 
find in our Ijcxicons and commonly road,—and which if we fol- 
losted, either in wanting or speaking Romaic, would not, as he 
says, enable us to be correct, but, on the contrary, would in all 
these instances mo<-t egrcgiou'‘ly miaJt ad us. We may add, that 
Mr Leake would not, perhaps, accept of ChriMopofus’s Dorif 
derivations, which >re find him make very Kght of in a note to 
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7i9t pa^e~and 5t ihust owned fer an excellent reason—be-* 
cau^ye ‘ be could only obtain a ha^sty perusal of tbe book la 
Greece.' Wo may presume that the iu'-tructed Greeks are to¬ 
lerable judges of those peculiarities distui<^ui^hing iheir language 
from the mother tongue, which they ccuieeivc most worthy of 
investigation. This investigation has ndiiimlly been one of the 
objects of the Romaic Hermes; and *'>ccor(hiJglv.we find a cor¬ 
respondent in that Journal observing that the hri^t dufv of any 
one pretending to compose a Romaic gramni ‘r should be, to en¬ 
ter into a critical examination of aU of tfu antienf icnt ?s, tor 
the discovery of those most neces-pry the nliUve arti¬ 

cle with the ex[)lctive conjunction tlav, ihe i^ubdaniivc virb^ the At^ 
and the Bet, 

What attention our author has paid to tlie sidistantlvc verb, 
may be divined from tlmt which has before been said uj) ')!• ih*^-ac¬ 
centuation of its present iiichcative. In fact, not a single ol)7<a va- 
lion is made in these If sratches upon the changes vihi.h tbi^ verb 
has experienced in passing down to our times, although its ap¬ 
parent anomalies form one of the piinci}>al singul^riius of the 
iiiodt'Tn idiom. He would not deign even to hint, that the third 
pel son might be from turned b} tiie attic syncope in¬ 
to fcvt, by the Jonic epenthesis into T.w, and thence by confusion, 
or rather similarity of jironunciation, bcconiing --- He 
says of iyfev that it stands for or resembles the Indian che 
[pp. 23.40.]; and that (or this * ni(lfga?it fo) m ’ is often substitut¬ 
ed «True; and also trrti* und as we find fioin th6 
I lermcs. f Mr 1 iCake, to say nothing of Ins mentioning only one 
of four forms occasionally resorted to as a substitute for the inele¬ 
gant ow-dw, unaccountably neglectsdhe very plaiisii)!e defence lately 
t>et uf) ftir iliis indeclinable word; and indeed, it he luid not copied 

much litvraUm tt ifcrhatim from the Hermes, we slumhl think 
he never had rcen this journal. Of ut also he tells us nothing, 
but that it IS the prefix of certain words, and siginhcs A L Could 
he not just have intimated that ‘'At is found in Hesycinus toJ 
«*•;, fbat, as the ancient Greeks said, ^ 


^ Tfit a-vy'/^ec^f>te^Tei 'X‘M\enShf 

9’vyy^etf wv }fx pa bi^ritt avTU ra upetyxettorai» Urret^et fio^tdy ro 

fAiTU rov Yltu vet^a^Mlte^etrucly avp^jrfiov* to ra 

A?, T« Bet, EPMH 2 o AOriOS. rji' to fo^Xiow. 1811 , 

•f* ixXo< Js TO WTO ftlv a’X'ojSaXXevTiP il ih‘ 

etvTou TO 0 ^ flOT* 5 * pj ctrot* ij to jraoXotwy cs EVM. 1 i“\ugust 1812. 

See also AvTo<j^eJ<o< rgx. irx, to the n^oJ^otcoj of tifay'^s C/i'cek 

J^ibrary. Paris f SOJ. 
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▼or<Is ilicy are Grnks^ not Albanian$^'wh\c\i is t6o Boqua*" 
ISfiul a rcutradicHon, ’ &.c. 

Now ^\c really think that this new method, especially if em- 
pk ytd in the controversial pans of a work, pvcs the party wh® 
resorts to it some advantn^^es ih.st can scarcely be considered as 
quite lair; for while ihe aiof is tl\)ini5hmg away with the great¬ 
est boldness in the body of the book, few readers ever discover 
that its tniiipj>hs are annih'btrd by a eorrcciioM at the end. It 
roc]uircd the disceinineiU of* I'l^sses to distinguish the Hercules 
whom he met in bell, Irom the hero who was drinking nectar 
in heaven with the kmI}-Jirnb\l Hebe; and it may be useful 
fn ns to inform the world, that the Mr Ixake, whoconvetses 
with tliem, is, in some portions of this w'ork, only an 
the actual author bting in another place. We were ourselves on 
the point of cc'minp to blows with the shadow, when we discov- 
cd the retreat of the wibntance. But to return to our philology. 

Leake, we must say, has original ideas on the parts of 
ffpeeth —for rxan>])Ie, having defeired tliethnpter of conjuTiciiovs 
until he comes to remark on tlm Albanian language, we find, un- 
cTcr the head ri ri >u>y<Jr, rj uhat kind — and, 

stranger still! I — *is:ithul — fi^iaynhn^ ; in which 

chcuce instance we have a preposition, an a<)jective, and 
vaCrr a [ironoon, sunk in this fav(>urite indeclinable. Indeed^ this 
fEexiblc conjunction is so well contrived, (hat the last <'f the triple 
joints can be oicasiotially iioscvowwl, for the adaptation of ano- 
tJier inflexion—for the read* r of Itomaic will recollect to have 
fcetn fJt oAop full as oileii as /»’ tcv-j#. His skill in deriva-* 
tton will be divined from what follows, ‘ co,Vrc/.v—frf»n^ 

/ogeMc?—from Hi’Ilenic ifiah. * Does not Athena'us tell 
that in ancient Greek there were only three words ending ia 
f(j^a f I !ear wdiat Mr Coray says of this Heilemc o;**?*. * The 

rnnsculinc sulrstantive « ’ or ‘ an ofsem Wage, * is found ia 

JlomcT, and in subsequent writers, the feminine, h -if*; 
whence is the of the Bjzantine wriuis; or ^v, the 

or e^sc^t of the inl)abitants ol Crete; whence theof 
the other Greeks. I'he learned author, howrxer, somctiiiiea 
r( rtk'srends to tread safer ground,—ns when he denionstraUa 
tliat is deT’ived from ; or in translating 

jart the thinks it necessnrv to nfllx the Gieck, that bis 
renders may see his original, and elialleiige, if they dare, the ac-? 
curacy of his spirited version. 

Mr Ltfike’s classifications do not show a deep knowledge of 
^principles; and his references to hot ks exhibit no signs of ait 
accurale knowkdge cf their C()nlents—or even of tluir titles, 
"^hus he says, * Tliere is also a tcliagloss Icxicoil iu llomaic^ 
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* Hertenir, French, and Italian, hy George Konstantin ft, of Jo* 

* annina.' In wMrh MJnpledesscription ' fa dictionary thor*' are 
two blunders, each s sfBcient to ‘^ho^v ibnl be bas never read either 
the book or the tith*. AESIK.OM T£Tr\r\i?^20N vs»/?;(joy^3«Xiac3f 

r\wx^ct% r«vr«K JiacAVrtfwc, *£XXiixf«n?> <jt*» v^tAuf Aicr*i<»« 

MM TT^^roT »'<« KCtt t ? ^55 

rortoS? MW rEIZriOY Ka^STANTiNOT EH inAMNINil>5, 

Whieh bcin^r niterpreted, may be rendered, ‘ A 7Vu*a^ioe« 

* Lexicon, contninmir the-iefoor dialects, the Hellenic, the com* 

* mon or vul^ir Greek, fke Laliu^ and ♦he Italian :' so lliat thra 
dirtionnry is not a Romaic any more than an Italian Lcxiccmf 
and what Mr Leake calls French, turns oat to he Latin. L'on* 
stniitine’s Lexicon was printed at Venice in I KOI, and i« in some 
repute. In the baine note, the author has these wo? d<, ‘ Ynfj 
‘ other Lexicons of Romaic, be^id s the old ones in T.driitin arid. 

* ancient Greek, by Du Cange, Meursius, Simon nnd 

* Gcrasimus Vlucho. * Now, the dictionary of Gcra^imu^, who 

came from Crete to Venice in has been quoted bef >re^ 

and was originally c tiled ‘ TIu*siurns basis Qindnlingni-,; * or 
eHXATCOS THS’ErOK40nAiA«KHX BAXE^S TETFArAllXSOr. 

Our edition bv Scalotu*?, fiom the pre^s of Gliciii, of Joanninn, 
published at Venice in 1801, has a French ijUerpret.itioii; but 
the original seems to have contained Romaic, Latin, Italiait, 
and Hellenic ;—of the latter sometimes more than one synonipic. 
At any rate, this Lexicon is not an old one m LtUtin and andtuS 
ijteekj as it is called by Mr Leake. 

We have not time at present to enter into a full examination 
of Mr Leake's account of the modern Greek language; the 
use of which he is anxious to trace back to an earlier period 
than it is usually supposed to roach. ‘ The scarcity of bistoti* 
cal evidence during the four or five first centuries preceding the 
twelfth; the total w'ant of actual ''pecimens of the 
of those ages; and the nature of the qherition ibclf, which pre-^ 
eludes nreci.sion, render it useless to attempt to trace the anti¬ 
quity of die dialect much fartlujr. ’ (p. 109.) He who chooses 
a periwl of five or six hundred years, for die fluctuation of a 
doubtful date, is scarcely sufficiently fixed and stable fur con* 
tradiction;—and yet we would obseri^e, that Du Cange, who had 
before him the very writings referred to by our author, lus strong¬ 
ly contended, that in die time of Anna Comnena at least, th«* 
speech of the people was not Romaic, and also that the usual 
composition at the last siege of Const^mtinople w'os not Romaic- 
It is remarkable, too, >hal Mr L. himsoif tells us, that of the 
ninety-five Greeks, who wTote from tlie year 1580 to the year 
1721, only one or two bad recourse t»j the Romaic ;-—uiid cer- 
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tamly, it is rather improbable, that if that language had atiswer- 
ed its piescnt substantial form for so many centuries, only two 
would ha\e been found hardy enouoh to compose in their ver- 
nanilir idiom? Wo may ai^(» remark, that in the 
Auray/'^ioi of Corav ^ve find, tl'at so late as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the inhnifives of the pa'^sive Done aorists 
and Attic futures, after the en\iliary verb weie preserved 
in the vulgar longue unclnnged, and willmut the elision of the 
V, For, i.i a Uomaic tian^'Lition of the Manuel of St Augus¬ 
tine, printed at Home in 16J7, we see ^tXcva-t and 

rovg x'i^civ. Now, the present defective inflevion of these infini¬ 
tives constitutes one of the most singular anomalies of the lio- 
maic of tlu* })rcsent day ; winch, if we may trust Coray rather 
than Mr LoaKo, could not have been entirely the same as that 
of tiic beginning of the ‘^cvci leenth century. 

Thoie are alme^st ro many idioms as writti*'' in Romaic, &a 5 "s 
IMr Leake, who wn hes to contr(‘\cit Mr Hobhoiise’s tuple Ji- 
vi.i(»n of th It tongue;—but ihw maybe the f let, wilhvuitaf- 
fetling the broadtr dutincliori as to the three kinds of (xreck 
used bytlie moderns,—ihe Romaic—theconeclMl Kiitnaic—and 
the Ildlenie. Mr Ilobhouse calls the secon I sort fcch'^iastutd 
Greek;—but in this, ho has only follow'cd Mai tin Crusius, 
which Mr L. doc b not not sc cm to know * And the trinle division 
itself is fhmiiiaily rtcog.jv'cl in the coautry* as Mr Le'kc might 
have seen in the Hciijies for the 1 '>th of June , in winch 
there is an essay upon the ones'ion ])ro|)oscd to the Philological 
Society of Buchaiest, ‘ In ^ojfiat stifle of tJu (ju^h tot gur should 
mr ^witiinga be (oniposul ^ ’ In this Qssay, we find ® the inquiry 

• here relates only to the dialect of the Greek tongue, in which 
^ the light of bcicnce can be diiruscd more or less amongst the 
‘ whole nation, cpiickly and without ol'staclc; or rather, in what 

• manner we &hould tinjiloy the Ihttc dialects— the anrunt^ ihal 

• no'W and the vidgot, ’ ^ poiXAcv oTrat? -r^in-ert fx 

rii r^s-Ti “F^XX/iVtxMg ^iecXZKTcv^’ rnv 7Pa.Xvxv^ tjjv fvv x^t t»j» 

Avificij^n. J iiat now wiitten is jiKiinly the coiroctcd Romaic. 

Mr IjcakcVs thirty p »g^s cjf c ntline of Albanian history and 
geogiapliy, arc coinpaialivcly casy reading, and vee exhort his 
readers to make the most of them ; as, with the exception of 
IS pagCvS on the llulgaritins and W^allacliians, tlu*y will light up¬ 
on htlle more English in the remainder ol the volume. 1 o make 
amends, howe\or, hc^ will find a huge store of ISl||tipetaric phi- 
lology, with near 100 pages of Nof abal .ry, some of it arranged 
^in five magniflceiil columns of no \c jy classical order. We give 
k brick of thi& Babel, to serve, like that displayed by the pe-- 
flant in Hieroclcs, for a specimen of the whole building* 
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English, 
When kill - 


Bomaic, 

o^^xv vx «rCpa^»i 


'oi^stFx^i^ig - - 


the butchers 
fat meat - 

take[apart] 
cl* the tail - UTti Ttjw ov^xv 


Ja TTflJ^jJC - - _ 


Albanian, I WaUachtaris. Bafgutian.^ 
kurte thernf kcr.du se lalle koka ta 

(tagliare) zakoliact 
kasapet •» khasukli - kasapite 

icmaim karre kria^c |iiaero t^pelo 

graiso 

te mars - se h-i - - ta zemis 

pe bibti - te la koate - l(>p opa&kata 

scauJa‘ 


With this motley mixture of strong apothegms aud polvirloft 
phiiolo*:}^ eiulb the body of the ^ork ;—but thou cotues an Ayv- 
peiidix, of lull forty pages, to a note devoted to vvlud the ao- 
dior calb /iis (hi/j/y—thill i^y t.d wiff to pieces Mr Hohhoase's 
travels in Albania. Nh)\v, we rojxlly caiiuot p.is^ thi^. over.— 
JJn duly indeed !—We beg leave to put theueijd maunght.—• 
It isom- Hutt/, If authors in (juarU/ an to leview each otlu r, wijat, 
we would a^'k^ is*to become ot us, v hose natural aiiirout i*- the 
blood and blunder^' of book-makei'- ^ Air I.eiLe • v lias noi, 
considere^jl the iuatter; or a otu sou td' his Hr.)jOT t uoulj uevr** 
ii ‘ looped to pfa) the part of ujti noper ni oi"' humble calling. 
—We viil tell Air Le ike int^re.'— i fe will not make i gvvd re¬ 
viewer ;—ami, upon sight of this cs'a>-piece, we^Li'uId ccrtah- 
3y dfchno talcing fiiiu intt> our eir.plounent ou any —lie 

lias too much gall—and to»r little vigiur, Ibr our perp* ng.— 
He wouhl be getting ii« ptrpetiudK into —auil cimld 

help but little, uc susjuvi, hi getting us out oi them. \Vt 
should have been not a little emliarrasst d, at lca?t, if the follow¬ 
ing sentence had appeared originally in anvof ow pages.—‘ The 
fiketcli here given liy Mr Jlobhousc of the hi^tory of the Ve/lr /cL, 
I take to be very incorrect. The lo\e of the nmrvelious, for which 
the Greeks are so notorious, is never moie shv>wn aiho>ig them than 
when speaking of this extraordinary man. The AHianian "vastkv, 
to whom Mr Hobhoiise was indebted for so^much inlonoa’nn, vas 
in luy seivice whcii the travellers arrived 4fdoaaniea, ,...d was re- 
commendt'd to them by me, for his Albaniarr virtues of at \ \\ ty and 
fidelity, i should not, however, have ilueiylit of pLvcing nuu ii con¬ 
fidence in his accuracy or inielllgeuce. A^> to the* word uitta^c men¬ 
tioned in this little history, it may add to the embehishrncut of the 
story, hut svin liardly be coirect, as Aids ancestors liave been lords 
of Tepelcni fcK several generations; and Ins father Veli was a Pasha 
for many years before his death. * 

Now from this, if we bad wiitten it, we could not well have 
disputed that it was to be inferml, j'va/, that Mr Hobhouse 
implicitly trusted the tnilh of his serv.* nt’s immtivcs, and la- 
voured the public with them ; srcundly, that he hud said that 
All Pnsha*s lather lived in a cottage ; =nul ihmVyy llitu be did 
not know wiio the iathcr 6t the said person was, wLai was hi# 
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eonilition, or where his ahotle; ami therefore wc should real¬ 
ly have been at a loss what to say for ourselves, if any cor- 
respoiuh-nt had simply quoted upon iis the orimnnl words of 
the author of whom' we were speaking, as fidlows.—‘ His 
f. V'lcr was a Pas-lia of two t-iiK, hut of no gu-at importance. The 
most considerable prince of that time was one Coul Pasha, a Visier, 
and lord of jjreat part of Albani.a. At the death of his father, Ali 
found himself possessed of nothing hut his house at Tepelene ; and 
it is not only eurrent in Albania, but reported to be even the boast 
of the Vizier himself, that he hepan his fortune with sixty poras and 
B musket. Onr attendant Vasiliy (whose authority I should not 
mention, had it not been confirmed by every thinfs 1 hoard in the 
Coiintryl assured me, that he recollects, when a hoy*, to have sttn 
All (then Ali Bey) in his father’s cottape, with his j.acket out as 
elbow s : and that,' at th it time, this person u.sed to come with par- 
ties from Tepelene in the night, and seize upon the flocks of the 
villages at enmitv with him. ’ We are afraid it would be thought 
rather tiwkivard'in us to say. tliat we liad really mistaken y/// 
Pasha’s father’s rotfa/ie, forf.ither’s cottage; or that 
we had actually overlooked the author’s distinct notice of the 
rank and eondititm oi the former. In like mtinner, we slioultl 
baveltccn not a little annoyed if it could have been proved upon 
w«, that wc had (jiioted Mr Hobhouse’s (JKSth page for his ‘ dt- 

* citled opinion, that it would be vain to look for the Trojan 

* plain of Strabo in that of Kunikale ; ’ when the fact was, that 

in that page the unfortunate author was speaking of the plain 
of G/tirfp ns iii opposition to that of Kuuikale; and that the 
scope of his whole dissertation was to prove, that the Trrijan 
pliin of Strabo, and that of Kumkale, were one aiid the same. 
The passage, however, in the lucubration of this volunteer 
critic,' which we slutuld have liked least to have seen in our 
pages, is the indirt et and unjust attack which he makes upon 
the account of a tnujsaction of which he bintself had no person¬ 
al knowledge. . , . , . - , 

‘ Not haviim been aPConstaritinople since the time ot the events 

which form the subject of the latter part of Mr H.'s fifty-first chap¬ 
ter I have no light to throw any doubt upon bis narrative of the 
"late revolution fiom my own personal knowledge ; vet 1 have some 
cause for believing, that he would have found reason to distrust the 
accuracy of many parts of his informal ion, if be had taken more 
pains to consult persons now in England, who, from their official 
situations or longer residence, h.id better means of attaining to a 

Now with whatever caul ion it is done, it is impossible to de¬ 
ny, that our author here accuses Mr Hobhouse of having given 
un*untrue statement of the revolution at Constantinople, and 
t«ic<’lcctcd to consult official and authentic sources of iuformatioa. 
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Having fixed him in a posture for reproof, we must now inform 
Mr Leake*, that had Ae examined the cabinets of the Foreign 
Office, he might there have seen that very paper, from the rc- 
peatefi perusal of which, corrected and illustrated by persomii re¬ 
ference to the sources whence the document was deAved, the 
suspected account of the revoJutionj of Constantinople was’en¬ 
tirely composed- 

That we mav not be ^suspected. However, of feeling more 
jealousy of Mr Leake’s critical qualifications than we really do^ 
we shall carry this review ot the reviewer no farther—but leave 
him and his quai to to partake of that repose which they have so 
libei-ally bestowed on their readers. 


Aar. VI. Addiftonal Oh:>crvations on thp •Effects of Ma<];vesia^ 
in p?event?ri£T an Increase! Formation of U/tc Acid: With 
marks on the IifliKiicc of Acids upon the Compositioji of the 
Urine, By Wtlt ia^i Thomas Bhandf, Es(|. F. R S. Prof. 
Chem. R. I. Cominiinicntcd the Society for improving 
Annual Chemistry. From the Phil. Trans, for ISIS. Part IL 

our Number for November 1810 (vol. XVH. p, 1.55), we 
pnisued, with a minutenc'^s which the singular im|:)ortaDCe of 
the subject demanded, the analysis of all tlio papers respecting 
calculi, that had recently appeared in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions. The practical result was, that tlie solvents proposed in 
later times for the stone had shared the fate of their predeces¬ 
sors ; which, however inefficient, had in one instance been pa¬ 
tronized by Parliament; * that though no means of diminish¬ 
ing calculi already formed had been discovered, preventives had 
been sought for with some appearance of success ; and that by 
their means, there seemed reason to expect the knowledge of a 
method, both of preventing nuclei bei||g formed in the kidneys, 
and ol preventingthe fuither increase oi calculi actual I v existing 
in the bladder. The greater number of case| arise from con¬ 
cretions of the uri^c acid formed in the kidneys, and carried 
through the ureters into the bladder, where they become the 
foundation of calculi; and the accietions consist most frequent- 

* The Legislature voted a large siini of money to a female ernpi- 
tic of the name of Stevenson for a solvent, upon the faith of a case 
never ascertained, the' body not having been examined,—*Of course 
wc cannot afford a monument to Sir John Moore I 

VOL. XXIV. NO. 48, A a 
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ly of the same acid, ihouch often mix^ with other substances. 
Mr Brande and others nave accordingly proposed the exhibi¬ 
tion of alkaline substances, especially magnesia, with a viewHo 
neutralize t^is acid in its formation, and thus enrry it ofif 
through the alimentary canal. A few cases were at that time 
detailed, which appeared to countenance this doctrine; and we 
expressed a hope, that the subject would be further pursued^ 
and more facts collected, with a view of ascertaining how far 
the method of attacking the acid in the stomach is effectual to 
prevent uric acid from appearing in the regions of tlie urinary 
secretions, and how far adminibtering the alkaline earths is al¬ 
ways a safe remedy. Tlic paper now before us contains a con¬ 
siderable number of valuable facts,—happily of a nature very 
consolatory to humanity, suffering as it has l(:>ng done without 
any palliative under this most exciuciating torment. The in¬ 
quiries of Mr Brande are dircctc d to the efft*cts produced by 
magnesia, and to the indication of the cases in which its use may 
prove pernicious. 

The case fir^t desciibed is in the patient’s own words, and de¬ 
serves pat'iicular attention on two aceounu.—The cure was ef¬ 
fected, without any precona ived opinion in favour of the mag¬ 
nesia, which was taken under no idea of its curing or prevent- 
itig the stone; and the patient, after having been unquestion¬ 
ably attacked severely, has survived above twei ty-five years.— 
He was violently seized twenty-seven years ago with pains in 
the loins, and the otlier symptoms of gravel. After suffering 
for nine months, a stone passed into the bladder, and was soon 
after voidedit was followed by much red crystalline sand. 
'JThe patient then used Perry’s solvent and the lixivium; but 
the pains and the red deposite in the urine continued. A seden¬ 
tary life, added to this habit, produced sleeplessness and indi¬ 
gestion ; to relieve which, he took magnesia every night for a- 
bout eight months, in doses of a tea-spoonful or two. Being 
now Quite well, he left ^ off, unless when acid humours re¬ 
mind him of k, when he again has recourse to this mild and 

§ entlc medicine. ^He has never since had either the pains or red 
eposite, and is now fifty-seven years old.—The tendency to cal¬ 
culus was here very strong; the alkalies had failed; and the mag¬ 
nesia appears to have successfully attacked the acid, and pre¬ 
vented the formation of uric calculi and sand. 


In another instance, a young pet son subject to heartburn and 
dyspepsia, was violently attacked with gravel at the same age 
with the last patient; and after trying diluents in vain, and re¬ 
ceiving but slight and temporary relief from strong alkaline medi- 
eSpes, be was for the space of above four months relieved entire- 
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ly from the complaint by the nse of magnesia every night and 
morning. The cleposite of red sand wholly ceased. But he ap¬ 
pears to have persevered too long in the use of this kindly me¬ 
dicine; for he was now attacked with a deposite of sand; and in¬ 
creasing the quantity of magnesia, or taking alkaline medicines, 
only made it more copious. On examining the deposite, our au¬ 
thor found it t{> have chan^>^ed its cha^jacter; consisting not, as 
before, of uric calculi and^ sand, but of magnesian and calca¬ 
reous pho^plmles. The ihagnesia was therefore given up, and an 
opposite course pursued ; but our author does not, either here or 
in the sequel ^)f his paper, when describing the effects of the 
phosphates and their cure, relate the conclusion of this re¬ 
markable case; the more interesting, because a strongly acidu¬ 
lous habit seems to have been somewhat changed by the alka¬ 
line regimen ; and the nature of the urinary depewite being 
changed, some data for affixing limits to the use of that regi¬ 
men, appear to be afforded. We are, however, thus led to the 
second series of cases and observations, viz. those respecting 
white sand or calculi of phosphates, in which maguc&ia and o- 
thcr alkaline substances prcdoiniu'ite. Sucli concretions well de¬ 
serve our notice, as they generally form a part, at least, of the 
larger calculi. 

Mr Brando renders ample justice to Dr Wonllaston as toe 
first person who a‘»certained the compositii)n of white sand to be 
an ammoniaccil phosphate of magnesia, somctiincd mixed with 
phospliate of lime. He also recommended, in such cases, the 
use of acid medicines* This important suggealion was made in 
1797 , in the Philosophical Transactions, l^he facts now re¬ 
corded by our author confirm the doctrine of his predecessor, 
and ascertain more particularly the fit mode of treatment for 
those alarming cases. 

A gentleman of fifty years, after being cut for the stone, was 
severely attacked with gravel Unequivocal symptoms of stone 
then appeared; and, after much labour, by the aid of a very 
smart and stimulant drastic medicine, he pa^^sed a caltulus weigh¬ 
ing eight grains, which our author does not ajfpear to have ex¬ 
amined; * and a* great deal of red sand mixed with ammoniaco- 
magnesian phosphate. Soda water increased the triple phos¬ 
phate, and diminished the proportion of the uric acid. Muri¬ 
atic acid was theref^ire given; the red sand reappeared; and 
a uric calculus was voided. He was relieved, and the deposite 

A a 2 

♦ The stone formerly extracted had an uric nucleus, and WfW 
chiefiy composed of phosphiatea. 
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gruflually went off, by the free use of water highly nnpregtiiited 
with carbonic acid, and sometimes using vegetable acids. 

A boy, after being cut lor the stone, had a constant deposite 
of the white sand* Citiic acid, in doses of eight grains, three 
limes a-diiy, afterwards increased to twenty, almost wholly took 
the complaint* away ; bwt if he ever intermitted the use (if the 
acid for even four and twenty hours, the deposite returned wiili 
other unpleasant symptoms, especinlly.an irritation in the blad¬ 
der, The resumption of' citric acid always removed both the 
deposite and the irritation. At the end of three months, the 
urine seemed no longer to have so extraordinary a disposition to 
deposit phospliatcsr The citric acid was given up, and he 
is now quite well. A similar case occurred of a gentleman who 
always has a white deposite, w’hen he omits an acid regimen* 
When first attacked, he was tried wuUi the mineral acids; but 
these did not succeed. The cure was effected by the vegetable 
ones, and acidulous food and drinks. The mineral acids prove 
loo strong fcr the stomach and bowels. A third instance is given 
in the case of'an old gentleman of eighty, who had been twice 
cut for the stone, and hatl suffered under calculi from a diseased 
prostate gland. His cure from the white sand was effected prin¬ 
cipally by carbonic acid. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate all the inferences whicli may 
be drawn from these cases. They have already been stated as 
we proceeded ; but the most mate rial one is, that uric calculi, 
or red sand, are l>est prevented by magnesia, while carbonic 
vegetable acids most successfully relieve from the formation of 
phosphates, or white sand. The body of evidence illustrating 
this important subject, is considcrahly increased, and a reason¬ 
able prospect held out of subduing the most ordinary kinds of 
calculous complaints. We have, then, almost seen the fulfilment 
of the hope formerly expressed, that the efficacy of magnesia 
might be completely proved in uric calculi; and that we * scarce¬ 
ly despaired of living to sec the phosphates themselves attacked 
by the healing art, and yielding to some equally simple and safe 
remedy. ’ ^ 

It would be extremely gratifying to learn a few more particu¬ 
lars, touching the exhibition of these medicines, especially of 
magnesia. Medical men, wc believe, are divided upon the 
question of its harmlessness, when there is no acid in the sto¬ 
mach upon which it may operate. Some hold that where the 
h^it is predisposing to gout, and a disposition to calculous' 
complaints, may be expected to exist, as well as where there 
merely a tendency in tire stomaclr to form acids, a portion of 
magnesia may be taken regularly every day, especially at night y- 
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that if it iT/CCts fluy acM, it neutralizes it and camce it ofF with 
a slightly drastic effect; and that if no acid is formed for it to 
woxjt upon, it lies inert, and passes off through the alimentary 
icanal. But the question fe, whether in this case** it does so pass 
off harmless ? It is possible that injury may be done by the 
lingering of the earth in the stomach or imo‘‘tines, when no 
drastic effect aids its expulsion. It is fiossible th;.t it i^iay form 
a nucleus of calculous accretions, or augment tho'.e already fx- 
ming. Besides, there is much good sense in the rule of taking 
^llcdlcillc of every kind, how harpiless soever, only Vkben k is 
wantc'cl. It 'Can raivly hajTpcn that the stomach should I'o ac- 
itnely forming acid without ‘'Ome symptom in the shape of )*eart- 
buin, ivc.; and it may be early enough to take the alkaline eartli 
when the acid begins to be fclu 

The same rule of prudence from our noccssarj’ ignorahce of 
the whole effects of even the most friendly and innocent n*cdi- 
eincs, rentiers it expedient to take as little of the cardi in quos- 
liun as will suffice to neutralize the acid. It is needless to ob- 
-serve, that the purer the substance is, the better. It sliould be 
free, not merely fioin grosser impurities, but from carbonic 
acid, in order to avoid producing flatulency, and in order to fa^ 
cilita^e its union with the acid which it is intended to act uj>on, 
in cveiy \iew^, lliciolore, calcined magnesia has a prodigioua 
advantage over the o^\lmary preparation, and even over any 
carbonate, ihougli in other respects pure j for it will neutralize 
moic readily, and in greater (juantity; and consequently a 
smaller dose wnll suffice. This is of inestimable consequence, 
wheie the case reqAiires a daily nse of the medicine, perhaps for 
some montl>s. Rut another remark may be added upon the 
same point. It is well known to clicuiists, that a body in its 
nascent state is extremely different in its habitudes from the 
same body when perfectly formed. Thus acids, at the instant 
of their formation, have adjflerent affinity for other bodies from 
what they show when in tlicir ordinary state; and many import¬ 
ant clicniical phenomena, otherwise inexplicable, are easily re¬ 
solved by attending to this distinction. It seems very' probable, 
that the acids generated in the stomach are, when in their nas¬ 
cent state, acted on by aljvaline substances more powerfully than 
when peifcctly elaborated. If, therefore, a small quantity of 
magnesia he administered at the instant of incipient .acidity, it 
will probably do as much as many limes the quantity taken when 

* The celebrity of Mr Henryks preparation is well grounded. 
They who have not fried it, can hardly imagine how greatly superior 
it is in purity and efficacy. 
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the stomach is filled with acid. We presume it is on this priti-^ 
ciple that some medical men recommend the use of mapiesian 
lozenges at or immediately after a full meal, when the stomach’s 
powers of digesting might be supposed too severely tried. 

The use of §oda water is illustrated by the remaiks and cases 
above analy^d. The constant drinking of it, for the sake of its 
briskness or fixed air, when no acid exists in the stomach, has 
for many years been a freak of fashion in this country, and may 
perhaps have done harm in many cases. It is a singular fact, 
that in some parts of England, especially where manufacturing 
labour has given rise to habits of indigestion, henrtburn, and 
other symptoms of dyspepsia, the use of this beverage has de¬ 
scended to the lower orders, and has even produced the salu¬ 
tary effect of expelling spirituous liquors. We believe, where no 
acid exists in the stomach* and a }»erson only desires a brisk, 
spirited and slightly stimulant draught, simply aerated water 
would be more salutary. 

For the homely nature of these notices, we presume even the 
scientific rpader will rt quire no apology. "They all rel itc, not 
merely to heartburn, acidity, or other symptoms of in.perfect 
digestion (though these are not very slight evils), but to the 
pause and the cure, or at least the preventit>n, of or^e of the most 
severe maladies which visit the human frame; and minuteness 
or prolixity is never to be dreaded upon topics so interesting 
to the happiness of mankind. 


Aut. VII. A CircumstaTiiial Narrative of the Camfiaigri in 
Rusiiiay emhellhhed vcitk Plans of tin Battles of the Mohkxva^ 
and Malo-Jaroslavitz^ con taming a faithful desniption gj the 
affecting and intenUing .scenes of voJiich the author voas an cye^ 
Kmfness- By Eugi ne Labaujvie, Captain of the Royal Geo- 
* graphical Engintcrh, Ex officer of the Ordnance ol Prince 

Eugene, &c.&c. pp. 412. London, 18J4. 

• 

"IIU^AR, though the greatest curse and reproach of humanity, 
is nevertheless the most popular and interesting of all 
themes; nor is there anything which rivets the attention of 
pacific readers in suoli deep delight, as the story of battles and 
sieges, and all tlie accidents and agonies of an eventful cam¬ 
paign :—Not surely because they rejoice in the existence of such 
complicated and wide-wasting wTct died ness, or ajiprove of the 
motives or principles of ifiose by whose ambition it is created— 
but from feelings of a far kinder and mere generous descriplkrt. 
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It is aot witl) the soldier, as the destroyer of his species, or the 
tool of unprincipled aggression, that mankind generally sympa^ 
thize; it is his apparent devotion to the public cause, and his 
generous contempt of danger, that consecrate his character in 
Uie common estimation, and secure to his exploits the tribute of 
universal applause. It is matter also of natural and eager curi-- 
osity, to trace the movements of the mind, under the extraor¬ 
dinary excitation to which it is roused by the events of war. We 
are anxi«)us to examine the human character, under the new 
and striking light in which it is thu& exhibited ; and the words 
and deeds of those who arc eng'iged in such agitating scenes, 
will always, on this account, be iound to afibrd the richest ma¬ 
terials both for anecdote and description. 

Such Hcem to be the source‘s frorti which every judicious nar¬ 
rative ol military events must derive ks chief interest But, in¬ 
dependent of these gi neral causes, the exjiedition of Bonaparte 
into Russia, of which the present woik is stated to contain a 
circumst iniial account, possesses, both in itself and in the re¬ 
sults which lollowcd, cl urns to •attention far surpassing those of 
which any other niiliiary nairitive can boast. The army which 
was t^cstined for the subversion of the Russian empire, exhu^hied 
a rare con?bination of aiJ that was most precious in the military 
art. It formed the grandest display of human power which 
the world had ever seen, whether we look to the quality and 
equipment of the troops, the genius, takiit, and devotion of 
the leaders, or to the extraordinary and enterpriring charac¬ 
ter of * its hitherto victorious chief. Its first exploits were suit* 
able to the fame which it had acquired. It swept like a tor¬ 
rent over the countries exposed to its ravages; nor did the op¬ 
position which it encountered, ever seem for a moment to dis¬ 
turb the uniform rapidity of its astonishing march. The sudden 
destruction of this immense power, and ol the systeni which it 
upheld, is cnc of those extraordinary revolutions in human af¬ 
fairs which rouses the most indifferent to rtflcction. The mind 
is for a moment subdued by an irresistible imprespon of moral 
awe, when it contemplates those dispensations,of ai over-ruling 
Provyence, which iu an instant, and by a train of Incidents so 
strangely combined, bring to nothing the proud fancies of man. 
If, when Napoleon, in the imposing attitude of anticipated con- 
<}uest, was bursting into Russia at the*hcad of this immense ar¬ 
my, it had been foretold that he should in so short a period, be 
dethroned and sent to a sequestered island, no one could have 
conceived by what process sucli mighty results were to be 
brought about. At home, bis power seemed to be n»oi*e firmly 
<e^ablished than ever; and the system of subordination under 
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H'bich he had arranged the various slates of Eur<^*, was rapid¬ 
ly acquiring consistency fnniJ policy and from habit. They had 
indeed no prospect of resibling him ■with success their obe¬ 
dience was sccuiod by the conviction uhich geneially prevailed 
of his irresistible power;—and a singular concurrence of circuni- 
stances thus seemed to ensure the brilliant prosperity of lii* 
reign. But, under those fair appearances which the system ex*- 
hibited of stability ami strength, the principle of its do^'truction 
was gradually ripening in the presumption of its chief; who 
liaviug won hi*s by a series of cxtraoidinary achievements, 
to the empire of Europe, seemed to grow giddy with llie eleva¬ 
tion to which he had risen; and forgetting that the foundvTtiori 
of his previous successes had been laid in policy and in wisdom, 
began to enlcrtain some blind and extravagant confab nee in Ins 
own good fortune* and in the success of every enteiprize pluiined 
under the auspices of Ids name. It w'as under this excess of 
presumption that lie hiiruod In.s armies to pcii'-h under the ii- 
gours of the Russian winur ; and the failure of this expedition, 
accompanied by the desti action ol hi'i ri’ditriry fi)ice, Jed, b) a 
very natuial process, to the overthrow of his povvci. 

The author of the woik before us was engaged in this me¬ 
morable aud ilJ-fated enterjuisc, as one cd' the ei ginerrs of the 
Fourth Corps, coinmindcd by Eugene Boauharnois 3 and, in a 
^hort and striking preface, assures us, tliat he mcieh relates 
wh^tcame under lus awn personal </bscivation. Being in (he 
habit of daily recording the most rernaikable events v\hich oc¬ 
curred, it was by tlie light of the flamca of Moscow, he inforn s 
us, that he penned the storv of* its conflagration. In like rnai - 
ncr the narrative of the unfortunate passage of the Boresina, 
was written on the banks of that river,—and tne plans of the 
diffbient battles were taken on the ground on which they weie 
ibught. Idle difficulties which he had to overcome in the pjo- 
sedition of such a work, may be easily conceived. Struggling, 
wdth his companions in arms, against tlic most urgent wants of 
nature—benumbed with cold, and tormented with hunger—un- 
ccilain, at the 1 ising of the ^un, if he should see its pai ting rays— 
and doubting, at night, tf he slioulil see the morrow’s dawn,—he 
was yet aunnated with an irrcsi-^tible desire of life, that lie might 
perpetuate the remembrance of the extraordinary events'>*'1)11*11 
weie passing before him,* and do justice to the courage and ern- 
stancy of those brave warriors, who, though tliey were perishing 
in distant deserts unpitied and tiuknowii, never uttered, oven ui 

S ast extremities, a single sentiment iinw'ortliy of their for- 
^me, He pursued tliis inclanclmly ta-k, generally at nigiit, 
a wr^etched fire, under a temperature of ten or tw'tive de- 
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f^ees of the centigrade thermometer, and surrounded by his 
dead and dying CHrnpaiiions. 

Such is the striking and affectifig r.ccounl of the circumstances 
under which tlie author collccied the materi.ils ()i*his interesting 
narrative^ and of the n)otives which led to its pubhralion, • Nor 
arc We cUsposed to call in que'<tion tlie j’cncral truth of his ro^ 
presentation ; for his descriptions*, howc\er poweri'iil and strik¬ 
ing, bear not the least r*ark exaggeration. Plain facts are 
narrated; and though they may be occasionally tin<»\vn toge¬ 
ther with some degree of art, so as to lieighten the general cf- 
Icct of tlie picture, wc have no doubt that the reproscnlalioii 
falls far »hort ol the roalitv. We cennot avoid rcmaikine, how- 
ever, that faevcral of the stories which he introduces, rather e- 
vince a disposition to th^ romantic ; and tliough we have no 
doubt of the coi rcctne.'*# of evciv shigle circumstance narrated, 
there is evidently too great an anxiety to produce efl'ect ; and 
the risk is, that in this* wav, thoiu\h no indivodual fact be mis- 
rq:)rcscnie(l, the whole etory hav jn*obably received a colouring 
coihdilcrabiy more lich and ii aiuonious than \^ould have been 
discovcicd in tlie reality. 

We shall now procetd to lay be'fore onr readers a short ab¬ 
stract of M. Labaume’s narrative, with such occasional extracts 
as shall appear iiUeresling. 'Phe times are ctnning, we trust, 
when such legends will have more of novelty and interest than 
our long faniiliariiy with siiiiilir seems permits us yet to ascribe 
lo them. The pivparalions for tiie invasion of Russia being 
completed, the thief ollicers of the Cb*aud French Arm 3 vvcre 
ordered to join their rcspcclive corps about the luiddle of May; 
and at the same time Napoleon ai nved at Thorn, to assume tlie 
general direction of the campaign. On the 24th and 25th June 
the Niemen was passed ; and by the end of July, the head- 
<juarters were establisliet^ s.t \Vitepsk. The fouith corps, to 
wdiich our author was attached, proceeded, after crossing the 
Niemen, by a diftereiit route from tliat of the main army, and, 
ill the cognse of its march, cxpeiienced incredible hardships 
from the state of the roads, which gencTally lay tliruugh im¬ 
mense forests, or across uiarshos, on which the trunks of trees 
were laid to render thepissage practicable. The towns tlirough 
which it passed were chiefly inhabited by Jews, remarkable for 
their extreme dirtiness ; and, owing to tlie scarcity of pruvibions 
which already prevaik'd, the army was forced, it is said, lo piJ- 
lagc the inhabitants for subsistence. Its inarch, accordingly, 
cairicd terror along with it; the pcficeable population were-"v- 
larmcd by the horrible tuniuk \vhich announced its arrival; 
aud at the village of Ncw-lVoki, the geinrals, on entering the 
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city, were met by a crowd of Jews, followed their womeii 
and children, who threw themselves at their feet) imploring) but 
in vain, their protection against the licentiou^ess of the troops. 

Bonaparte having spent some lime at Wilna and Whepsk 
in organizing a new system of internal administration, proceed¬ 
ed to put his army in motion for the accomplishment of its^ijlte^ 
rior objects; and on the i6th August, after some rapid march¬ 
ing, his whole force was concentrated in the vicinity of Smo- 
knsko. Our a'ulhor, who was posted at a small village on the 
right in reserve, here learned that the town had been stormed 
after a sanguinary combat, during which it was set on fire by 
tbe Russians. Qn the 19th he entered the place with his corps; 
and his description of the scene vdiich be witnessed, presents an 
affecting picture of the horrors of war. 

* In every direction we marched ovei* scattered ruins and dead 
|>edies. Palaces, still burning, offered to our sight only walls half 
destroyed by the flimes, and, thick among the fragments, were the 
blackened carcases of the wretched inhabitants whom the fire had 
consumed. The few houses that remained were completely filled 
by the soldiery, while at the door stood the miserable proprietor 
with' ut an asylum, deploring the death of his children, and the loss 
of his fortune. The churches alone afforded some consolation to the 
unhanpy victims who h id no other shelter. The cathedral cele¬ 
brated through Europe, and held in great veneration by the Rus¬ 
sians, became the lefuge of the unfortunate beings who had escaped 
the flames. In this church, and round its altar,, were seen whole 
families extended on the ground. On one side was an old man just 
expiring, and casting a last look on the image of the ^aint whom he had 
all his life invoked ; on the other was an infant whose feeble cries the 
mother, worn down with grief, was endeavouring to hush, and while 
she presented it with the breast, her tears dropped fast upon it. 

^ In the midst of this desolation, the passage of the army into tl>e 
interior of the town, formed a striking contrast. On one side was 
seen the abject gubmisbion of the conquered—on the other tlie pride 
attendant upon victory: the former had lest their all—the latter, 
rich with spoil, and ignorant of defeat, marched prrudly on to the 
sound of warlike music, inspiring the unhappy remains of a vanquish¬ 
ed population with mingled fear and adiMration. * p. 97 - 99 . 

It was generally imagined iu the French army, that after the 
capture ot Smolensk©, Bonaparte would rather eiidcavour to 
^cure the footing which he Ind gained in the Russian territo- 
jryy than, at such an advanced period of the season, push on 
bis army to new enterprizes;—that for this purpose, fortifying 
ISmolensko and Witepsk, which, by their position, command¬ 
ed the narrow space between the Dwina and the Niepcr, and 
jlflfisrwords takin^I)ossession of Riga, be would turn hift atteq^ 
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lion the organisation of Poland;—and that in particular lie 
ivouM be anxious to provide good quarters for his troops dur¬ 
ing the winter $ from which, being relre^hcd from the fatigues 
of the late active campaign, they might be ready to issue 1b new 
conquests with the first gleam of spring. But such a slow pro- 
Ol&ss of conquest' was not congenial to the ardent spirit of Na¬ 
poleon, who was resolved at all hazards to prosecute his wild nU'» 
litary adventure into the interior of Russia. 

With this view, the very day ^fter the capture of Smo- 
lensko, the cavalry, under the king of Naples, and part of the 
artillery, to which Marshal Ney soon afterwards reunited his 
corps, were on the road to Moscow in pursuit of the Russians $ 
and about the 4th September, the whole French army was con¬ 
centrated in front of the entreiiclied position of Mejaisk, where 
the Rubsians had resolved to hazard a general action in defence 
of Moscow. The fourth corps, after having Smolciisko, march¬ 
ed along the flank of the grand army. The country, through 
which it passed, was in general completely destroyed;—the tjowrik 
were burnt, and the castles pillaged. Occasionally, however^ 
cattle weie found grazing in the fields, and there were inhabitant* 
in the villages. On rtaching the plain of the Niep^r, the rising 
grounds on the right wereubsci veil /obewell cultivated; andiVom 
the smoke oi the villages, it appeared that they had not been 
abandoned. Their peaceable inhabitants were remarked gazing 
from the tops of the hills on the march of the troops, anxious 
to discover whether thty were coming to trouble the peace of 
their humble abodes. About the latter end of August, the Vicc- 
roy^s coips reached the town of Viasma, which was newly built, 
and contained 10,000 inhabitants. By the time the French en¬ 
tered it, it was in ; and before they left it, w^as almost 

entirely destroyed. On tne road, also, they met with several 
maginficeiit cas*les entirelyWaid waste. One of them had pos- 
sesseii a fine garden, with beautiful walks tastefully aiTanged:— 
but it was soon completely [nllaged. The furniture was every 
where broken to pieces. Fragments ol the finest cliina lay scat¬ 
tered about in the garden; and valuable prints, torn from their 
frames, were left to be blown about by the winds. On the 4th 
Septeiiiher, the fourth corps tflected its junction with the van¬ 
guard f'f the main anny, tommanded by the King of Naples, 
who was distinguished liom afar by his while plume, animat¬ 
ing the trooj>s to tlu combat. He was immediately joined by 
the Viceny, and the con^^ultation of those distinguished officers 
was calmly continuA under the fire of the enemy’s batteries, 
yrhich w'as every minute killing some of those around them, 
next d'ly (5ih ir^ept.) the Ki.ig of Naples, ardent in 
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5 ;uit, and rapidly advancing with the fourth corps on bis flanks 
<he army soon came in sight of the enti’enchcd position of the 
llussian'^. On the ri^ht vas the abbey of Rotpt^oi, covered 
with cxdoured wliicFi, rcflecliiig tlie rays of the sun through 
the rloiid of dust raised by the cavalry, served to heighten, by its 
brilhant and j)icturcsc]uc appealaiipe, the gloomy aspect of ll*^ 
isunoniuling scenery. Tlic army of Kutusoff’ had been forced 
to retire on an ciiiinence vdiich it Iiad entrenched; and, about 
t'wo o’clock in llic aru rnoon, the Viceroy, followed by Ins frtaff’, 
jiroceeded to reconnoitre Inc Russian position, when the ap¬ 
proach of the Emperor was announced. He sooti appeared, al- 
tended by his suite, and taking his station on an eminence ^^hiell 
coinn ended a \i(‘\\ of tlie enemy's camp, he long and anxiups- 
3y Furveyal ilieir position ; anxl having carefully observed all 
the adjacent gioinid'., began to Innn over some insignificant 
tune. I le then coincrscHi for some lime with the Viceroy, and, 
mountiiig liis horse, went to consult wiih the Prince of Eck-* 
muhl ] 

wards tlie extreme right, the Russians had a redoubt, 
wliich, by its destructive fiic, spread consternation through the 
JVt'inJ) line. After a sanguinary .combat of about an hour, this 
redoubt w’a* can itd with the los.s of J 200 men, wlio icinained 
dead in the rn'i'endiinents 5 ancl next day, wlien Napoleon wajj 
a (viewing the 6 in regiment, which had suffered the greatest 
Jos '5 he adeed die C’oloiiel, what had become of one of his bat¬ 
talions ? * ’ replied he, ‘ 7{ h in tkc redoubt •' 

'idle following da} v\as spent in reconnoitring, and in making 
all the otlicr necessary pret)anitions for the decisive battle which 
ivas about to take place. Tlie author gives the following strik¬ 
ing dc‘cription of the feelings of the soldiers during the night 
^diich proetded the encounter. • 

' Although, V jrn out with fatigue, we felt the want of sleep, 
there were many among us, $0 enamoured of glory, and so flushed 
vulli the hope of the morrow’s success, that they were absolutely 
inCijpable of repose. As they pa>i‘'ed the wakeful hour&, and the si- 
h'lict and darknev'j of midnight stole upon them, while tlie fires of 
the sleeping soldiers, now' almost extinct, tlirew their last rays of 
Jiglit o\er the heaps of arms piled around, they gave tliemselvcs up 
to pi ofouml meditation. They reflected on the wonderful events of 
our strange expedition : they mused on the result of a battle which 
was to decide the fate of two powerful empires : they compared the 
silence of the night with the tumult of the morrow; tliey fancied 
that Death was now hovering over their crowded ranks, but the 
daikness of the night previmted them from dL^tinguiiihing who would 
ho the unhappy victims : Thty llum thought of their parents—their 
country—and the uncertainty whether they should evef see these 
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beloved objects plugged them into the deepest melancholy* 

But suddenly! before daybreak, the beat of the drum was lieard> 
the officers cried to artOs, the men eagerly rushed to their different 
stations, and all, in order for battle, awaited the signal for action. 
The colonels, placing themselves in the centre of their regiments, 
ordered the trumpet to sound, and every captain, surrounded by 
his company,' read aloud the follo-wing proclamation ;— 

‘ SoLOiEus—This is the battle so niivch desired by you ? Tlic? 
victory depends on yourselves. It is now necessary to us. It will 
give us abundance, good winter-quarters, and a prompt return to 
our country ! Behave as at Au-^terlitz, at Friedland, at Witepsk, 
at Smolensko,—and let the latest posterity recount with pride, your 
conduct on this day ; let them say of you—He was at the great 
battle under the walls of Moscow ! ** 

‘ Every one was penetrated with the truths contained in these c- 
nergetic word«, and replied to them by reiterated acclamation*-^ 
Some were animated by tlie love of glory, other') flattered by tlio 
hope of reward; but all were convinced, tliat imperious neces&ily 
compelled us to conquer, or to die. Tv) the sentiment ot'self-preser¬ 
vation, were added ideas of duty and a£ valour. Every heart wa-? 
animated, eitery breast proudly swelled, and each flattered himself 
that this important day might place him in the rank of those piivl- 
leged men, who were born to excite tlie envy of their cotoinpora* 
lies, and the admiration of posterity. 

‘ Such were the feelings of the army, wdien a radiant sun, biir^^t- 
ing from the thickest fog, shone for the last lime on miuiy of u*’. 
It is reported, that at this siglit, Napoleon exclaimed to those a- 
round him, Behold the sun of Aiisterlitz 1 * p. 133-35. 

The action commenced precisely at six o’clock on the morn¬ 
ing of the 7th ; and the chief object of contest, where our 
author was stationed, was a redoubt in tlie centre of the posi¬ 
tion. This redoubt was attacked and cairicd by the French, 
after a tremendous loss. It was then stormed by ilie Russians^ 
under the fire of 300 pieces of cannon, and they were advanc¬ 
ing to strike a decisixe blow against the French centre, when their 
progress was arrested by Gtmeral Friand, who, with a battery 
of iil? pieces of cannon, carried deatli and destruction i ito their 
ranks. The interesting narratix^e of our author thus proceeds*- 
‘ The Viceroy seized tiiis decisive moment, and, flying to the 
right, ordered a simultaneous attack of the grand redoubt, by the 
first, third, and fourteenth divisions. Having arranged all three in 
order of battle, these troops advanced with cool intrepidity. They 
approached even the entrenchments of the enemy, when a sudden 
discharge of grape-shot from the whole of their aiiillcry spread 
struction and consternation through our ranks. Our troops were 
staggered at this fatal Reception ; but ’he Piince knew how to reani-* 
mate tlieir spiiits, by calling to the recollection of each legiment tl>e 
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cfrctimstances in which thef had formerljr coveted tfaemseliras with 
^lory. To one he said, Preserve that courage which has gSLioed 
you the title of Invincible; ” to another, “ Remember, your repu- 
tiition depends on this day ; then, turning towards the 9th of the 
line, he said to them with emotion, Brave soldiers^ remember you 
were with me at Wagram, when we broke the enemy's centre." 
By these words, and still more by his example, he inflamed the va¬ 
lour of his troops to such a degree, that, shouting with joy, they a- 
gain marched with ardour to the redoubt. His highness riding a- 
long the line, arranged the attack with the utmost coolness, and led 
it himself at the head of Broussier’s division. At the same instant 
at division of cuirassiers, from the centre of the army, rushed on the 
redoubt, and offered to our astonished sight a grand and sublime 
spectacle. The whole eminence, which overhung us, appeared in 
an instant a mass of moving iron : the glitter of the arms, and 'Jie 
rays of the sun reflected from the helmets and cuirasses of the dra¬ 
goons, mingled with the flanffes of the cannon that on every side vo¬ 
mited forth death, gave to the redoubt the appearance of a volcano 
in the midst of the army. 

* The enemy's infantry,^placed near this point, behind a ravine, 
kept up so destructive a fire on our cuirassiers, that they were oblig¬ 
ed immediately to retire. Our infantry took their placd; and, turn¬ 
ing the redoubt to the right and left, recommenced a furidus combat 
with the Russians, whose efforts rivalled our own. 

‘ The Viceroy and his staff, in spite of the enemy’s tremendous 
fire, remained at the head of Broussier’s division, followed by thtf 
13th and 30th regiments. They advanced on the redoubt, an^ en¬ 
tering it by the breast-work, massacred on their pieces, the cannon¬ 
eers that served them. Prince Kutusoff, who had witnessed this at¬ 
tack, immediately ordered the cuirassiers of the guard to advance 
and endeavour to retake the position. These were the best of their 
cavalry. The shock between their cuirassiers and ours was therefore 
terrible; and one may judge of the fury with which both parties 
fought, when the enemy, in quitting the fold, left it completely co¬ 
vered with dead. 

‘ The interior of the redoubt presented a horrid picture. The 
dead were heaped on one another. The feeble cries of the wounded 
were scarcely heard amid the surrounding tumult. Arms of every 
description were scattered over the field of battle. The parapets, 
half demolished, had their embrasures entirely destroyed. Their 
places were distinguished only by the cannon, the greatest part of 
which were dismounted and separated from the broken carriages. In 
the midst of this scene of carnage, I discovered the body of a Rus¬ 
sian cannoneer, decorated with three crosses. In one hand he held 
a brdken sword, and with the other firmly grisped the carriage of 
tlie gun at which he had so valiantly fought. 

* All the Russian soldiers in the redoubt chose rather to perish 
xhmi to yield. The general who commanded them, would have 
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riiat«4 tb««r fSit«f if Im ir«]our had not preserved his life. This 
brave soldier had sworn to die at his post, and he would have kept 
his oath* Seeing all his companions dead around him, he endea* 
voured to precipitate himself on our swords, and he would have ine¬ 
vitably met hu death, had not the honour of taking such a prisoner 
arrested the cruelty of the soldiers. The Viceroy received him with 
hindnessa and committed him to the care r f Colonel Asselio, who 
conducted him to the Emperor. ’ p, 159—142. 

Tlie Russians having evacuated their position during the 
night, the field of battle was immediately occupied by the French; 
and never, perhaps, did any human eye behold such a spectacle 
of misery and slaughter. The ground for about the space of a 
square league, was literaily covered with the dead and wounded. 
In many places the bursting of shells had promiscuously heaped 
together men and horses. The fire of the howitzers had been 
so (lestrtictive, that heaps of bodies lay scattered over tlie plain ; 
and where the ground was not encumbered with the slain, it was 
covered with broken lances, muskets, helmets, and cuirasses, 
or with grape-shot and bullets, as numerous as hailstones after a 
violent storm. * But the most horrid spectacle (continues our 
‘ author) was, the interior ot the ravines, where almost all the 

* wounded, who were able to driig themselves along, had taken re- 
^ fuge to avoid further injury. These miserable creatures, heap- 
‘ eu one upon another, and, swimming in their blood, utter- 

* ed the most heart-rending groans. They frequently invoked 
‘ death with piercing cries, and eagerly besought us to put an 

* end to their agonies. * Such are some of the details of this 
glorious battle, which we lay before our readers, not for the pur¬ 
pose of shocking their feelings, but because we chink they serve 
to place what is called military glor^ in its true light—and thus, 
in some measure, to correct those false impressions under which 
mankind haVe been, in all ages, so much biinded to the true na¬ 
ture of the warrior’s exploits. They would answer a still greater 
purpose, if they would tend to soften the hearts of those cold 
and calculating politicians, who make war without any consider¬ 
ation of its miseries, and regard the plea of humanity as a vul¬ 
gar commonplace, altogether unfit to be taken into the account 
of their magnanimous deliberations. 

After the battle ot the Moskwa, the French army pursued, 
without resistince, its triumph mt march to Moscow. The 4th 
corps marching on the left by the route of Zwenighorod, passed 
several deserted villages and magnificent castles which the Cos¬ 
sacks had pillaged. The corn, newly ripe, was either trodden 
down or eaten b) the llusstian cavalry, and the hay-stacks which 
covered the country, being cominiltecl to the fiauies, spread all 
around an impenetrable smoke. Having arrived at a sruall vil- 
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fe<ro, the Viceroy a-fcended an eminence^ a|icl JW{?> exftAiaeil 
whether Moscow coultl be seen, Bt ing filiH concealed by till® 
.interveuing hills, iioihmg was peiceived but douds of dost, 
which, rifting parallel with the march of the grand army, indi¬ 
cated the route which it had pursued. At length, Moscow', so 
long and ardently wislicd for, was plainly perceived ; and the 
author gives the folh^wing picturestiue desciiption of the .first 
cottp (Fceil of thi^ cclebr'ited city. 

* We distinpuii-lied, at a distance, and amldi«t the dust, long co¬ 
lumns of Russian cavalry, all marching towards Mo^ow, acd all re-* 
tiling behind the town, as soon as we approached it. While the 
fourth corps w^as constructing a biidge across the Moskwa, the staff, 
about two o'clock, established itself on a lofty hill, whence we peir- 
ctived a tliousand elegant and gilded stetpics, which, glittering in 
the rays of the sun, appeared at the distance like so many flaming 
globes. One of tliese^globes, placed on the summit of a ^llar, or 
an obelisk, had the exact appearance of a balloon, suspended in the 
air. Transported with delight at this beautiful spectacle, which was 
the more gratifying, front the remembrance of the melancholy ob* 
jects which w^e had hitherto seen, we could not suppress our joy | 
but, wdth one spontaneous movement, we all exclaimed, Mosco'w / 
Macaw! At the sound of this wished-for name, the soldiers ran up 
the hill in crowds, and each discovered new wonders every instants 
One admired a noble chaieau on our left, the elegant architecture of 
which displayed more than eastern magnificence; another directed 
his attention tow^ards a palace or a temple; but all were struck with 
the superb picture w^hich this immense town aflforded. It is situated 
in the midst of a fertile plain. The Moskwa is seen meandering 
through the richest meadows; and after having fertilized the neigh¬ 
bouring country, takes its course through the middle of the town, 
separating an immense cluster of houses, built of wood, stone, and 
brick<<, constructed in a style which pai takes of the Gothic and mo¬ 
dem architecture, and in which, indeed, the architecture of every 
difTcrent nation is strangely mingled. I’he walls, variously painted, 
the domes covered with le,id or slates, or glittering with gold, offer¬ 
ed tlie most pleasing \aricty; whilst th'" terraces before tlie palaces, 
the obelisks over the gates, and, above all, the steeples-—really pre¬ 
sented to our eyes one of those Celebrated cities of Asia, which w'cs 
fiad thought had only existed in the creative imagination of the Ara¬ 
bian poets.* p. 178—180. 

T'lic ccnflagnuion of Moscow affords the author ample mate^ 
rials for awful and affecting description. When the French en-^ 
tered the city, they found it desolate. No cry, nor noise of any 
sort was heard ; but a thick smeke was observed to arise in the 
of a column, from the centre of the town. They advanced 
liWm cautit us steps, frightened at the loneliness of the streets* 
and apprehensive of irciuher}. In the middle of the town, near 
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thr<SlKe(MK^^ m fevc^ ihhabitants w^c geen assembled around 
tite KteuiHti; and ferther on, a crowd of soldiers exposed to sale 
a va 3 ii collection of articles which they had pillaged. Advancing 
still farther into the city, the number of soldiers increased; 
they were seen in troops, Oarrying on their backs pieces of dbth^ 
^aves of sugar, and whole bales of merchandise. Our author 
was at a loss to account for this shocking disorder, when he 
> informed that the smoke which he had seen on entering the town> 
proceeded from the Exchange, which was fnll of gows, and to 
which the Russians set fire when they commenced their retreat. 
Being impelled by curiosity to advance, he at length penetrated 
into tne interior of the building, which was by this time a prey 
to the flames; and he proceeds with his narrative in the follow¬ 
ing terms, 

♦ No cry, no tumult was heard in this scene of horror. Every 
one found abundantly sufficient to satisfy his thirst for plunder. No¬ 
thing was heard but the crackling of the flames, and the noise of tho 
doors that were broken open—and occasionally a dreadful crash caus¬ 
ed by the falling in of some vault. Cottons, muslins, and in short 
all the most costly productions of Europe and of Asia, were a prey 
to the flames. I'lie cellars were filled with sugar* oil, and vitriol t 
these burning all at once in the subterraneous warehouses, sent forth 
torrents of flame through thick iron grates, and presented a striking 
image of the mouth of hell. It was a spectacle both terrible and af^ 
iectirtg. Even the most hardened minds were struck witli a convic¬ 
tion that so gre<at a calamity would on dome future day* call forth th^ 
vengeance of the Almighty upon the authors of such crimes.' p. 194i- 
It was at firsst imagined that the hre would not extend beyond 
the Exchange. But every one was struck with astonishment and 
regret, when, at the dawm of the following day, the conflagra¬ 
tion was seen raging on every side—the wind, which was violent, 
giving irre&tible iury to the flames. A great part of the popu-r 
lation of Moscow, concealed in cellars, or other secret recessea 
of their houses, were now seen i^ushing in dismay fiom their 
hiding-pliiccs; some carrying with them their most precious ef¬ 
fects, whih others saved only their children, who weie closely 
cla'sped in their arms. The lire soon reached the finest parts of 
the city, and involved in indiscriminate ruin all the mosi costly 
monuments of architecture and taste, ‘ The hospitals too (con¬ 
tinues our author), which contaiued 20,000 wounded Russian?^ 
BOW began to burn. This oflered a harrowing and dreadful 
spectacle. Almost all of these miserable creatures perished* 
A few who still lingered, were seen crawling, half-burnt^ 
among the smoking ruins j and others, groaning under heaps 
of dead bodies, endeavoured in v\iu to extricate them- 
selve$ from the horrible destruction which surrounded thefij* * 
rou XXIV. NO* IS. B b 
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The corfusion and tumult which every where prevailed, was 
sull farther incrra'^ecl, when the boklicr«» received perniission to 
pilla/re the city. Soldiers, sutlers, gal ley-skives, and prostitutes, 
weie then seen eagerly running about tlic streets, ran‘'acking the 
deserted palace^, and carrj iuijf < ff whatever cosid gratify tlieic 
avarice. ‘ 8oino (ronlinuc*? the narrative) a^vered ^lemsclvcd 
‘ with stuffs richly worked with gokl j some were enveloped in 
‘ boiiuurul and cosily lurs, while others dressed themselves in 

* women’s and childieu’s pelisiM'S; and even the galUy-‘^laves 

• concealed tlicir r^lg^ under the most splendid court dresses 

® the rest crowdtcl into the cellar'', and, forcing open the doors, 
*■ drank the most luscious wines, and earried off an immense 
^ booty.’' 

The approach of night added new sorrows to tlie conHagra- 
lion, and the navrative contains the lollowuig dcsciiption of this 
dreadful scene. 

^ Penetrated by so many calamities, J hoped that the shades of 
Aight would cai>t a veil over the dreadful scene ; but they contribute 
ed, on thtt contrary, to rendvr the condvigratiou more visible. Tlie 
violence of the flames, wdiich extended iiom roith to south, and w'ere 
strangely agitated by the wind, pioduced the most awful appearance^ 
on a sky which was darkened by the thickest smoke. Nothing could 
equal tlie anguish which absoi'bcd fcvei> feeling heart, and which wa^ 
increased in the dead of the night, by tlie erks of the miserable vic¬ 
tims who w^e^e savagely murdered, or by the screams of the young 
females, wdio fled for protection to their weeping mothers, and whi)>0' 
ineflectual struggles tended only to inflame thi* passion of their vio¬ 
lators. To these dreadful groans and htart-rending cries, which 
every moment broke upon the ear, were added, the bowlings of the 
dogs, which, chained to the doors of the jialaccs, accordmg to the 
custom at Moscow, could not escape fr-om the fire whkh surrounded 
them. 

^ I flattered m3’self that sleep would for a while relea'^e me from 
these revolting scenes; but tlie most fiighttul recollections crowded 
upon me, and all the horrors of the evening again passed in review. 
My wearied senses seemed at last sinking into repose, when the light 
of a near and dreadful confl.igration, piercing into my room, sudden¬ 
ly awoke me. I thought that my room w'as a prey to the flames. Ifc 
Was no idle dream; for, when 1 approached the window, I saw that 
our quarters were on fire, and that the house in which I lodged, was 
in the utmost dcjriger. Sparks wxre thickly falling in our yard, and 
on the wooden roofs of our stables. I ran quickly to my landlord 
and his fnirily. Perceiving their danger, they had already Quitted 
their habitation, and had retired to u subteiranean vault, which af- 
ibrded them more secuiir}^ I found them with their servants all 
assembled there; nor could T prevail on them to leave it, for they 
dreaded our soldiers moie than the fire. The father was sitting on 
di# threshold oi ^ door^ aud appeared desirous of appeasing, by th«^ 
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sacrifice of his own life, the ferocity of those barbarians, who ad¬ 
vanced to insult his family. ; Two of his daugliters, pale, with dis’^iv- 
elled hair, and whose tears added to their beauty, disputed with 
him the honour of the martyrdom. I at length succeeded in snatch¬ 
ing them by violence frota their asylum, under which they would 
otherwise soon have been buried. * p. 210, 212. 

Tiic fuurtli corps liavin^- received orders to quit Moscow^ 
proceeded towards Peter's Row, where it encamped ; and here 
the author saw the wretched inhabit.mts taking tlioir departure 
from their mined habitations, to wander they knew notwhicher* 
He describes this afflicting spectacle in the following terms. 

‘ At th^t moment, about the dawn of day, 1 witnessed the most 
dreadful and the most afF<.cfing scenes which it is possible to con¬ 
ceive; n^imely, the unhappy inhabitants drawing upon some mean 
vehicles all that they hid been able to save from the conflagration. 
The soldiers, having rubbed them of their hoises, the men aud wo¬ 
men weie slowly and painfully dragging along these little carts, 
some of which contained an infirm mother, others a paralytic old 
man, and others the miserable wrecks of half-consumed furniture ; 
children, half naked, followed these Interesting groupcs. Affliction, 
to wliich their- age is commonly a stranger, w*as impressed even on 
their features; and, when die splJiers approached them, they ran 
cr)ing into the arms of their motliers. * p. 214. 

]Mv)s;c<>w continued burning for nearly four days; and al- 
tlioii<;h the rain loll in torrents, the whole French army was 
compcllccl to bivoiiack in the field*'. The btafflofllcers, placed 
round the cliatcaxtx^ where their generals resided, were quarter¬ 
ed in gardims, under grottos, (Jbiiu se pavilions, or green-houses ; 
wdiilst the hordes, lied under acacias, or linden trees, w^crc sepa¬ 
rated from each other by hedges or beds of flowers. The pic- 
liiresquo appearance of a camp thus distributed, was ^ill farther 
heightened by the singular costume of the troops, who, to avoid 
the inclemeiicy of the weather, had put ou all ihe diflerent na¬ 
tional dresses which used to be seen at Moscow, and ofhich gave 
such a brilliant variety to the public wulhs of that city. The 
army presented the appearance of a carnival; abundance reign¬ 
ed ill the camp; and the soldiers, though tliey were deluged with 
rain, and immersed in mud, found anqile consolation lor those 
inconvcnicncies in their good cheer, and in the traffick which 
they carried on with the plunder of Moscow’. Although they 
were strictly enjoined not to enter the city, they were continual¬ 
ly returning under various pretences to dig in the ruins of the 
Kremlin. Here they discovered entire magazine^, from which 
they drew a profusion of articles of evei y description ; so that the 
French camp resembled a great fair, at which each soUlier, con¬ 
verted into a merclmnt, oScred for sale the most valuable goo^sj 

Bb’i ^ 
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and although he had no house to shelter him from the inclemen- 
ry of the weather, he used at his table the finest china dishes, 
drank out of silver vases, and possessed in short every elegant 
and expensive article of hnury. 

But under all this show of artificial wealth, the French army 
soon began to feel the pressure of real want. Part of the Rus¬ 
sian troops, in evaciiadng Me^cf i , had fallcMi back towards 
Wladiniir ; but the gicater part having tlescended the Moskwa, 
on the road to Kijlouiiii, were stationed along the liver; and, 
in these positions, assisted by the peasantry, armed at the ex¬ 
pense of the landed proprietors, and by clouds of (''oss ick^, they 
OLset all the great roads—inltrccptcd the encniy% convoy-—liar- 
rassed his foiagei^—and thus forced him into cotuinii il battles, 
for the miserable supplies still afforded h\ the wasted country. 
U hese evils increased eveiy day, in firoportion to the distance 
from which subsistern'e h id to lie brou^lit. The cattle perished 
for want of forage; and though sugar, coffee, wine, and all such 
siip'aUnities were easily procured, the troops were in want c>f 
absolute necessaries. In lhi» critical smntioii, Bonaparte had 
recourse to ncgociaM’on. But this exp^'dient, so often practised 
with success, failed at last. The Russian geneials exactly coui- 

E rehended all the disadvantages of the enemy’s positron, and 
aving wasted their country, and burned their capital, they were 
resolved to await the issue of tliis desperate policy. Kv(T\ pa¬ 
cific overture being therefore steadily n'jected, F>onapaUc was 
at length compelled to issue his orders for the icticat on lh"‘ 
10th October. 

The departure of theFK'nch army fi om ^loscow, loadv‘(] witli 
spoil, is aptly compared by our antlior to that of the (»reek and 
Roman g^riuies from the ruins ol Troy or of Carthage The 
long files of enniages, in thice or four ranks, fiilecl with ilic 
booty which the soldieis had snatched from the flames, extend¬ 
ed for several leagues, while the train of camp followers was in¬ 
creased by a large proportion of Moscovitc peusanlrv and wo¬ 
men. The rear was closed by numerous waggons filled with 
tre^phies; among which were Turkish and Persian standards, 
torn from the vaulted roofs of the palaces of,the CVirs; and, 
lastly, followed the cek’brated cross of 8t Iw^an. For several 
days the retreat was conducted with little interruption. But 
when the French army approached the village of Malo-Jarosla- 
vit/, it was found to be occuj ied by the enemy, A desperate 
contest immediately coinmence<l; and though tlig French suc¬ 
ceeded in recoveries this important post, they were outflanked 
towards tlie close of the cngagen.cnt by the Russian^-, who were 
thu-. eiijibled to preoccupy the line of their retreat by Medguiu, 
Joukhnou, and Ebia, and U) force them upon the great road 
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Cif Smolensfco, over wliioli they hnd advanred, and wliich, })y 
the united ellbrts of both armies, was converted into a de‘5art, 
destitute both of footl and i-helter. IIcmo the army experienred 
all the miseries of cold and hun;>er. The horses perished in 
great numbers j and Ivagga-jfe and rtnrv iniiion waggons had, iu 
consequence, to be letL behind ; while i!,e llassian hi/ht cavalry^ 
joined occasionally by the infanti y and ‘irtiller\, clost’ly follow¬ 
ed, watching the favourable moment for an advaniai>;e nis at¬ 
tack. Hitherto, however, these various <vil^ v\ero ‘upported 
with singular patience and i es(>luti»/n. ihit thf* nrdfur ot the 
fcoldier was at length subdued by the excels of his nii-ery ; and^ 
in contern])lating his romplicmcd sidllrings, oiir author gives 
vent to Ills feelings in the 1 jilovviug strain of energetic do'^crip- 
tion. 

* (November Gih.) We marched towards Sirolensko wiih an 
ardour which redoubled our suength ; and, approaching D >iogho- 
boui, distant fiom that city only twenty leagues, t)ie thought that 
in three days we should reach the end of all our mi'-fonunfi?, tilied 
ns widi tliC most intoxicating j'^y ; when ‘■uddenly the atmo«;phere, 
vvhich had hithcito been so brilliant, was clouded by cold and det^se 
vapodrs. The sun, enveloped by the thickest mists, disappcaied 
from our »?ight; and the snow falling in large flakes, in an instant 
obscured the day, and confounded the earth with the sky. The 
wind, furiously blowing, howled dreadfully througli the foiesrs, and 
overwhelmed the firs, already bent down with the ice; w^hile the 
country around, as far as^the eye could reach, presented, unbre-ken, 
one w'hite and savage appearance. 

* I'hc soldiers, vainly struggling wdrii the snow and the wind 
which lushed upon them with the violence of a whirlwind, could no 
longer distinguish the road, and, falling into the diiclics w'hich bnr 
tiered it, theie found a grave. Others pressed on towatd> the end 
of their journey, scarcely able to drag thenasclvcs along, badly 
mounted, badly clotlied, with notliing to eat, nothing to di'nk, shi¬ 
vering with tlie cold, and groaning wltli pain. Becoming selfish 
through despair, tjiey afforded neither iuccoiit, nor even one glance 

pity to Uiose who, exhausted by fatigue and disease, expjied a- 
T^und them, flow many unfortunate beii gs, on that c»readlul da)% 
dying of cold and famine, struggled hard vith the agonies of death! 
We heard some of them faintly bidding their last adieu to their 
friends and comrades... Others, as they drew their last breath, pro¬ 
nounced the name of their mothers, their wives, their native coun¬ 
try, which they were never more to see. The rigour the frost 
soon seized on their benumbed limbs, and penetrated through the 
whole frame. Stretched on the road, we could distinguish only the 
heaps of snow which covered then, and v’hich, at almost every 
step, formed little undulations like so many graves. At the same 
time, vast flights of ravens, abandoning the plain to take refuge in 
the neighbouring £bresls> croaked mournfully a« they passed over 
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cur hca<?s; and troops of dogs, which had followed us from Mos* 
cow, and lived solely on our niarglcd remaiiif, howled around U3» 
as if they would hasten the period wlien we were to become their 
prey. 

‘ From that day the army lost its courage and i^s military atti¬ 
tude. The soldier no Irngcr obeyed his oiheer. The officer sepa* 
rated himself from his general. The regiments, disbanded, maiched 
in disorder. Searching for food, they spread themselves over the 
plain, burning and pillaging whatever fell in tiieir way. T/ie hors¬ 
es fell hjr thousands. The cannon and the waggons vhich had been 
abandoned, served onl) to obstiuct the w’ay. No sooner had the 
coldiers separated iroiu the ranks, than they weie assailtd by a po¬ 
pulation eager to jvinge the Jinnors of which it had hern the vio- 
tiro. The Cossatk came to the succour of the peasants, and ditve 
back to the great read, already filled with the dying and the dead, 
those of the followers who escaped from the carnage made among 
them. ’ p, 

Wlien the fourth corps arrived at DoroghobouY, they found 
the houses burnt by the troops who had preceded them. The 
magazines were [)ijJagod ; and the br.indy, vhich would have 
revived the fainting soldier, w’as pouicd into the streets. The 
road liad also become so slippery, tliat tlie exhausted cattle could 
no longer draw cither the carm.ui or the baggage ; great part of 
W'hich was ol ncces^Ily abandoned. But it vvas at the passage 
of the river VVoj), which took jdacc on the 9 th, that the coijis 
of the Vhceroy sufibred the severest losses. A detaclinieut of 
engineers had bten sent iurwaril the day before to construct a 
bridge lor the passage of the tioops. 'i'lie bridge, however, af¬ 
ter being nearly fini>hed, was suddonU carried off by the swell¬ 
ing ol the water during the night; and when the \ keroy and 
the main body arrived, they found, to their a-»!onisIyuent and 
consternation, the army and the baggngc tanged along the banl%«5 
of the riven-. In this criiical situation, without the means of 
escape, the Cossacks advanced in great numbers to harass the 
flying enemy; the 1‘iring between them and the sharp“sho{)ters 
w'us alicady heard; aiul it was only ly the well directed allatk 
of some chosen troops that they weie iinally re})ulscd. Colonel 
DclLiiui being oiderrd to place himself at the head of' the guard, 
and to set an example of intrepidity by crcssnig the ford, ad¬ 
vanced, with the water reaching to his waist, and made Ins way 
through the accumulated ice at the head of the grenadiers, Tlio 
Viceroy followed with his whole staff, and some W'aggons and 
artiJiery were also safely got over. But the cannon continually 
passing over the same track, formed ruts so deep that it was 
ibiind impossible to draw them out; and the only accc'ssible ford 
l«}ing ilius choked up, about lOO pieces ef artilJtry were here 
^^^nioned, bc&idca a great numlpcr of ammunition and provi- 
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«ion waggons, and carriages of every description, wliich, as 
^oon as they were reh'nquUhcd by their owners were plundered 
by the troops. In these circumstanas, the aLirm was general,, 
more ‘cspcciall*^ among die camp followers on the opposite side 
of the river, chiefly consisting of the sick and wounded soldiers, 
whose /eebJe attempts to oross, presenterl a most distressing spec¬ 
tacle. ^ The cnes of those (observes our author) who were 
‘ passing the ford ; the consternation of others who were pre- 
‘ paring to descend, mid whom, w^ffe iheir Iiorscf, we every 
‘ moment saw civerwhelmed by the current; the tiespair of tJic 
^ wo?nen^ the shrieks of the children, and the ttrror even of 

• the soldiers, rendered this passage a scene liorrible, that the 
< very rtcoJlection of it, yet tcrrif.es those wdio witnessed it. * 

The troops who succeeded in^cros'-ing the river, had scarcely 
begun to proceed on their marcli, when tlie feeble ami disordei- 
Iv throng on the opposite shore were owrwhelmed by a general 
iUtackof the enemy'b cavalry. Tiic Cossacks weie seen .slmring 
the bloody spoils of their miserable captives, whom they fre¬ 
quently «^tript naked, and left to pei ish miserably on the snow. 
^?oV were tiio^c wdio escaped across the river in a nmch more 
enviable condition. The vve.i»^hcr had now become dreadful; 
and the army liad frequently to encamp in the open oir, closely 
j)nisued by the enemy, against whose hai'assing attacks, tliere 
was neither cavalry nor artillei^ to oppo.se. * llie soldier.-., 
{the narrative 'Continues), * without slices, and almost without 

* clothes, were oufecblcd by fatigue and famine, bitting on 

* their knapsacks, they slept on their knees. iVom this bc- 

♦ numbing posture, they only rose to broil some slices of horse 
^ flesh, oi* to melt some pieces oi'ice. Often they had no woo<k 
^ and to make their fires, they destroyed the houses in wlikh 

* tlie generals lodged; sometimes, therefore, w'hen wc awmke 
■* in the morning, the villa^^ wliich we had seen the night be- 
‘ fore, had disappeared, and towns, which to-day were untcucli- 

♦ ed, wokld form on the morrow' one vast conflagration ’ 

'I'hc army was now only two days march fioui Smolcnsko, 
where, according to tlie gv.*neral belief ample supplies were in 
istorc for their refreshment, and where the hax’asscd soldier al¬ 
ready pleased himself with the anticipation of abundance and 
repose. But it was soon found, that at'lSmolensko the "-tock of 
provisions was nearly exhausted; and the distribuLioii which 
took place was so diLitoiy't that the magazines were at len^tli 
pillaged by the famished and impatient aiultiuuiis, vho tliui 
revc'llcd for a time in all the licci se of abundance. Here alsti 
Bonaparte learnt, that the road to Krasnoi, whicl. was tlk? next 
town in the line of his retreat, wa- occupied by the liiissian ar¬ 
my under Ku^usoflj who having deibatcd the corp> of Berraguay 
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cl’Hillicrs, had thus succeeded in throwing himself into the real* 
of Siie grand French army. Alarmed by this intelligence, he 
called a grand military council of all the generals of division 
and the marshals of the cm})ire; and, at the close of tlicii deli¬ 
berations, he himself depaitcd, accompanied by his chasseurs 
and the Polish lancers of the guard. In the course of his 
march, he encountered tlie Russian general, ihroitgli whose 
army he made his way, after a bloody combat, in which he was 
exposed to great pej-soiial hazard. The fourth corps, which 
set out next day, w^as exposed to similar peril*?, and was only 
iiaved from utter destruction by the judicious maiueuvrcs of the 
"Viceroy, which enabled it to escape from the enemy durin^ the 
night. The following allecting description is given by t ur an- 
thor, of the condition to wdiich it it was reduced during the 
march from Srnolensko. 

‘ Marching from Srnolensko, a spectacle the most horrible 
piesentcd to gur view. From that point till we ariivcu at a wretch¬ 
ed ruined hamlet, at the cli'^tance of aboul three leagues, tl^e road 
was entirely covered w'ith c^mnon and an)i(*uniiion-wai>pons, vlicli 
they had scarce time to spike, or to blow up. Fh)ii>es in the agonies 
of death were seen at every step; and sometimes wliole teams, sink¬ 
ing under their labours, fel) together. All the defiles whicli the car- 
jiages could not pass, w^ere filled with muskets, helmets, and bicast- 
platcs. Trunks bmken open, portmanteaus t(jin to pieces, and j? ir- 
ments of eveiy kind W'erc scaiteied f)vei the valley. At every httk 
distance, we met wnth trees, at the foot of which the soldieis had aU 
tempted to light a file, but the poor wretches had perished ere they 
could accomplish tlieir object. We saw them stretched by ao/ens 
siround tire green blanches which they had vainly endeavoured to 
Icindle; and so numerous were the bodies, that they would liave ob- 
fctructed the road, had not the soldiers been often employed in throw¬ 
ing them into the ditches and the ruts. * p. 327. 

• We can scarcely imagine a picture more depk*mble than the bi¬ 
vouac of the staff. Twenty-^one officers, confounded with ab many 
servants, had crept together round a little lire, under an execrable 
cart-house scarcely covered. Rdiind tliem weic the horstsianged 
In a circle, that they might be some delence against the violence of 
the wind, which blew with fury. The sm(»ke was so thick that w^e 
could bcarcely see the figures those wdio were close to the firi*, and 
w^ho were employed in blowing the coals on which tliey cooked iheir 
food. The rest, wrapped in their pelisses or their cloaks, lay one 
upon another, as some protection from the cold ; nor did they stir, 
except to abuse those w'ho trod upon them as they passed, or to rail 

the horses, which kicked whenever a spark fell on their coats. * 
jj. 329. 

The fourth corps liaving effected its junction with the troops 
tmder Napoleon, a desperate attack was made on the Rusrjan 
l^osition, for the purpose of relieving the first and third corps, 
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on their march from Smolcnsko; and, after an obstinate and 
bloody action, the wrecks of the (iifferent corps being reunite<l 
in the vicinity of Krasnoi, it was determined to proceed with 
all possible expedition to the Berezimi, for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting the jiuittion of the Russian armies under Admiral 
Tschikakolf and Cloncral Wittgenstein, then on their march 
from Valhynia aiul the Dwina, to seize tlie bridge of Borisov, 
and there to dispute with the retreating enemy the passage of 
the river. After a march of several days, during w liich tlie army 
was exposed to all the evils which cold aiul famine could inflict; 
it was found, on approaching the Beresina, that the bridge of Uo 
risov w^as destroyed, and that the tipposite slioi’e, at every point 
where a passage could be attempted, was lined wnth the Russian 
troops. In this critical situation, Napoleon, over fertile in re- 
bonic''s, contrived, by one of tha^e singular mana*uvres w'hich 
class him am^^ng the first masters of the art of war, to construct, 
notwithstanding rhe utrn *stoj^positi m of the Russians, two bridg¬ 
es, over whic;* his army proceeded to pass without titrilier mol^'st- 
iition. Out author gives a friglitlul description of the mixture of 
dili'crent nations whicli now crov\ded tlie banks ot tie’ river. CJtr- 
manh, Polandrrs, Italians, Spaniards, Croats, P^irtuguesc and 
IVt 'leh—-all pale, emaciated, dying with hunger and c(>Jd, bar¬ 
ing nothing to defend thciiisebcs from the lucleineiicy (.if tlie 
season but tattered peli‘-seb, and shecp-skiiis half burnt, were 
all mi^'gled together, disputing and cjuarrelling with each other 
in their various lamguages, and fiecpienily uttering iho most 
mournful lamentations :—Finally, the oflicers, and even the ge- 
ncr ds, wTapped up in p. Iisscs covered with dirt and fjith, con¬ 
founded with the soldiers, and abusing those* who pressed u{)- 
on them, or who braved their authority, formixl a scene of 
strange confusion, t»f wliich no description could convey the 
image. Although there were two b^'dge^, one for car¬ 
riages, and the other for foot soldiers, the passage was so com¬ 
pletely choked up, that it was impossible mo\e; and to add 
to the confusion, the bridge for th(' cavalry and carriages at 
length broke down. Then ensued a frightful eouieinion between 
the foot soldiers and tlic liorscmcn. Numbers perished by the 
hands of their comrades, or were snftbcatod at the head of the 
bridge; and the dead bodies of men and hovaes so chokt*d up 
every avenue, that it was necessary to climb over heaps of car¬ 
cases to arrive at the river. Some who wore buried in these 
licaps, and still breathed, stniggling with the agonies of death, 
caught hold of their coinj)anion- who were inarclving over them. 
But they, in order to disengage themselves, kicked with vio^ 
lence, and trampled down, without remorse, those wlio opposed 
their passage. The enemy in t le mean time advancing at 9 B 
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points, the rcar-^uard at length found it necessary to pass th# 
bridge, which, to prevent the pursuit of the Russians, they 
were obliged hastily to burn, leaving more than 20,000 skk and 
wounded to the mercy of .the enemy, 200 pieces of cannon, with 
all the baggage of the two corps which had lately joined from 
the D^ina* 

The march from the Berosina presents a repetition of calami¬ 
ties similar to those already dt'scribed. The army was still far¬ 
ther w’asted by cold and fiininc. All its baggigc, artillery, and 
equipage of every sort, was left behind. Even the military 
chest, containing about five millions of crowns, was abandoned 
to pillage ; and of the 400,000 warriors who, in June, crossed 
the Nicnien, to fix for ever the destinies of Russia, a few mi¬ 
serable strairglcrs only remained. The Viceroy, when lie ar¬ 
rived at Marit nwerdcr, found, that out of 48,000 soldiers who 
entered Poland, he could only muster about 800, most of whom 
were wounded. 

Such was the termination of this memorable expedition. And 
altbougli we may lament the srenes of misery which it produced, 
we must nevertheless rejoice in the clesiruction of that vast army, 
which had, for so long a period, trampled on the independence 
of Europe, and which seemed, at length, only to exist for the 
purposes of tyranny and mischief Ceneraiiy speaking, indeed, 
we have no great liking to the existence of great armies ; since, 
by its very constitution, an army seems to be tlic natural instru¬ 
ment ot violence and injustice. A thoroujjjh-brcd soldier is the 
mere creature of command. Mi-? warrant is, in all cases, the 
order of his superior, to whose view's be blindly conforms, how¬ 
ever adverse tlicy may be to tlie peace ami happiness of society; 
while the occupations in which he is engaged liavc a natural ten¬ 
dency to produce, in the lower orders, a disdain and impatience 
of peaceful industry—in the higher, a revtless and turbulent ani- 
hi'lion—and in both, a brutal contempt for the comfort and the 
feelings of every otli^r description of men. To maintain a large 
cla»s of men with such habiti?, i*-, we think, unsafe and very in¬ 
expedient, since it is in reality providing all tlie necessary mate- 
riuls nut of whicli a new system of tyranny may be built: And, 
however circumstancts may justify, and even iin|>eriously require, 
the maintenance of large armies, it should never be forgotten, 
lhat a military force is a dangerous in.strumcnt, and decidedly 
unfavourable, we think, to the progress of social improvement. 

If the peace of the world is again to be sacrificed to the gra- 
t-ification of individual ambition ;—if, as we have learned to fear 
tflnce this sheet w'as sent to the pre-^s, the little gleam of tranquil- 
with which we have been mocked is about to be swallowed 
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trp in tiie returninfr clond of war;—if Liood is ngain to 
and devastation to spread over the fairest portion of the civilii!-. 
ed world, it is to the unhappy difliislon niul prevalenceW the 
Tnilitary character that we shall be indebted lor this dreadful 
catastrophe. It because I’Vance had bt'cotne a great liarrack 
of discontented soldiers, languishing in inaction, and eager far 
pillage and promotion^—because lier intrigues and her conrjnestn^ 
her conscriptions anej htr legions of honour, had eccustoincd the 
predominant jiart of her population to the deeper and more atu*- 
matiiig game of war, with its hazards and its triumphs, Us 
asters and glories, and estranged their heai'K from the natunil 
feelings and tiiilies of reasonable beings,—thc\ I^ave ilt>ckod 
anew to the bhjody and dazzling standard of a leader who has 
no j^retoxt lor raiding it but liis own personal agiz:randi‘>omcnt, 
nor any allurements to lK*)d out but to the sanguinary and un¬ 
principled ambition of military adventurers. It is sRkeniiJig to 
be obliged to look again upon siicli scehes; and to think that 
this new harvest of calamity and dcsohition has been prepared 
by tlic busy and eager hands of those who Jire to reap it. Franee 
is not misled now by any sT»]cndid illusion of liberty or virtue: 
iShe invites disorder and desj oti5»m with lior ryes open; and 
openly protlaims war again*‘i the inde|‘>endencc of her neigh¬ 
bours, witiiout any other pretext than the gratification of her own 
inordmate vanity and ambition.—Sudi li.mgs nmko one dc'^poir 
of the fortunes of mankind—and ooubt whether the spccits be 
worthy of any'' thing better than the servitude to which if scenic 
destined* 

If we in this country could remain mere spcclah rs of tlif 
tragic scenes that seem to he opaiing around us, we miglu 
shudder at their atrocities in comparative comfort. Hut, alas! 
wpare destined, as usual, to be the fir^t ni the contest, and the last 
that get out of it. We shall have our property-tax i ec^n h U*d, and 
our trade once more ruined ;—we shall ha\c loans art! *'xpotii- 
tions, and bloody and barren victories.—and boastings and dibcon- 
tenls—and new uudbrms and issues of ftiprecuited paper. 
shall alienate I rebind by our intolerance, anti provoke America 
by our insolence;—and tnickle to both when it is too late te? 
serve our purpose. We shall '«ubsiciize and be U'trayed—and 
■coalesce and be deserted j—lose cliiiracter by pursuing objecU 
of our own, and be cheated out of our fair wiarc of tljc advai^i- 
tflges we have contributed to gain ;—till, alter font or five Nc'arf; 
war, if we should be able to stand it so long, wc .••hall haveom- 
traded two Imndrcd millions of new debt, and sJuiJl find it ab- 
£olui( ly impossible to go om 

This is a desponding view, it may be said, oT our situation 
3 lid our prospects j—unci accidents, no doubt, may occur, lu 
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tnalsO thorn hotter. But if B niaparte is callod to the empire of 
Franco hj the voice of the nation, and if our • flairs are to bo ma*» 
riaj^ed as they have been managed for the greatest fuirt of tlielast 
twenty\cars, we do think it the natural as d almost the inevitable 
result of the position in which we are placed. Who can rely again 
on such a coalition as that which dictal<*d the peace of Pans? or 
who could expect even Irom it, the same triumphant result with 
winch an exiraordiuau combination of cimimstances then re- 


wan ed its eflorts ? I'he armies of France have been recruited 


since that exlraordiiiaiy campaign, by the return of innmner- 
able veterans Irom the prisons of Russia and England; while the 
resources of the hostile powers ha\e been exhausted b^ the ]< ng 
struggle in which they prevailed. Their injusfice to Poland, t'^ 
Saxony, to Genoa, h.uo jdaiitod the seeds of weakness and re¬ 
venge in the viral parts of the system j and probably laid the 
foundations of a deerier and more fatal disunion. Wiio will 
answer for Austria, between her jealousy of Russia and Prussia, 
and lier family connexion with Napoleon f What reliance can 
now l)e placed on the Ciown Prince of Sw^eden, or on tliotp 
who remember the bnn.ing of Copenhagen ? Will tlie love of 
Ferdinand again rouzc the Sj^anish peojdc to arms—or the 
hopes of liberty animate the republicans of Holland to contend 
Ibr their new' monarch ? Finally, w'ill any man saj that we can 
uflbrd to jwy twenty unllious of additional taxes, — or that we cau 
go on many years in active hostility against such a foe, without 
being called on to pay them ? 

All this may be a vain alarm : But we do not flatter ourselves 
that it is so. We know nothing, to be sure, as yet, but tliat 
lionapaile has entered Lyons; and that the brother of 
XVIII- ha^ retired bef *rt' him, apparently without firing a shot. 
'Fliis we think, however, is enough; and we sec no reason now' 
to expect that any eflectiial stand will be made tor the Bourbons 
m any part of France. The i eturn of Bonaparte to the sovereign¬ 
ty, however—his restoration by the unanimous act of the army,—^ 
must be the signal for general war; and, with our present tem¬ 
per, and our present rulers, it is impossible that we should fail 
to be the first and the most rancorous of those win) engage in 
it. To the consequences of such a war vve confess we cannot 
look forward witliout consternation and anguish. Nor do we 
,‘jee how we can be relieved, except by*the death of B^maparte, 
or by the still more unlikely event of our ado])ting a wise, cau¬ 
tious, and temperate policy, in this new crisis of the civillA'Ct 
world. 
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have hero a little v<duinc, which may he fairly regarded 

as a prodigy in this nge of qurirto ballads, romances, he¬ 
roics, and sentimental slhiplicity. It is by far the best and 
most brilliant imitation of Pope that has appeared since the time 
of that great w riter; wdth all his point, polish, and nicoly-ba- 
lanced versification, as well as his sarcasm and witty malice — 
deficient, indeed, in the strong sense and compvesfcod reasoning 
by which he is sometimes distinguished, and a great dcil too 
long for a w*ork without incident or pas^^ion—bur possessing all 
the brightness and ckgance ami vivac‘it> of his Jigiiter and more 
exquisite productions—and almost entitled, if it were not for 
its injudicious difliisenoss and the defect of its nuicliinery, to take 
its place by the side of the Pape of the Lock. It is a poem, un¬ 
fortunately, of not less than three thousand verses—a cou}[)!cto 
drawing'room Epic in short, but pruned and polished with the 
most laborious nicety, and scarcely presenting, we will venture 
to say, in the course of nine books, as many flagrant viida- 
lions of euphony and the rules of harmonious cadence. The 
poem is iisrhercd in by a preface* extending 'o sixty pages—the 
greatest part of wdiich are talcen up in an endeavour to account 
for that peculiar fashion of our present poetical taste which our 
author fimh so uncongenial witli the plan and execution of lus 
work. Eor this purpose, he has recourse to a very subtle theo¬ 
ry, which, as sometimes luipj'cns with this mode of demon¬ 
stration, is no less ingenious ihui unsatisfactory. 

He thinks he has discovered, that ‘ the fashion of our poetic taste 
and the fiuhion of our general manners, exhibitt at present, a con- 
trast wduch the philosophic observer of the varieties of human judg¬ 
ment and caprice cannot fail to remark. If an cstimite of our na¬ 
tional character were to he formed in our dra^ringrooms, and in tho.s'c 
places of promiscuous resort winch are ^tIIl even a litt e more public 
than the most crowded of onr private saloons, we should unquestion¬ 
ably, * he says, * be coiibidered us a people of the gay —or at least, 
since our efforLs to be gay are not ahva;ys very happy, :is a people 
of determined lovers of gaiety. But if it were on tht prevailing 
poetry of the time that ihe estimite were to be founded, there cau 
be little doubt that we should be characteiized as a far more serious 
generation than the gentlemen in buckram, and the ladies in hoops 
and stomachers* wh(» preceded us at the distance of more than a 
century. * p. xi. Pief. 

JNow, we must confess, that this obvious contrast of oiir poetry 
and our manners, had entirely escaped our not ce—anrl thac 
even after his confident assertion I ad a little stagi,ercd our con- 
vietjpu—aivd we had begun to suspect that wo utight have ovov- 
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]t)ok(cl wlhit nil the world besides had acknowledged, we have 
not ken nbio to recognize the truth of his repri'senration. We 
will ix't deny iliat seiiousness, or rallu^r powerful emotion is a pro- 
doninnnf characteriMic of the popular jK)clry of the present 
d;iy—but we ire m) f^r f o i iidiuiLting that gaiety is the peculiar 
distincti )n of modern Enjlisl) st»ciety, that we should not iK’si- 
talc to give it quite an op])v)site character—am! to nmintaiu, that 
now, weii as in former turn s, a plain and j)alf>able analogy 
may l>o (li'.coveied between the character of nunneris and socic- 
t\\ and the p(;culi'irilies ofiioctic taste, and that their reciprocal 
influeuce might be traced in a manner somewhat more intelli¬ 
gible than our author^s hypothesis, that they operate ctii each other 
by coulraric's, and tfiat the more gay and brilliant our conversa¬ 
tion is, the more solemn our poetry is likely to become. 

It would certainly require a good deal fd iirgumcnt to convince 
us that the poetry ol a warlike nation would not bear a niariial cha- 
—that volupiuout* manners would not l>e marked by the 
poetry of love and wine—or that the traces of dark superstition, 
or furious enthusiasm, would not he seen in the songs of a race 
who^e character they formed.—On the very same principles, how¬ 
ever, we must conclude that the popular poetry of a lively na¬ 
tion will be animated and gay, and that of a morose and austere 
genertition sok^mn and stately. We really caiUKit persuade our- 
i.elves therefore to adopt the ingenious theory which is here laid 
before U’j: — But neither can we admit the assumption in point 
of fact, on which it is mainly founded. S) far from consider¬ 
ing our society as distinguished by extraordinary gaiety, wc do 
think that it never w^as characterized by a more sober, level, and 
cq'iablo tone than it exliibits in the present times. An age of 
refinement, indeed, and of great attainments in luxury, will al¬ 
ways be distinguished rather by a fastidious soliricty, than an 
exuberant gaiety of tone : and our very advancements in polite¬ 
ness, have an undeniable tendency toj repress all that extrava¬ 
gance of mirth, or indidgcncc of iiiunour, which, at an earlier 
period, give a more variegated and amufing aspect to society. 
The end of our refinements, in short, has been to disabuse iis 
of many mistakes, and cure u& of many affectations—to miike 
smart talking and pretensions to wit and vivacity rather vulgar 
accomplidimerits, and to restore our original English taste for 
honest, manly good sense, and something of a cold and contempt 
tuous severity of judgment. Artificial spirits, and mere frivolous 
glitter, we believe, were never so little in request among us’. 
Aristocratic distinctions too, have been robbed of much of their 
importance, by the growing claims of opulence and respect abir 
iity -and talents can no kngcr command gc’tcral admiratiw. 
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but by tbcir union with some decree of integrity and moral 
worth. Even the eccentricities of real genius are now looked 
upon with a very jealous eye; and the ii/lmiration it calls forth, 
seldom extends so far as to overlook these disagreeable accocjt- 
paniments. 

Now, the great characteristic of such a state of society is 
an excessive intolerance of every thing that does not haniio* 
Tilze with the prescnl)ed canons of etiquette and decorirm, or 
notably exceeds the nvemge rate of spirits or uiidor'^taiidinj; 
which every one is supposed capable of rtachii: r. Every exu¬ 
berance of humour or gaiety is, therefore, instandy repix^^^ed by 
the fear of transgressing these bounds, and becoming the object 
of ridicule, or the means of mortification. Wit is cramped,— 
satire is moderated,—the pruriency of imagination restrained;— 
and every thing flattened down to a smooth surface of dK'fistancr r 
—till society, according^ to Sterne’s simile, comes to resemble 
nothing so much as a worn-out coin, uniformly shining and |h>- 
lished, but without legend or buperscriptioii, or any prominen¬ 
cy to hurt or to di<Unguisli. 

That our author should have fallen into the mistake of applj^- 
ing the epithet grax^ to ‘ the gcLitlemeri in buckram, and tie 
liidit:s in hwips and stomachers, who precedetl us at the distance 
of more than a century,' is no less extraonlinary than tlie in¬ 
accuracy of his observations on the character of their groat- 
grandcliildren. Nothing, indeed, can he more undefined than 
the period to which be alludes- But we cannot tiiink either the 
rcigii of Charles 11., or of Queen Anne,—the ages of Rochester 
and Bolingbroke,—ofCiingreve, Dryden, and Prior—very just¬ 
ly represented as the age of formality and de<*oruui. The author 
maintains indeed, that these were the manners cjf courtiers only^ ' 
and that the body of the people was as solemn and serious as 
he lias represented them. la this question, however, we have 
nothing to do but with tlmt part of tlie people that read poe¬ 
try ; and we conceive it to be plain, that llie goneratiem wnicli 
ncglecled Milton, and extolled Congreve and Wycherly, could ^ 
not be a very grave generation, hot us hear ilie author’s own 
detence, however—in which there are more things hazarded 
than we liave yet noticed. 

* When, however, * he olwerves, ‘ education in its intellect" 

Hal sense, of all that useful and elegant in art and science, is 
widely diffused, ami the light graces of converbatiou are no longer 
confined to courts, and the fiequeuters of couits, there is no longer 
the same object of ambition in the happy artificial seiubl'ince of 
them, since little would be gained by appearing to b.' such mul¬ 
titudes are. In these circuniatanccs, therefore, tlie po(‘t, as eager 

before to be prominently coii.spi';uous, is vciy r.utvu'aily led to 
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sumo a tllfTcrcnt character. The ^aij and hrilllaht are no longer the 
colours oi* a higher region in which it seems glorious to him to glit¬ 
ter;—they are only the common element in which all around him 
appear to move. He 77/fisi be distinguished; and he feels tliat he 
is then rmst distinguished IVcisn the lively t^llkcrs of prose around 
him, when his poetry is marked by solemnity of subject, and state¬ 
liness of emphasis. It is a natural [)rtjudicc to sUppo.^e, that a work 
of art so elaborate, must be essentially opposite to what is familiar, 
and seemingly spontaneous ;—and the more generally brilliant con¬ 
versation may be, the more solemn, tliertfore, I conceive, in such 
a case, is poetry likely to hi come. * Pref. p. viii. 

Now, without speaking of the absurdity of considering poetry, 
at any period, as the ‘ artificial semblance ’ of the ‘ graces of 
conversation, ’ or the inaccuracy of supposing that ‘ a work of 
elaborate art must be essentially opposite to what is familiar and 
‘Fccmingly fepontaneous ; ’ wc can by no means agree with him 
in conjecturing, that the poets of this or of any other period are 
indebted for their ‘ conspicuousncv'.s ’ to any such profound spe¬ 
culation on the pr(‘vailing temper and habits of the times in 
which they live ; and 9till less that, even if (bey were, they would 
have come to the subtle conclusion, that the doses they admi- 
TiiderecI, must, in order to be palatable, be all antidotes and 
alteratives to prevailing tastes, and must carefully be kept clear 
of any as'^imilation in character or complexion. This mode of 
courting favour by opposition, is not, we conceive, tlic most 
likely to be successful; and we are surprised to hear our author 
recommendirig it, considering how’ sensible he appears to be, in 
another pari of his Preface, (»f the misfortune of liis own com¬ 
position not harmonizing with prevailing taste, and the pains 
he takes to apologize for its singularity. 

After some farther observations, lie pro^’ceds to divide mo¬ 
dern poetry into two clas^e*', the ‘ ballad ’ and the ^ serion-? 

descriptive;’ but when he got s on to cmi ider th-^ ballad stylo 
as the most pcpular, in this alnu'" t ('cc^udve rtign of il»e graver 
mu&es, he sindy forgets that In* has before n> *d ' the poet of 
the present day find it ncees^iny to olslieguidi by ‘ sC’- 

Icninity of subject, ’ and ‘ statelinrsj mi rutplueis;’ neither of 
which arc certainly the distinguidiing fearnn'. • f this mo>t po¬ 
pular style of modern poetiy. He liov\fvci, some very 

sensible remarks on the dangers of tiiis sort of writing. 

‘ The great and certain evil of the ^’‘yle, ia th^ facility of passing 
Burrent impei fections, which, in any other 'i|jeciefi (S or nipodiion, 
the poet would be under the necessity of correcting. H<>w many 
harsh or feeble lines,—how manv <kscord.mt images are aurjai''ed 
by him, because he remembers the Norfolk Tiaged}, or CiiCvy 
Chase, and relies on the remembrance ( f them by Ins readers. The 
most u'seful of all lessens which a poet or a writer of any kind cast 
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receive, are lh'>se whicli he derives from his own mind durln:^ the 
process of steadily correcting wliat is impertect- Every fault which 
U thus removed, prevents many faults ol future composition ; and he 
who too reidily allows a blemish to rem lin in the confidence of its 
being overlooked, is not merely deprived of the benefit of this salu^* 
t-iry self-correction, but will learn to become gradually more and 
ni jre self-indulgent. It is not in the esorclsm of vices of style, as in 
exorcism of a different kind, in which the banishment of a single 
devil might be the introduction of many worse. But if one fault of 
which an author is conscious is suffered to retain its place, a whole 
legion will soon be there, and the end of that man wijl be worse 
than the beginning ;—liis works will be less esteemed, because they 
w'ill truly be less worthy of esteem.' Pref. p. xxii. 

'Fbcre are aKo svime very good remarks on the class of mo¬ 
dern poetry, which our author designates by the title of the 
^ Serious lie^-'criprive, * and which he appears to think has attniu- 
od to a degree of excellence which we should perhaps be 
iy disposed to allow: and towards the close of his lucubr-iUons, 
lie comes to siy a few words of hiinseir and his undertaking, the 
■»uccess of w'hiclj he anticipate^j with cemsidcrabie misgivings,— 
tiri'^ing partly from ‘ »he probable influence of former ii ibits ol 
poetic reading of a dilferenl kind,'—and partly also, no doubt, 
frv)iu liis difjiaenco of its intrinsic nients. As his report of his 
own tloings, however, will scarcely he admissible evidence witu 
our loaders, we shall venture at once to state what we know of 
them from our own observation. 

The poem being designed for Ji ‘ fight and ])]'i\fal F-pic, ’ llm 
author has aV^oided encumbering it w ith a mnlutuilr of agent-; 
ov events. Indeed, the epopee i- sliigulirly si’uple and iricoin- 
piicated, and partakes of few of the presc)it>ed ingrjdient> foi 
Miat sort of composition ; involving no more than two clrirjc- 
* Ms, one a woman, and the other one of lhost‘ ecp^hocaJ pei- 
.^>nages called genii;—and on this poor unas'<itted female dc- 
\i)lv<‘s the task, ce»'tainly not unwoithy of a lioroine, of sust lin¬ 
ing the weight of a long poem of t'cvcral hundred pages. Our 
reader--’ compassion for hei* Atkintean office may, how'ever, be 
diminished, Avhen thev lc*arn that her avocations are !i»)t uumer- 
ouH, nor, to a laily, pcrhtips extreincK ili-ngieeable,—her prin¬ 
cipal ^'mploynient consisting in iaJkin^^ and that, too, on asubjitL 
on which every lidy is t loqoent--heiseif; for our author in i! es 
JL most Cvipituis Use of the latter alternative of tlie old license, 
‘ aiit agitur res in srenis aul acta 7(J't}tnii* And ac<*orthng- 
ly the whole string ol sie« 4 Cs, captures, coiKjiie-ts, Hvalne.'‘,> 
and sacrihf 0 -, ^cc. necess.jry to the constitulion ol an 

Lpic, and winch, in the more po dcroiis snecmv'iis of the art, 
have lioen for tlie most )v,ui ^.icta In •-cenis, ’ me heie 
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ed, by o^r auLboi’s admirable arrangement, in an easy and col^ 
kxiiiial intenhango of chit-ebat: a mode as much more in haf- 
mnii\ uitb tfic lii>lit cibereal cbarict»*r r)f bis woik, sitispraise- 
wortbv for it< ecoiioniv of ]7aiids, arxl ibr saving an immense 
deal of snperf1u(JU-< biisde arid furnioil inseparable from the pre¬ 
sentation of retii'l (verit-s. V\ e must bt' excused, however, if, 
without detailing at second liand a]J that our fluent l)croinc nar- 
ratc's of borseir, we contcaif ourstKes with ^ivin^ some little ac- 
c<>upt <7f wliat die doe, nernedinuly under unr insj)cction ; and 
a^ this is comparative!) liUlo, our reflation will be proportion- 
ablv biief. ♦ 

Tlje Moiy cIcK's not commence till the second chVision of the 
pi (*m ; tb(‘ piirt inj:; reserved as a orii^^nlus for tlic 

))()('{, where be indiiliies, without lesira'iit, the d< iir c^elight oi 
expali itin^ on himself, and on that object which affpeai-^ to 
lifdd lilt nt \t place in hi^ estnnation—v\oUian. The second ])ait 
di^scoMa** to us Z''[)h\ra, just retinned at day-hw‘ak from an 
evening paity ; moMilied at having been eclipsed by the charm> 
of a late-anivine uval ; and weighmi: in her bosom ll)e plea- 
svnv's of‘a coc^uette’s lite ac'^aiii'^t the endle'*s inqnutudcs and dis- 
appoiiUmenls witl) winch it e aUimded. The latter, she finds, 
vastly prepomierate ; and j ist as she has passed a solemn vow ot 
abjination of eocjuetrv, a peison cillcd the Cienuis of (’oqiictry 
descends to support his totteiragaullunity. lie pardons In'* Ian 
vassal’s hasty ahjuiation ; and. by dint of flattery, and persua¬ 
sive blandisliments, wins Iht ba^*k to h(*r pristine ailegiancca 
^Vith true feminine cunositv, she implores tht deity to make use 
of Ins omniscient laenlties in cbxdosing to her all the conquests 
fovljithhci beauties ore pred'^stined .—this, however, lie de¬ 
nies tier, contenting lumseli with himing, that the} will he^ sueli 
as not to disa}^point the rno'-t inordmate ambition. I Ic then set^-* 
nt rest all her a|>})rehcnsions fix m rivairy,- and, by ingenious]) 
renewing his addresses to her vanil}’, and drawing an appalling 
picture of the constraint and dt^grailatioii of constant and un¬ 
varying love, be raises bev disdain lor a yoke so ignoble, and 
binds ber inoie firmly than ever to bis sei vice*. The conversa¬ 
tion IN protiMcfecf t/jiouo/] several parts of' tliv poem, till the (fc- 
nius invests his fiir c/Vuc with the buoyant CV-jtiis of Levity, (jy 
means of wdiich tlity are wafted together thioiigb innumerable 
worlds of air. till tnev at leimlh set firm foot on the Planet of 
Paradise. Under the auspices of her coinninnieative attcmdani, 
our heroine initiated into all the arcana of these snpeiiial 
sr^ats; and to her, a'= well as our no small ‘■iirpiisc’, tlic In^l ob- 
)'cts that grc'ct her eves Ciii enteiinL’' tlit’sc bhv iid . ^ n k , are 
i)eith and her concsjuiit nit coh^it <.r m »l .v'l s di ^v n uj) at 
Uic entiauce. Ab ^lJc preened", iicr cai is saluted b} the djbtani 
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titterinpjs of not joyons, but satyrical and malicious ; 

and, on rcforeace to her iiitolligont trmHo, ‘,he finds that these 
sounds issue troni the adjcU’ont clnunbcis of Pulsatory, where 
the souls of niiuulate cocjuctlcs undt loo a p('ii.d puiification, pre- 
>ions to their adun‘-siou to the full i^loiies of Paradise. Tiie 
jTcnius desciibcs at length the vaiious [uimsluuents of the place, 
which aie uiomioiisly accoiniiuidated to tlie difieicnt i^iadatioiH 
of tijuilt in th' sufhiers. 

* Nor short iioi slight the sufferance, when the weight 
Of frequ*^ nl Sin piovotes iinpitvmg Pate ; 

But toi brief muony, in frets begun, 

And half forgotten t’ti the dance is done, 

Wild wandeungs, more of fancy than of heart, 

\s light the treason, light the vtnging smart, * p. I lb. 

One slight ofiliulcr doomed to bur^r her hoop in undidat- 
innr ihrougli the iiia/es of the dance ; - another, more guilt}, is 
jrunishcd by the unconqilinientmy uicndncit} of her looking* 
glass, and a constant laLality vvhicli mars evciy effort of the 
toilet 

‘ She views her mirror; but how starts her eye 
Strange wrinkles on her f <ded brow to sp) ! 

And, ah, her bloomless cheek'' I what daemon’s rage 
Has chiil d their blush wuth sallow^ tints ot age ^ 

Cosmetic succour won a \ermeil hue, 

All soft she spreads, and lo 1 the rouge is blue 
In vain she wipes and washes, frets and sciuL:., 

The horrid azure deepens as she rubs— 

She lilts the comb where gloss} nnglets stray ; 

Touch'd by that comb each glossy lock is giey; 

But othei tresses, twined with giateful skill, 

Play round her front—and all is .riiburn stdl; 

Alas * ihtir lustre by contagion ffow'u, 
riiose borrowed tresses whiten like her owm ! 

Thus for sliort sms short hours of penance flow, 

But heav’et guilt demands more lasting w^oe.' 

Accordingly, another fair damsel,as an appropriate punishment 
for a fit of obstinate icbeliion to the sway oi Co(jUttry, is condein- 
ijcd to an jnt< Jovahic titi-n ttte \^ith one solitary langitishing a- 
<loicr. No wedded pan were ever asborted by the malice of Hy¬ 
men with a more unhappy discordance of temper. The sen¬ 
timental swain is not more at a loss to comprehend the light fii- 
volities of C\Kjiietiy, than his fair eom[)anjon to understand 
the earnc‘“l solemnity with which he is affected by a ffaine that 
never caused her a moment^ iincabmess. 

ZephyiM is now coiulucled fiom these scenes of frightful pe- 
nanciMo the blissful bowsers, the residence of tliose liappy be** 
mgs whom a umlormly sptdless cond'Ut, oi the expiating puri- 

C c J 
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fications of Purgilory, have raised to the plenltiule of ethereal 
happiness. The channs of the scene increase as she advances. 
She is struck vitli tlie delicious fra^jrana* of the air, and the 
exejuisite beauty of tlie scenery and its inliabitants. Slie exp(’- 
riences a nascent sensation of envy, uhich is however instantly 
(becked, by the consoling re(olleclion of tlic irnmorlalily ot her 
fair rivals in Paradise; and she anticipates with delight—since 
^pirituaI existence can thus < xalt ordinary charms—the la\is]i 
lustre which will h(‘je:ifter ndi>rn her own. Not so easily c"'n 
she reconcile herself to the moitif^ino invi->i[>ility witli which ‘‘he 
Jias been invested hy the (lenins, since it presents her inakinf:^ 
exfierinieiits on tin* irninoilnl Beaux, with tliose W'capoiK that 
she had wielded with so rnuth sufcess on eailh. At len^’lj, 
disijusied at heiui^; siirrounded on all sides with fhrfalions in 
whidi sfic can talo* no part, she jrrn^ws carter to return to ire 
sublunary scene ol ber coiKjnests; and liaMu^ taken an affec¬ 
tionate leave of her Intchny ^»’nins, the e^]>rc‘•sion of a wish to 
that effect sliifts tlie scene fioin Paradise* to the (»lton)an 
which she reclined when he fir^t in:ule }iis a]'j)earanre, and from 
which, to her surprise, she finds, fioin tin* e!(’ck in the&aloon, •'fit 
has emh been absent a few n)Inulcs. 'J'lie (Vs!ns ba\in^ drpn'‘itcd 
its tt'uder charge, takc^ its ftiofit raajO'tit ally through mid air, 
and our lalimied aeronaut, o\eip(n\eud with the wtaiders ot the 
last five niinntes, •■inks under t)ie influence of Morpheus and 
(,)uecn jMab. wlio, after jejjiescnling some of the scenes of IVt- 
ladist* in a fcveiish dream, at k'ol -ooth licr will) a purely tcr- 
ic‘‘trial \ision, in wliieli sheciijois rlie ^atidution of seeing tin* 
penittnt Colonel sighing at lai* f^t, till (he enti^ance of the 
turbaned Lnvoy of Moi'oeco in ••pile's her with the ludrle ambition 
of becoming the succe'‘^^ld inalof Ins I AcclIeneyV sc^tllty wi\t'. 
These visions are siicecedid hy a dr'eandess rest, ne<es^ary to 
renovate her eharins for the (\ceiitions (d* the following da}. 

From this sketch, cuir readti> (an form a jrretly exact esti¬ 
mate of lire interest of our author’s narrative, which is indeed 
lafnentably barren of invditi in and vMiictv. hatever ciiai’ins 
his Poem may possess, m» Intie do thev ai'ise front tl c nici its of hiv 
story, that he might have spaced himself all tiro anxiety he ex¬ 
presses, lest his heroine’s prolix eonveisation witli lier heavenly 
Mentor should be considiuil a nettlless I'ctai datiem of the thread 
of his narr'ativc.* could, indeed, have been contented tO’ 

di^'pensc with this celestial flirtation as one of* llie dullest parts 
of the poem, and in or-der to reduce it to mor e reasonabje di¬ 
mensions; but It gav(* us no olltncc, as an intcrrnptiorr of a 
tale, in which it is ingrossible to lake any kind ol iiUeust. The 
fitorv is heavy, stagnant, and tedion^—and is strikingly c(»nlrrsl-. 
cd wiUr the sj rlghiliiici" of the imagor’y and ^ cidficati'Ui. Nmt 
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is the macliinery which he has thouglit proper, to intci weave 
with it, better adapted to the n itun* of his subject. We arc 
aw^arc that this is one of the most diffunk points of contrivance 
in the arranireinent of the lighter —tspc cially where the 
>cenos on which the supernatural ['(‘ison" a c t,) be introduced, 
are the ]>hccs ol rcsoit l')r tl ‘ men aid women ( four ac- 

qii imi nice. In ‘^ikh a c.i e, the iiiuhor i* uo< enh f\chidcd 
Ironi the wdit)le Pantheon of anli^MiMy, but in ni\ of itu'more 
movinn m^tholonie'* tii c n >1 Ps-. v/ou k i«’)k;—^ndO icion, or 
Meili.i, or \h5.hnoo, oi c\^n th(‘<innt\ iCJl' \ nun! would 
Jook 'Carcel} less auk a. a I, nid out ofplaec, in vi&itn ^ a yoiin^ 
LuH’'. bouiion in the nei^hboin hood of Portnuns Squ lo, than 
Jnjnter or Mineiv i th'm^elvc t^nr audior 1 < Liri. at- 

cd hini'ielf (n’lcefuiy fr‘M this cl lean ’ « ol lie o\^ n < ta^mn," 
and we are surpu I tJiar a peivjn oi In'* n ^eimiiy >hou]tt 
ha^ e submitted to invoke th( n ni'>{iy of oUt tho'^e \ mil* 
irui'vn genii, wlioin we hil tluaigh^ long “nee bmefM*d to 
tin' j)u»gr nnnies of l\int < ones. Notiiing c, u mi e oi r 
ol kct'ping with the tiioioicr of the l\cni, or e oie ' lad- 
ci d}' formed for the ^^ercu^ial nature of his tdKe, lb<M! 
tie io'ge corpoied persona v^lunn our author n tiodtai , 
il 1 ) pmg and flouiidtiing about ui air at the fovil ol his iic- 
lOiiit's tou(h. Js >t all the showy acxoinpanimciits of ‘ giiy 
liiigiis, ’ atui * sweet melodies,’—nor even his own spaik- 
fm ^ eves * fhn< Inji dow't of file,’ can for one mijment conceal, 
that be is a soi t ot being niirdi belter calcuuitLvt to make a young 
ladv ring the alaiooi i)elk oi go off* in a fit t)f li}sterics, than to 
inspire her witli a familiar cmifivlcncc, and in\ite her to an tin- 
nab in as^ed colloquy.—He is very < 2 iittering and \ery spleU' 
did, no doubt;—liut, like a peacock on the wmg, ni hi'> ino- 
tioiK he Is painfully pondetons and unwieldy. The fascinalu n 
of the little Itosiciucun world, to which our author's grcMt pro¬ 
totype has introdiK'cd us, consists in their exxjuisite an mess, and 
tiny mvisibilit}. d'he\ hive none of the appalling atUibutcs of 
supernatural beings;—they are alwa^^s pujcnt, without being 
obltu^ive;—they liave just enough of initeiiality to afford a 
speck for the im iginatioii to re^t upon;—they duck and ilivc in 
air, and ginibol ni the sun, and appear to trifle with our per¬ 
ception. }"iom their plastic natiue, they arc docile and cadiy 
manageable ; —they leijune no pompous ceremonials,—no spile-* 
ric melodic^,—no mysUiious omens,—no clouds of incens**, 
to uglier in their inipietending presence;—thc^y whisk and flit a- 
hoiit, and insinuaLC thcm-tl\(s tInough keyholes and bodkins’ 
e^C's, witiioLit noise or pomp- and accomplish lueir various 
iunclions with the most uncncninlMUed lubucity. But our au- 
U’o/ Ju'^ iiitrovluccd, for the vulaiik tad* of taking a trip to thtji 
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ethereal realms with a young lady, a sort of heavy-dragoon 

t renius, ushered in witli as many old-fashioned portents as might 
lave satisfied the most punctilious deity in Olympus. 

Jn the whole arrangement of his fable, indeed, and in every 
thing where invention and composition are required, he is by no 
means so successful as wlien he is expatiating ur»restricted in his 
chosen character of the ‘ Poet of Woman. * Hero he is always 
at home—always lively and entertaining. There is scarcely a 
corner in that small but infinitely diversified mansion—the fe- 
iiiale bosom, which he docs not appear to have explored ; and 
most of them he lays open with the v^icked particularity of a spy 
who has slily crept ^nto the garrison, and treacherously rcconi- 
mends himself by displacing its weaknesses to the enemy. There 
is no malice, however, w'e can assure them, in any of his reve¬ 
lations : and though he does now and then drag to hglit a few 
latent littlenesses and pretty inconsistencies, lie touches them 
lightly and playfully, and seems to find a certain grace and love¬ 
liness even in these little aberrationwhile he is so anxious to 
retire with their good o]nnion, that he reserves the last division 
of his poem entirely for their praiic, as ii’ to make the amende 
honorable for all the little railleries of his preceding pages. 

We must now hasten, how'cver, to give our author an op¬ 
portunity of recommending himself in his own language; and 
onr extracts shall begin witli fiart of the C oquette’s repining so¬ 
liloquy after the unpropilious ball. 

‘ How did 1 hope to vex a thousand eyes! 

Oh glorious malice, dearer than the pri7e! 

'Yet well w^as lauglit niy brow that pride serene, 

'Winch looks no triumph where no doubt had been; 

'i'liat easy s(oin, all tranquil as bdbre, 

Which speats no insult, and insults the more; 
j\nd with calm air, the surest to torment. 

Steals angiy Spite’s last toinient, to resent. 

Why was tl’O triumph given ? Too flatti ring joy ! 

Trail houi \\Ju(h oik‘ irjil minute could de^tl(>y ! 

He came—oh Hope ! he hasten’d to my scat, 

1 saw, and almost dream’d him at my feet, 

Close by my side a gay attendant slave; 

The glance, which thousands sought, to none he gave; 

Scarce bow’M to nodding bevies when we walk’d, 

Smil’d when I smil’d, and talk’d, and l.uigh’d, and talk’d; 
Held my light fan with more than woman s grace, 

And shook the tiny zephyr o’er my face: , 

Why did I heedless trust the flattering sign, 

As if no fan he e’er had br<»ke but mine ! 

Ah «implo fool—yet whcrefoic nuise the smart ? 

‘fhe bauble he iiiu} biCi^k, but i*oi n^} heart,' P‘40. 
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Sbe goes on in a tone of bitter morti&cation $i her rival’s 
success. 

* When to the supper*hall we moved along, * 

Why was I doom’d to face her in the throng ! 

With what provoking kindness did she stand, 

And loose her arm from liis to press my hand, 

And beg with well fetgn’d sympath.y to know, 

Of headaches which 1 felt three rnonth'^ ago, 

I sniiFd, with looks that all my soul convey’d; 

Oh had they but the power which bards have said! 

Wliat tho’, as if tmweeting of my shame, 

The little Marquis all obsequious*came, 

IMid giants venturou«> gave his arm to guide, 

Lcss» by the head, and rear’d him by my side; 

With biilhant finger made to be ador’d, 

And gallant thumb that daring cross’d the board. 

The ice and jelly graceful gave to sip. 

Eternal nothings dimpling iiom his hp. 

Till then I knew not lops could have oppress’d. 

Nor felt how hard to laugh without a jest. ’ p. 41. 

* (Iravc flattering fools have sworn she has a mind, 

And doat on wonders which they never find. 

Jiut sure the Colonel could not &o be caught, 
lie WOOS no lessons but where love is taught. 

If some smart thing from Flavia fall by chance, 

Wdio sees not half the point is in her glance ? 

And tho’ her apothegm be light as air, 

Red arc her lips, and oh what wisdom there I 
Who but nvist laugh when round her pedants sit ? 

Can cheek so blooming need the aid of wit ? 

Ah happy toilet, where, with equal grace, 

She lays the colours on her mind and face; 

Sees brigluer reason in each blush arise, 

And learns to look most beautifully wise. * p. 56* 

There is a delicate and sober purity in the ioliowing contrast** 
ed picture. 

* How happier sbe, who in Love's tranquil bower. 

Clasps the sweet prize of conquest, not the power ; 

Who while one gaze her charms to all prefers, 

And one warm heart returns the warmth of hers. 

Heeds not tho* crowds to half her beauty chill, 

Should deem some fWrt of fashion fairer still; 

Who the light chain by wbdded dames abhorr’d, 

Which many a }ear has bound her to her lord, 

Wear^ like s^/me bridal ornament of state, 

Nor thinks a husband is a name of hate, 

But hails bih calmest smile, and si ill can hear 
liir tober gallanirics with glovsing car.’ p i* 



^ %r not the toilet’s endfess fret osti 
Who pleases ooei and seeks but one to f>)eaee; 

She, if her happy Loid but ga»e with pride^ 

Wears what he loves, and thinks no gem d^tiied; 

^nd if, compliant with his wish, she roam 
To the gay tumults which endear her home, 

Mid brigliter fashions, and that pomp of waste. 

Which glittering fools misname, and call it*^Taste. 

Tho’ not a jewel her simple hair have clown’d, 

While lavish diamonds ^ing their beams around. 

Can smile serene, nor feel one envy burn, 

And sleep without a sigh on her return. ’ p. 5G. 

The sweet content and placid repose which breathes through* 
i^iit this description, are proofs that our author knows how to 
appreciate all that is most valuable in the fair objects of his do* 
votion—notwithstanding the obsequious flattery by which he oc¬ 
casionally proves himstlf almost equally an admirer of their va¬ 
nities and frivolities,—We will give the couclusioA of it, which 
is very spirited. 

* She, if her charms, or chance, around her bring 
Half the gay triflers of the crowded ring, 

Now soft with one« and now with one all gay, 

As the free tones of careless converse play, 

Can share the Captain’s laugh, nor fear the while 
Lest angry Generals frown at every smile ; 

Ah, not like her who, half afraid, half bold. 

Proud of new slaves, yet loath to lose the old, 

When cruel fortune gathers round her throne 
Whom singly she had seem’d to love alone, 

Must anxious manage every look and speech, 

And deal the cautious tenderness to eacb. 

Yes, ye tir’d band, whom never respite saves; 

Ye slaves, still toiling ’mid your train of slaves! 

Yes, there are joys even vanity above— 

Ambition, conquest, what are ye to love I ’ p. 57» 

The Third Canto begins in an ambiguous tone, somewhat 
between raillery and apologyi for the * guiltless changcfulncsb * 
or woman. 

* Ye watchful sprites, who make e’en man your care, 

And sure more gladly hover o'er the fair. 

Who grave on adamant all changeless things. 

The smiles of courtiers and the frowns of kings! 

Say to what sofrer texture ye impart 
The quick resolves of woman’s trusting heart i 
Joys of a moment, wishes of an hour, 
short eternity of Passion’s power. 
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iTeil ^re they e’er shiill feeii 

Lfglit fleeting von^e that never reach above. 

And all the guileless cbangefulness of love! 

Z$ summer’s leaf the recoi d i Di^es it last 
Tdl withering aotitmn bkc it with his blast? 

Or frailer still to fade e’er oceans ebb, 

Grav’d on some fllmy insect’s thinnest web, 

Some day fly’s wing that dies and ne’er hab slept. 

Lives the light vow scarce longer than *tis kept I 
Ah ! call not perfidy her fickle choice ! 

Ah ' find not falsehood in an angel’s voice' 

True to one woid, and constant to one aim, 

Let man’b hard soul be stubborn as bia frame ; 

But leave sweet woman’s form and mind at will. 

To bend and vary, and be graceful still. 

In Ins dosciiption of Death, who, as we hare befiire observe^!, 
\>y a singular incongruity, is tiie fir^t person we meet in i'lrt- 
dise, our author has deviated with considerable ingenuity from 
the prescribed features and insignia with which ^he has becu gsh> 
ncrally represented. 

‘ No spectre gaunt she saw of bones entwin’d. 

With scythe W’de brandish’d as to sweep mankind^ 

But a plump dame of pamper’d ispect sly, 

With hendhke, scowling merriment of eve: 

One hand an icy needle arm’d, who<e blow 
Numb^ at a touch the quivering heart below. 

Yet wrought <»o finely that no cyt can trace. 

By gore or scar, the puncture’s ieadly place: 

Loose fi om her other hand a pencil hung, 

A Idler weapon to the fair and young, 

Ltght films to brush from budding cheeks thdr bloomy 
And print strange livid hues of ghastly gloom ; 

Then while in stony coldness dimly glare. 

Lyes that once aparkled bliss, or frown’d despair, 

She sits and with joy~wrinkled brow. 

And Hughs to think what vows has beauty now. * p. 

* Couch’d at the Dame’s proud seat on either hand, 

Grim Maladies reclined, a ghastly band, 

Vam mimics of her power.^ To speed the waste. 

Before her desolating track they haste. 

But short and faint the passing wounds^they deal. 

Till the cold bosom own her mightier steel $ 

Each o’er the frame with dews of miom’d gall, 

Breathes different taints, but dire to Beauty all* 

One with foul blotches clouds the limpid faceu 
Aa4 delves a little grave for every grace. 
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Another^ where the rose’s blush was seen* 

Bidb sickly yellow fade in sicklier green, 

Fiom the soft form that swam upon ihe sight 
Full circling, yet like floating fairies light. 

One the sweet loundness steals—nor lighter grown, 

More heavy seems the flat cold length of bone. 

Another, foe to frolic charms that trance 
With gracelul airs the ciicle or the dance* 

Bloats in huge amplitude the shoulder slim, 

And givci llu» body’s bulk to every limb ; 

Belles ^neer remembering—gentler beaux, sedate, 

The present view, and leave the past to fate.' p. 113. 

In tlu lolkywjng simile, the author has treated a \cry trite sub¬ 
ject with eoiisir^crabie dtlicacy and elegante. 

‘ bo when, serent, the noon tide radiance glnw^s 
On son e calm bank, which rocks and woods inclose; 

Wheie long embowered in glof>m, the 'unny rill 
Olad sparkling in the beam, though bright is chill, 

On that warm sod, uncross’d by wanderei’s path, ' 

Some youtliful bludnng sweetness dares the bath; 

Half bold, halt trembling, her last vesture thrown* 

Sate horn all \iew, yet shrinking from her own ; 

Even in the flood, as if one veil to save, 

With hunting haste she stoops beneath the wave* 

Then seeks the slopy turf—and b^^nds all blight. 

Her daik locks glistening o’ei her neck of light; 

With what sweet glow the renovating beam 
Repays the shivering chillness of the stream ! 

I.ife owns. In every pulse, the freshening power, 

And one shoit shudder warms through many an hour. * p, 20^- 
Anio;igst other charms of the fair sex, he has not Ibrgotteri 
<hat sovereign endowment, in which the consent of all ages ha^ 
allow td thorn unquestioned siijieriority. 

• Yes, Woman, yes’—Though in his pompous school 
Man proud may learn to think and talk by rule, 

Thfie is the native eloquence, whose giacc 
Flows true to e\eiy hour and every place— 

That with & swain familiar can recal 

Scenes, persons, things, and spread delight on all. 

Or find, as fluent, if unknown! the youth. 

In mutual ignorant e, gay stores of ti*ath ; 

No theme thou nteiVst aecord.int thoughts to strike, 

On something, nothing, all thing) sage alike; 
imough to Wake thy eloquence and lore, 

Fais that can list, and eyes that can adore. ’ p. ITS. 

These impartial specimens, which we have taken at random 
fp/mi the book, and our detailed account ol 4s content*'^ have 
kfi Ut little to add ou the suhjetL ol its general merit, Vv 'j: 
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cannot help remaj’kin^, however, that the general tone of the 
style is a happy imitation of that graceful feminine fluency which 
the author so vehemently admires, tjrul/ as is the case with mo^t 
voluble persons, it is not always l’*y the importance of his theme 
that he measures his allowance of eloquence. Indeed, we have 
seldom seen an iustanceof any one, who, with so limited a store 
of thought as he ib sometimes satisfied with, possessed so emi¬ 
nently the faculty of making the most of what he hd<^—of cloth¬ 
ing soft nothings in an imposing dress, excellently contrived to 
conceal their inward poverty. Ills subject, we are aware, is 
not such as to demand an ekxjuence very severely fraught with 
tliouglit; and we are rather inclined to agiec with Inin, tliat in 
treating such a subject, a * gay and soft diflu^eness ’ of style is 
occasionally rather a giace than a blemi>h. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the flne-drawn ductility of his genius is carru'd rather too 
far; and, by melting down mnLerials w'hitli would have respect¬ 
ably filled one coiijdet of sterling weight into half a dozen, he occa¬ 
sionally cloy> us with a sweet s-nnenes', and harmonious insipidity. 
We think, however, that the authoi h.is genei.dly succc(*ded m 
his confessed object, in which he follows the gioat masters of 
the Epic, of assimilating his sUle in a kind of imitative harmony 
to the subject he undertakes to ceitbrate ; arul as his verse fre¬ 
quently conveys a ‘ faithful semblance of the spiightliness ^ of 
Beauty, and ‘ of the minute care with width *^110 bungs forw^ard 
her graces ’ to the field of conquest, so it nor unlrecjuenlly flows 
with a kind of ‘ gentle languor,' as bew itching as the same fea¬ 
ture in the smiles of a coquette, and certainly equally likely to 
be communicated to those who witness it. 

We must now, however, take leave of this Paradise—and we 
do it with gratitude and regret. There is some feebleness, and 
some affectation;—but a great deal of cleverness, of elegance, 
and of beauty: and the poem would be worthy of all the notice 
we have given it, if it were only to be considered as a specin^eu 
of what may be effected by the steady application ot go d taste, 
patient retouching, and laborious correction. If the author has 
not the elevated genius ncce‘-sary to soar in the higluT flights 
of poetry, he possesses light J'ancy and playful wit ui consider¬ 
able abundance;—his satire is polished and }ct pungent—^and 
he ban a very considerable powxr of arresting tlie light irregular 
shades wlucli diveisify human dispodtion. His versification, 
ill particular, is fdmosL invariably flowing and harmonious, and 
abundantly emlullidicd with ail the light graces, and artificial 
eleeaneie-., of the school of jroetry w'bich he evidently and sne¬ 
ers lully iiuitates. Hi'* model is incontestably Pope;—but he 
iuiitvitcs oLXabioually tlie manner ul most inlci’vtiling poets, from 
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GoMsniith at least, to Campbell and Crabbethe last of whom 
be chooses to mimic in such lines as the following*^ 

* Which, if not fear, was what the fearful feel. ’ p. 96. 

and, 

* Knave-sending borouglts, and the knaves they send. * p. 97. 

Of hhnsclf or l)is quality we profess to know nothing, and 
have realiy no conjectures to oiler. It is rather extraordinary, 
tliat tliis brazen age should y>rotluce so much anonymous ge¬ 
nius. The coining on of time, yse suppose, will solve all our 
dilficulties;—but tiiis author, we think, may drop his mask 
wlun he pleases, and place his name, whenever he chooses to 
disclose it, among the few classical writers of this scribbling ge¬ 
neration. 


Art. IX. 1 ravels to the Source of the Missouri Bwer^ and 
across the Amn lean Coniinenl to the J^a<i/ic Oct an \ yajoiin^ 
fd hy Outer of the Govtrnmeht of the United States^ in the 
Years ISOi-, 1803, ItSOfh By Captaiiio Llwis and Clarkj'. 
Published from the Ofiicial Report. Loiignmn & Co. Lon¬ 
don, 1814. 

/^N the annexation of Louisiana to the United Slates, the go- 
vernment of that country naturally turned its attention to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the new territory, as a ne¬ 
cessary foundation of whatever iniprovemcnt, political or com- 
ineicid, it might bethought exptdieiiL to undertake. Of the 
expeditions hitherto directed to this object, the most import¬ 
ant is tluit which was entrusted to tlic command of Captains 
Lemmb and Clauki:, with instructions, after exploring the Mis¬ 
souri, from its confluence with the Mississippi to its source, to 
piocced across the mountains to the first navigable river on the 
western side which they should he able to follow down to the 
ocean, ^i^his vojage began in May ISO!-, and was terminated 
by the return to tlie place of einbaikalitai in September 1806 5 
the dist.ince travelled over, l)eing, in all, about 9000 miles. 

In order to form a general notion of tlu‘ portion of the Ame- 
Tjcan Continent travelled in tliis expedition, we must conceive, 
from the junction of the rivers just namcMf, a great tract of 
corapaiutively low, extends from about the aoth degree of 
latitude, ill some places as far as the 50th, and from loii- 
^ttode 90 ®, to bctw'ecn 107“ and 1 Jli® west j and that nearly the 
^le of this is drained by the p*cat system of rivers of whicli the 
““^ssogri is iLc main trunk. This trad, tliough without any hi^H 
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ittoimtains, and having generally the appearance of an alluvial 
country, ascends with a consideraole acclivity to the west, where it 
becomes the base from which rises-the chain of the Rocky or 
Stony mountains, dividing the waters of the Atlantic from those 
of the Pacific ocean, and being a part of the enormous brlwark 
which overlooks the latter, from the Straits of Magellan almo<?t 
to the Polar circle. This chain, reckoning right across, from 
the defile through which the waters of the Missouri descend to¬ 
ward the east, to the plains which extend westward to the Paci¬ 
fic, is of the breadth of ^24:0 miles. The breadth of the plains 
is not less than 500, 

The expedition at first consisted of 45 persons, including the 
two commanders, all well calculated, as the sequel shows, for tlie 
service in which they were engaged. They embarked in three 
boats, one of them 55 feet long, half decketl ; the other fwo open; 
and they sailed from a point near the junction of the Mississippi 
and Missouri, in the latitude of 38'^ 55' north. The account of 
the expedition is given in the form of a Journal, very minute, 
circumstantial, and unadorned, with every mark of being en¬ 
titled to perfect confidence. It is, however, often heavy and 
uninteresting, though it contains also much curious and valuable 
information concerning a tract of the earth that po-isesscs many 
singularities. Instead of regularly following this Journal, we 
shall confine ourselves to some of the more general views which 
it affords, whether of the country or its inhabitants; with a 
few of such details as appear to us most interesting. 

The thing that fir^t presents itself, is the peculiar cliaracter of 
the Missouri. At the place where they embarked, the breadth of 
the river is about 875 yanls, or nearly half a mile: the current 
flows with great rapidity, ami brings with it an incre<lib}p quan¬ 
tity of rolling sand, forming here and there sand-bars, extreme¬ 
ly moveable and dangerous to those who navigate the river. 
The bottom is also full of logs, and the river carries with it 
great quantities of drift wood. The banks, too, being under¬ 
mined by the river, are continually fulling in ; and the bed, of 
course, per]>etually changing. 

A vast number of large rivers join the Missouri from the 
south and west. One of the greatest of these is the Platta, or 
Platte, which, rising in the great chain of the Rotky mountains 
about longitude 112®, runs nearly due east to longitude 97®, where 
it joins the Missouri. The Platta 1*^600 yards wide at^ the junc¬ 
tion ; but its depth appears^ot to e^ccecd six feet. Its source's 
are on the Spanish frontier, and not far di'-tant from those of 
the Rio del Norte, which traverses the kingdom of New Mexi-* 
co“/ and runs into the gulf of Fleuda. rioni its '•ppidity, and 
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the qmnli’ty of sand it c»irries down, it is n6t navigable to boats^ 
the Indians pass it in small canoes made of hides. 

The vast quanrity of sand carried down by the Missouri, and 
all the rivers that run into it, is a phenomenon of which we be¬ 
lieve there is no example on thi*- side of the Atlantic. Such rivers 
are instrin^ieiits ol the degradation of the land, far more active 
than any that occur in tlie regions not subject to great periodical 
inundations, lliey are not, however, subject to such inunda¬ 
tions ; and therefore the rjuantity of sand tliey transport, with the 
constant chanjres taking place in their beds, must be ascribed to 
the loose texture of the grounds through which they flow. The 
great sinuc-iry cf the Missouri, is a fact that must be explained 
in the same manner. One day, when they stopped to take their 
meridian observation, they found themselves so near the spot 
where they had observed the day l)crore, that they sent a man 
to step the distance over the narrow neck of land which sepa¬ 
rated the two stations • he stepped f>74 yards, and the distance 
by the river was 18 nii!e‘' and three quarters. At a place called 
the Cheat Bend, or Orand Dftour, the winding of the river 
was still more remarkable: tlio distance across the neck w'ns 
t^OOO yards, while the circuit by the river was no less than 
30 miles. Tins very I'cnirnkrible spot is in the latitude of 4-3 de¬ 
grees. We doubt if the Meander itself could produce any si- 
nuoto-ity so great. 

So very inovtable are the sand bari^ thrown up by the Mis¬ 
souri, lliat the jrarty having encamped on one of them for the 
night, were awaked in the inornii'g by the sentinel on watch, 
who told them that the ground w*is sinking; and according¬ 
ly, before they could strike their tents, and get into thei<* boats, 
it had almo^t eiitively disappeared. I’he Missouri continued 
to maintain this chnracfcr at the place where they wintered, 
which w'as nearly in latitude 47^°, and at the di-^tance, as they 
reckoned it, of about ICJOO niiies from the place where they had 
embaikcd. 

The velocity of the ‘Stream is mentioned at one place, as 
having been mca^-iirccl bv tlie log, and found a fathom and 
a quarter, or fevt per second: it is adaed, that in some 
places they had foui>d tlie velocity double of this. A velocity 
of 7J feet per second, is nearly 5 niiks an hour, which is very 
far beyond the velocity cd’ the streams with which we are ac- 
qiu^nted in this part of the woild. In a river, not very deep, 
obstructed l>y shoals, and r Uiiig a j|)rodigiou^ quantity of sand 
Along its bottom, such a velocity as even the least of the two 
jmt mentioned, argues a very great declivity; so that there is 
JOTe douLt that our travellers were ascending very fast a- 
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bove the level of the sea j and that when they reached the point 
at which they wintered, they were in reality in a very elevat¬ 
ed situation. It is much to be rea;rpued, however, that they 
have not informed us more particul^iriy ot the velocity and the 
depth of the river. If they had becni careful, now and then, 
from week to week for instance, to iriform us (f the averafTje ve¬ 
locity and depth of the river, tofreilK'* with its breadth, even 
though this last was not correctly given, we fhould have be<‘n 
able to tell, with very considerable exactness, the gmeral df'cli- 
vity on which the Missouri runs; and, of course, the height a- 
bovo the sea that belongs to any part of its cour‘^e. For the 
sake of those who explore unknown countries by the naviga¬ 
tion of rivers, we wish it were generally at ten Jed to, that the 
velocity of a river, joined to its section, or its> breadth and depth, 
but especially tlie latter, affords the means of determining its 
declivity, and becomes a method oi levelling, to which, in the 
absence of the barometer, recourse may often be 1 ad wah great 
advantage. We must also regret, that an exjieditioii c»t (iis- 
covery, which seems in most things to have been so well fitted 
out, and put under the ccinmand of men so able to conduct it, 
should rot have had the benefiL of the in.^lrunlcnt last men¬ 
tioned. 

At a distance from the river, the grovnd seemed to li^e, and 
to form hilK, though of no great height. Now and then rocks 
appeared dose to the liver; and strata of sandstone, an.i, in 
some places, beds of coal, were di‘-covercd. The face of the 
country was covered with herbage^ and tlic laud is generally 
spoken of as rich. A good deal of wood appealed; but they d<j 
not mention trees of any considerable size, nor any loiost*-, 

which indeed must be prevented from using by the iiumberb oi 
deer, elk, anti buffalo, that pasture in the^e plains. Ot tix*. 
wild fruits that they met with, they harJl} mcntio.i any hut 
the grape; and this they found often very good, and in great 
abundance. 

The climate of the tract we are now con-idering, is very vail- 
ous; and the extreme cold expuienced dining the winter, nr 
a latitude no higher than 47°, cannot be (XjiKinen on any 
suppoaition but that of an extraordinary elevation. The ther¬ 
mometer, at the place of their encampment, was liet^ii' ‘tly 
20° below 0, or 52° below the fietxing point. It c^pscciidt (1 
even much lower than this; and the frost set in very early in tiie 
season. As an additional pi oof, that the ground hr re is vci y 
high, it may be observed, lint some riveis which run m uii- 
ward to Lake Winnepeg, im<I fioiii I leuce into llrKs(»ii\ Jkiy, 
tuke theii u^e at no gicut iJi'toue tioiu the luo’thrir bin^ of 
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lihe Missouri. One, in particular, the Mouse River, h neUsA 
in the map as liaving its source within one mile of itf and^ 
in general, the line which must be accounted the pariitioj* of' 
tlie waters,’ comes very near to tlie Missoi^i for a considerable 
tiact toward the noitli-east. The severity of the winter* tOay be 
judged of from the following facts. The bth of December, the 
thermometer s^ood below 0; the wind from the north* 
W't. The air was filled with icy particles, resembling a fog. 
Tlie snow 6 or 8 inches deep:; several of the hunters had 
their feet frost-bitten. On the lUh, the weather was so in* 
tensely cold, that they called in all the bunting parties j the 
witul north ; the thermometer at sun-rise 2i® below 0| the ice 
in the atmosphere so tliick as to render the weather hazy, and 
give the appearance of two suns reflecting one another. De¬ 
cember the 12th, the wind still north ; the thermometer at sun* 
rise 38"^ below 0. Monday ihe 17th, the thermomet^ was at 
stin-ri-^c 4") below 0. Wednesday the I9th, the weather mode¬ 
rated ; but tlic thermometer continued for many days below 0. 

The whole of this country, on both sides of the Missouri, 
is occupied by some scatUred tribes of Indiansj and not- 
withstandmg the richness of the sod, there is hardly any part 
of the earth’s surface more thinly inhabited. The Sioux In¬ 
dians consist of 9 tribes, which occupy a vast extent of coun¬ 
try; and when the numbers in each are added together, 
they amount to no moie than 2650, This account com- 
nrhes the men, that is, the fighting men ; and may perhaps 
DC multiplied by 4 to give the total number of inhabitants, which, 
by that computation will amount to 10,600. In other parti^ of 
the feame ti act, the population appears to be more scanty. The^ 
men, Kowevtr, are not entiiely hunters; they hvc in villages> 
they seem to raise some corn, and mifiny of them are provtded 
with horses. 'Tlitir nunibers appe*ar to be in general oft the de¬ 
cline; owing probably to the ravages of the smaH-^oxj4i|id the 
effects of spirituous liquors, added to the state t>r iflmpat per- 
pelual Warfare in which tliey live with one another. The game 
which the country pioduccs, does not seem be in very gteai 
^tbimdance. " 


'Fbe desolation produced by the small-poK^ is often increased 
by the efibets which the sight of the destruction caused by that 
dreadful malady, has on the minds of a rude people, 
ot a tribe called the Mahas, in latitude 42® 1V, it is said, 

^ * / The accounts we have had of the effects of the small^X OH 
nation ^are molt distressing : it is not known in which way 
4dr<46a$e waa first communicated to them, but proliably by 
party.* lliay had been a military and powerful people; -buti»diea 
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these wawiors saw theit strengtii wasting before a roalady which they 
could not resist, thdr frenjcy became extreme; they burned tUeir 
village, and many of tlidm put to death their wivest and children, to 
save them From 30. cruel an affliction, and that all might go’together 
ta some better country* * • 

As the object of the present expedition was to reconcile the 
Indians to the change that had taken pl^cc in the government 
or usurpation of the Whites, and to iirduce them to Jive in peace, 
they were always acco‘^ted by the AiiiPiican party with great 
civility and kindness. We haJ^, in coni^eqiu’nce of this, an op- 
pOrtunity of seeing more into the interior of their communities 
than could be expected from the narrative of ordinal y travellers. 
Tile Indians were often invited to hold a council with the stran¬ 


gers ; and he who lias studied the character of savages, in tlie 
romantic tales where tlieir eloquence *and magnanimity arc so 
much celebrated, will be greatly disappointed by the plain state¬ 
ments of’a correct nanative. At a conference which Capunn's 
Lewis and Clarke held with the tribe of the SicfiSlx Indian^, after 
they were all seated, their grand chief rose up, and addressed 
them thus.— 

‘ 1 see before me my great father’s (the prc'.ulcat’^) tw o You 

sec me and the re«t of our chief;: and warriors. We are very pool, 
we liave ueidicr po^vdtr nor balls, aoi knives; ^ud our women and 
children have no clothes. 1 wish that as my brothers have given 
me a Hag and a m(*dal, (which had been presented him), they would 
give something to those jioor people. I will bring the chiefs of the 
Pawnaw s and Mali.is together and make peace between them ; but 
it is better that 1 should do it than my great father’s sons, for they 
will listen to me more readily. I went formerly to the English, and 
they gave me a medal and some clothes ; when I went to the Span¬ 
ish, they gave me a medal but nothing to keep it from my skin ; but 
now you give me a medal and clothes. Still we are poor; uind I'wish, 
brothers, you would give us something for our squaws. ’ "When he 
had done, another chief, Mahtoree, that is, White Crane, rose ; ‘ I 
have listened, ’ saidjie, ‘ to our fathers words, and 1 am to day glad 
to sec how you have dressed our old chief; 1 am a young man, and 
do iiof wish to talk much ; my fathers have made me a chief; I had 
much sense before, but now 1 think I have more than ever. AVhat 


the (old chief has declared I w dl confirm ; but 1 wish that jou wouH*' 
i^y on^us, for we are very poor* ’ 

language thb is very unlike the independence which 
wj|ai*e SQ opl to suppose an essential ingredioul in the character 
Indeed the complaints of poverty, and the suppli¬ 
er which we find here, could only belong to savages v\ ho 
ftoriijupted by their intercourse with civilzed nations. 

D d 
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f'lS Ttauis to the Somce of the Mnsmu u 

The undisguised vanity of the White Ctane i» the only genuine 
trait of savage cliaracter which this conference presents us witli* 

The names of the chiefs lo<^k best in their original form, for 
when translated, and they to be all significant, they do 

not always add to our respect for the persons. Carkapaha^ 
for example, the name of a warrior, is Crow’s-hcad ; Nena- 
sawa, is lilack-cat; Sananoiia, Iron-eyes; Neswanja, Big-ox, 
&c. 

One of the Indian nations which they met in the course of 
the first sinnrner, the liicaras, made use of no spirituous li- 
(juors of any kind, and refused to taste any when oflered 
tiicm. The Kicaras, of which they saw three villages, con¬ 
taining in all about 4.30 men, arc tall and well proportioiied, 
the women liandsomc and lively, though to them, as among 
other savages, falls all the drudgery of the field, and all the 
labour of procuring ■subsistence, except by hunting. These peo¬ 
ple arc poor, but kind and generous; and, although they re¬ 
ceive tljaiikfully what is given them, do not beg like the Sioux. 
The women are handsomer tlian those of the former nation, 
but, like them, aie disposed to be liberal of their favours, and 
not to permit their lovers to sutler from disappointment. It is 
curious indeed to observe, how much the point of honour in 
this respect is reversed among all the savage tribes which our tra¬ 
vellers have described. Tliat a wife or a sister should grant 
any favour to a stranger without the consent of her husband 
or brother, is a cause of offence, and is considered as a great 
disgrace. On the other hand, the con^nt of the husband or 
brother is not difficult to be obtained, and they are even grati¬ 
fied by having an opportunity of granting it. A black ser¬ 
vant, Indonging to the American party, produced at first great 
astonishment among people who saw a man of that colour for 
the first time. He .soon, however, came to be very much in 
the good graces of the women, and with this the husbands, in¬ 
stead of being jealous, appeared to be highly gratified. In ma¬ 
ny respects, the liicaras were the gentlest and^Wdst amiable 
tribe of Indians which onr travellers had yet met wuh. One day 
a Ricara chief who had made them a visit wsJi present when, 
conformably to the s(‘ntence of a court-martial, corporal pu¬ 
nishment was inflicted on one of the soldiers. The sight af¬ 
fected him very much, and be cried all the time of the pu- 
Bishment. ‘ We explained the offence, and the reasons for 
what was done; he acknowledged that examples were neces¬ 
sary, and that he himself had given them, by punishing with 
deat^; but his nation never whipL even children from their 
bir^th^ * The civiliised nations of tJie world may be ashamed to 
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think how much they stand in need of the lesson which the feel¬ 
ing and good settsfe of this poor savage are calculated to aflbrd 
them. * 

The Mandans are a nation on the banks of the river, and 
higher up than the Ricaras. They bejieve in one Croat Spirit 
presiding over their destinies; and associated, in iheir mind, 
with the healing art; Great Spirit being synonimous with Great 
Medicine, the name which they apply, in general, to every thing 
they do not UiKlerstaiid. Every individual selects for Iiimstif 
the particular object of his devotion, which is termed his Alcdi^ 
ctne^ and is either some invisible being, or more commonly some 
animal, which becomes his protector and his intercessor with 
the Great Spirit; and to propitiate him, every endeavour is u- 
sed, and every consideration sacrificed, ‘ I was lately owner ol 
seventeen horses, * said a Mandan to us one day, ‘ but [ have of¬ 
fered them all up to my Medicine^ and am now poor. ^ 11 c 

had, iu leality, taken all his horses into the plain, and turning 
them loose, had offered them up to his Medicine, and abandon¬ 
ed them for ever. This association of all unknown agency, with 
the operation of a Medicine, the most sensible example of such 
agency that had fallen under their observation, is not unnatural 5 
and seems to be general among all the Indian tribes in this part 
of America. The nations on the we&tern ^ndo of the Rocky 
mountains, though their language was quite different, and their 
intercourse with the eastern Indians apparently very slight, made 
use of the same metaphor, and, like some philosophers of the 
old Continent, were well satisfied w^hen lliey thought that they 
had explained a physical fact by help of a figurative expres¬ 
sion. 

The Mandans believe in a future state ; and this belief is con¬ 
nected wath the tradition of their origin. The whole nation, 
they say, resided in one large village under ground, ncai a sub¬ 
terraneous lake; a vine extended its roots from the surface dow n 
to the habitation, and gave them a view of the light. Sonic of 
the most adventurous climbed up the vine, and were delighted 
with the sight of the earth covered with buffldoes, and rich wdth 
every kind ol fruit, lleturuing wuth the grapes they had ga¬ 
thered, their countrymen were so pleased with the taste of them, 
that the whole nation resolved to leave their dull residence for 
the charms of the up^ier region. Men, women, and childien, 
ascended by means of the vine; but when about half the nation 
}iad reached the surface of the earth, a large woman, who was 
climbing up the vine, broke it w ith her weight, and shut out 
the light of the sun from herself and her nation for ever. When 
the Mandam die, thev expert to letuui to the original seats of 

Dd ? 
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their forefathers ; the good reaching the ancient village by means 
of a lake, which the burdens of the sins of the wicRod will not 
permit them to cross. 

The American party w^ere in the neighbourhood of the Man- 
dan nation, during the winter already mentioned. At that sea¬ 
son the Indians, like the more civilized nations, have recourse 
to certain festivities to pass aw^ay the time. Oue of these, the 
llnlT’aJo dance, is the mon vile and indecorous amusement 
which wc liave any where seen described. As decency did not 
allow the account U» he given in English, it i< put into Latin j; 
and thoiigli tlie language is very bad, it cannot be said to be 
unworthy of the sul^jecl. 

"I'lic Medicine dance, practised also at this seasc^n of tlie year, 
is lesc disousiing, hut hardly more amusing than tl)e former. 

Hie pov\er whidi thcac Indians have of enduring tlie coI(l„ 
with ^ cry little protection from elotliing, is altogether wonder- 
iul. 

‘ The lydi of January wa'^ a day of extreme cold, the mercury at 
siin-ri^e standing in tlie thermometer at 72'^ below the free/ang point 
A young Indian, about 1J yeais of age, came into the camp eaily it^ 
themorniiig; his father had scut him in the afternoon tollu^foil, 
but he was overtaken by the night, and was obliged to sleep on tlie 
sriou, vvitii liO coveiinp but a pair of antelope skin moccasin^ (‘'hoc'^) 
and leggings, ai d a bufl'alo robe. Hisfei^t being frozen, we put them 
in cold w\ater, and gave him every attention in our power. About tht 
same tmae, n Indian, who hid lu im missing, leiurned to the hut; 
and allhougli h»s dress \\as veiy tliin, and he had slept on tlie snow 
withoiU a hre, he had not sulforcd the aJiglitest hicon\eiiienee. It 
^\as v(i\ phasing to reo llu* interest wjiich the sitiuiiion ol'tlu^se two 
ptr ons liad excited in the village. The boy had been a prisoner, 
and adopted from charity; yet the distress of the father proved that 
IiL jolt for him the tendcrest fdi’eetion : tiic man was a person of no 
flistinction, yet the whole village was full of anxiety for hjs safety. * 

During all tliis time, the hunting parties of the Indians were 
continually <uit, as were also iliose ol the Au'cricans, who, iii 
the ]n)\ver .. f enJiiring cold and hardship, seem not to yield very 
imiv^'h to the initives olThe climate. 

After passing the winter months in the small fort which 
they had eret ud on the north bank of the river, in the ter¬ 
ritory of the JMandans, they resumed their voyage on the 7th 
of April, having despatched their large boat wtth the party 
of their mcii to return, (arrying with tlicin some presents 
the president, with an account of their proceedings. After 
this diminution, the }iarty consisted of no inau'c than in¬ 
cluding the two comnuinders. T h.c course of ilse livt r I'rom thi's 
point lies considerably more to the w^est; from about thegu.it 
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aleady mentioned, to where they now were, their course 
had been nearly north. After this, it was mostly west; inrlin¬ 
ing at first towards the north ; afterwards west, with a litlle 
south, for a great length. The river preserves the same cha¬ 
racter, decreasing slowly in magnitude, and still flowing through 
an alluvial countiy; where there is no very high ground, and 
where tire plains are traversed by the elk, the buflalo,tlie antelope, 
&c. The face of the country, soon ailer they entered on this 
part of their voyage, is described on both sides of the river, as 
]n*escnting from the heights the appearance of one fertile iin- 
Ijroken plain ; extending itself, as far as the eye could reach, 
without a tree or a shrub, except in moist situations, or on 
the steep declivities of hills where tiicy were sheltered from the 
ravages of fire. The current in this part of the river was loas 
rapid, and the navigation more safe and easy tlian on the lower 
part, so that tlicy mutle A’oin 18 or 20 miles a day. As they 
advanced, they observed, on the sides of the liillo , on the hanks 
of the river, and even on the sand-bars, a v\hit(j substance, 
wliich appeared in considerable* quantities on the surface ol* the 
round, and tutted like a mixture of common with glauhcr ^alts. 
Many of the streams which cione from the fool of the hills were 
so impregnated with this substance, that the WMter was of an 
luipleasaut taste and a purgative (ju ility. "Jfhey observed also 
carbonated wcK)d. 

As they lield on their course, they found the same app^ararces 
of salt and coal; also of pnmice-sloiic and a kind of burnt 'Mith. 
A little farther on, tl>^ hills exhibited largo, inegular, bro¬ 
ken nias'*< s of rocks, shine of wdiich, altliough 200 feet above 
tlie riv( r, seemed, at some remote period, to ha\ e been \ ubjcct to 
iis infliienee, and were apparently worn s^mooth byMie agitciUon 
of the water. The rocks, as here cnumeiated, consi^jt of white 
and grey granite, flint, limestone, freestone, and occasionally bro- 
kf'ii strata of a black coloured stone like petrified wood, whieli 
i.iakc good whetstones. The usual appearances of coal and 
pumice-stone continued, the coal being of a better cjiialny wdieii 
burned, making a hot and lasting fire, but emitting very little 
smoke or flame. At a point a little higher up tliaii this, the 
Irt'd of coal is said to be in some places six feet thick. U’hey 
saw large herds of deer, elk, buffaloes and antelopes, with wolves 
hovering round them, and sometimes catching the stragglers. 
'Jlie female biiifalo would defend her young as long as she could 
retreat as fast as the herd, but wmuld not venture to a great 
distance. 

So Inie as the 27th of April, the icc was still floating in great 
quantilics down tlie river. They saw also great numbeis of 
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buffaloes and some of them pardy devoured by wolves* These 
had either sunk through the ice in the winter, or had been drown-* 
ed in attempting to cross on the icc. It often happens that on 
these occasions the shoals of ice move down, carrying along 
with them ihe buffaloes, which are then lean and in a we^ state. 
The Indians are very dexterous in attacking the buHalo in this 
helpless situation, where he could not exert his strength, even if 
he was ever so much possessed of it. This is a very unlooked 
for way in which the bodies of animals arc carried down rivers, 
and may be at length buried in their sands. The elephants of 
the Ycnesea and the Lena may have been thus carried down the 
streams of these great rivers, and deposited in the places where 
their bones are now found. 

The antelope is oltcn mcntion<‘d ?is abounding in the plains 
on each side of the river. It is described as the swiftest of 
all quadrupeds, and as seeming to fly rather than to run. 
This fleet and cjuicksighled animal, it is said, is generally the 
victim of its curiosity. When it first sees the hunter, it flies 
with great velocity ; but if he lies down on the ground, and 
holds up his hat or any thing, the antelope returns on a light 
trot to look at the object, and will sometimes go and return two 
or three times, till it approach within reach of the rifle. The 
wolves, it is said, have Itarncd as well as man, to take advantage 
of the weakness of this innocent animal j they crouch down; 
and if the antek'pe be frightened at first, the wolf repeats the 
same manoeuvre, and they sometimes relieve each other till tlicy 
decoy it within thtir reach. 

The most formidable animals which they encountered in this 
voyage, were the white and brown bears. The Indians are 
very much afraid of them, and never attack them but in parties 
of six or eiglu ; and even then are often defeated, with the Joss 
of one or more of their number. Though to a skilful rifleman 
the danger is very much diminished, the bear is still a formidable 
eneniy-i as will appear from the following adventure. 

‘ One evening the men in the hindmost of the canoes discover- 
cd a hirge brown bear lying in the open grounds, about 300 
paces Irom tlic river. Six of them, all good hunters, set out to 
atijuhhiin, and) concealing themselves by a small eminence, 
*aine unperccivecl within 40 paces of him. Four of them now 
filed, and each lodged a hall in his body, two of them directly 
til rough the iiings. The enraged animal sprung up, and run 
i pen moutheti at them. As he came near, the two hunters who 
liad reserved their tire gave him two wounds, one of which 
I leaking liis shoulder, retarded his motion for a moment; but, 
they could reload, ho was so near, that they were obliged 
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to run to the river, and, before they reached it, he had almost 
overtaken them. Two jumped into the canoe; the other four 
separated; and, concealing themselves in the willowy fired as 
fast as ea(^ could load. They struck him several times, but 
they only exasperated him ; and he at last pursued two of them 
so closely, that they jumped down a perpendicular bank of 
twenty feet into the river. The bear sprang after tlnem; and 
was within a few feet of the hindmost, when one of the bunt"- 
ers on shore shot him in the head and killed him. They 
dragged him to the shore, and found that eight balls had passea 
through liis body in difierent directions. * The bear of these re¬ 
gions, therefore, seems no less fierce, and no less tenacious of life, 
than his brother who lives amid the ice of Greenland. 

At another time, Captain Lewis having met a large herd ol 
buflkloe, fired at one, and while he was watching to see him 
drop, had neglected to reload his rifle, when, looking about, he 
saw a large brown bear stealing upon him, and alicady within 
twenty steps. In this state, he saw there was no safety but in 
flight. It was an open plain, not a hu^h nor a tree within *300 
yards; the bank of the river sloping, and not more than three 
feet high. He therefore thought of retreating, at a quick walk, 
toward the nearest tribe; but as boon as he turned, the bear ran 
at him full speed. It then shot across his mind, that if he raUr 
into the water, to such a depth that llie bear would be obliged 
to attack him swimming, there was still some chance of his life. 
He therefore turned short, plunged into the river about w'aist 
deep, and facing about, presented the point of his espontoon. 
The bear arrived at the water’s edge; but when he saw Captain 
J^Ewis in a posture of defence, he seemed frightened, ami wheel¬ 
ing round, retreated with as much precipitation aj he liad ad¬ 
vanced. He ran till he reached the woods, looking back now 
and then as if he expected to be pursue^!. 

It seems a remarkable fact in the history of tliis coiiutr}', tliat 
even on the side of so large a river, dew is extremely rare. They 
remark having had a fall of dew in llie evening of the 18tlx of 
May; the second which they had seen in all the open country 
through which they had passed. On the 2tth of the same 
month it was. so cold, that the water in the kettles froze ^ of an 
inch thick in the course of a night; the ice appeared all along 
the margin of the river; ami the trees of cotton-wood had lost 
all their leaves. 

They were now approaching to the Rocky Mountains,—those 
which form the partition between the waters of the cast and of 
the west; and some of the points of this remarkable chain were 
occasionaUy in view. The elevation at which they were, was 
certainly now very considerable. There was r.o timber on 
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the ; and only a few scattered trees of cotton-w^ood, ash, 
box, alder, and willow, by the winter side. They had seen no 
Indians from the time that tliey had left (he Maiulans; though 
ilicy hud occasionally seen huts which had been lately inhabited. 
The rock ol tlie country seems to be a soft sandstone, intersected 
by walls of a black rock, which is nolliing else than some species 
of trap, most probably basalt. The scenery was very romantic; 
and in the midst of it, says the narrative, are vast ranges of wails, 
which arc so singular that they seem the productions of art. 1 hey 
rise perpendicularly from the river, sometimes to the height of 
100 feet, varying in thickness from one loot to 12, but c<jually 
broad at top and bottom. Hic stones of which they arc formed 
are black, thick and durable, and are almost inveriahly regular 
})arallclopipcds of uncfjiial sizes, but equally deep, and laid regu¬ 
larly in ranges over each other like bricks, each covering the in- 
tcr.iticc of the two on wliicli it rests. 

A person who was no mineralogist could not better describe 
a vertical dike of trap or whinstone, composed ol' rc’giilar co¬ 
lumns, disposed horizontally. Such a wall, 100 feet high, and 
t2 feet broad, must be a very magnificent object, and seen*s 
In due pro[H>rtion to the great scale on which every thing in 
this country ij> laid dowm. The top of this w'all must have once 
been level with the surface; so wc may judge from this of the 
quantity of strata worn away. It is a sntihfaction to see the 
satne characters prevailing in the geological structure of coun¬ 
tries most remote from one another, and to observe basaltic 
walls intersecting the strata of the Missmni, just as they cut the 
'\Vakan ol’ the island of Mull, or the columnar rocks of the 
Giant’s Causeway. 

As they approached the mountains, and had got considerably 
beyond the walls just dofccribccl, at the niCTidian nearly of 1 
and the parallel of about 47^ 20', the same a'lnost as that 
t.>f the station of the Mandans, there w^as a bifurcation of the 
liver, which threw them into coii'^idcrabie doubt us to which was 
the true Missouri, and the course which it bchov(‘d them to 
pursue. The northermost possessed most strongly tlic charac¬ 
ters of that river, and the men scerneil all to entertain no doubt 
that it was the stream which they ought to follow. The com¬ 
manders of the expedition, how^ever, did not decide, till after 
they iiad reconnoitred the country from die higher grounds, and 
then dcicrinined to follow the southern branch. On the 1 llh of 
June, Ciiptnin J^Etvis set out on foot w ith four men, in order 
to explore this river. They proceetled till the l^^th, when find¬ 
ing that the river bore convidcrably to the south, fearing that 
/liey were in an error, they changed tiieir course, and proceed¬ 
ed across the plain. In this direction Captain Ln^vjib luid gone 
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about two miles, when his ears were saluted witli the agrcoal)le 
sound of a fall of water; and, as he advanced, a f^pray, winch 
seemed driven by the high south-west wind, rose above the plain 
like a column of smoke, and vanished in an instant. Toward; 
this point, he directed his steps ; and the noise increasing as he 
approached, soon became too trcDiendous, to be mistaken for 
any thing but the great falls of tht Missouri. Having travelled 
seven miles after first hearing the sound, he reached the falls a- 
bout 12 o^clock. The hills, as he appnmched, wore diflicult of 
access, and about 200 feet high. Down these, he hurried with 
impatience; and sealing himself on some rocks under theccnlie 
of the fails, enjoyed the sublime spectacle of this si upend ons 
cataract, whicli since the creation had been lavishing its magnifi¬ 
cence on the desert. 

These falls extend, in all, over a distance of n^^arly twelve 
miles ; and tlic niedlinn breadth of the liver varies iVorn SOO to 
bOO yards. The principal fall is near the lower exlrerfiity, and 
is upwards of SO fi'et perpendicular. Tlic r ver is lierc 300 yards 
wide, with poipendicular chils on each ^ide, not Ic^s than lOO 
feet liigh. For 00 or 100 yards from the j(‘ft cliff*, tlie w'ater 
falls in one snioolh, even sheet, over a precipice at least 80 leet 
high. The remaining part of the riv^cr prceipilates itself aUo 
with great rapidity; but being re cived a^ it falls by irregular atui 
projecting rocks, forms a sjilendid prospect of white foam, 200 
yards in length, and 80 in perpendicular elevation, 'fhe spray 
Is dissipated in a thousand shapes, flying up in lu'gl] coanuns, 
and collecting into large masses, wliich the ‘?un cdoriis with all 
the colouring of the rainbow. The fill, just de->cnbed, mu a b(‘ 
one of the most magnificent riiul pictur('>(|iie, that is any whei ^ 
to be found. It has often been disputed, whether a cataract, 
in which the water f.dls in one slieet, or where it is dashed irre¬ 
gularly among the rocks, is the finest obji cf. It was reserved for 
the Rlissoini to resolve this doubt, by exhibiting both at once 
in the greatest magnificence. 

Then' is another cascade', of about 17 fv»ot, higher up the ri* 
ver, and llie last of all is 2(3 feet; but the succession ot inferior 
falls, and of rapids of very great declivity, is a-tonisliiugly 
great; so that, from the first to tlie Li^t, the vvhole descent of tlie 
river is 381^ feet. ‘ Just below the falK, ’ says Captain JLnv is, 
‘ is a little island in the river, well covered with tiirber. H Ps 
on a c(*lton-wood tree, an eagle had fixed its nest, and 
the undisputed mistrtss of a spot, to invade which, neither man 
nor beast could venture across the gulph that surrouncK it; 
while it IS f.irthiT secured by the mist that rises iron) the f'aih. 
''Hus solitary bird has not escaped tlic observation of tlie Indi¬ 
ans, who made the eagle's nest a part of their (lescnpiitm of die 
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falls, which they gave us, and which proves now to be correct 
in almost every particular, except that they did not do justice' 
to their height,' 

The river above the falls is quite unruffled and smooth, with 
numerous herds of bufialoe feeding on the plains around it. 
These plains open out on both sides, so that it is not impro¬ 
bable that they mark the bottom of an ancient lake, the out¬ 
let of which the river is stili in the act of cutting down, and 
wdl require many ages to accomplish its work, or to reduce the 
whole to a moderate and uniform declivity. The eagle may 
then be dispossessed of his ancient and solitary domain. 

From the falls the direction of their course was alnsost due 
fK)uth, inclining a little to the east. About 60 geographical miles 
from the falls, the nver emerges from the first ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains, or, as our travellers call them, the Gates of those 
mountains. This pass is in latitude 46® 46' 50". The rocks are 
said to b6 a bla^ k granite, that is, as we have before interpret¬ 
ed It, of green-stone or basalt. 

TheS'C rocks approached the liver on both sides, so as to form 
a most sublime and extraordinary spectacle, a» tor more than 
five miles tliey rise perpendicularly from the w^ater*s edge nearly 
to the height of 1200 feet. They are composed of a black gra¬ 
nite, i. c. green-stone, at the base; but the fragments that have 
fillen from above are like a flint of a yellowish brown colour. 
]Nothmg can be more tremendous than the frowning darkness 
of these rocks, which pr('j(‘Cl over the river, and seem to threat¬ 
en you vMth destruction. The river is 5i50 yards in width, and 
appears to have forc'cd its way down this solid mass, which has 
yielded so reluctantly that for tiie whole distance the water is 
deep even to the edges; and, for the first three miles, there is not 
a spot except one of a lew yards, where a man could stand be¬ 
tween the water and the rock. * I'he convulsion of the passage 
must have been tcnihlc, says the narrative, since, at the outlet, 
there are vast columns of the r<;ck torn from the mountain, which 
are strewed on both sides ot the river, the trophies as it were 
of the victory. ’ We have here the common explanation of suclt 
phenomena, which occurs to men who have not reflected much 
on the operations of nature, and the agents she employs to 
perform them. The difficulty of conceiving such vast oper¬ 
ations, as the cutting down ol a rock 1200 feet in depth, by 
the^actifui ot a stream ot water, alarms the imagination; and 
it is felt as much easier to call in the agency of some un¬ 
known power which may produce its effect at once, than to 
enn^p the slow workings of a river that must be extended to many 
It is to the latter, however, according to all analogy, that 
cflbct io to be attributed ; and of this the uniform breadth of 
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th^ ti^emendous cbasmy Ibrsucli a depth and such a length, may 
he coiraidered as the strongest proof. Above the gates, the per¬ 
pendicular rocks cease, the hills i ctire from the river, and the 
valleys suddenly widen to a considerable extent; and here there 
can be little doubt that we have the remains of a se<!!5nd lake. 
These were adorned with the narrow-leaved cotton wood, the 
aspen," and the pine; and the country :il)ounded in e^ine. Con¬ 
siderably beyond this, they came to what are calJalthe forks of 
the Missouri, where the river seems to divide into three, nearly 
of the same size, so as to leave it doubtful to which of them the 
name of the Missouri ought to be applied. Tliey found here, as 
at many other places^ the prickly pear in great abundance, the 
torment of the traveller, and the ornament of the fields. 

The three branches just mentioned, were called by our travel¬ 
lers after three of the most distinguished of the American states¬ 
men. That on the south-west, which was the most considerable, 
they called the Jefferson ; the mitidle branch, the Waddisou; 
and the eastermost, the Gallatin. Though the hc*ight here must 
have been very groat, the heat in the valleys va as a!‘-o consider¬ 
able. It was now the 28th of July, and they remarked that the 
thermometer in the afternoon was 90®. The toiks are in lati¬ 
tude 4 5® 24' 8''. After making obsoivations for ih^^ longitude, 
with which however they have not favoured us, they detei mined 
to ascend the Jefferson, as that wlncli was most likt'y to suit 
their purpose, ot reaching, by the nearest route across il'.e moun¬ 
tains, some of the smaller blanches which )om the Columbia, 
and discharge llieir w^aters into the Paulic ()c<‘an. 

It nowr became an object to fall in w^idi some of the Indian 
tribes, inhabiting the mountains to the westward ; for it was by 
their means that they hoped to obtain information concerning 
the course they must h >ld, in order to cro-.s the mountains by 
the shortest and most advantageous route, (^jpfain Lewis ac¬ 
cordingly, with DiiEwyLii, one of their most expert and active 
hunters, and tw'o other men, slinging their knapsacks, set out 
with the resolution to meet some nation of Indians before they 
returned, however long they might be separated fi*om the rest x>f 
the party. They took the road through the mountains to the 
westward. 

In tftc mean time, the party in the canoes advanced along 
the Jefferson, and have marked the length of liieir \oyage bv 
the name they gave to a small islaJid, such 

being its distance from the iiKuith of the Missouri, reckoning 
by the course of the liver. Captain T^fwis, and his three com¬ 
panions had many difficulties and adventures, before they could 
accomplish their object. They were still upon the banks of a 
iLtream, which they knew to b(‘ th*^ contiinaiion ot the JcflU*-« 
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f'On, or tlio T^Tissourl, wliich was now reduced to a brcadtbi 
that one could {‘top over. One of the men, says Captain Lewis, 
‘ in a fit of enthusiasm, sottinp^ one foot on each side of the 
slreain, llianked C^od, that lie had lived to bestride the Mis* 
souri’—a \eiy natural expression of the sentiment which must 
be upperniosl in the mind of a man, who, for a distance of 3000 
miles, had Inen stru^<idin^ against the force of the powerful 
and iinpctmnis river, whicli vas now so completely subdued.— 
I'Vom the foot of a ncighbouiing mountain, issues the remotest 
water of the Mi'-soini. 

* They had now,’ lie said, ' reached the hidden sources of that 
river, which ii id never yet been seen by civilized man; and as they 
^pionchtd their tlinst at the chaste and icy fountain, and sat by the 
hiirjk ot the little mulct, vvhich yielded its distant and modest tri¬ 
bute to tlic ocean, the} felt themselves rew urded foi all tlieir labours, 
and all their difficulties. Tlicy left this intf re^tlng spot with reluc- 
tanc(% and ascended towards the wXsSt, till they reached a high ridge, 
which fotmed llie line ol’ jiarliiion between the waters of the Atlan¬ 
tic, and I’jcihc Octani.. ’ 

T Ik'v iu)\v began to descend towards the west, by a steeper 
dedivity than llnit which they had ascended. They by and by 
leachtd a stieain of clear water, running to the west, and stop¬ 
ped to ciiinK for the first time of the waters of the Columbia. 
Jn tills rouU‘, they wore }unsuing an Indian road ; and as they 
weic going along a wa\ing piano, they discovcicd two women at 
the dnlancc el about a mile. 


‘ Captain Lewis coniinucd till he was about half a mile from 
them, then ordeicd his paity to halt; put down his knapsack and 
idle, and unfurling a flag winch he cairied purposely, as an emblem 
ol peace, advaucid tow<ii(Js the Indians. The women retreated be¬ 
hind the lull ; but tlie man remained till Captain Lewis came with¬ 
in a hundred yards, wl en he w^enl tff too ; though Captain Lewus 
called out labha bour, (vhite m^), loud enough to he heard by 
him. He now iTiade an ;nal tf^ tne men, who joined him ; and they 
all followed the track (f the Indians, which w^as along a continua¬ 
tion of the road they had been travelling. They now came in sight 
ouddtuly ol three It male Indians, from whom they were concealed 
by the iiiequahty ol the ground, till they were within 20 paces of 
tIuTo. One ol ilarn, a young woman, immediately took to flight; 
tJie other tw(, an tldt-ily woman and a little girl, thinking we were 
l<iO near for them to escape, sat on the ground, holding down their 
heads, as if reconciled to the death which awaited tlrem. Captain 


put down his rifle, and advancing towards them, took the 
PS|( by tlu- hand, lauea her up, and repeated the words iabba 
yat iho san'e time stripping up his shirt sleeve to prove he was 
Bite man, for Ins hands and face, by con^itant exposure, had be- 
ic. cjmic at dark as those of an Indian. She a]>peared relieved 
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from her alarm. The yonng woman now returned also. Captain 
Lewis gave her an equal portion of trinkets ; and painted die cheeks 
of all three with vermilion; a ceremony which is emblematic of 
peace. He then made them to understand, that be wished to go to 
their camp, in order to see their chiefs and waniors. They readily 
agreed to conduct him. They had proceeded about two miles, 
when they met a troop of nearly 60 warriors, mounted on excellent 
horses, and riding towards them at full speed. Captain Lewi« 
put down his gun, and went with hi^' flag ahnat .’^0 paces in advance. 
The chief who was riding in front of the main body spoke to the 
woman, who told them that the party consi.ted of white men ; and 
showed the presents they had received. The chief, and other two 
men that were with him, immediately leaped from tiieir lior as, 
came up to Captain Levins, and embraced him wiiii great cordiality, 
putting their left arm over his right shoulder, and applying at the 
same time their left cheek to his, frequently vociferating nhJii ahhi ; 
I am very glad, I am very glad. The whole body of waniors now- 
came up, and our men received their caresses. Aiier this fratciiul 
embiace, Captain Lewis lighted a pipe, and offered it to tlie Indians 
who were now seated in a circle all niund. Bin, ixdvne they would 
leceive this mark of friendship, they pulled o/F tlieir m(HMdn=:, or 
shoes, which, as we afterwards learned, iiidicalcs the sacicd since¬ 
rity of their professions, and impiecatos (>u themselves t}jt* misery of 
going barefoot for ever it they are faithless to then words ;—a pe¬ 
nalty by no means light to those who rove over the thorny ]jlainj j - 
moiig these mountains.' 

After this interview, many incidents oecurred, tendlug to un¬ 
fold the manners of this tribe of Indians, the ShosiKU^oes, a 
j)eo[)le remarkably gentle, honest, and bine-cre, at least in a de¬ 
gree far beyond any of the tribes tliaL we forineily had occasiou 
to mention. 

Captain Lkwis now endeavoured to prevail on the Iiuiiati'; 
to accompiiny him tow^ards the sonret's of the Missouri, wiiere 
he expected to meet his companions who waind lluae, that, 
by the a^Mstanco of the Indians, they might he enabled to trans¬ 
port their baggage across the mouniains, till they should fill in 
w ith some of the branches of the Columbia, by w'hich they in ijjlit 
descend to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. IS’otw iihstiudin^r the 
good temper and honesty of these Indians, he ionnd some ililli- 
culty in persuading them to accximpany him in ibis direction; 
and, even after they had agreed to do so, the eapriev natural to 
savages made them hesitate about performing their ])rou®e. 
He had, however, prevmled on the chief, and a iinntb.T oiling 
rest, to go with him--when an accideni happ'MU'd, viny vh n'lu;-* 
teristic of the condiMon of savage life. C'ajjtiin Lin; is h.- 
some of his hunters in quest of game, corsidjral 1* ' ' i , 
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party, ])ntli tl)e Indians and his own people were very much in 
want ol food. As be v^as proceeding with the Indians tdong the 
plain on horseback, an Indian, Mho had been despatched by the 
chid at tiic ‘^anie time that the hunters had been sent out by 
Captain I Lwis, probably with the view oF watching the former, 
t\as seen riding towards them at full speed. On coming up, he 
%p()ke a few words, when tin* whole troop dashed forward as fast as 
their horses could carry them. Captain Ltvvis, astonished at this 
inovemcnt, w'as borne along for nearly a mile before he learned 
that all this hurry was occasioned by the spy having announced, 
that one of the white men had killed a deer. This was the joy¬ 
ful intelligence that had occasioned all tin's confusion; and wdien 
tliey readied the })larc where Drewycr had thrown out the intes¬ 
tines, ibe Indians dismounted in the greatest haste, and ran 
tumbling over each other like famished dogs. Kach tore away 
whaUwer part he could, and began instantly to devour it. some 
had the liver, some the kidneysj and even the parts which we 
are accustomed to look on with di^^gust. It was indeed impos¬ 
sible to see these wretched men, ravenously feeding on the filth 
of animals, and the blood streaming from their mouths, without 
deploring how nearly the condition of the savage approaches to 
that of the linito. Yet tliero is even here a mark of humanity 
which one is glad to recognize; the more prominent, indeed, 
for being surrounded by so many circuiiKstances of wTctch- 
edness. Though suffering with liunger, Captain Liavis re- 
niaiks, they did not attempt, as they might have done, to take 
the whole deer, or any part of it, by force; but contented them¬ 
selves with what had been thrown aw^ay. A sentiment of jus¬ 
tice therefore guided the conduct of these savages, even wlien 
they seemed tlic most to assume the character of the wild beast. 
When the deer was skinned, and after reserving a quarter of it 
For his own people, he gave the rest to the chief to be divided 
among the Indians, who immediately devoured it quite raw\ 
Next day Cajitain Li wis, with the Indians, met his friends 
ascending the liver in their canoes. A Maiidan woman, who 
followed the party, the wife of Cluiboneau, their interpreter, 
discovered great joy on ‘^ceing these Indians, whom she kiiew^ 
to be of her native tribe; and thiis, as soon as she perceived 
iliem, she indicated by sucking her fingers. As they ap¬ 
proached one another, a woman from among the Indians 
made her way through the crowd towards Sacajeaw'ah, when, 
recognizing each other, they embraced with the most tender 
afleciion. The meeting of these‘two women had in it some- 
Udug peculiarly toiKbing, not only in the ardent manner in 
which tlicir feelings were expressed, but from real inletcst in 
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their situation. They had been companions in childhood; 
and in the war of their tribe with the Minnetarces, they 
had both been taken prisoners in the same battle. They had 
shared and softened the rigours of captivity, till one of them 
had escaped with scarce a hope of ever seeing her friend reliev¬ 
ed from the hands of her enemies. Tliis interesting scene was 
hardly over, when the two parties having met, and being dis¬ 
posed to enter into friendly intercourse with one another, Saca*' 
jeawah was sent for into the tent of the chief to act as their in¬ 
terpreter, when instantly, in the person of the chief himseH 
she recognized her brother ; She immediately jumped up, ran. 
and embraced him, throwing her blanket over him, and weep¬ 
ing profusely ; the chief himself was moved, though not in the 
same degree. These are incidents more romantic and sentimen¬ 
tal than one would expect to meet with in a camp of savages; 
and one sees with pleasure, that in no situation is man aban¬ 
doned by some of the best feelings of liis nature. It is, indeed, 
pleasing to follow the whole transactions between the American 
travellers, and this gentle and innocent tribe of Indians. The 
latter testified their extreme surprise with every thing they saw: 
—The appearance of the men,—their arms—their clothing,— 
the canoes,—the strange looks of the negro,—the sagacity of 
the dog,—all excited their admiration : But what raiscil their a- 
stonishmrnt the most was, ashotfiom the air-gun. This w'as 
instantly considered as a great medicine^ by which, as we re¬ 
marked before, the Indians usiiully mean something emaiiating 
directly from the Great Spirit, or produced by his invisible and 
incomprehensible agency. Captain I^Ewis distributed among 
them a great number of presents, particularly to the chiefs, from 
which they appeared to receive great satisfaction. They liad 
now reached the extreme navigai)ie point of the Missouri, the 
latitude of which they determined by observation to be 43^ 
30' 2", and its longitude, as given in the map, about 112® 
west from London. Their road, in which they weie directed 
by the Indiaiis, lay from this across the mountains, nearly in 
the direction of north-west. Tlicir journey through the moun¬ 
tains, even w^ith all the assistance lliey could procure, was ex¬ 
tremely difficult. Tliey w^ere provided wdili horses, v hich they 
purchased with trinkets, and such articles attracted the no¬ 
tice of the Indians; but the steep and stony mountains, and 
the difficulty of procuring a supply of proM'+ions in a coun¬ 
try where very little game was to be found, rendered thci; 
march tedious and difficult. The rivers afforded fish, though 
not always in great abundance; and here, in the rivers that 
run towards the we^’t, they found salmon, of wliicli none ar« 
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f<> he met with in the lVIis^olIri and its branches. The cold 
was another source of difficult 5 % as the height to which 
tliev had now a‘‘Conded was certainly very great. They had a- 
set ndeil a river of a very rnf>id current for more than 3000 miles ; 
and the height of the ‘-pot v\here they left their canoes, cannot 
certainly be estimated at less than 0000 feet. They had now 
risen considera\)ly al)o\e thi^ heigljt ; and, accordingly, it is 
said, that on the of August the weather was so cold that 
the wattr which stootl in v{;‘ss(‘1k cxj)Osed to the air, was frozen 
to the depth of I ('fan inch in the course of the night: the ink 
freeze in tlie pee, and the low grounds were white with hoar 
IVost, though the day aherwards proved extremely w^arm. 

'^rhe Shoshonccs Indians, amcuig whom they now w^ere, arc a 
trilw of the nation called ISnakc Indians, a vague denomina¬ 
tion, which includes the inhabitants of the soutliorn parts of 
the Jbuky Mv untaijis, and the plains on each ^idc. The tribe 
anrounts to ahoul H)0 wniriors, and perhaps four times that 
iiiJiubt'r of souh. Th< \ lorinerly lived in the plains, but have 
been driven into the nxmntaiiis by the l^awkecs, or roving 
Indians; and it is now (>i Iv occa‘-ionally, and by stealth, that 
they visit the ( onniry o<‘ tluir ancestors. From the middle of 
]May, till the beciin ing of S<nncinlv r, th('y reside on the waters 
of the C\)luiiibic, wh(ic tluy consider llumselves secure froni 
the i^iwktes, who have never found their way so far to the 
west. During ihi-, tune, tluy subsist chieflv on salmon, and 
tinat fish disappeais on the nppioacli cvf autumn, they are oblig¬ 
ed to '■eck '-Liis-isienct‘ on the east side of the moitniains, TJicy 
ncctirdingl} erc^^s ovi’r l(' the w^atersofthe Mtssouii, df>wn wliich 
tJh} putt(d s!' and c.mlionsh, till lliey are joined by some 
olln 1 liiei d)y Iriiu , wlu>m tlicy associat*' against the com¬ 


mon (nc!>>y. lle’Mg i(ov\ strong in numbers, they venture to 
liunt the 1 ‘d* ik? ai the plains to the castwaid, where they pass 
tliewiiitei, ^lil ilie letuin of the summer invites them to tlic 
C olumbr*. In tl is loo‘-c and wandering existence tliey siifler 
the exU'^nu'- eT w. nt ; pa^o-ing whole week*- without meat, and 
with n<»ihn g to tat bnt a Imv fish and roots. So insensible 
a>e th (^, h to thise calanjilits, or so much fire they a- 

bovellftm, tiial th. \ an' jiot cuily cheerful, but gay; and our 
in>\elkt j Hi* ik, tliat tlu'ir eliaractor was more interesting than 
that (i ain ii th ins had set ii, and had in it much oi* the 

di'Miny or n i ttiue. In their intercourse with strangers, 
til y aiofi.inl mo etaumunieativo, pen (eel ly fair in their dealings; 
lUM V. i llieu' .mv iva'On to ‘-u^pect that they were ever templ- 
< il t' a :a I of di'-hemciU by all the new and valuable ar- 

tiwIvS dr I 1 .}ed before them. \Viiilo they generally shared wdlh 
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their g^iests ihc little they posses'^ed, they always abstained from 
befrfj(iiig for any thing; very unlike the tribes have had occa¬ 
sion to notice on the banks of the Missouri, the drift of whose 
harangues was always to represent their own poverty, and to 
beg for the assistance of the strangers. 

'^rhe Shoshonees are fond of gandy dress, and of all sorts of 
amusements, particularly games of hazard, and, like most In¬ 
dians, they are boastful of their own warlike ex|)loits, whether 
real or fictitious. They possess, bowevei, a manliness of cha¬ 
racter, probably formed by the nature of iheir government, 
v^hich is perft'ctly free fioni restraint Each iiidivitinal is his 
own master; and the only coiitroul to which his conduct is sub- 
is the advice of a chief, supported by his influence over 
the opinions of the tribe. 

In hi^ domestic economy, the man is C'bsolutely sbvereign* 
IJo IS the sole proprietor of his wives and daughters, and Can dis¬ 
pose of them in any manner he thinks fit. The cinldren, how¬ 
ever, are seldom corrected. The boys soon become their own 
masters. They are never whipped ; for it is an opinion among 
them, that this breaks their spirit ami indeficndence of mind. A 
plurality of wives is common ; but these arc not generally sisters, 
as among the Minetaureos and Maudans. The infant daughters 
are often betiothed by limir fathers to grown men, either for 
themselves, or for llnar sons. Sacajeaw'ah had been contract¬ 
ed in tliis wav before she was taken prisoner ; and when she was 
now brought batk, her betroihed was still living, and he at first 
clciimed her; blit finding tliat she had a child to her new hus¬ 
band, ho lelimjuishcd his pretensions. 

The chastit;^ of the women is not held in mtich estimation. 
Tlio jealousy of the husband seems to be direcletl to watch over 
his wife’s obedience, and not her attachment. If he is consulted 
in the disposal of her affections or her person to another, he 
takes no offence; if he is not, the infidehly is often punished 
with instant death. Even leaving her husband’s house, and go¬ 
ing to reside in another’s, though one of her relations, is some¬ 
times tieated with no less severity. This seems common to all 
the Indians, and is a remark not meant to be particularly ap¬ 
plied to the Shoshonces. 

The horses of the Indians in this quarter are numerou-. 
They arc generally fine, of a good size, vigorous and patient 
of fatigue as well as of hunger. The Indian, like the Arab, 
has one or two horses tied to a stake near his hut, both day anti 
night, so as to be always prepared for action. The origi¬ 
nal stock of these horses is said to have been procured from 
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the Spaniards, but they are now bred by the Indians them¬ 
selves. They have mules also, obtained from the Spaniards, 
which are fine animals, and are highly valued, insomuch that a 
g[ood mule is reckoned worth two or three horses. 

The journey of tlie American party over the mou4itain<i,. though 
assisted by these friendly Indians, was very arduous. They had 
not merely to cross the mountain chain transversely, but in some 
degree longitudinally, directing their course considerably to the 
north. Tlie sources of the Missouri lay farther south than the 
main body of the Columbia; and to have gone right across from 
the former, would liavc led into a track not very convenient for 
reaching the latter. Their journey lasted from the 18th of Au- 

S ist, when they left their canoes on the Missouri, till theTlli ot 
ctol)cr, when tlicy embarked again in canoes which they had 
themselves made, on the river Kooskooskee, on the west side of 
the mountains. Thougli assisted during this journey by the In¬ 
dians, and provided with horses, they sufiered exceedingly firom 
the severity of the cold, and the difficulty of finding subsistence. 
They were often in the neighbourhood of considerable sticams, 
but they found few fish ; and the salmon, which ascend almost to 
the remotest branches of the Columbia, had by this time return¬ 
ed to the sea. They were obliged frequently to feed on horse 
flesh, both at this time and on their return, when they passed 
over a considerable part of the same road. 

The great cold is not to be wondered at, considering the 
height to which they had now reached. The point of tlie Mis¬ 
souri, where they disembarked, can hardly be estimated at less than 
6000 feet above the level of the sea. How high the mountains 
rose above the point jirst mentioned, the narrative hardly affords 
any data to decide. It is said, however, that they were in sight 
of snowy mountains; and a long ridge near the centre of the 
chain, which runs N. 15® west, is marked in the map as cover¬ 
ed with snow; and if it was so in August and September, we 
may conclude it to be the same all the year over, and to have 
its summit within the circle of perpetual congelation. The 
latitude is between 45 and 47 degrees; and here, in Europe, 
between those parallels, the circle of perpetual congelation is 
from ten to nine thousand feet distant from the level of the 
sea. In the American Continent, because of the greater cold 
of the winter, the height is perhaps not so great, but can hard¬ 
ly be supposed less than 8000 feet. It is probable, therefore, 
tnat the summits Of this snowy ridge were not less than 8500 
above the level of the sea. 

In their journey through the mountains, nothing that sug¬ 
gested the idea oi a volcano appears to have occurred, except 
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?i mysterious sound whicli they heard from the distant moun- 
tains when they were near the Falls of the Missouri, 

‘ Since our arrival at the Falls, we have repeatedly hear J a Strange 
noise coming from the mountains, a little to the north of west. It 
is heard at different periods of the day and night; sometimes when 
the air is perfectly still, and without a cloud ; an 1 consists of one 
stroke only, or of five or six discharges in quick succession. It is 
loud, and resembles precisely the sound of a six-pounder, at the dis¬ 
tance of three miles. The Indians bad before mentioned this noise> 
like thunder, which the mountains made ; but we had paid no atten¬ 
tion to it. * 

Again, near the same place, it is afterwards said— 

‘ They heard about sunset two discharges of the tremendous moun¬ 
tain artillery.^ 

Nothing more occurs on the subject. The most natural solu^* 
tion seems to be, that the sound procecvls from some distant 
volcano, which, like Stromboli, but more ii regularly, is in a state 
of constant activity. The great distance at which the sound of 
volcanic explosions has been often heard, and heaul in a part of 
the same chain to which this volcano belongs, is well known, from 
tlie observations of Humboldt and others. 

When they embarked m their canoes on the Kooskooskee, 
they had a succession of the most abrupt and dangenms ripida 
to encounter. The Indians used to ran along the tops of the 
rocks that overhang the river, curious to witness the eflorU of 
the white men, who had coinage and skill enough to extricate 
themselves from dangers that followed in such quick succession. 

When they reached the Columbia itself, it was in the middle 
of the rainy season; and they were eX[)oscd to deluges ol’ rain 
night and day. The small portion of clothing, of bedding, Sec^ 
which had escaped through such a long series ot adventures as they 
had now been exposed to, were rotted and rendered useless, and 
the health of the men was liardly proof ag iini*t so much suff ring. 
It is infinitely to the credit of all concerned, that no discontents, 
no complaints or insubordination of any kind, made their appear¬ 
ance during ail this time; and every individual in the expedition 
seemed to share in the honour of exploring countries not hi¬ 
therto trodden by civilized men. 

The waters of the Kooskooskee are clear as crystal j and, where 
that river joins Lewis lliver, a larger branch of the Columbia, 
which rises in the same chain of mountains, it is 150 yards 
wide. Where Lewis River joins the Columbia, it is 57^ 
yards wide, the Columbia itself 060; though soon after the 
junction, it expands to the width of (rom one to three miles, 
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From the point of junction, the country is a continued plains 
witli no trees, and nothing but a few willow bushes. The 
iatitiide is in 46® lii' ]‘V'. The rapids still continued; and 
there were even falls, of confide? able pitch, over which this vast 
body of waters was poured, and where the canoes, of course, 
must be carried over diy land. A most singular rapid suc¬ 
ceeds, when the whcile of the Columbia is forced through a nar¬ 
row channel no more than 45 yards wide. They ventured, 
nevertlieless, in their canoes, down tliis tremendous rapid, and 
escaped in sf.fity. The river after this becomes smooth; they 
de‘^cnbc lln‘ valley through which it runs as a ft'rtile and dc- 
Jigbtful country, shaded b} thick groves of tull timber, watered 
bj^ small ponds, on both sides of the river; the soil licli, and 
capable of any specie'* of culture. While sailing down tiiis 
part (•{• the river, they saw a high mountain on their right, 
tfie top covtral with snow, winch they liad seen before as 
they were descending tlie Rocky Mount;gins, at the distance of 
150 miles, and were now ''Mti’-fied that it Was the St^Helens of 
Vancouver: Jt is about lOO miles cast from the mouth of the 
Columbia, and is, no doubt, of great height. 

On the 7th of November, they first got sight of the ocean, 
the object of all their laboui«, and whiLh they now'i’clt as the 
reward of all their anxieties. The view raistd thtir spirits; 
and they were by and by firther cheered by the roar c;f the dis¬ 
tant breakers. The i^ot which the}" selected for their wint<r 
quarters, and wheic they establish^ tlicir camp, was in full 
view of tlie sea, about seven miles distant, in Inlitude 46® J9, 
and on tbe soutli bank of the river. Tlicy found that this place 
is much frequented by sliips, both British and American, wh(» 
come, dining the siimnjer, to buy furs of the natives. They 
found the natives, of am sequence, not strangers to wliite men, 
and in possession of many little articles of luxury or show, and 
particularly of blue beads, which they prefer to every other 
thing, and use as money or the common inedinm of exchange 
in their dealings with one another. Jf^hey are perfectly initiated, 
too, in the art and cunning in'^eparable from traffic in its first 
stiige, and in its lowest branches. In general, however, all the 
tribes on this side the mountains are of a more mild and gentle 
character than those on the eastern side. Is this at all connected 
with their living less on flesli than the latter, and more on fish 
and vegetables i In many other respects, they are very different 
nom one another : Some very honest, others of a thievish dis¬ 
position : Some tall and handsome; and others ill-shaped and 
dwarhsh. Their languages arc also very different, so that the 
neighbouring tribes coujd not always converse w'ith one another* 
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On tins account, the intercourse between the American party 
and the nalivcsS was often carried on witli great difficulty. 

‘ Half the day,'* it is said at one place, ‘ was spent before w© 
could convey to the Chapuni^h all the information we intended; for, 
in the first place, we spoke in English to one of our men, who trans¬ 
lated' it into French to Chaboneau, Be interpreted it to his wife in 
the Minnetarree language Slic then put it into Shoshonec ; and the 
young Shoahonce prisoner explained it to the Chapunish in his own 
dialect. At last we succeeded in communicating the impression wo 
wished, and then atljourned the couneiK a*ter showing them the 
wonders of the compass, the spy-glass, the magnet, the watch, and 
the air-gun, ' 

►Some of the branches of the Columbia may be accounted 
great rivers. One of them, the Mult-no-mah, which ris>c« in the 
llocky Mountains far to the south-east, and near, it would s-eem 
by the map, to the sources ol the Rio del Norte, is very wide, 
and often of n depth exceeding 25 feet, even though at a great 
distance from tlie sta. 

A remarkable peculiarity was observed in the bod of the Co¬ 
lumbia, and of the river hist mentioned ; viz. a great number 
of trunks of pine trees, standing erect, and liaving their rooU 
fixed in the h< ttom, though in the case of the Columbia, the river 
generally 30 fm deep, and never less than 10. Those trees 
might be supposed, from their state of decay, to have been in 
that situation about 20 years. Tins argues eome great and un¬ 
accountable change in the beds of the rivers: Rut much more 
kaiowledge of the country than one visit can supply, must be ne¬ 
cessary to give any explanation of so singular a fact. 

When the rains <»cascd, and as soon as the weullier admitted 
of it, tliey travelled to the southward, visiting the river just men¬ 
tioned, and making acquaintance with the various trb'S of In¬ 
dians. It seems to us not unlike^}^, that a few years will place an 
American colony somewhere about the mouth of the Columbia. 
It is evident, that the views of their government arc directed 
to establishments of that sort, perhaps along the wltolc line that 
our travellers vidted. We observe on the map, that a factory 
of the United States was cstablii»hed ju-st about ihe lime of their 
return, near fhe Aikarisaw river, on the cast side of the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the })arallel of 41®. Tlie United States seem 
no less arnLitious of extending: their territories than tlie country 
from which they sprang; and having already more tlian they are 
able to occupy, they are coiiatantly ih search of new acquisi- 
lions. 

The return of the party over the mountains was a matter of 
great difficulty; but wc must here take leave of them. 

Xhc desire which they no doubt all felt, after so long i^n alK. 
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sencf, of again revisiting the abodes of civilized men, is strongly 
maiked by the circumfetance, that as they descended the rivef, 
at the first place where they saw cows feeding, the whole party 
almost involuntarily raised a shout of joy. 

They arrived safe at Fort-Lewis, on the Mississippi, on the 
23d of September, after having been given up for lost; and 
there terminated an expedition, which, though quite successful, 
had been full of labour and anxiety. We must again remark, 
that it does great credit both to the government by which it was 
planned, and to the persons by whom it was executed. The 
good sense, activity and perseverance of the conmiandcrs cannot 
be too much commended j their treatment of the natives was 
humane and kii’d; and though their mission was in its intention 
conciliatory, yet this purpose could only have been cairicd in¬ 
to effect but by men of much good temper and sound under¬ 
standing, considering how long they were expo'^cd to the vexa¬ 
tions arising from the suspicion, caprice and levity of savages* 
The great harmony that seems to have prevailed, the spirit, 
steadiness, and exertion in the midst of so much hardship and 
danger, are highly meritorious; and exhibit a band of active 
and intrepid men, which no country in the world would not be 
proud to acknowledge. 

The manner in which the scientific part was crndiictcd, ap¬ 
pears also to merit commendation; though the want of a Baro¬ 
meter is an oversight hardlj to be forgiven* We wish, too^ 
that the astronomical apparatus had ken more particularly de¬ 
scribed, and that the manner of finding the longitude had been 
circumslantially detailed. Chronometers were used, and recti¬ 
fied, we pne'^mne, by lunar ol^ervation: But ol this we should 
have been precisely informed ; and the observations should have 
been given just as ihey were made, without reduction or cor¬ 
rection of any kind. Tins was the more necessary, that the 
route lay mostly in the direction of east and west, so that the 
Jpmgitude w^as the element n'ost material to be exactly ascertain- 
The n'ap which they have given, conceiving it to be ex¬ 
act, of which we do not mean to sugg(‘st the smallest doubt, is 
a valuable acejuisition to gcogrnphj. We are persuaded, that 
an abridgement of the volume, judiciously executed, so as to 
leave out the less important detail^, and to give what was ma¬ 
terial to gtographj^, natural history, and the display of cha* 
l*acter and manners, would be found very generally interesting. 
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Art. X. Observations on the Fu?ictions of the Brain, By Sir 

Evrraiid Home, Bart. F. R. S. Philosophical Transactions, 

OrECULATiONs respecting the nature of Mind, seem now uni¬ 
versally abandoned, as endless and unprofitable. Metaphy-* 
sicians rest satisfied with the truth of the principle, that the men¬ 
tal phenomena are ultimately dependent, on something essential¬ 
ly distinct from mere Matier j and C('»nteiit themselves with the 
patient study of the laws, by which these phenomena are regu¬ 
lated. 

Next in point of interest and importance, unquestionably, to 
this inquiry, is the invc'.tigation of those corporeal plienmnena, 
with Ahich the operations of Mind are connected; and yet it is 
singular how little this subject has, of late years, occupied the 
attention of physiologists. It is admitted by all, that certain 
changes in the bodily organs are necessary, to th pro hicti ^ri of 
those ^tates ol the mind \^hich constitute SeTi«aLioii, and Thought, 
and \ olition ; but the only [loint relative to tliese changes, which 
physiologists are unanimous in considering as established, is^ 
that they have their seat in the Neivous 83 'stem. Respecting 
their nature, nothing whatever is known;—the precise parts 
even o( the Nervous Sy-item, in which they occur, have not 
been ascertained ;—and, as to the hypothc'^cs which have hither¬ 
to bt‘eu proposed respecting these points, they seem, to us, all 
equiKv unsatisliK'tory. The jirogress of speculation, indeed, on 
this subject, has rather been retrograde of late. In the writings 
of tlie continental physiologists on the functions of the Nervous 
System, we have been for so many years accustomed to vague 
tieclamalion and unintelligible metaphysics, that wo almost de¬ 
spair of seeing any impiovement, either in their taste or their 
philosophy in this department, in our time. But we own we 
have been a little mortified, with some of the essays on the 
same subject, which have lately appeared in our own language. 
The ignorance tlioy betray, not only of the history of physiolo¬ 
gy, but ol the philosophy of* the Imraan mind, is truly lament¬ 
able. Certain ciude ideas arc attached to the words inlellccUtal 
facuities i —a vague conjecture arises as to the seat or nature of 
these Jaculties ;—inconclusive experiments are forthwith per¬ 
formed on brute animals, in order to confiim lhi-»oevv doctrine; 
and the whole science ol Comparatho Anatomy is ransacked for 
what are called ujialogia, in its support: T lie Novi^rn Or^amim 
is then put in requisition for a few cji otations about Aic /5 and //i- 
liwtionj (ihe ceitain accompanimerts of all bad hypotlieses 
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ynoJcin times);—and thus is manufactured and ushered forth 
to the public^ a New Theory of the Nervous System. We are 
aware it may be said, that such publications are but the produo 
lions of a few unscientific individuals, and ouoht not to be re¬ 
garded as a test of the opinions of physiolofifists in general; a- 
mong whom sounder views prevail, and wlio, in truth, say less on 
the subject, only because they know more. We sincerely trust 
that such is the case; but it seems a little inconsistent vviih this 
apology, that the general intelligence winch it suppose:*, sliould 
not have operated more efi'ecluaily, in repressing sj)cculatiorib so 
unworthy of the country, which, more than sixty years ago, 
could boast of having produced pliysiological essays, of sucli 
acuteness and originality as those of Dr Whytt. 

The present paper of Sir Evlraui) IIoml’s alfbriU us an op¬ 
portunity which we gladly embrace, of making a lew remaiks 
on the phenomena to which we have just alluded. In doing so, 
liowcver, we profess, that our sole objeLt is to promote investi¬ 
gation, and to endeavour to diiect inquiry into its proper chan¬ 
nel. Wc have no discoveries to communicate, and no hypolhe- 
fris to suggest, which we feel disposed to defend with peitmncity. 
Our limits oblige us to confine our observations to ISnisation ; 
but the same train of reasoning may be applied, mittatib /uatau- 
to the phenomena of Thought and Volition. 

In the fiist place, tiien, we wumld observe, that there seemsi 
very little hope, of our being able to ascertain the precise pair-* 
of the Nervous System whicli are afiected previous to Sensation, 
by direct observation. Not only is this System placed almost 
entirely beyond the reach of inspection during life; but there is 
every reason to believe, that the changes which are induced up¬ 
on it, and the seat of which wc are in starch of, arc far too subtle 
to be perceptible to any of our senses. We must have recourse, 
therefore, to a different method of investigation altogether. 
Those cases of injury, or disease, or malconformalion of the 
body, in which there has been loss, or deficiency of portions of 
tlie Nervous System, must be strictly attended to;—all those 
parts of tins System whicli have, in any instance, been found 
■wanting or destroyed, without loss of sensibility * in any organ 
of the body, must be carefully recorded;—and thus, by a sjie- 
cies of exclusion, we may hope to arrive at a knowledge of those 
parts, which are really essential to Sensation. For, we presume, 
the legitimacy of the inference will not be disputed,—that it a 
portion of the Nervous System may betaken away, without sen- 

* By the term sensibility^ wc mean, merely, smceptibihty of 
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sibility being perceptibly aflFected in any part of the macLine, 
that portion is not necessary to Sensation in ordinary circum¬ 
stances. 

Now, to begin with tliat part of the central mass of the 
Nervous System which is called the brain. Tliere are two classes 
of cases which we propose to examine relative to liiis organ. 
In the first place, instances, in which particular porlions only oi 
the brain have been found wanting or destroyed; aiul, secoad- 
Iv, cases, where the destruction or dtficieuc^ scorns to have ex¬ 
tended to lire whole organ. 

It IS quite unnecessary, we presume, to quote particular ex¬ 
am n!es, of destruction of portions of the convolutions of the 
brain, without loss of sensibdity in any part of the body. 
Such cases are almost of daily occurrence. Several have come 
under our own notice; and two )f these, even within these 
few weeks. We shall pass on, therefore, to oilier parts of this 
organ. 

Mr Eaui.e relates the case of a man, whose sensibility remain¬ 
ed unaffected till within a few hours of his death ; and yet there 
was iouud in his brciiu, an abscess <jccupying nearly one tliird 
of the sub«itance of the right hemisphere, commuoicdUng by a 
large ulcerated opening with the anterior extromiiy of the right 
ventricle, and penetrating, by a smaller oidfice, lor the inferior 
surface of the anterior lobe, f 

A case is mentioned by Ma Areknethy, of a gentleman, 
who, it seems certain, had lived for two years in the lull posses¬ 
sion of every faculty, notwithstanding there was a cavity in tiie 
right hemisphere of the brain, extending from the ibre part 
backwards more than two inches, and more than an inch in 
breadth. % 

Mr Brodie has related the case of a boy of fourteen, who 
died of an affection of tlie head, but who was peifectly sensible 
two days before his death ; and yet, on dissection, a cavity was 
found in the lelt hemisphere of the brain, about three inches in 
diaincte*, containing a cyst filled with pus. § 

A case of a man who died of an injury of the head is rccord- 

♦ We divide the Nervous System into two parts, viz. tlie central 
mass, and the nerves. In tlie central mass, wc include the brain and 
. spinal cord OT spinal marrow; and this latter, we regard, as com- 
niencing at the lower margin of annular protuberance. or, in o* 
tiler words, as having for its upper extremity the medulla oblongata, 
a term which we propose to drop altogether. 

f Med. and Physic. Journ. vol. XXllL 

X Surg. & Phys. Essays, Part III. 

j Trans, of a Society, dc. vol. HI. 
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ed l)y Mn Baimy, in whom the sight of the left eye only, wns 
a little im|)airetl before death ; and yet an abscess was found in 
the pcjsterior lobe of the right hemisphere of the brain, contain¬ 
ing two ounces of matter, f 

Dr Ferriak informs us, that the celebrated Dr Hunter 
found thp whole of the right hemisphere of the brain destroyed 
by sup))uration, in a man who had retained his faculties pericet- 
ly till the iiiatant of hisdcatli, which was sudden. % 

In a woman who died while under Wlpflr’s care, that very 
accurate and industrious observer remarked, that there was not 
the slightest h ss of sensibility till the la^^t breath j and yet he 
found a cyst in the right heinisr>h(.re of tlie brain as large as a 
lien’s cgir* filled witfi a wat(r\ fimd, and situated immediately on 
the outside of the right vc^'tricle. Ulcerations had also taken 
place in the corpus stnutum, and in the corpus^ taUoi>itm. § 

DiemefbRoeck mentions the case of a man, who died with¬ 
out exhibiting in-^ensihility in any part of the body, until the mo¬ 
ment of his death ; and \et an atiscess, containing half a pound 
of matter, was found in the upper part of the brain. [] 

But a still more remaikable case is recorded bv the same an- 
thor, of a young man who received a thrust of a sw'ord in the 
inner angle of the light e^e. For ten days ^icr the accident, 
this young man remained quite well, without any loss either of 
aensibihty, or voluntary power, or of judgment. But he was 
then seized with fever, which carried him off in two days. 
And on dissect ion, it was found that the sword had entered 
the braiti, penetrating through llie right lateral ventricle, to 
the upper margin of the occipital bone, which it had almost 
perforated. 5f 

Petit mentions the case of a soldier, who lived forty-three 
bour'i after having rctcivid a musket shot in the head, with the 
sensibility over the whole body rather increased than diminish¬ 
ed : Yet it w’as found, that the ball had penetrated through the 
left hemisphere of the cerebellum^ into the posterior lobe of the 
correspond in hemi’-plierc of the brain proper. * 

The celebrated Quesnay has recorded a vei’y remarkable 
case, which occurred to Bagieu. A young man recei\ed a 
musket-shot in the head. The ball had pierced the upper lip ; 
passed through the right cavity of the nose; penetrated the vault 
of the orbit into tlie cavity of the cramiim; and came out at the 
upper margin of the frontal Ixnic, near the sagittal suture. Im- 

f IVIed. & Phys. Jouin. vol. XXIII. :j: Manch. Mem. vol. IV. 

^ Hist Apoploct. p. S58. II Anatom, hb. 111. c. x. ^ Id. 
Mem. AcucL Iloy. Scieiic. 1741. 
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mediately after the accident too, a quantity of the brain came 
away througli the wound in the orbit, considerably excoedinfi; 
in bulk, a hen^s ew. Yet the patient had not a sin;;le bud sym¬ 
ptom until the twelfth day; and ultimately recovered.f 

Another case is reported by Quesnay m having oc\:urrcd to 
Marechal, in which a soldier received a musket shot in the 
head, the ball entering the cruKium above the eyebrow, TJte 
patient, however, got quite well; but died a year afterwards 
of a coup <h soleiL And when the heatl was opened, the bullet 
was found lodged, two fingers’ breadth within the substance of 
the brain. J 

On the same excellent authority, wo aiv informed, that Yes- 
1 found the end of a stiletto in the brain of a woman, 

who had been wounded by it five years before, but who had 
complained of nothing in the mean while but occasional head- 
ach ; and that Lacltits mentions a case, in which the half of ^ 
knife remained in the brain of a man for ciglit years, without 
his being at ail incommoded. § 

In a case which occurred to Schmucker, a man received a 
mnsket-shot in the forehead, ami vet (‘njoyed excellent health 
for four months afterwards. He tlicn died sutldenly; and on 
dissection, the ball was found in the substance of the brain, 
half an inch above the anterior pa it of tkc left lateral ven¬ 
tricle. II 

Gl NO A tells us, that he had a patient, a man aged twenty-^ 
two, who received a blow on the head with a hatchet, whicll 
fractured the left parietal and occipital bones, and made an 
opening, through which more than the size of a large pigeon's 
egg of the substance of the brain, was discharged ; yet he never 
hdtl a bad symptom, and was cuied in 41 days. ^ 

La Peyronie found a portion of the corpus stnatum convert 
ed into a tmiior, of the size of a beau, in a man, who hud sui- 
fered no lo^s of sensibility previoUvS to tleatlu 

Petit informs us, that in a man who had not been insensible 
?n any part of the body, not even on one side which was })ara- 
Jysed, he iound, on dissection, t\\Q corpus st)iaLum convened inLt> 
Si matter like dregs of wine, f 

MoitoAciNi has recorded a case, w'hich occurred to Valsal¬ 
va, of an old man, who had not been insensible until within a 
few hours of his death ; and yet in whose brain there was found 


\ Mem. Acad. Roy. Chir. tom. I. f Id, J Id, 
fl Diet. Scienc. Medic, artic. Cas Rarcs, 

^ Anatom. Chir. Lih. I. c. x, 

^ Mem. Acad. Roy. Sdenc. 1711. f 13, 
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an abscess, occupy in oj cblefly the right thalomus optiem^ but ex<« 
lending also to the surface of the hemisphere, and equal in size 
altogether to half a man’s fist. * 

'J'lie pineal gijind, and the corpora bi^emina^ were found 
completely mortified in a woman, who was a patient of La Pey- 
komf/s; and yet there had been no loss of sensibility previous 
to death, f 

The same very eminent surgeon has recorded the case of a 
man, in whom, although he had remained perfectly sensible till 
within a quarter of an hour of his death, the pineal gland was 
found enlarged to four times its natural size, livid, and full of 
purulent matter. X 

Mohoaoni mentions the case of a man, who died without 
)ia\ing experienced any loi-s of Sensation; and yet in whom be 
found the whole middle part of the cerebdlumy and the whole of 
its left hemisphere, converted into a scirrhous mass, witlioui the 
least vestige of* natural structure, f 

Through the kindness of a medical friend, wc were made ac¬ 
quainted, Several months ago, with the case of a lady, who, 
lifter having suflered under an idl’cction of the head for nearly a 
fortnight, became comatose, and died. Tlic day before her 
death, however, she was capable of being roused from her stu- 
j)or, and was then in possession of all her senses; yet, on dis¬ 
section, it was found, that the left hemisphere of the ccrthcUum 
was converted into a bag of purulent matter. 

More renjiirkable, however, than either of these, is the case 
mentioned bv La Peyronie; in wliich a tumor was found in 

V ^ 

tlie brain, which had destroyed all the parts of the cvrtbitLum^ 
which are behind the level of the annular protuberance and 
peduncles; excepting only alxmt the thickness of a line, ot a 
glairy substance, which embraced the tumor like a caj)su]e. Ne¬ 
vertheless, the patient, a man in the prime of life, liad t'xliibit- 
t>(l no signs of insensibility, till within a quarter of an hour of his 
deatln 1 | 

Duvlrney relates a striking instance of extensive injury of 
the brain, without Jos’? of sensibility. The Ciievaljlii Coi.- 
HE«T had his skull fracturetl by a stone, which seems to have 
entirely crushed the bones forming tlic hack part ol‘ the orbit, 
os well as the sella tutcica^ and to have driven the spliiiteri^ 

* Epist. Anat. xiii. { 19. 

+ Mem. I4oy. Acad. Scieiic. 1741. J Id. 

5 Epist. Anat. Med. Ixri. art. 15. 

I* Mpm. Acad. IU 13 ;. Scienc, ITlf 
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into the brain. Duverney examined the head after death, in 
presence of many surgeons ^ and it would appear, that a large 
portion of the brain, particularly toward the lower part, ex¬ 
tending as far even as the ccnbdlum^ was found broken down, 
partly by the fragments of bone, and partly by suppuration. 
Vet it is particularly specified with respect to this patient, that 
except at the moment he received die wound, when ho lost his 
recollection, and fell into a temporary swoon, he retained his 
judgment perfectly, continued to perform ail his functions, and 
exhibited a surprising tranquillity of mind, until the period of 
his death, which took place on the seventh day. * 

The case, however, which is quoted by pL^Nijrr, as having 
occurred to Billot, is still more remaikable than this. A boy 
six years (>ld received a pistol-shot in the head. The ball en¬ 
tered exactly jn the middle of die brow, and passed tlirough 
the crutman to the occiput. He surviveii the accident eighteen 
days; and although a portion of the substance of the brain, 
equal in si7o to a nutmeg, was discharged by tlie w^ound every 
day, lie remained quite well until within a few hours of his 
dcatli, when he fell into a state of stupor. On opening the 
head, the surgeon was suiprised to find, that not more than the 
bulk of a small egg, of die proper substance of the brain, re- 
Tnain(‘d. -j 

Such arc insitances of the entire destruction of portions of the 
brain, various in their situation as well as in their size, without 
any accompanying loss of sensibility in any organ ot ihe bo<ly. 
We have selected them out of several hundred cases of disease 
and injury of diis oigan, which are to be found in medical works, 
as the most circumstantial in their details, and most worthy of 
credit, from the character of die individuals by whom they are 
rccordjcd. If that degree of authority is attached to them, to 
which we believe th^ are entitled, the conclusions to which they 
lead are obvious. Tliey esrablish, in the most,unequivocal man¬ 
ner, in the first place, that the u/iole of the brain is not neces¬ 
sary to the changes precc-ding yensation ; and, secondly, that 
none of the j/arts of this organ, which are particularly specified 
to have been destroyed, are essential to these changes. 

Conclusive, however, as these cases are with respect to the 
two points just stated, we do not think that they would of them¬ 
selves warrant the inference, that there is absolutely no particular 
pent of the brain which is essential to Sensation. They present 
examples, no doubt, of the removal of a very great variety of por- 


♦ Mem. Acad. Roy. Scien. 1703 . 
Bib. dr Medeciqe. Tom. III> 
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tions tliis organ ^ ithont loss of f.cnsibili<y; yet are tlicre seversd 
ill) port ant parts, which are tiowhere particularly mentioned, as 
having been found destroyed in similar circumstances. Such, 
for example, are the peduncles of the brain proper, and of the 
feriLulltO))^ the annnhr protnberance; the Vicussenian 
and Its pillars ; iho C(npti$ (ulUmnn^Jornix^ and kippotampi ; the 
comnnssiiros of the biain proper j the corpora ^ernadata^ and 
tractn$ optic?; the inarnniiDary eminences ; the hifandihuhvn ; 
and tlic pituitary gland. That these {>£irts may be removed 
without affecting sensibility, as w^ell as the others^ we have no 
doubt whatever ;—we lx*]ievc, indeed, that several, if not the 
whole t)f tliem, were actually destroyed in the cases v/e have 
quoted ; but that they were omitted in the detail of the dissec¬ 
tion, either from a fear of bring tedious, or because the authors 
did not conceive nnnuteness.of description, to be an object either 
of practical or phy^i^ logical importance. As it is, however, in¬ 
stances are still wanting, in which tbc parts we have enumerated 
Sire expressly stated to have been destro 3 ed ; aixl we beg leave 
to call the attention of pli}siologists to this circumstance, as one 
«»f the many points to be investigated in the subject under con¬ 
sideration. 

IaI us now suppose, tliat it w^ere actually established by a 
collection of such ca=es, miniu<^ as well as accurate in their de¬ 
tails that any one portion of the brain might be taken away, 
without affecting the sensibility of the indivitfual, would the same 
induction eiiliile us lo concluile, that no pa)t of this organ is 
conccriU'd in the changes which *»ivc rise to Sen^ ation ^ W« think 
not. It IS olivioiisly possible, (however inipiobable it might 
SiCem), that when one pan of the hiain has b^*en removed, the 
operations ntcessary to Sensation are accomplished by the por¬ 
tion which remains. In order, therefore, to di^proM'this hj- 
pothesis, and to calablish the former ct^nclu^Mii, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to adduce instances in which the broin has been 

destK'vcni without lo^-s of •‘cnsibiluv. Now, cases of this kind, it 
would ap|7cir. are alrcnily on record. 

'i'he following is reiaud on the authority of Dr QrjN. A 
child was boi n with a vci \ large liead ; liui seemed well in health, 
increased in strength, and giew' fat. The head, liowever, soOn 
hecamc so large, a^ to leave no doubt that there was disease go¬ 
ing on within. Still the child took fiiod, increased in size, and 
grew strong in liis limbs. He could both hear and see well j 
and thus he contiiuiecl until he was eighteen months old, when 
he died suddenly, without any convulsive attack. On opening 
the crwiivni^ more than five quarts of very limpid water were 
found williin it; but there was not the siuaPeiit trace of mem- 
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brane, or of brain, pxcept opposite the orbits and meatus auditCH 
riuSf where something like inedulta remained. * 

A case somcwhit different, though not less interesting, oc¬ 
curred to Dr Hicysiiam of Carlisle. In a female child that liv¬ 
ed fully six days, he fi>und, in place ot a br.dn, a brown vascu- 
ler mass. The frontal, temporal, occipital, and the whole of 
the parietal bones wore wanting ; and there was not the least ap¬ 
pearance of cerebrum^ cercheiiam^ or any meduUary substance 
whatever. Yet this child was full grown, ^voll proportioned, 
and seemed in perfect health. It moved its linib«^ with agility^ 
swallowed well, and took a sufficient quantity of nourishment. 
All the external organs of sense were [lerfecL 'llie eyes were 
as full and lively as in any other child of the same age. The 
iris evidently contracted on the application of hght; and from 
some other observations which Dr Ueysiiam then made, he had 
no doubt that vision was perfect, -j 

To these two cases we are fortunately enabled to add another, 
on the authority of Sik Everard Homt. A child was bora 
with hydrocephalus ; the head being v(‘ry large ; the 'futures of 
the cranium very open ; and an evident fluctuation tvithin. iShe 
lived very nearly five months ; and during this period, 15^8 
ounces of fluid were drawn off from tlie head, at six successive 
tappings. She w'as not at all disordered by the operations ; and 
notwitlibtanding the progress of the disease, continued healthy 
and strong, until within twelve days of her death, when she 
fell into a wasting. On opening the head, two quarts of a clear 
pellucid fluid were found within the aanuun, fhe dura mater 
was completethe edges of \\\e falx and tentorium being in con¬ 
tact with the fluid. Idle spinal lord was seen at the large hol^ 
of the occipital bone, and a little medullary pidpy behind the 
orbits;—but that was all that could be found for brain. 

We confess, for our own parts, that we consider these three in¬ 
stances as affording sufficiently satisfactory examples of the pos¬ 
session of sensibility, after the whole brain had been destroyed; 
for although a small quantity of something like medulla is said to 
have been found remaining in the first case, and a Utile medid-- 
lory pulp in the last, yet it seems obvious from the terms in which 
these remains are described, that they did not posac-ss the usuaf 
.structure of the substance of the brain. After considerable re¬ 
search, we have not been able to find any more cubO'^ of tins 
kind, sufficiently circumstantial in their details, recorded by 
medical authors. We have found indeed, several instances of 

* On Dropsy of the Brain, p. 101. 

^ Essay by Dr Hul-l in Manch. Mem. vol. v, part ii. 
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children born without brain who lived for a short time; but the 
state of the sensibility in these, is not quite unequivocally ascer- 
Inined. Sensation and life do not necessarily go together; so 
t!)at we cannot infer, merely because a child lives, that it is S(n>^ 
sible. Such cases admit ol a very important application to the 
subjects of irritability and secretion ; but they afford us little or 
no assistance in tlie present inquiry. 

From all these observations, then, taken togclber, wt think 
thei*e are very strong gi\)unds for believing, that the brain is not at 
all concerned in the changes which precede Sensation. We will 
not say that this is demonstrated. But we hesi ate in drawing 
this more positive conclusion, not from an opinion that itiore 
evidence on the subject is necessary ;—for w'c conceive that one 
instance, such as those last (juoted, if it be admitted to be true, 
is as conclusive as a tliousand;—but, because we wish to see 
cases more minute in all their details, and obsoived with a view 
specially to this physiological inquiry, substituted for those which 
we at present possess. 

Here, however, v\'c would say a few words respecting the es¬ 
say which is before us. And this we have little hesitation in pro¬ 
nouncing, to be one of the most creditable papers which Sir E- 
vEUATiD Home has produced. The object of it is quite philoso¬ 
phical, and it is respectably executed. It not only proposes a 
proper method of investigation, but sets aii'example of it; and 
is entirely free from the nonsense which is so commonly and so 
copiously put forth in writing** upon similar subjects. 

‘ The various attempts, * says he, ‘ which have been made to pro¬ 
cure accurate information respecting the functions that belong to in¬ 
dividual portions of the human brain, having been attended witli 
very little success, it has occurred to me, tliat were anatomical sur¬ 
geons to collect in one view all the appearances they had met with, 
in cases of injury to that organ, and the effects that such injuries 
produced upon its functions, a body of evidence might be formed, 
that would materially advance this highly important investigation.' 

In tbo paper before us, accoidirigly, Sm E. Home has com¬ 
municated the results of nearly liity cases of aflections of the 
brain, collected, as he informs us, in the course of his own pro- 
Icssional pursuits. These results are arranged into several sec¬ 
tions ; and illustrate the efft els of efl’iisions of serous fluids into 
ventricles of the brain ;—of concussion of this organ ;—of 
^ea'sc, or preternatural distension of its bloodvessels;—of the 
extravasation of blood, and formation of matter within it, or 
its surfaces ;—of compression of it, by depression or thick¬ 
ening of portions of the skull, or by tumors;— and of w^ounds 
i^pd morbid alterations of its substance. 
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With the plan of this collection, we hare but one fault to 
find; which is, that it is too extensive for the object which it is 
professedly intended to serve. We would by no means discour¬ 
age medical men from following, in so far, the example now set 
them by Sir Everard Home, and recording in their private 
journals all the cases of disease or injury of Inc brain, which 
may have come under their own obseivation. It is only in this 
manner, undoubtedly, that we can ever hope to arrive at gene¬ 
ral principles, either with respect to the physiology or pathology 
of this oigan. But, we confess, we see no necessiiy for laying the 
whole of these individual instances before tiie public. Of such 
miscellaneous compilations, we have already enough, in the va¬ 
luable writings of Wepfer, and Bonetus, and Morgaoni. 
Those eases only ought to be selected, which, after a careful 
comparison of them with similar examples already on record, 
appear to have a tendency to establish some general point. Now, 
the greater number of the cases in the paper before us, are so 
fer valuable only, as they serve to confirm what had already, per¬ 
haps, been sufficiently made out by the authors we have just 
named, to wit, that there is no soft of uniformity, either in the 
kind or the degree of the symptoms, which accompany diseases 
of the brain. And it is well, if such confirmation were thought 
necessary, that it has been accomplished by a person of SiK & 
TERAR0 Home’s reputation. But the only instances which he 
has adduced, in any degree contributing to elucidate the healthy 
functions of the brain, are the four following. 

* A deep wound into the right anterior lobe of the brain, attend¬ 
ed with inflammafion and suppuration, produced no sensation what¬ 
ever ; the senses remained entire, and the person did not know that 
the head was injured. 

* Loss of a portion of the medullary substance of the anteriot 
lobe of the cerebrum, produced no symptoms. 

* Loss of a portion of one of the hemispheres was attended with 
difficulty of swallowing for twenty>four hours, and slight deliiium 
of short duration. 

* In a cade of a penetrating wound into the right hemisphere of 
the brain, with bone forced into its substance, while there was an 
opening for the discharge of matter^ no effects ivere prodaced, ex¬ 
cept when the circulation was much increased; and then only head¬ 
ache and numbness in the left side. ’ Sect. VIII. 

Our author, we are quite aware, may plead, that die error he 
has committed is a safe one; and that it is better to have too many 
observations than too few; which, we are fully disposed to admit, 
is a good defence. But it is not so much against what he him¬ 
self nab done in this instance, that our criticism is directed, as 
against what he has proposed for others. It should be remem* 

VOL, XXIV. NO. 4d. Ff 
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bfred, tliHt tlic individuals who alone enjoy the opportunftie* 
which fit them for this inquiry, are sucli as are in general much 
engaged with the duties of a laborious profession ; and that very 
few of them possess that zeal, or those habits of industry, which 
are so truly praiseworthy in Sin Everard Home, It is of the 
utmost consequence, therefore, that no portion of that time and 
labour, which such persons may be disposed to devote to the 
prosecution of this investigation, should be washed on objects 
that are not of unquestionable utility. \Vc had rather see four 
such cases as those we have quoted from Sir Everard Home, 
accurately and minutely detailed, thiin four hundred of the kind 
with which they are accompanied. 

Such, it seems to us, is the sort of induction by which the 
share which the brain has in the changes preceding Sensation, 
is to be established. Ihit while the point is still undetermined, 
some may perhaps bo disposed to look for the grounds, or the 
support, of a theory on the subject, in experiments on the lower 
animals. To such persons w^e would recommend a repetition 
of the experiments of Chik\c, * Petit, f Kauw, J IIedi, ^ 
ZiNN, <5 and Lorry. J In these it would appear, that the whole 
brain was often removed in various quadrupeds, birds, and rep¬ 
tiles, without the operation’s being followed by loss of sensibility 
in any of their organs. Ckmseijuently, if they be found correct, 
they will lead to the same conclusion, as the injuries and diseases 
of the brain, in the human body itself. 

Einally, then, while we would rather regard it as a point still 
to be awrtaincd^ whether the brain be at all concerned in the 
operations whicli give rise to Sensation, we conceive, that tliere 
cannot be any other hifpotJie^is on the subject, than that this 
organ has no share in these operations. 

'^I’he opinion which is commonly entertained relative to this 
point will, we are persuaded, be found, on a little examination, 
to rest on very insufficient grounds. 

If, while tlie brain is entire, it is said, the connexion be¬ 
tween that organ and any part of the body be cut off, by the di¬ 
vision or destruction of its nerves, at any point of their course, 
or of the spinal cord, if they should happen to arise from it, 
sensibility will immediately be lost in that part: And again, the 
nerves of a part being entire, or the nerves and spinal cord, if 
the brain alone be destroyed, the like efiects will follow. There¬ 
fore, Sensation depends on some change which is communicated 


* Phil. Trnn«!. No. 226. f Lett. II. a un Medecin 

Impet. Fac. § 228, &c. ^ Opere, Tom. I, 11. 

Lxper. Quaed. circa Corp. Call. dc. 

, Mem. present, a I’Aead. Roy. dcs Scienc. Tom. III. 
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from the part whifh feels, by its nerves, or by its nerves and 
the spinal coni, to the brain 

Now, in reply to this reasonlnsr, we would observe, in the 
first place, that although, without doubt, in a great majority of 
instances, the divi>ion of a nerve, or of the spinal cord simply, 
is followed by insensibility in the parts which have their con¬ 
nexion with the brain thus cut off, yet this does not uniformly 
happen. A case, for example, is recorded by Boulut, one of 
the surgeons to the IIotel-Dieii in Paris, in which a young 
man had his spinal cord completely cut across, opposite the 
tenth dorsal vertebra, by a musket-ball, and yet did not suffer 
the slightest loss of sensibility, nor ev?n of voluntary motif)n, 
in the lower part of the body. This case fell under the observ¬ 
ation of persons of such acknowledged reputation, and is so 
circumstantially detailed, that there cannot be the slightest 
doubt of its accuracy. The young man lived from twcnty-l^ve 
to twenty six hours after the accident, and died solely in conse¬ 
quence of internal luemorrhage ; and the dissection was public¬ 
ly performed by Desault, one of the ablest surgeons whom 
France has produced. * A single case ol' this kind, if sufficiently 
authenticatctl, is perfectly conclusive a<raiiist the argument \^e 
are now considering. 

Secondly, although we have no doubt that the total destruc¬ 
tion of the brain alone, the spinal cord and nerves everywhere 
remaining entire, will in gciu rai be followed by partial or total 
insensibility, }et we think it 1 e‘S alreiuiy been shown, that this is 
not always the consc(juence. e would adc, however, by whom, 
or by what observations, has it been establisiied, that the total 
destruction of the brain is ever followed by inscn'«i))ility ? Has 
not this effect been supposed merely, from observing that even 
partial injury of the organ, is often Mifiicient to destroy Sen¬ 
sation ? If so, the inference is by no means legitimate. For no¬ 
thing is more certain, than that a Jc*^ion of the brain, wh‘ch, in 
one instance, may have pioduced a loss of sensibility, or even 
death, has, in another, not been acc wnpanied with the slightest 
perceptible derangement of the system. 

Thirdly, grunting both these we cannot admit the 

conclusion which is drawn from them. The insensibili ^ which 
follows a division of a nerve, or of the spinal cord, or a de¬ 
struction of the brain, admits of an equally probable ^‘xplana- 
tiou, on the supposition, either that the brain is constantly sup- 

F f 2 


* Desault, Journ. de Chir. tora. IV. Lf Gallois, in his 
periericeSy &c. refers to another case of this kind, in the Select Me¬ 
dic. Francofurt. tom. I.; which, however, we have had no means 
of consulting. 
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ply in" .someth inp: to the cfif&rent parts of the body, which ena¬ 
bles ihom to feel, (»r, simply, thu some injurious effect is propa- 
gaif*!! downwards al<mg the nerves, from the parts which arc in- 
jiued above. 

8o niiirh with respect to the functions of the brain in Sensa¬ 
tion. With regard to that other part of the lentral rfiass of the 
Nervous Sy^-tem, which is called the sj^itud cofdj observation 
does not enable us to speak with such confidence. It is obvious, 
however, that in those cases in which the whole brain was found 
destroyed without loss of sensibility, parts must have enjoyed 
Sensation w'hich had no sort of nervous connexion with the 
sjiinal co?'d. yuch, for example, are the organs on which the ol¬ 
factory, optic, pathetic, and auditoiy nerves aie distributed. 
If, therefore, we find Sensation independent of this prolongation 
in one ease, it is most likclv that it is so in every other. 

The most pr^'bablc opinion, then, which we can at present form 
respecting the prer’ise parts of the Nervous System, whk^b are 
concerned in the changes preceding Sensation, seems to be, that 
these changes are altogether independent of the central rnass^ 
and are confim d entirely to the mtves. 

When this preliminary point, respecting^ the seat of the ope¬ 
rations which give rise to Sensation, has been determined, it will 
be time enough to inquire into their nature. The hypotheses 
which would assimilate these operations to vibrations, or the 
motions of an electrical fluid, will not, w^e presume, be listened 
to by any one, who is acquainted either with the structure of 
the Nervous Sjstem, or the phenomena of Sensation. 


Art. XL /f H^aining to the vokole Worlds from the ^aled Pro¬ 
phecies of Joanna Suuthcolt^ and other Commimications given 
sincr the Wiitings were opened on the \2thof Javeuary 1803. 
London. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

Copies^ and Parts of Copies^ of Letters and Communications^ 
W} itten Jrom Joanna SouthcoHy and transmitted hy Miss Town» 
ley to Mr tV, Sharps in London* London, 1804. Price 
Eighteenpence. 

An Answer to the Worlds for putting in print a Boole in 1804, 
call d Copies^ and Parts of Copies^ ^c. In which^ Reasons are 
given in Answer to the Mockery and Ridicule of Men^fjr 
printing the parables and PabUs which were pibhshed from 
Divine L.ommand in that book^ By William Sharp, 
don, 1806. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

A Correct Statement of the Circumstances that attended the last 
Illness and Death of Mrs Southeott i with on Account <f tht 
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Appearances exhibited on Dissection^ and the Artifices ilint 
•were emploipd to deceive her Medical Attendants. By lli- 
CHAiip Ri:ece, M. I). London, printed for the Author, 
1815. Price Four Shillings# 

^T^here 5s nothing more curious tlian the connexion between 
passion and credulity,—and few things more humiliating 
and extraordinary than the extent to which the latter may be 
carried, even in minds of no vulgar order, when under the im* 
mediate influence of any strong interest or excitement- It is 
true, that we have frequently to encounter a perverse incredu¬ 
lity, and a callous insensibility to ‘wiclencc, uhen we attempt to 
convince any one of what is contrary to his opinion, wishes, or 
interest- But this is only another exemplification of the re¬ 
markable fact, that w^hcre any object, wlietlier desirable, detest¬ 
able, or dreadful, agitates the mind to a certain degree, our be¬ 
lief is very far from bt^ing regulated by the w^eight of the evi¬ 
dence. In such a frame of mind, men are not calm enough 
to listen to the suggestions of sobcT reason 5 their attention h 
rivetted to one particular view; they form their opinion with 
seeming deliberation, from circumstances which would be little 
regarded by minds in a sounder stat^, but which, seen through 
the medium of a disturbed imagination, appear with an over¬ 
powering magnitude; and,**in fact, if a deep impression is made 
ny any recital seriously delivered, or by any ideA whose false¬ 
hood is not manifest, the strength of the impression is very apt 
to be mistaken for a proof of its reality. 

This infirmity of mind may be di^'linctly traced in all charac¬ 
ters, and in men of every order and devcription. The romantic 
youth adores a silly girl as an angel, and trusts to the fidelity of 
a heartless coquette; while 

* trifles light as air, 

‘ Seem to the jealous confirmations strong 
* As proofs from holy writ. ’ 

The indolent and timid expect to be overwhelmed under com¬ 
mon difficulties and common dangers: while Cee^ar, in the 
midst of the despair and consternation of common minds, still 
believes the high assurance of his own daring «^pirit; Quid times? 
he exclaims; Ccesaren% vehis* In the reign of Charles II., at a 
time when Catholics, though far more numerous than at pre¬ 
sent, were still permitted to sit in the senate of their native coun- 
try, a great majority in both Houses of Parliament, many of 
them wise and virtuous men, testified, by a long perseverance 
in very violent measures, their steady lielief in the phantom of 
the Popish Plot, with the most magnanimous defiance of com- 
ipon sense and humanity. And it is not sixty jears idwce pei>t 
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sons of talents and rcse^rcli in both parts of the kinpdoin, com- 
posr'd and published, to theijreat edification of the worI(*, learn¬ 
ed and elahr»!ote disscitations t(» prove, that Miry, Queen of 
Scots, was innocent of the murder of her husband. Even in 
cases where the greatest calmness and deliberation might be 
expected, and am. ug those whose profession it is to investi¬ 
gate truth,—tlu aii»bitii>n of founding a sect, of displaying 
intellectual supcrioiitv,—the veneration for great naine^, or 
long-esiabl*'died opinions>—and the anxiety to penetrate into 
the m\oieries of nature,— have sometimes produced, not modest 
querins ai.d patient inquirers, but zealous preachers, and zeal¬ 
ous bclieveiN of ihe most fanciful creeds of philosophy; about 
the crystalline spheres ; about the influences of the stars ; about 
the whirlpools that guide the planets in their course; about the 
more modem system'^ of baropoetic, magnetic, and elcctiic 
fluids; about the nosological humors, hot, cold, and even dry ; 
about the animal sjiirils ; about the good genius Archanis ; a- 
bout the V(vy (juieJe and poiieiftdfif nvihiii sub^iance which has 
laU'ly been amiounctd to be Lite itself, and if not homo-onsian, 
at lea^'t Jioivot-uimun with EleMricil} and (Talvaiiism;—with ma¬ 
ny other articKs of faith, squall} oithodox and reasonable. 

Il sncli dreauis are iuduigeil in the calm investigations of phi- 
losoph}, what aie we to expect when the mind is da7/I(‘d b}^ 
siipoinatnial» bjcct^, anmialed by ^uiieinatuial hopc'^, and press¬ 
ed by superoaturdl terrois ^ It is only a ni.itter of course, that 
men under such j)osyf.s\/o/L\ ‘-hidild be misled by the grossest de¬ 
lusions, that the pure trulli-. of C'lni''tianity "^hc uld be strangely 
mingled wjth the v\ildts! ijiicus, and that all the dillerent sects 
of all the diflereiit leiigions sliould wonder find laugh at each 
other’s creduht}. 'i'he public was latrl) ii'-touishcd, that so ma¬ 
ny perse ns in this wi>e and enlightened nation could brlu vc in the 
ravings ot Joanna Soiuljcott. And Joanna, w’e find, was astoii- 
islud in her turn,* ih.*! twtm at this day, and among all sects of 
CJuisiiaus, witli tin extepiion only of the Quakers and Joannites, 
flu re are to he found so man\ abettors of the doctrine of eleinal 
electloo aiul reprobation. I’ut it llic piophetess had vouchsafed to 
consider moi e attentivf lywhat was})nssing in the woild, she might 
liave JouikI various other occasions of i cloning tiu‘ charge of cre¬ 
dulity on tills sclf-approMiig generation. For surely an age that 
gavt crfdit to the n iivicles of animal miignetisni and metallic 
trutirs; an age in v^huli iiih-lli’ !e and unnersal uirudics aic 
;wallowed liy all ranks with rnphcit laith ; an age that iistei ed 
to the doetrines<f llu sage L ivaler, and is now h arning how» 
to jn Ige i»f ^ I an’^ ehanicter irorii the shape of liis skull; an 


* }\plaiiatio..s of the Bible, p. and 
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age in which great statesmen have preached, and wondevinc 
senates believed, the magical powers ol' compound interest, to 
extinguish debt with borumrd moiiev ; an age in which phi- 
losopliers have tauglit, and philosopher^' have believed, the inde¬ 
finite perfectibility of the human specie^ ; an age in which the 
Baptist missions, and the distribution of the Bible, have been 
announced as the jireludes of universal and perpetual peace:— 
Such an age, we verily think, was worthy of the Revelations of 
Joanna. 

Tlie life, ]irophccies and doctrines, of this virgin apostle, are 
contained in the numerous pamphlets which were published dur¬ 
ing her ininistrv, cither by herself, or by In r zealous and emi¬ 
nent disciple^, Mr William Sharp, and the Reverend Thomas 
P. Foley; or by her two female companions, Mi^s Jane Townley 
and Arm Underwood. These writings, however, are so ex- 
Ireiiicly confused and tedious, that nobody but a Reviewer or a 
true Believer could take the trouble to peiuse them; and 
hope our readers will be duly thankful for the iiksome labour to 
which we have submitted, for the gratification of their curio‘'iu, 
in extracting a few of the more interesting particulars. Tin 
circumstances of her su})ernaUiiaI pregnancy and death, are de¬ 
tailed in the last pamphlet mentioned M the head of this articlf'. 
It is written by Dr Reece, a London ph; -.ician, one of her 
cal attendants; and is well entitled to I'ailicular animadversion. 

Joanna Southcott was born in April i7 >0, the daughter of a 
small farmer in Devonshire. For many years she gained her 
livelihood as a se rvant in ICxeter and the neighbourhood; and 
her character in private life was irrepiMachable, whatever opi¬ 
nion may bp entertained of her conduct as a prophetess, and 
whatever calumnies may have been rashly or maliciously clrni- 
lated by her spiritual adversaries, or by those shrewd judges ol’ 
human nature, wlio suppose every fanatic to be a profligate vo¬ 
luptuary. From her early years, hovvever, she delighted in the 
study of the Scriptures, and was aeciisPniicd, on all interesting 
occasions, to apply directly to Heaven for advice. Sooner or 
later an answer was always returiu‘d—by outward signs or in¬ 
ward feelings;—a language which i> apt to leave the petitioner 
in a diatressing but edifying uncertainty, sometimes with regai<l 
lo the true interpretation, and sometimes with regard to an iin- 

J iortant preliminary, namely, whether the answer coiaes from 
leaven or fiom another place. 

Thus Joanna, in 1804*, relates the following anecdotes of boi 
youthful days."" 


* Copies of Letters, <!vc. to Mi W. Sharpe, p. IT 
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* Peter We^t paid his addresses to me. He was a ycmg man df 
remarkable good character, and one I thought remarkably hand¬ 
some. Here my heart began to be entangled again in love, which 
I dreaded. One Sunday evening after we parted, I walked to my 
room with a war in my heart: I was thinking with myself, where ta 
my foolish heart wandering ? and was earnest in prayer, that the 
X.ord would not permit the love of the creature to draw my heart 
from my Creator ; and that the Lord wopld not permit me to keep 
company with any man tliat he had not ordained for my husband. 1 
prayed that that might be a sign to me, that he might not be able to 
come to me for a month. * / •was answered, he should not come for a 
month, if it was not the will of the Lord I should have him. The 
next day my brother said, Peter’s courtship was too hot to hold long. 
I said, if it lasted a month, it would last for ever. My brother 
laughed at my words ; but finding Peter came no more, he said# 
then Peter’s faith has failed him ; and some laughed, and said Peter 
was worse than Paul to break off in that abrupt manner, i said 1 
did not blame him ; for if he thought he could do better, I did not 
wish him to hurt himself to come to me. But two months after, 1 
met him by chance, and he then would have renewed his former ac¬ 
quaintance, and said he would never deceive me more. I told him 
he never should; for no man should deceive roe twice: and if be 
thought himself better, he should go to better, for T never wanted 
any man to hurt himself to come to me: for he was great, and I was 
grand, and be might raise his colours as high as the skies; but he 
must take care they did not fall down again: but he did so much, 
^hat his friends lamented that they ever persuaded him against me. 
But I refused him in answer to what was said to me m prayer ; for 
his being absent a month was a convincing proof to me 1 was not to 
have him ; hut did not teU htm so. * 

Here we cannot help remarking, that Joanna might have re^ 
ceived an answer much more speedily, by tossing up a halt 
penny ; having previously settled that the answer should be Yes 
or No, according as it turned up the Head or the Reverse. In 
the present case, however, she had no doubt that the answer 
canmJK>m the right quarter, though she had a month to wait 
fori$ 0 ^ In what follows, she had not the same as&urance of 
fahii,. The history goes on thus. 

* After that, for a short time, I kept company with my brother-in- 
law, and tlien went to Exeter, to the place where I was directed. But 
oh! what a scene of misery broke out there! After living some 
years in the house, the master of die house declared himself in love 
with me. No tongue can paint the horror 1 felt, to hear of love 
from a married man. I asked him how he could make a profession 
of religion, and talk of love to another, whilst he bad a wife of his 
own ? He said his love was not sinful; it was only a religious love^ 
which no man that had such a w'ife as he had, that was roving after 
other men, could help; and told me of many men that he had 
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caficbed her noF to sec a mind so mild said heayenly* 

endowed with every vktue, no relipofi^ man could help it* 1 told him 
be should not venture in temptation’s road; and if his hcatt was in« 
dined to lo^ me, I would leave his house, and gave warning to go 
away* I went to Mr Trimlett’s to offer. He threw himsell into a 
violent passion, and said, if I would stay, he never would mention his 
love more ; but if 1 went, never a methodist should come into his 
house again ; but if 1 would stay, he would maintain the preachers 
that he knew 1 had a great regard for, as 1 thought them religious 
men. This made nie earnest in prayer, that the Lord would direct 
me what to do. I was answered, the Lord wo^d^ direct me and pro^ 
tect twe, nothing should harm me ; but I should nof leave the house, Jar 
he had ends unknown to me, to keep me in it. So in a state of misery 
1 staid there some time ; sometimes jealous that it xms a jvrong sj*jrit 
that ordered me to stay there. After that, he took a methodise parson 
into his house, who declartd himself a lover to the wife in my pre¬ 
sence, and despised her husband, and wanted to set all the children 
against him. This wounded me to the heait, and he himself ex¬ 
pressed a jealousy. I tliought to get the man out of the house 
privately by Mr Wesley’s preachers; so that T went to put Mr WiU» 
out of the thoughts of his jealousy; but he thiew himself into a vio¬ 
lent passion, and upbraided me with hypocrisy. He said I was as 
baa as her to vindicate her: I had upbraided him with crimes he 
was never guilty of in his love to me, and was going to leave the 
house for mentioning it; but now I upheld her in crimes she was 
guilty of; for he knew his wife too well, and Saunders too. Hi$ 
words cut me to the heart; for 1 knew 1 was concealing a much 
blacker crime than 1 had reproved in him, but thought I was the 
wrong person to tell him of it, as it might inflame his mind to renew 
his former words to me j so I left the house, and went to Masberry 
with my brother, ’ 

From these quotations the reader may form sorae'idca of Jo¬ 
anna’s character. But although it was improper to remain in 
Mr Wills’s family after his declaration of love, yet, from all the 
circumstances, and from the good reputation which she preserv¬ 
ed in the neighbourhood, we piously believe in the damseFs in¬ 
nocence : and it is justice to add, tliat with regard to female 
virtue, this is the only ambiguous passage of her life. 

However this may be, it can excite no surprise, that a persoii 
who enjoyed so intimate a communion with Heaven, should be^ 
called to the high office of a prophet. Yet it was not till the 
year 179^, at the mature age of two and forty, that she fir^t re<^ 
ceived her divine commission : and Mr William Sharp, an 
genious engraver, metaphysician and theologian, has discover¬ 
ed the cause of this delay. 

‘ I am convinced, * he says, * * that .Toanna has, for above twenty 
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years, in various ways, been in preparation from a spirit invisible be¬ 
fore the yeir 1792, v,hen the spirit of prophecy was first piven to 
her. Had she not been thus gradually prepared before this period, 
the suddenness of the extraordinary visitation would have been too 
powerful for nature to bear ; neither could she have had that confi¬ 
dence in the truth of the spirit, if she had not had proots before, 
respecting hersejf, in her own private life, in many instances. * 

Hut the mature age of the prophetess, is far horn being an un¬ 
favourable circuinstance ; and it must alsc' be conlcssed that un¬ 
common pitais \\erc taken to abccitaiii the tiutli of her comniis- 
bion. 

‘ I'rom the year 1792,' says Mr Shaip, * to the end of the year 
1701, her wrilingb were sealed up, and alter being witnessed, were 
put out of her possession ; and the same caution was observed at the 
t-nd of each succeeding }car, and (they) were at each time placed 
in the hands of persons of credit, until the arrival of myself and 
friends at Kveter ; when, at our departure, which was at the be- 
ginning of Januiry 1802, the whole of her sealed writings were put 
in our possession, properly sealed and witnessed. The box contain¬ 
ing the greater part was given to my caie ; and a parcel also, sealed 
and witnessed, was given to tlie Kcv. Stanhope Bruce, and one to 
each of the other fiiends. And I think it necessary to add, lliat 
whilst I was at Bith, on my return from Exeter to London, I had 
a large ca'^e made, which end >->ed the whole box, for the cords 
round the box were sealed with seven scaL; and I had a quantity of 
tow put between the b u and tne case, to preserve the seals from be¬ 
ing broken. Here again 1 nmst observe, that all these cautions of 
Joanna about her writings, in staling, &.c. could not prove her an 
impostor—[Mr Sharp means to say, 'I’hese cautions prove that she 
could not be* an impostorj —neither, from these circumstances, could 
the spntit that so directed lier, bt a fiUe spirit; neither was rt pos¬ 
sible for us to be deceived respecting the ideniUif of the tcntin^s de¬ 
livered to us; and which remained secure with us, until they wtie 
conveyed by me to High House, l^addington, where the box and 
parceh were opened, and the seals broken, in the presence of above 
forty persons, who were assembled together by public nc»ticc, and 
which was at the beginning of January And after the writ¬ 

ings w'ere taken out, each paper was signed by three persons before 
they were delivered to Joanna, for them afterwards to be copied ofi. 
The reader will now take notice, from these parlieiiliis, th it there 
can bt no cunningly contrived plan to de^-tiv. ; and from the whole 
of Joanna’s conduct iipto this day, togetlur wita \ hat we di-uove*r- 
cd when at Exeter, fiom the evidence of those who knew 1 er many 
years bef res and from constant oh^eivati )n suicc of taose who have 
livtd wuii Iier, diere is every conhiDialion ol her sinceritj, and oi 
the divine truth of 1 cr wiitin ’ 
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that her writings were rximineJ dtiring seven days, from the 
12th to the 19th of January ISOS, and that the result of tins* 
long scrutiny was, iho^‘ unauiiuoiis decision of t'ti:icnty three per- 

* so?i$ appointed by Divine commands as well as lliirty-five others 

* that were then f^resent, who all signpd their names, that her 
« calling was of God. * 

This unanimous decision was founded in a great measure on 
the fulfilment of her prophecies, a criterion to whith Joanna 
herself in all her writings frequently appeals with confidence and 
triumph. 

‘ I have this to inform the public, ’ says the holy woman in lier 
‘ Warning to the whole World, ’ p. 12S, ‘ that the prophecies of this 
book show the destruction of Satan, and the coming of Christ’s 

kingdom.Here my readers may ask me, uliat ground 

I have to afKrm this belief. 1 answer ; from the truth that is past I 
have ground to believe the other truths will follow. From the formei 
I judge tlie latter. The war that I foretold in 1792 we should he 
engaged in, followed in 1793. The dearth which came upon the 
land in 1794 and 1795, 1 foretold in 1792; and, if unbelief did 
abound, tJiat a much greater scarcity would take place, and which too 
fatally followed. I foretold the bad harvest in 1797. 1 foretold, in 

letters sent to tw'o ministers of Exeter, what would be the harvests 
of 1799 and 1800; that the former would be hurt by rain, and the 
latter by sun :—these followed as predicted. The rebellion which 
took place in Ireland in 1798, I foretold in 1795, when the Irish sol¬ 
diers rebelled in Exetei against the English officers../ 

foretold the secret thoughts and conversation of people in Exeter, which 
took place in 1792. This was acknowledged to be true by Mr East<* 
lake of Exeter, before the Kev. Stanhope Bruce, the Rev. Thomas 
Webster, the Rev. Thomas P. Foley, Messrs Sharp, Turner, Wil- 
bon and Morison, January 2, 1S02, wdiilst they were at Exeter ex¬ 
amining into the truth of my character and writings. ’ 

Ijcrc, however, we have to mention a circumstance, of which 


neither Joanna in this place, nor Mr Sharp, we believe, any 
where, takes the smallest notice, ii unely, that her handwriting was 
iiltogeihn' illegibic, 'I'liis curious fact we learn from Joanna her- 
&cH in the 35th page of the jiainphiet which wc have just been 
quoting, where we find a letter of her's to the Rev. Mr Tucker 
oi Heavitree, containing the following words. 

‘ The letter I sent to the Rev. Archdeacon Moore last spring fore¬ 
told the harvest pcrieetly ns it came. - - - - 1 was orderetl to put 

ii in my own haiKhcritnig^ to p/cveut /u< reading ii before the time wai 
expired. You maivel h >w a w oman that professed to say i*hc is 
calJcd o* God, to write such deep propliccues, and have the* myslc- 
lies of the Rible ('xplaiiied to her, should write suck a hand /?> no one 


cayi lead. But this must bi lojidfd the Bible, 
in hciven must take p’.ir*c upon earth ; and 
that no one can read.' 


Every vision John faw 
here is lie &eu(cd booh 
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In her * True Explanatipns of the Bible* aliK^t (p* 291.) she 
quoteb the following pa.^bagc from a bookentitled ♦ Plain Remarks 
by B. H. a Mechanic ' 

* She makes a scribbling upon some papers, and delivers them to 
some oi her followers, and when any remarkable occurrence happens 
in the world, she being possessed of a great degree of head l^ow- 
ledge, with a retentive memory, goes to these papers, and pretends to 
read what has happened, in the same manner as if it had been pre¬ 
viously inserted in them; there is a person writet^ down what she 
pretends to rei^d, and then it is published. ’ 

And in the next p^gc, after havaig ccg}demned some theolo¬ 
gical tenet maintained by the Mechanic, jbe adds— 

‘ Poor, lying, ignorant man ! though handwriting no man can 
read before me, yet when | show them ray letters and read the words 
to them, cvety man can then read them after me; f{>r my handwrit* 
ing is such that it is impossible for me to deceive any man w^hen I so 
read it to them; so this man has asserted a filsity tiiat hc" pan never 
make good, and who can be proved a liar by more titan forty or fifty 
witnessc'^, tbit have affirmed th* y can read every word after me : be¬ 
sides, I have learnt some to read my handwriting, and I have lent 
them my niaiiuscnpt books ; and they have taken out some of my 
communications. ’ 

But ah hough wc have stated what we conceive to be a defect 
in Joanna’s human accomplishments, we do not presume, like Bp 
H., to found upon it any argument against the divinity of her 
mission. In fact we are ignorant which of her prophecies were 
originally written by herself ir> the sacred illegible character^ 
and which of them were originally recorded by her amanuenses 
in the vulgar letters that ordinary men are competent to decy¬ 
pher ; nor would our faith be in the least confirmed, although 
we knew that the whole of them bad been printed distinctly from 
the first. And we shall gratify the readpr’s curiosity with some 
specimens, that he may judge for himself. 

From the * Warning to the whole World, * p. 80. we ex¬ 
tract the following lines of what is called * A communication 

• given to Joanna in concerning the Vials in the Revela- 

* tier), and taken from the sealed Writings opened Jan. 12 
< 1803.* 


No man by learning can these truths find out a 
It is of God, I say, let no man doubt- 
Thy pen’s put down, and thou no more can’st say,^ 
Till 1 shall further on direct thy way, 
nd now thy way I surely will direct. 

’Tis on the sun the vial is pour’d out; 

And feivent heat it shall so strongly burn, 

That all the earth shall teel it and shall mourn; 
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* Bccau^ the suft shall burn so very strong, 

* That all the com it surely will consume. 

* Great peace in England after that shall be, 

* Because the remnant will believe in me. 

* ’Tk the last plague that ever sliall come here, 

‘ Before the Bridegroom doth to all appear. 

‘ happy land when all the storms are gone, 

‘ The Wheat preserved, and the Weeds Tve burn’d. ^ 

It is evident, that this unintelligible trash, which is by no 
means worse than the greatest part of Joanna’s prophecies, may 
be represented as signifving anything, according to circumstan¬ 
ces, and the fancy of the commentator. Indeed Joanna incul¬ 
cates the doctrine, which is not altogether peculiar to her sys¬ 
tem, that prophecies cannot be understood before their fulfil¬ 
ment. Sometimes, however, she speaks mtire distinctly. 

In p. 34* of the same publKation, vre read as follows-— 

* March ’2, 1800. 

* The following words were spoken to me, in answer to the Mini¬ 
sters mocking my writings. 

‘ If they go on as they've begun, 

‘ The nations all may weep ; 

• Out of MY mouth the word is gone, 

* And I shall it fulfil. 

* Unless the ptiests they do awake, 

‘ Your nation I shall chill 

^ With sore distress, to wound your breast, 

‘ When harvest doth appear, 

‘ By sun of rain to hurt your grain, 

‘ And bring a famine near, 

‘ By scarcity you all will see ; 

‘ But if they do awake, 

‘ And now repent, like Nineveh, 

‘ Their cause I'll undertake. ’ 

And, in p. 37, at the end ot the letter to the Rev. Mr Tack- 
er, formerly quoted, we find the following prophecy, 

* I Write to you, Sir, as a friend, to judge for yourself. If un¬ 
belief do still abound, the next harvest will be worse than the last, 
and your repentance may come too late. I am ready to answer for 
myself in all I have said or done. I have written no cunningiy-de- 
vised fable to any man, but written to make knovm unto all men the 
SECOND COMING OP THE LoRD Jesus Christ} and am, with the great¬ 
est respect, your most humblh servant, Joanna Southcott. 

* Now, I must be^ my readers to observe,' says the Prophetess, 

• this letter was written the 2d of Marcli, in the year 18t/0; and 
the harvest that followed, was worse, as fcretold, than the former 

179^" 

although Joanna does not elude us in a cloud of i/nne- 
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nctrable nonsense, yet, like a skilful ^reneral, she provides a re¬ 
treat in case of disaster. For wlielhcr the succeeding harvest 
was good or bad, and whctlicr the harvest of 1800 was better 
or worse than that of the credit of the prophetess was 

still secure, under the shelter of the conditiohal particle IF, the 
‘ great Peacemaker. ^ Verily, it is an easier trade to prophesy^ 
than wo ordinary mortals are apt to imagine. 

But the decision of the good people, who sat in judgment at 
Exeter and Paddington, did not proceed entirely on the written 
prophecies, but also on the numerous attestations of Joanna’s 
sanctity and supernatural communications with heaven. ‘ There 

* was scarce any thing, ’ said Mrs Taylor, in her deposition be¬ 
fore these respectable Judges ; ‘ there was scarce any thing that 
*'happened to the nation, or to particular families or indivi- 
‘ duals with whom I was acquainted, that Joanna did not in- 
‘ form me would happen before it did ; and all were fulfilled as 
‘ she predicted ; and this continued for two or three years.* ^ 
Can it be wondered, then, that .Ioanna’s disciples received her 
words with implicit faith, and were not startled at her boldest 
pretensions ? 

Her pretensions were bold indeed. She declared, that in the 
hours of int-j)iraLion, ‘ the words of the Spirit came as distinct 

* to her hearing, as though they were spoken in an audible 
‘ voice; ’ f and this Spirit, in all his communications, spake in 
the character of our Saviour himself. Our Saviour himself as¬ 
sured her of his never-failing protection against all her adver¬ 
saries. * Call to thy remembrance, he said, the days of thy 
‘ youth, and the promise I made to thy mother before thou wast 
‘ horn, and bow often I have told thee, no w’eapon that is form- 

* ed against thee should prosper. ’ J She was sent as his Bride, 
to announce the approaelimg Millennium, when he was to reign 
with his Elect on the Earth. The words of the Spirit are thus 
recorded. 

‘ No ni in could believe my testimony, as being the Son of God, 
without believing the testimony of my mother; and no man can be¬ 
lieve the testimony of my coming in the spirit, ]to bring in my spiri¬ 
tual kingdom, before 1 have revealed myself to a Woman as the 
Bride by my Spirit, that I am coming as the Bridegroom; and all 
flesh shall kin)w 1 am alreadt/ come in the Spirit, and never wdll re¬ 
turn till my kingdom is established on the earth, as it is in heaven. 
Tor as T have stooped so low to submit in words to the simplicity of 
men, so will I biing men to the similitude of angels. 1 have 


* Book of Trial, p. 60. 

+ CuiUinuailon ot the (Controversy with the Woildly V^Ise, p. 3G* 
V Tiue E X plana iHirs of the Bible, p. 30*^, 
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humbled myself, before I am exalted by all men as a Prince and St- 
viour, conquering and to conquer, treading down all my enemies 
under my feet. ’ * 

And the friends of the good can've wore warned in terms, 
which are abundimtly distinct, and which might have produced 
mischief, if the sect had been persecuted, that more than spiri¬ 
tual weapons may be required for ebtablnhing the Kingdoni of 
Peace. 

* You know your Master gave this strict command, 

That he which had no sword must go and buy. 

The time to use it now is drawing nigh. 

For Christ affirm’d his servants should have fought, 

Had it been then; hut surely it was not. 

Therefore he did submit their frowns to bear. 

And charged Peter to put up his spear; 

But then he said his kingdom was not here, 

Uni •when hjs htn^cfoiii dnih lonir here bcJoxi, 

Ml/ saints mmt fight, and they xidl find it 6o. 

For Joel’s prophecies are drawing near ; 

Unto mankind FJl make them all appear. ’ f 
But against all the dangeis which might attend the introduction 
of the new establishment, the inotherly care of the prophetess 
had provided a protection for thos^^ vJio subscubed their names 
as volunteers for the destruction of Satan’s kininlom. To every 
subscriber a folded paper was c1eli\(Med, indoised with liis name^ 
and secured with the imprc'-sion of Joanna’s seal on reel wax. 
This powerful talisman consisted only of a circle, enclosing the 
two letters J and C, with a star above and below: and within 
the paper were wiittrn the following words: ‘ The Sealed o4* 
* the Lord—the Elect, PrecitiU", Man’s Redemption—To in- 
‘ bent the Tree of Life—T"o be in'ule Heirs of (lod, and Joint 
‘ Heirs of Jesus Christ. ’ The whole was authenticated by the 
iignature of the prophetess in her illegible characters. The 
person provided with this protection wds said to be scaled ; and 
in conformity with the transaction recorded in the seventh chaj>- 
icr of the Revelation, the number of the scaled was to extend 
to OOP hundred and forty-four thousand. 

Tho^e were hii^li pretensions • and frv)in that very circum¬ 
stance, as well as from the fiiscination of an apparently artless 
and earnest and atfectionatc address, tlu*y '•ubdutnl many weak, 
and visionary miiuL. "^1 ludr very in»i^iely became an argument 
(or their truth ; for her disciples lv‘ht ^cd it far l)eyond the ut¬ 
most audacity ol human wuckedups^, by df'libente imposition, 
ill such awlul con< ern^, to brave the liviUr'^t wrath of insulled 
I Icavcii. Nor could a pious irnaguiati )n conceive it possible 
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that sif^iSal verigeance would not instantly overtake so horrible a 
profanation. 

Tlic&e obs»ervations are particularly applicable to the last and 
most extraordinary of all her delusions, when she announced, in 
the sixty-fifth year pf her age, tliat she was j^regnant by divine 
influence, and v;ould, in due time, bring forth a mim child, by 
whom the Redeemer’s kingdom wau to be established. The 
state of her body happened to be such as, in the opinion of some 
medical gentlemen and practicfil mid wives, would indicate preg¬ 
nancy in a yoimger woman : and it would have been strange 
indeed, if, in those circu’’istances, her disciples had not been 
encoiira'ged to look for the speedy accomplishment of tbtir most 
sanguine ho})os. But wc have a wonderful story to tell con¬ 
cerning the credulity of a learned Doctor of Medicine ; a story 
to which wc should not hove given any credit, if it had not 
been estlbll^^hcJ bv nnqueslionahle authority. In fact, it is 
vouched by himself, in sundry letters in the newspapers, and 
lately in a pamphlet printed for the autlior at London, all of 
them sanctioned by liis name. 

On the 7th of August 1814-, Dr Ricliard Reece of London 
visited Mrs Southcott; and the object of the visit was, ‘ to as¬ 
certain the probability of her l>oing in a state of pregnancy, as 
then given out. ’ * And ‘ after a full inspection of what he 
deem^ necessary fix his opinion, ’ he declared to herself, 
that, when certain symptoms appeared, ‘ he never could hesitate 
in pronouncing it a case of pregnancy, and that this actually 
was his opinion of her situation. ’ f He told her indeed, that 
it would have been more satisfactory to him to have formed 
his judgment from internal examin.ation also; ’ but still it is 
distinctly stated, that fi/h r a full lusprctiori of what he deemed 
necestar^ to fx hi^ opinion^ his opinicui actually was, that her si¬ 
tuation was a ca«‘e of pregnancy. A few days alftcrwards, with 
his own permisdon, and at the hour appointed by himself, he 
was visited by several of her followers, ‘ who wished to have his 
ophiion of hef real situation from his own lips. ’—‘ They were 
headed, ’ says the Doctor, ‘ by the lL*v. Mr Foley, a re¬ 
spectable clergyman of the Estabhshed Clifirch, who resides 
in Worcestershire, who itddressed me as to the object of' their 
visit, and requested my sentiments. This (these) I clearly 
stated to be in favour of her pregnancy. ’ j On the 25th of 
August, Dr Reece addressed a letter to the Editor of the Sun¬ 
day Monitor, in answer to the followinir question proposed in 
the Times paper, ‘ Who are the medic'd gentie nen that are 

* Reece’.s Correct Statement, p. 4!. f Ibid. p. lO.&lL 
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* uSS id her (Joanna’s) statements respecting 1 cr* 

* seif? * In this l|4ter^ the Doctor states distinctlVi tbat Mier 
hieiiniiig tbe statem^t of her complaints in a ritit ii^ich he !>aid 
to her dn the IHt^ * she allowed him to make such examina- 

* tion as hd migbif consider necessary for the fmrpose of aacer- 

* tcdning whether she was pregnant or not; ’ and that he ^ thus 
< satisfied his mind of the piwnancy of Joanntt Southcott * 
And in another letter to the Editor of tbe Sunday Monitor^ 
dated the 2d of September, after allowing that certain sym¬ 
ptoms are not unequivocal proofs of prej^ancy, he adds the 
following wordsBut if, with these signs^ a motion resem¬ 
bling that of a fentus, can be distinctly felt in the uterusi no 
medical man, 1 presume, would hesitate a moment in pro¬ 
nouncing the person to be pregnant. I beg leave to ask those 
gentlemen who declined to hazard an opinion respecting the 
pregnancy of Joanna Soutbeott, (and 1 shall really be greatly 
obliged to them to answer iny questions, either anonymously 
or otherwise), whether the symptoms noticed above were not 
evident to them on the examination they made | and whethei; 
a medical man, on external examination, could possibly mis^ 
take any motion of the uterus or the viscera, produced by tliO 
action of the abdominal muscles or diaphragm, for that of a 
foetus in the uterus ? ’ We may iust observe^ in passing, that 

Dr lieece himself can now answer this last question in tbe most 
satisfactory manner, from his own experience. But to relurii 
to the history. In a third letter to his old friend tbe Editor of 
the Sunday Monitor, dated the 10th of September, he still ad¬ 
hered manfully to bis first assertion ; and, setting out with a 
declaration that * no doubt existed in his own mind of the preg- 

* nancy of Joanna Soutbeott, ’ % he proceeds to discuss the rea¬ 
sons adduced by Dr Sims in the Morning Chronicle, for adopt¬ 
ing the contrary opinipn* 

There are two facts which it is now material to states The 
one is, that, even at his first visit, Dr Reece was not ignorant 
tbat Joanna declared herself to be a virgin i for, in his account 
of his first visit, he says, * la every examination she acquiesc^^ 

* except one, which the delicacy of her feelings as a virgin re- 
^ jected, observing, tbat had met been a married woman, even 

* to this she would have readily agreed. § 

The other foot is, that this triiu, which she ultlfermly refused 
from first to last, is stated by Dr Reece himself to be * tbe only 

* certain and unequivocal tneans of detecting prqpotancy. ’ Q 

* Reece^s Correct Statement, p. 1?. 
t Ibid. ihS8. § Ibid. p. 7> 
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The matter then <;taTifls tljii'?. Southcott, in the sixty'* 

fifth year of her a^e, affirmiiif; herself to be a virgin, and at the 
same time announ "ing ihat she was niirneiilously pregnant, con¬ 
sulted Dr Reece for the express purpose of satisfying her disci¬ 
ples and the world with regard to the reality of her pregnancy: 
and I>r Reece declared to herself, to her disciples, and to the 
world, that no doubt of her pregnancy existed in his mind $ 
and he made this derl.iration repeatedly and positively, and ia 
the most unqualifietl manner, after being fully indulge d with the 
trials which he deemed necessary to fix his judgment; but yet 
without having made that particular trial, winch he himself con¬ 
sidered to be tlic only certain and unequivocal means of detect¬ 
ing pregnancy. 

After this specimen of his own simplicity, it is witli a bad 
grace that Dr Reece derales the credulity of Joanna’s disciples. 
We dare not indeed affirm tliat he was ever a convert to her 
faith, since he expiessly disclaims the imputation, in the follow¬ 
ing na^sage, 

‘ Jn aiuwer to the ridicnlons charge of his l>cing a disciple of thi«i 
infatuated impostor, he (Di Reece) begs to stite, that he is the son 
of a benefired clergyman of the Established Church, (tl^e late Rev- 
W. Reece, Rector of Colwall, in the diocese of Hereford), a man of 
profound erudition as an antiquarian, and of geneial learning, who 
early instilled into Iiis mind the firm principles of religion, and t/fose 
tenets of the Church »J England—(what particular tenets does tlie 
Doctor allude to?)-^which he hopes hive taken loo deep a root to 
be shaken by the reveries of fanaticism. ’ f 

But we most be permitted to say, that the son of the Rector 
of Colwall, in the diocese of Ilereford, notwithstanding his fa¬ 
ther’s profound erudition, and his own early provision of good 
princijiles, contributed more than any one man to encourage 
the prophetess and her disciples, and to make converts to her 
delusion. It was a prodigious triumph indeed, to gain the at¬ 
testation of a learned Doctor of Medicine, to the reality of the 
miraculous pregnancy. And Dr Keeee was fully conscious ol 
the great authority of his name, as appears from the following 
ample certificate which he has received. 

* He has had opportunities of learning every branch of his pro¬ 
fession, which fall to the lot of few. Ftir many years he held the 
respectable appointment of Domestic burgeon and Apothecary to 
the Hereford Infirmary, to whith sonic of the hist medical charac¬ 
ters belonginl. On leaving it, he studied at tlie fiist hospitals in the 
metropolis, and attended the principal lectures; and he may be al¬ 
lowed, since he has been so unjustly attacked, iiiihout j/ic/inn/g 

Reece’s Coircct Statement, Pieface, p. vL 
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imputation of vanilif, to add, that he has prosecuted his studies with 
a degre-e of ardour and assiduity equal to any of his cotemporaries; 
and, having built such a solid foundation, it is certainly no presump- 
lion in him to think, that he is as capable of a successful exeicls^ of his 
profession, as any xiohose names appear in the list <^the two colleges* * * 
These colleges, we presume, can be no other than the (loyal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. And although we do not 
profess to think that the Doctor has enjoyed any peculiar oppor¬ 
tunities of learnintr every branch of his profession; yet when we 
recollect that the first medical names in the world are to be 
found in the lists of the two London Colleges, we are compell¬ 
ed to entertain a very high admiration of the illustrious charac¬ 
ter which Dr Reece has conferred upon himself. It is not in the 
least surprising therefore that he should liave been treated with 
marked respect both by the prophetess and her most distinguish¬ 
ed disciples; of which, they will be j'leased to know that he con¬ 
descends to speak with much complacency Mr Foley in f)ar- 
ticular, w^e are persuaded, will be much gratifi(‘d with the hd- 
Ipwing compliments whicli are paid to him by so great a man. 
The reader will remember that this clcrg}man headed the De- 

f mtatioii of Joaniia^s Disciples who waited on Dr Reece, to 
earn from Id's own Jipa his opinion conrerning the pregnancy; 
and now transcribe a passage in the Doctor's account of the 
visit. 

‘ My attention was afterwards engaged in a conversation with Mr 
Poley on her divine mission. Tins gentleman is a nem relaiion of 
Lord Pole}^ Pie condemned the conduct of the bishops foi their 
siipineness and want of curiosity in not coming forward to investi¬ 
gate the business, and lamented much the death of the late Dr 
llerdc, llishop of Worcester, who thought favouiabiy of Mrs South- 
cott’s doctrines. He had himself applied to the present bishop, who 
had declined to interfere. In this visit Mr Fole^ behaved with all 
the politeness of the gentleman, and expressed his wdsh to see one at 
his rectory. He is a man of superior understanding, great benevo¬ 
lence, and one who does honour to the clerical character. ’ -f 

Before we lake loave of this author, there is still auothcr cir- 
cum.'Uince which must not be overlooked .—AJtn Dr Reece began, 
to entertain doubts of the pregnancy, he endeavoured to repre¬ 
sent his opinion as depending on Mrs Southcott's veracity. Thus 
in the month of December l8H, when she was evidently dying, 
he mentioned to one of her disciples, that he * had no*w doubts 
< of lier pregnancy ; ’—‘ that the truth of her pregnane} rested 
* much on her own word; and there could be no doubt of it* 


* Reece’s Correct Statement, IVcface, p. iv, 
f Ibid. p. 14. 
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‘ provided full confidonce could be placed in that/But it 
appeaiN clearly from the Doctor^ own stateipent, that from the 
\(.‘ry first he founded his opinion, not on what Mrs Soiithcott 
said, but on what he himself saw and felt* And we are not 
able to discovci how the Doctor’s new vs ay of talking at the pc- 
iio<l of his scepticism, can be reconciled with the two following 
passages of hia C jrrect j^tatementr 

In the sixtli page, giving an account of his first visit, he says j 
‘ I allowed her to proceed in the whole of her statement without 
interruption, and after noticing her internal complaints, she came 
to mention the changes, See .—Having stated these circumstances, 
she then put to me the following pointed (jivestion. Sir, says she, 
were 1 a young woman, and liad been married seven or eight months, 
would you suppose, fi onj the symptoms I have related, 1 was in tlie 
family way ? I imriH‘d»ately replied, from /fcr statement I could have 
no doubt of it. but at the same time, from tlie appearance of age 
in her face, such a circumstance seemed highly improbable. This 
remark seemed not to please her; ard, assuming an elevated tone 
of voice, and a (iercenesb of aspect, she observed, This will not 
satisfy the public . I exjiect to be abused as an impostor, and all 
manner of ill-naluied things will be said of me; nay, the public may 
blame you for giving an opinion on my own statement; so that what¬ 
ever proofs you require, you shall have. ” And this was the visit at 
wliich he declared her to be pregnant, “ after a full inspection of 
'iVhat he deemed necessary to fix his o[)inion. ” 

The other passage to which we refer, is contained in Dr 
Reece’s letter, already mentioned, of the 2d of September, to 
the Editor of the Sunday Monitor. He alludes in it to a letter 
in tlie Morning Advertiser, signed J. C. H., where tlie writer 
complains that Mrs ISouthcott had endeavoured to impose upon 
him* in the account which she gave of her feelings: on which 
Dr Reece makes the fo]k)wing observation, winch we are happy 
to quote, as being the most jiidiciou^ which we have discoveiCKi 
in the w'hole of his pamphlet.—‘ One would suppose^ Mr Edi¬ 
tor, that a medical man employed on such an occasion, would 
9 iot paif the leabt aifcntum to the statement of a woman wlio was 
represented as an impostor of the worst description in all our 
public jonrnaJs, Ihs d»ty was to notice such symptoms only, 
the exifi»tence of which he had an opportunity to ascertain. ^ f 
All our rc«Tiders v\c presume heard the catastrophe;—that 

the prophetess died, and was dissected by her friend Dr Reece, 
and that no child could be discovered. But it is a much more 
curious circumstance, that the faith of her followers continued 
Uroijf^ to the hist, even when the faith of the prophetess itself 
had failed. Indeed, it appears from different parts of her writ- 
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ings, that she had sometimes fits of dc«*pondency, when she 
lioubtedy or, according to her own expression, when she was 
JeedmSy concerning the nature of her faniiiiar spirit In her 
last days* these doubts returned with greater force; and we are 
obliged to Dr Ucece for his description of the following score, 
which he witnessed on the 19lh of No^elnbcr IHI l, a few weeks 
before her death. Five or six of her friends, who w'cre waiting 
in the next room, were admitted into liei bedchamber.—‘ She 
desired them, says omr author, to be seated roend her bod ; wlien, 
spending a few minutes in adjusting the bcd•elothc^ \nth seeming at- 
1?ention, and placing before her a white handkerchief, she thus ad- 
drcs«^cd them, as nearly as I can recollect, in the following words.— 

“ My friends, some of you liave known me nearly twenty-five years, 
and all of you not less than twent}^ When you have heaid me 
5.pcak of my prophecies, you have sometimes lieaid me say that I 
doubted my inspiration. But at the same lime you would never h t 
me de^-pair. When I have been alone, it has olten appeared delu¬ 
sion ; hut when the communications were made to me, J did not in 
the least doubt. Feeling, as I now do feel, that my dissolution iv 
drawing near, and that a day or two may terminate my life, it all 
appears delusion."”—She was by this exertion quite exhausted, and 
wept bitterly. On reviving in a little time, she oh^sorved that it was 
x'ery extraordinary, that after spending all her life in investigating 
the Bible, it should pJeose the Lord to indict thai heavy burden on 
her. She concluded this discourse, by requesting that every thing 
on this occasion might be conducted with decency. She then wept; 
and all her followers present seemed deeply affected, and some of 
them shed tears. Mother, ” said one, (I believe Mr Howe), “ 
will commit yonr instructions to paper; and rest assured they shall 
be conscientiously followed. ’* They were accordingly written down 
with much solemnity, and signed by herself, with her hand placed ’ 
on the Bible in the bed ... This being finished, Mr Howe again ob¬ 
served to her, “ Mother, )"our feelings are kuman. We know that 
you sire a favoured woman of God, and that you will pioduce the 
promised child; and whatever you may say to the contrary will not 
diminish our faith. This assurance revived her, and the scene oi 
crying wa« changed with her to laughter. ’ * 

The faith ol her disciples was not extinguished by her death. 
Tlie dead body was kept warm for four days, according lo her 
jown previous directions, in hopes* of a revival, and the birth of 
the promised child ; and it was not consigned to the dl.^sretor, 
till putrefaction had rendered il extremely ofl'ensive. IIo^k^s we 
nuder-tand are still cherished, tliat although she has been with- 
4£lrawn for a season, she will one day return with her son, and 
fulfil the promise^, whose accomplishment has been ddayrei on 
account of the wickedness of the woild. In fact, bome oi 
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Iier disciples, and particularly Mr Sharp, * have sugojested that 
bhe ib the woman de^cribed at the beginning of the twelfth 
chapter of the Rev€'lation ; it is evident from the perusal of 
that chapter, that botli the mother and the child were to disap¬ 
pear from the earth, l)ut to return at the end of a period not 
easy to be defined. It u much to Joanna’s cretlit, however, 
that even at the time when the hopes of her disciples were low¬ 
est, they still expressed for her the greatest love .nnd venera¬ 
tion. And here we think it right to state our strong suspicions, 
that several falsehoods are related in the common histories of 
her life, and even that some writings have been published false¬ 
ly in her name, with the view of exposing both herself and her 
followers to the hatred as well as the ridicule of the public. 
AVc allude particularly to one pamphlet, printed at Stourbridge 
in IS04, and entitled ‘ Letters and Communications of Joanna 

* Soiithcott, the Proplictess of Exeter, lately written to Jane 

* Townlcy.' 

Joanna lived on the bounty of her disciples, and the ‘^ale of 
her writings: but it is a malicious calumny that her seals were 
.sold. Dr Reece describes her apartments as mean and paltry ; 
and so we have no doubt they might appear, when compared 
w ith the Doctor’s drawing-room in Piccadilly ; but they seemed 
handsome enough to people of less magnificent ideas. Indeed 
it is w^ell known that Mrs Southcott has always lived comjhi tabl^ 
since her arrival in London. One of her believers left her an 
estate of 2J0/. per aiimim ; f and an unmarried lady, who was 
born and educated in fashionable life, forsook her family and 
friends, and shared her fortune with the prophetess. 

It is by no means true, as sometimes represented, that the 
$ect has been confined to the lowest and most ignorant persons. 
Hitherto, however, it has not been very numerous; which may 
be accounted for, not from the absurdity of its tenets, but from 
the combination of two other circumstances. In the first place, 
the Joannites were never jiersecutcd. They were completely 
neglected iiy Government, and little preached against by the 
clergy. This we state to the credit of our country ; although 
some men of bUperior wdsdom were indignant, because the At¬ 
torney-General did not prosecute the prophetess for blasphemy. 
In the second place, the sect has never produced any preacher 
with the indefatigable activity and overpowering eloquence of 
AVhitficld or Wesley. But if such a preacher should boon a- 
risc, it is not impossible that it might still revive and flourisli 

* Divine and Spiritual Communications, WTilten by Joanna So'ith 
Cott, Inti'oduction, p. ix. 
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more than ever; adding another church to the great number ol 
churches, establisheci and unestablii^hcd, ir to wnich the ein})iro 
is divided,—diviMion by which, the more nianilold it becomes, 
the public peace and liberty are the lesb likely to be disturbeil 
or oppressed by any one of them. 

l/pon ilie whole, the mission of Joanna Soulheott is an ex- 
4remely curious article in the history of human credulity. But 
while we laugh at the simplicity of her disciples, we may all of 
ns do well to look Ijomt'ward,—and tt> consider whether our own 
belief is not on various occasions determined by our feelings, 
more than by evidence,— whether we are not sometimes duped 
by respected names or bold pretenders*—and somctiiues by our 
own fancies, fears or wishes. 


Akt. XII. T/?e tJour7iaJ of a Mission to the Interior of Africa 
zn the Yiur 180 .), by Mtngo Park; Together \ath other 
Doewnents^ Ojftaal and Tiivate^ rdatm* to the same Expedi¬ 
tion: To which is piejiredy an Aaount of the Idjc of Mr 
Pakk, tto. pp. 520. London^ INliirray. i«15. 

Wfit have more than once bad occasion to mention this pub« 
lication, ao long promised b> the African Jnslitution, iu 
oar potices of (he proceedings of that Body. We naturally, 
therefore, take the earliest opportunity oi ini reducing it to Uu; 
attention of our readers; and we can \enture to assure them, 
that no reasonable expectations which the} may have formed ol 
it will be disappointed. 

The reader ^is avyare, that Park’s first and greatest journey in 
Africa was performed under the direction and patronage ol the 
Alrican Association—a small but most prai.scworthy Society, 
1‘ornicd for promoting discoveries m that unexplored quaiter of 
the globe. He returned at the end </f the year 171)7, and, foi 
.some time, devoted himself to domestic pursuits, and to the 
publication of his travels. ]fn 1804- he was invited In the Go¬ 
vernment to undertake a, new journey upon a clifVcreiit filaii, and 
with the vipw of opening channels of commercial mU rcourse, as 
well as extending our know ledge of the interior of Africa. His 
journal of this expedition, from Ids liaving Kayec on the fhiin- 
nia, to his embarkation upon the Niger at Sansanding, forms 
the principal part of the volume before us. It was drawn up 
under every conceivable disadvantage, and inlcndtd toluinish 
memoranda of occurrences and scenes, which, atur his return, 
lie could more fully describe. In the nn in w^hilc, it was trans¬ 
mitted to the Secretary of State for tiie Colonial d(*[)artnicii% 
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under whose awtliority the journey was prosecuted; and from 
that cleparfment it was communicatctl to the African Institution, 
with permission to publish it for the benefit of Mr Park’s fa- 
mily. 

7hr traveller liad been accompanied the greater part of his 
w’py by Isaaco, a native African of respectable character, who 
rc'tuined with his papers and letters Ixjfore he embarked on the 
Niger: And when rumours reached Senegal of his death, un- 
contra<!ictpd by any tidings of a more favourable kind, Gover¬ 
nor Maxwell determined to despatch some one in search of him, 
and was lucky enough to find Jsaaco ready for the service. He 
was absent about twenty months, and returned in September 
1811, w’ith a confirmation of llie fatal intelligence. He kept a 
journal of his procccriing*-, to wliicli we have in former articic.s 
adverted ; and a tiansintjon of this singular piece, from the ori¬ 
ginal Arabic, is siibjv>i»)od to Paik’s .loiimal. 

When the African In^tJlution undeitook the publication of 
th( "se paper", they ucre favoured with a copy of I’ark’s nienjo- 
rial to the Colonial Department, upon the objects of the expe¬ 
dition, and the means of acconif)Iishing them, and of his letters 
nddrcs^cd ofiicially to that department. Sir Jose}>Ji Hanks, ab 
fjo, Park’s first and most valuable patron, communicated the 
letters addressed to him, and accompanied them with every o- 
ther informal ion relative to tlie expedition. I'he memorial and 
coriespondence are incorporated in the biographical part of this 
volume. 

The task of preparing these documents for the press, and of 
wa iting the hie of the traveller, as wxll as furnishing such geo¬ 
graphical aiul other elucidations as were necessary for the full 
understanding of the subject, wa^ confided by the Institution to 
one of its Directors ; and it appeals, from the manner in which 
the ofljce has been performed, that it could not have been en¬ 
trusted to bettor hands, whether for diligence, accuracy, or abi¬ 
lity. Indeed, a more interesting piece of biography has not, 
for many years, been giv^n to the public k : notwithstanding that 
the principal events in l^ark’s life wvre well known, and that any 
thijig beyond his travels could not be expected to excite parti¬ 
cular attention. By a judicious combination of the materials 
lurnished by the family and friends of Park, and the corres- 
pondoMce above noticed, wdlh a clear and not inelegant abstract 
of his travels in both expeditions, and an introduction of some 
collateral disquisitions upon subjects connected with his history, 
and the affairs of Afiioa, the editor has certainly produced a 
Tract, at once instructive and entertaining in no common de¬ 
gree. If he has left us any thing to regret, it is a certain fasti- 
iliousness, rather than caution, which may be frequently traced, 
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and to which we may ascribe on unnecessary abstinence or 
self-restraint in handling some topics?, and a subdued tone gene¬ 
rally prevalent through the composition. This kind of regret^ 
however, we express doubting!^ ; well aware of the dangcis to 
which t]ic opposite extreme of rashness and eloquence exposes 
Instorical researches, and therefore no*- unwillingly reconciled to 
the error, if such it must be deemed, which lies on the safer 
side. 

In presenting us with a sketch of Park's life, the learned and 
judicious editor has had recourse to the best sources for in for- 
Illation ; and he has been successful in his piir^^uit of it. Mr 
Archibald Buchanan of Glasgow, a brother-in-law^ of Park, had 
made some progi ess in a similar work; and immediately on hear¬ 
ing of tke present design, he transmitted all his materials to our 
author. Two brothers of Park, one of whom, Adam, is stih 
living at Gravesend, and Mr James Dicksou of Ctivent Garden* 
well known in the botanical world, one of Park*s earliest and 
steadiest friends, I'urnished much important intbnnation. The 
stores of geographical learning possessed by Major Ren noil, and 
the copious details respecting the trade of Africa furnished by 
Mr Macaulay, are not the only contributions of those gentlemen 
to the completion of this work: The editor owes to them also 
several interesting particulars respecting the biographical brancii 
of it;—and, as may easily be conceived by all who know the ha¬ 
bitual liberality, in such matters, which distinguishes Sir Joseph 
Banks, and makes his assistance scarcely be deemed a favour, 
the editor had easy access to whatever that justly distinguished 
personage could supply in aid of his plan. 

It is by no means our design to anticipate the gratification 
which a perusal of the Tract itself must furnish to our readers ; 
still less to provide a substitute for it. We slrall not, therefore, 
follow the course of the biography, but only notice a few pas¬ 
sages by way of specimens, and for the sake of exciting, raUier 
than satisfying, curiosity. In fairne'^s to the autlior, it should be 
remarked, that the merits of a work like this, lie not so much in 
single passages, which can be detached Irom the rest, but consist 
rather in the assemblage and arrangement of the whole materials, 
and their disposition in die form of a continuous and iiowing 
narration. 

The latter part of Park’s first journey, and his return home, 
afford a narrative of peculiar interest, from two incidents, of a 
nature sufficiently dramatic, one of them indeed almost emulat¬ 
ing the combinations of romance. 

* Having encountered all the horrors of the rainy season, and be-, 
ing worn down by fatigue, his health had, at diiTerent times, been 
l^rioQdly afiected. But, soon after his arrival at Kamahai he fell 
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into a severe and dangerous fit of sickness, by which he was closely 
confined for upwards of a month. His life was preserved by the 
hospitality and benevolence of Katfa Taura, a negro, wjio received 
him into his house, and whose family attended him with the kindest 
solicitude. The same excellent person, at the time of Parkis last 
missifm into Africa, hearing that a white man was travelling through 
the country, whom he imagined to be Park, took a jtmrney of six 
days to meet him ; and j^nnlng the caravan at Bambakoo, was high¬ 
ly gratified by the sight of his fiiend. 

‘ There being still a space of five hundred miles to be traversed 
(the greater part of it through a desert) before Park could reach 
any fiiendly country on tlie Gambia, he had no other resource but 
to wait with patience for the first caravan of slaves that njlght navel 
the same track. No such opportunity occurred till, the lat^r end of 
April, 1797 ; when a d or caravan, set out from Kamalia un- 
d^ the direction of Karfa Taura, in whose house he had continued 
during his long reddence of more than seven months at that place. 

The coffle began its progress westwards on the 17th of April, and 
on the 4th I'f Jure reached the banks of the Gambia, after a journey 
of great labour and difficulty, which afforded Park the most painful 
opportunities of watneSsing the miseries endured by a caravan of 
slaves in their transportation from the interior to the coast. On the 
10th of the same month, Park arrived at Pisania, from whence he had 
set out eighteen montiis before ; and was received by Dr Laidley 
(rouse his own expression) as one risen from the grave. On the 
15tli of June he embarked in a slave ship bound to Annerica, wliich 
was driven by stre.'-s of weather to the West Indies ; and got with 
great difficulty, and under circumstances of considerable danger, in¬ 
to the Island of An’igua. He sailed from thence on the 2hih of 
Novert'-ber, and after a short, but tempestuous passage, arrived at 
Falmouth on the ‘2‘2d of the following mouth, having been absent 
from England two years and seven months. 

‘ Imnitdiaiely on hts landing he hastened to London, arxious in 
the greatest dcgiec about his family and friends, of whom he* had 
heard nothing for two years. He arrived in London belore day-light 
on the morning of Christmas day, 1797 ; and it being too early an 
hour to go to his brother-in* 1 iw Mr Dickson, he wandered for some 
time about the streets in that quarter of the town where his house 
was. Finding one of the entrances into the gardens of the British 
Musuein accidentally open, he went in and walked about there for 
some time. It happened that Mr Dickson, w'ho had the care of 
those gardens, went there early that morning upon some trifling bu¬ 
siness^ \Xhat must have been his jmotions on beholding, at that 
extraordinary lime and place, the vision, as it must at first have ap¬ 
peared, of his long-lost fiund, the Mbject of so many anxious reflec¬ 
tions, and whom he had long numbered with the dead ! p. xiii.-xv. 

An intereNting account U given of the manner in whicli FarkV 
mind was made up lo iindnl,ikc sfTOnd jouruev. Jle haj. 
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allied in a provincial town of bis native country, married, and 
had a family. He was practising surirery in tlie neifi^hbourhood, 
with such success as may be attained in that confined sphere. 
He was greatly esteemed by his follow-citizens iii»d distinguhh- 
cd by some of the most eminent literary characters of Scotland, 
among whom, our author mentions, with an appropriate tiibufe 
of respect, the venerable Dr Ferguson, the last survivor of 
that illustrious school which will shine through all ages, in the 
names of Hume, Smith, Robertson and Black. RuJ his sta¬ 
tion, though thus comfortable and c»editable to hiuiNcIf, and 
rendered still more honourable by the charities which he ex¬ 
ercised towards the poor in the course of his profc'^sion, w’ns 
nevertheless ill suited to the adventurous turn of mind w/hicU 
his past habits had formed. ‘ His journies to visit distant pa- 
‘ dents—Ids long and solitary rides over cold and lonely 
‘ heaths '' and “ gloomy hills assailed by the wintry tempest, " 

* seem to have produced in him feelings of disgust and iinpa- 
‘ tience, which he had perhaps rarely experienced in the de^ 

‘ serts of Africa. His strong sense ot the irksomeness of this 
‘ way of life broke out from Inns upon many occasions ; espe- 

* cially w'hen, previously to Ids unden iking his ‘-econd African 
‘ mission, one oi ill's nearest relations expostulated with him on 
‘ the impriidenre of again exposing himself to dangers wddeh 
‘ he had so very narrowly escaped, and perliaps (ven to ntw 

* and still greater ones ; he calmly replied, that a few inglorioui 

* winters of country practice at l\‘cbles, was a lisk as great, and 

* would tc»id as effectually lo shorten life, as the journey which 

* he was about to undertake. ’ p* xxxiii. xxxiv. 

In this frame of mind he received a summons to attend the 
Secretary for Coionitil Affairs, who made him the proposal of 
conducting the expedition then under consideration. He de¬ 
sired a short time to consult his friends; but here, as in r.ucli 
cases almost uniformly happens, Ids mind was already pretty well 
resolved ; and the consultation was a matter ol’courtesy or form. 

* From the time of his interview with Lord Hobart, his de- 
‘ ternaination was in fact taken. His imagination had been in- 
‘ dulging itself for some years past upon the visions of discove- 
^ ries which he was destined to make in the Interior of Africa; 

* and the object of his ambition was nowr within hio grasp. He 

* hastily announced to Lord Hobart his accojilance of the* pro- 
‘ posal; employed n few days in settling Ids affairs and taking 
‘ leave of his friends; and left Scotland in December £80 witli 

* the confident expectation of embarking in a very shoit time 

* for the coast of Africa.^ 

The delays and mismanagement incident to official procc^'d- 
ings in matters not immediately connected with v^ar, and theu*^ 
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fore below a great Statesman**; notice, now enter into the nar* 
native. The principal details ol' the expedition had been ar¬ 
ranged before the application to Parle A month or two had 
dap'iod since the proposition was made. Upon his arrival in 
town after he accepted, a postponement of two months took 
pince withon! any apparent cause^ and the sailing was then fix- 
for the end of February. But at that critical moment, Mr 
Addington and his friends were occupied with concerns nearer 
and dearer to them than the geography of Africar We allude 
not merely to the war then waging against France, though they 
had that also upon their hands^ but the more interesting con¬ 
flict with Mr Pitt, who had grown as weary of opposition as 
Mr Park was of provincial surgery; and, hy means of motions 
respecting the navy and the army, and other ‘ vital interests of 
the empire, * was occupied in turning out the above characters, 
from the places in which he had put them. Every tiling was 
ready, and the embarkation in great part completed, when the 
expedition w^as suddenly countermanded; the Ear] Camden 
having happily succeeded to the Lord Hobart’s place as his por¬ 
tion of the change; and it being, of course, necessary that the 
nature ami objects of the undertaking should be expounded to 
that noble person, and his pleasure ascertained upon the practi- 
I ill question, Whether a scheme of scientific and commercial dis¬ 
covery ought to Ik? pursued, notwithstanding that it had been de¬ 
vised by his immediate predecessors ? When those circumstan¬ 
ces are conaidcrod, it will not be deemed too groat an allowance 
of time, if wc add, that the sailing was put ofi* from February 
fo Soptembor. But this interval was spent very profitably by 
the traveller, who, at the judicious suggestion of some person in 
smlhority, nuide himself a tolerable muster of Arabic, and ac- 
fpiired sonic exjiertncss in taking observations. He also drew 
up the memorial already referred to, upon the objects of theex- 
I'cdition, and the means of accomplishing them, accompanying 
lirs remarks witli the reasons of the opinion very confidently enter¬ 
tained by him, that the Niger, after pursuing an easterly course 
turns to the southward, and falls into the Atlantic on the coast 
of Guinea, in the vast stream known by the name of the Congo. 

In order to acquire the Arabic language, he had retired t© 
his native place with an Arab, who came over in the suite of 
lillfi Bey. Upon his return to town, he found tlie plan was ap¬ 
proved of; but, before it was finally determined on, lie ‘ was 

* desired by Lord Camden, to consult Major Rennell, and ob- 
f lain his opinion both with regard to the scheme and objects 

* of the expedition, and Park’s own sentiments relative to the 
f Niger, as staled in his Memoir. For this purpose he went 

* to lirightliciin'-tor, where Major Rennell then w^As, andic*^ 
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maincd with him several clays; during which time, the sub¬ 
jects proposed by Lord Camden were repeatedly discussed 
between them. With respect to the supposition relative to 
the termination of the Niger, Major Rennell was unconvinc¬ 
ed by Park's reasonings, and declared Ins adherence to the 
opinion he had formerly expressed with regard to the couise 
of that river. As to the plan of the intended expedition, he 
was so much struck with the dilTiCulties ansi dangers likely to 
attend its execution, that he earnestly dissuaded Park from 
engaging in so hazardous an enterprize. His arguments, 
urged with all the warmth and sincerity of friendship, ap¬ 
pear to have made a great impression upon P:nk ; aiwl he 
took leave of Major Kennell with an apparent detennination 
to relinquish the undertaking. But this conviction was little 
more than momentary, and ceased almost as soon as the in¬ 
fluence and authority from which it proceeded, were with¬ 
drawn. On Park's return to London, his enthusiasm reviv¬ 
ed ; and all doubts and difficulties were at an end. * p. 1. li. 
The objections here aliu(led to, and in which many of Park's 
intelligent friends joined, were of a general and somewhat 
vague description, according to the judicious remark of his bio¬ 
grapher, and applicable to any undort:iking of a similar kind. 
He opposes to them the opinion of Sir Joseph Banks, on every 
account entitled to the greatest deference upon such a subjfx:t j 
but more especially, because it proceeded from one who had en¬ 
countered the most imminent risks in the prosecution of scien¬ 
tific discovery. Without in the least extenuating the dangers 
of the untried expedition, which he regarded as one of the most 
hazardous ever undertaken, he still thought that they wctc not 
greater than might reasonably be encountered for the sake of very 
important objects;—justly observing, says our author, that it 
was only from similar risks of human life, that great geographi¬ 
cal discoveiies were in general to be expected. 

Every thing being now fixed, and the season already far ad¬ 
vanced, Park was extremely anxious to hasten his departuret 
as the whole success of the expedition depended on its being 
undertaken a sufficient time before the rains. He was neverthe¬ 
less detained two months for his official iristructipns,—a delay 
somewhat preposterous, when we consider that those instruc¬ 
tions could only be the echo of his own memorial, in an abridg¬ 
ed and general form; and one month more elapsed, before he 
could set sail. As every thing was ready early in October, it is 
deeply to be lamented, that any accident should have prevented 
him Irom sailing in the course of that monili. The delay, in- 
deedy proved mtal to the enlerpriza, which in all prcbability 
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would Iiavo liad a different result, had it been undertaken at an 
adc^^uate distance of time from the rainy season. 

U'he plan beiii^ to send Park with a detachment of soldiers, 
an adequate store of merchandi/e, and a few seamen and car¬ 
penters to construct vessels for the navigation of the Niger— 
tile main oligect of the expedition, and the means by which its 
ult4:rior ends of d'seover^ were to be accomplished~he received 
the locril rank of captain in the King^s service; and under him 
were commissioned, Jus brother-ii>law Mr Anderson a sur¬ 
geon, aiKl Mr (leorge Scott a draughtsman. They were to 
choose their soldiers from the garrison at Goree. Having sail¬ 
ed on the I30lh January 180.5, they arrived, after a somewhat 
tcxlioufe passage, on the blh of March, at Jago, one of the Cape 
de Verd Islaads, where they purchased the asses requisite for 
their caravan; and on the 28Lh, they reached Goree in safety. 
His prospects at this time st^em to have been at the brightest; 
and we shall extract a few passages of his letters—rendered the 
more touching, from the contrast between their tenderness and 
the inflexible steadifu'ss of lii^ nature—if indeed we can, with 
any proprietyi speak of contrasting qualities so much in har¬ 
mony as real boldness and the kindly affections of the heart* 
The first passage is from a letter to his wife. 

‘ I have hopes, almost to certainty, that Provldeuce will so dis¬ 
pose tlie tempeis and passions of the inliabitants of this quarter of 
the world, that we shall be enabled to didc through much more 
smoothly than you ©xpeci. 

‘ I need not tell yoU how often I think about you ; your own feel¬ 
ings will enable you to judge of that. The hopes of spending the 
remainder of my life with my wife and children, will make every 
thing seem easy; and you may be sure I will not rashly risk my life, 
when I know, that your happiness, and the welfare of my young 
ones, depend so much upon it, 1 hope my mother does not torment 
herself with unnecessary fears about me. I sometimes fancy how you 
and she will be meeting misfortune half-w^ay, and placing me in ma¬ 
ny distressing situations. I have as yet experienced nothing but suc¬ 
cess ; and 1 hope that six months more will end the whole as I 
wish,' p. Iviii. 

The next which we shall select is from a letter to Mr Dick¬ 
son, datctl the 26th of April, the day before he left the Gam¬ 
bia. 

Every thing, at present, looks as favourable as I could wish; 
and if all things go well, this day six weeks 1 expect to drink ail 
your healtlis in the water of the Niger. The soldiers are in good 
Irealth and spirit*;. They are the most dashntg men 1 ever saw ; and 
If they preserve their health, we may keep ourselves perfectly secure 
from any hostile attempt on the part of the natives. I have little 
doubt but that 1 shall he able^ with piesents and fair words, to pass 
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through the country to the Nij^er ; and if ^mce we are fairly afloat, 
ihe day is wiu —(iive my kind rogrirds to Sir Joseph and Mr Gre- 
ville; and if tlicy should think that I have paid too little attention 
to natural objects, ymi may mention that I had forty men and for¬ 
ty-two asses to look after, besides the constant trouble of packing 
and weighing bundles, palavering with the Negroes, and laying 
plans for our future success. I never was so busy in my life. 
p. Ixiii. Ixiv* 

He had selected the thirty-five soldiers and a lieutenant who 
were to attend him, from the garrison of (lorec, the whole hav¬ 
ing volunteered. Nevertheless, it appears that their habits or 
constitutions were not pcriiliarly well adapted to the service, 
and the rains destroyed tliem with a fatal rapidity. He found 
himself at the widied-for point, ready to embark on the Niger; 
but after lodng his whole companions, except Lieutenant Martyn 
and three soldiers, of whom one was in a state of niental derange¬ 
ment, the death of his friend and brother-iii-law' Mr Ander¬ 
son appear^ to have affi^cted him most deeply. * No event, * 
says he, ‘ ever threw the smallest gloom over mv mind pil I laid 

* Mr Anderson in the grave: I then felt myself as if left a 

‘ cond time lonely and friendless amidst the wilds of Africa.' 
[Journal^ p. 1615.) In his perilous sitnaiivm, indeed, he might 
well have been excused for diutting his heart agaiiist every send* 
ment not immediately connected with seJf-presciTati<m. ‘ He 

* was ’ (says his biographer) ‘ about to embark on a vast and 
‘ unknown river, which might possibly tenninate in some great 

* lake or inland sea, at an immense distance fmm the coast j 

* but winch he lipped and believed would cenduct him to the 

• slvores of the Atlantic, after a cour^-e r<n'sMi»;r^nIy more 

^ than ihrt'C thousand miles, through the niultt of savage na- 

• tions, and probably also afer a long succossk^a of rarnds, 

• lakes, and cataracts. This voyage, oju' of the mo^t ‘hrmid- 

• able ever attempted, was to be undertaken in ' < uizy and iU- 

‘ appointed vessel, manned by a few Negroes and four Euro- 
‘ peans ! ’ p. ixxvii. 

At this interesting, but most trying moment, his habitual con¬ 
stancy did nottorsjike him ; nay, sti ipge to tell, and incredible, 
were it not known that great men perform things next to impossi¬ 
ble by dint of a certain self deception wdiich nevcT leaves in their 
minds any doubt of success, and which they alwsys expend evtMi to 
desperate circumstances win re all chance of siicce .J eg is. gone; 
in the situation just now de'^enbed, we find tins extr i.<rdin;iry 
person not only cheerful, but almost sanouine l5cfore embmk- 
ing iti the crazy vessel, wheJi, principally by his own labour, he 
had constructed of two old patclied and worn out canoes, he 
completed his journal up to tbad date, such it is iicie gp m ; 
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orruploil a few hours in writing letters to Sir Joseph Banks, 
the Coionial department, and his wife. For inserting the two 
last of tlicse singular pieces, we shall offer no apology to tlio 
reader. He will perceive a material difference in the colouring 
given to his situation, where he is speaking to his wife. From 
tiic letter to Lord Camden, it is plain, that he w^as well aware 
of its extreme difficulties and perils; but that be, who had been 
full of confidence, where others would have despaired, was very 
far fi om despau’ing, where success appeared bc} ond all calculation. 

** To the Earl Camden, one of his Mnje^tifs Principal Secretaries of 

StafCi <*Sc. S^r. Sfc* 

On board rf il. M. Schooner Joliba, at anchor off Sansanding, 
November 17tli, 1805. 

** My Lord, 

‘‘ I ])ave herewith sent you an account of each day’s 
proceedings since we left Kat/rr, Many of the incidents related are 
in themselves extremely ti ifiing ; but arc intended to recal to niy 
recollection (if it plciises God to re‘^tole nie again to my dear native 
land) other particulars illustrative of the niauneis and customs of the 
natives, which would have swelled tlii> bulky communication to a 
most unreasonable size. 

** Your Lordship will recollect, that I always spoke of the rainy 
season with hoiror, as being extremely fatal to Europeans; and our 
journey from the Gambia to the Niger will furnish a melancholy 
proof of it. 

“ We had no contest whatever with the natives, nor was any 
one of us killed by wild animals, or any other accidents; and yet I 
am sorry to say, that of forty-four Europeans who left the Gambia 
in perfect health, five only are at present alive, viz. three soldiers 
(one deranged in his mind). Lieutenant Martyn, and myself. 

** From this account 1 am afraid that your Lordship wull be apt 
to consider matters as m a very hopeless state ; but I assure you I 
am far from desponding. W'lth the assistance of one of the soldiers, 
I hare changed a large canoe into a tolerably good schooner, on 
board of which I thi^ day hoisted the British dag, and shall set sail 
to the east, with the fixed resolution to discover the termination of 
the Niger, or perish in the attempt. 1 have heard nothing that I 
can depend on respecting the remote coiir:>e of this mighty stream ; 
but 1 am moi e and more inclined to think, that it can end no where 
but in ihe sea. 

My dear friend Mr Anderson, and likewise Mr Scott, arc both 
dead; but though all the Europeans who are with me should die, 
and though 1 were myself half dead, I would still persevere; and if 
1 could not succeed m the object of my journey, I would at last die 
0n tlie Niger. 

“ If I succeed in the object of my journey, I expect to be Ik 
E ngland in the month of Mav or June, by way of the West Indies. 

** 1 icquctt that your Lord hip will tlie goodness to pennU: 
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niy friend Sir Ji)=?epl» Banl\S Lo pci use tlie abridged account of my 
])rocceduigs, and that it nmy be ])r('scrved, in case 1 should lobe le.y 
papers. 1 have die honour to be, ’’ iic. 

To ]\Tn, Par.., 

“ Scinsaiidinjr, lOtli No^cml cr, 1^0'). 

♦* It grieves me to die heart to write hmV thing tiiat mav give ynp 
uneasiness; but such is the will ot liim \\hf> dorl/i ad iliho:;^ ivc/// 
Your biother Alexander, iny dear fiiend, is ivo more ! He died oi' 
the l<‘vcr at Sansanding, on the morning of the ‘d-sth of OcUbir; 
lor p luiciilars I must n i‘er yon to your lallier. 

“ T am afraid dial, impressed with a wonran’s hnrs and the ar.- 
yicties of a wife, you may be led to consider my situation as a giear 
deal wt-rse than it really is. It is tiiio, my dear fiieiids Mi Ander¬ 
son and (George Scott, have both bid adieu to tlic things of tins 
world ; and the gii^atei pait i-f die soldiers have died on the marcu 
dining the rainy season ; but you may believe me, I am in g uj 
health. The r<iins are completely over, and the licakiiC season hai 
commenced, so that there is no danger of sickness ; and 1 have still 
a snlTicicnt force to piotect me from any insult in sailing down the 
river, to the sea. 

o have already cmharked all our tilings, and shall sail the 
xnoiueiu 1 liave linisheJ this letter. 1 vh» not intend to stop or Lind 
any where, till we leacli the coast : which I suppose will he some 
time in die end of j inuary. We shall then emhaik in the first ves¬ 
sel for England. If we have to go round by the West Indies, the 
voyage will occupy three months longer ; so that we expect to be 
in E'^gland c<n the first of May. I’he reason (d our delay since Ave 
left the coast was the rainy season, which came on us during the 
journey ; and almost all the soldiers became aifccted with the fever. 

J think it not unlikely but I shall be in England before you re¬ 
ceive this.—You may be sure that I feel happy at turning my face 
towards home. We this morning have done wath all intercourse 
vviih tlie natives ; and die sails arc now hoisting for our depaviure 
for the coabL. ” p, lxxix.-“lxx.xii. 

It i& probable that he set sail immediately after writing these let¬ 
ters ; cnid every tiling that ha« since been learnt ol’ him rests upon 
evidence of an imfierfcct and indirect kind ; sufficient, we fear, 
to jubtify the inference, that he has perislied ; but extremely un¬ 
satisfactory with respect to the details. It is justly remarked by 
liib learned biographer, that the mere circuinstancc of almost ten 
years Jiaving elapsed without any tidings of him, furnishes the 
.striingest presumption that he is no more; while the miserable 
state of his ec]uipinent, and the nature of the expedition he ciii- 
harked upon, remlcrs his destruction, within no Ling li.ue of hi^ 
departure from Sansanding, very probable. Keverthole^s, we 
.shall stillfreely the points in the direct evidence, wiiich senn 
Weak, and shall not hesitate to notice mi omission \wo t*l tho 
\OI. XXIV. >u. 48. 11 1: 
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fditoi in ilo ilmi» itlj tin Is i k n’s Journal is pvcn itlcnijlJ*'; 
.111(1 cit OH |)j.ut it hitaks oik iihI \m Jir\< app lu nlJy jnolhor 
JouMi 1 iiH lUo, iCMutcl ‘ h I at am d Jnutnal ’ Am ich, 

<r Airi uloii I itouri a, >v is tlu wlio h.( onipamod Paik 

iioni S n iiulniy on lim vo\ )i>( , nid U w)s Ijoni hmi ill it 
fs M( o U(( i\cti I lie oiilv 1C ((Mini of uh it 1 1 h I llif ti im iKr ahti 
Ill's cinbaik ilion. Pul nlicllui this coni'inniK iltd in uiiL- 
1 ijr, ni w is onl\ tak( n dovMi l)v J** h o (i oni oi d c )nl( icncc, we 
*uc uolclistuHtU inloiiu d IIhu nc some lliings ui.uh point 
t icli v\ i\ '1 iuis ihc I duoi p l^win 0(1 p note), 

t on mu ru cs 1 Ik n n I It JVC oi i* o k d( ll , in tc i it s w} u ii It ul 
us t(v t t)jK t ! \« ih a mil at VC lo he %v' tie n 1 )' is uo, .nid to he 
>uit oi In liiiin 1 , \tt It i opu iindci tlu* Ik i i ol Aiiiadi 
1 ilouni t'> loin d On tlu oilu r haul, the (\pu ssum ni the 
i( \t, p i\\\m , (f Isiuo ln\i»(^r ‘rtccivvd a Joiniid hom 
Vniidi,’ would ]( id lu to l>ilu\c lliii llu j tUi )kk 1 k^pt it- 
l*iu ) Innis II iiiiii nur aciv n (s rijinllv inihmuoiis rxprc's- 
su>ns I It iijiiodiuts Amadi s Jiiiind, dti st an (r, ihithc 
cUnicd Jiim to meet him, foi tic pnrpovt of iij\ino lairi ‘a 
t i (Idid account ol what hid h ippe lu d - ’ th it he canu. at the. 
appomUd time, when Is. ico ‘dcsiud ho would Id linn know 
Avliir passed, to Jii'i kiiowlcd^o, coiicciianit Mr Ikuk ’ (p. ^t) 7 ), 
Jl le attci wards (p. 2 IS/, sa^s, that * what Aniadi idated was 
upon Ills cjatl), and that ‘ he is certnii ol lire tiutli ol whit 
\niadi hid sue!,’ cxpicssum^ scjnuwhal «.(|uivocal etitaiul), 
hut ralui uuiicitive ol An adi h iving spoke n, and Isauo wiit 
Acu down tlu 'suh^laiit \ct, in tlie sanu )>assa^(, he sptrk^ 
4)1 tlu rclitioiis ol otlitr tiavdkis * a^rctin^ with Am idd 
.viouin.il 'The jiJohahility ol Amadi ktcpiiiir a written Jom- 
n*al It the* time (d the \o\ i»t, is not \tiy tfie it, hut we* aie lelt 
in tlio el uk <is to this n at.i, hoin our 1^,0101 met of wlio oi 
V hit he was, execfit tint he Ind fiaiollcda ore it deal in tlic Ni¬ 
le 1101 of Alue 1, which is mentioned in Paik% list letter to Sir 
*(; tph Bank'., (p Ixxviij.) 

llu iiDpoitiiuo ol tJic point now in question, will unnueli 
otdv npi t a lioin the conside lation that i*aks eleith is iiu n- 
tioncd »n Amadi’s ji lunal onlv, and th it this )oui n il is in 11 any 
itspeets e xccedingly minute and detailed Jheic is a constant 
iiu'niion ol sums aiul munbers, and scnutimcs ol muiiheisoi 
da^s, and oaeeol the el i\ ol lilt week. Now this bt lutr dclivcuci 
10 IsuKo, hit \cais iltci the otcuiicDecs ha[)pcned, a is (juite 
ijcai ihit it not wiitien, it is niucli too luinute to he at ail cii- 
litUd to eudit. Di liu ^upjrosaion tint 11 was wiitten at 01 

* AW pre ume the ^uiue here speken ot ii» Amadi, tli u^h Park 
di t n t naaa Innit 
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^oon after the time, we arc not at all (lispo«?ed to think favoui- 
ably; berause there appears no adetjiiate reason wliy an African 
jTuicle, hired to accompany Park from one part of the int(»rior 
to another, and there be di'^missed, *^ 11001(1 keep a minute jour- 
na], admitting that be had the opportnnMics of doing so, which 
his own account of the difticultics and constant dangers of the. 
voyaire renders very unlikely—and it is at lenst ocjually impro¬ 
bable that he should, after his return to Sansanding, begin to 
commit bis adventures to pnper, especially as much lcs> is said 
about himself than about Park, and notiuiifr at all about his 
own procccdin:;s except in their connexion with Park. It is in¬ 
deed such an account as Isaaeo might reasonably be expected to 
from Amadi, by (jueslioning him upon the subject of his own 
mission, and the particularr of Park’s fate—(xcept as to the de¬ 
tails abovementioned ; but not at all sucli a journal as the man 
likely to kee)> Ibr himself, and of Ins own proi'eedings. 

I 'pon the whole, we rather incline to the supposition that Amn- 
di laid it to Isaaco—in which case, its parlicnhrily ^conis highly 
ii5jiirit)us to its credit. There stems moreover a suspicious anxie- 
1} to account for his leaving Park. 1 {*" hrst (p. li 12) makes Park 
uilnntarily remind him, on entering the kingdom of llaoussa. 
that lie had completed his contract, and might return. Soon 
after, he introduces a speech of his own to Park, reminding him 
that he had fulfilled his bargain, and had a right to return (p. 

Now, it is not a little remarkable, that Park’s own letter 
ro fc^ir Jo'-eph Banks (p. Ixxviii.) states liis having lured bis guide 
to carry him, not to llaoiissa, but as far as Kaslina,—a much 
ni(»rc lilvi ly bargain for birr, to make, if w^e reflect on the dilli- 
c'lilty of finding a succession of trustworthy guides; * and a 
luirjrain not at all unlikely for Amadi to concur in, if we con¬ 
sider that he had formerly been as far as Ijornou, and resided 
some time both lliere ami at Kaslina, according to Park’s ac¬ 
count (p. Ixxviii). Amaili’s account of the matter, however, is, 
that the contract expired the moment they entered Haoussa; and 
what is also to be noted, that be had no sooner left the party, 
than the fatal tertnination of the expedition arrived. His narrative 
is in many oiher points open to observation. He only receives 
the account of l^irk's death from one of the slaves who alone 
survived, and this at the distance of three months after the event. 
He himself was, it seems, imprisoned the day before ihefcuce wiiii 
despatched after Park, and was only relea‘-ed three months aftcr- 
w'lirdb. Tile imprisonment is carefully recorded, lo account. 


* \niadiV story ni.iLcb i*ark go on, aftci leaving iiini, witliout any 
tiuidc. 
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ns it should seem, for his bein^ out of the way aud lending no 
a^*^ist^luce by warning, or otherwise, to the traveller. He asked 
the surviving slave if nothing had been found in the boat, 
and was told, only a sword-belt. He linked what had become 
of it, and was informed the king had made a girth for his horse 
with it.—Isaaco very judiciously made search for it, and pro¬ 
cured it—but whether he brought it with him to Senegal, or 
what became of it, or how it was idenliQed, we are not in- 
forn)ed, although it w^ould have corn)bf)rat< d the statement. Jt 
seems, also, railier strange that Amadi, whose narrative is full 
of los'^ interesting matters, should say nothing of two of the five 
whites, aud that the slave should explain how each of the crew 
was disposed ofi except these two. It is just possible that he 
may mean to desc ibe Lieut»^nant Martyii as jumping overboard 
with on^';—and the learned editor appears to adopt this as the 
o}ilj/ comtructioji;—we apprehend erroneously. But still tht're 
woult! l)(‘ cme soldier account for j and Amadi lumhcre men¬ 
tions any of the crew liaving died, d^lie cii cumstance of one ot 
the soldier liavni;r l)een in a M Ue of derangement, is also whol¬ 
ly passt'd over by Amadi, alth^nigh likely to Inve be(‘n perceiv¬ 
able in the detail-* in llie \oyaji;f*.— t"pon llie whole, tlie account 
IS liable to rnanv reimo’k^ unrav()iira’’']e to its accuracy, and leaves 
iis very little belter informed as to link’s fate, than we might be 
from the mere kuowlfslgp of Iik forlorn situation, tlu^ dangers 
of his entv rfO’i/e, and the time that lias elapsed since he v\.is la'^t 
bean! d. Timse con-ideralions render it almost certain that lie 
has ])ciished ; and highly piobable that lie ended his life on the 
Niger, within a few inomhs alter leaving Sansanding. Fhe 
evidence of the vkive and of Amiuh Falouina, may jun h ips con- 
firin this irhrence, and be credited so far as to make u-. believe 
tluit he perished soon after he had entered the kingdom of 
IJ aoussa. d\he minute detaib cip}U'ar lo rest ujioii too insecure 
a foundation to meiit irnphciL belief. 

Having slated tlius iniieh iexpecting the evidence upon which 
the account rest^, we shall extract it, such as we have it in 1- 
ssaiico’s or Amadi's Jtmrnal 

‘ Next (lav (Satuniav) Mr Park departed, and I ( Vmadi) slept in 
the village (Yaoui). Next njorning, I w^ent to the King to pa}^ iiiy 
respects to him. On entering the house I found tw'o men who came on 
horseback ; they were v'leut by the Chief of Yaour. They said to the 
King. we ai\ .'.ent by the tdiiof of Yaour to let you know that the 
white men went away, without giving you or him (the Chiefany 
thing • they have a gieat many things with them, and w^e have receiv¬ 
ed nothing from tliern; and this Amadou Patouma now before you is 
:i bad riao, and has likewise made a fool ot you both. '' I’he king 
immedi itcly ordered me to be ]mt in irons; which was .Tccoulingly 
don*‘, i ud <we»y lhu>^ I had taken from me ; some wtre liU kii 
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me, and some for preserving my life. Tlie next morning early, the 
King sent an army to a village called near the river Mde,— 

There is before thi «5 village a rock act-os's the whole b»*cadt!i of the 
river. One part of the rock is very Iiigh ; there a large opening 
in that rock in the form of a door, which is the only passage for tlie 
water to pass through; the tide current hero very strong. This 
army went and took possession of the top of this opening. Mr Park 
came there after the army had }H)s!cd itself; he nevertheless attempt¬ 
ed to pass. The people began attack him, throwing lances pikes, 
arrow'h anil stones. Mr Park defended himself for along rime : two 
of his Slavics at tlie stern of the canoe w-erc kdlcd ; they threw every 
tiling the}’ had in the canoe into the rivt r, and kept firing ; but being 
overpowered by numbers and I’atigue, and unable to keep up the ca¬ 
noe against the current, and no probaljility of ei^caping, Mr Park 
took hold of one of the white men, and jumped into the water ; 
Mari\n did the same, and they'were driAvncd in the sficam in at¬ 
tempting to esf-npe. The only slave remaining in the boat, seeing 
the nati\es persist in throwing weapons at the canoe without ceasing, 
^tood up arul said to them, ‘‘ Stop throwing now ; you see nothing in 
the c.moe, and lu.hody but inyself; tlieicfore cease. Take me and 
tilt' canoe, but don’t kill me. ” Titcy took possession of the canoe 
and tlie nun, and earned them to tlie King. 

‘ I wdft kept ill irons three months ; the King released me and 
gave me a slave (woman). I immediately went to tlie slave taken 
in the canoe, who told me in what ni'inner Mr Park and all of them 
had died, and what I have related above. I asked him if lie was 
Ruie nothing had been found in the canoe after its capture ; he said 
that notliing remained in the canoe but himself and a sword-belt, I 
asked Inm where the sword-belt was; he said the King took it, and 
had nude a girth for his horse wdth it, ' p. 

\\c arc unwilling lo enter upon any analysis of the Journal 
itself, hec<iU'-e, liaving introduced the subject to the reader, we 
should be averse to any proceeding which might prevent even a 
single person from becoming possessed of the work, published 
as It H for the [)ious purpose of contributing to the comforts of 
furiily, and by a bookseller who is understood to have 
gone as far as was possible in the liberality of his terms. We 
sviall accordingly do little more than notice the route pursued 
by tlie traveller, compared with the track of his former jour¬ 
ney. 

In 179 ), he took his departure from Pisania, on the Gambia, 
and proceeded in a north-westerly direction, crossing the Ka- 
leme and Senegal rivers, and going as higli as between ami 

i'l® north latitude, lie then inclined to the southward, until 
lie reached the Joliba or Niger, almost opposite to Sego; and 
pursued the course of llic river as far as Silla, where he 
and began his return journey up the river, the course td winch 
lie fallowed as far as Latimakoo, where he quitted it, aiuj cross* 
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ed the Jalloiika desert, and again passed the Faleme, but much- 
higher than in his outward journey. He then moved in a di¬ 
rection parallel to the Gambia, and again reached Pisania, from 
whence he had set forth. 

His present journal only goes as far as Sansanding, which is 
considerably short of Silla ; but the route is materially difierent, 
and much shorter, coinciding for a considerable way with the 
homeward journey of 1796, and crossing the Fooladoo country 
to the northward of the Jallouka desert, and of liis former re¬ 
turn route. How far that route and the new journey coincide, 
and how far they differ, may be roughly estimated, by sfating 
that the homeward route of 1796, passing through about filteeii 
tlegrees of longitude from Silla to Pisania, the new journey, as 
far as we have its authentic details, that is, from Pisania to 
Sansanding, fiasses througli about fourteen degrees, for above 
nine of which il coincides exactly with the former return route, 
—that is, from Pisania to near Toombo in the Ronkodoo coun¬ 
try, and from Koomikoomi to the Niger, and so along to San¬ 
sanding. 

Tlieie are in this journal several new and interesting subjects 
handled. The information respecting Sansanding and its coiii- 
Jiierce is well worthy of attention : Rut unquestionably, the most 
important result of the journey, is the proof it ha^ allbrded, 
of tlie practicability of conducting a caravan of Europeans a- 
cross that difficult country, whicn lies between the Gambia, 
and the Niger, provided the proper season be chosen ; and the 
litter impossibility of succeeding in such an attempt during the 
rains. Every thing in the narrative bears witness to the fa¬ 
tal effects of the wet season, and etjiially proves the possibility 
of leading to the Niger a force apparently inconsiderable, but 
large enough to prevent insult from small bodies of the natives, 
and to protect a trading caravan against all ordinary risks. 

There is no reasonable gtouiid to doubt, that if the same ex¬ 
pedition had set out at the right time, and with perhaps a some¬ 
what better selection of solditrs in respect of bodily coastitution, 
(for no trace appears of any improper dcnieanour among them). 
Park would have arrived at the Niger with a very trifling Jt^ss 
from climate, and with scarcely any diminution of his numbeis 
from other causes. The voyage down that river would then 
have been begun without moie chances of failure than every such 
undertaking IS necessarily cxpostel lu; and whatever might have 
been its ultimate'issue, (for dial must have depended upon the 
course of the liver, at pieseiit unknown), at all events thefe 
must have been several importunlaiscoveMcs made, (andprobably 
transmitted to Euiojie), wiih rcsjiect lo the parts of Africa 
whieli lie nearest to St go and Saiisandinir, uiciuding'i\niibuc- 
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too and Haoussa. To whom the blame is imputable of setting 
out at the wrong season,—whether to the (loveniment at home, 
for the delays which detained the traveller so long,—or to him¬ 
self, for not deferring his departure from the coast until the 
rains were over, it is needless to inquire now. The fatal experi¬ 
ence of this failure must at least prevent a similar mistake in 
future. 

The volume concludes with an Appendix in six parts; the 
whole ol* winch arc written with the same judgment and copcise- 
ncss which disringqish the biograpincal memoir, Tlic first re¬ 
lates to tiu atiinirabic eflbcts of our system of universal educa- 
iion in Sr‘otLind ; which are illii'^trated, not only by some excel- 
ient remarks, but by two very striking examples. Out of Lwq 
thousand common beggars taken indiscriminately in London in 
iSO'^, it appeared that near TOO w^ere IrishJ and only (>o Scotch; 
and when it was found necessary to ransfun the liriti^li [irisonerh, 
who had fallen into the hands of the 'Lurks in Lgypt, a double 
j^nd triple ransom was almost uniformlv dcnianchxl lor tlie Scotcli, 
whose intelligence and habits of industry, had thus renrlcred 
them so mucli more valuable to their barbarous owners. 

'I'he second appendix relates to Tombuctoo, and consists 
chiefly of a reference to n*Ariville’s notice^ of this city in 17.'54, 
and to a project for reaching it, formed, and partly executed by 
two Englishmen in 1794. —'Ehe third is occupied with sottlirig 
the exit lit of Bryan Edwards’s assistance in the preparation of 
Mr Park’s former volume of travels. 'Ehe fourth, and the most 
important, contairrs a summary of the diftereut theories or 
})inions as to the true termination of the Niger—drawn up 
with great ‘■agacity and distmctnoa.s. Tlie most aniient opi¬ 
nion, and that.which has h(*cn recently adopted by Major lleiinei, 

1 that it has no exit into the ocean—but diffuses itself m an iiilinul 
lake, from which a is evaporated.—The objection to thi.^ is, tlmt 
the existence of such a lake, or inland sea, is imt alleged oi- even 
reported by any of the natives, and is, on ail acciiunt**, extreme¬ 
ly unlikely.—'Ehe second hypothesis is, that it falL into the Nile, 
and constitutes the W^esiern or White branch of that river. This, 
however, is considered by the present writer, and with reason,* 
as the most improbable of all the conjectures—since the tact, if 
it were so, could scarcely be unknown to the caravan^) which go 
from Tpiiibuctoo to Cairo—and since the level at vvhicii the 
Western branch falls into the Nile, which is far above the Cata¬ 
racts, is infinitely liigher than the Niger can be ‘supposed to re¬ 
tain after a coui>>e of near ^.500 miles, 'Ehe thud sU()|X)sitioii 
IS, that which was finally adopted by Park hims'ell—ihut it takes 
a direction to the south, and uitiinalely terminate^ in the great 
rjver Congo, whidi, from the account that i.’) here giv^u ol 
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tnuat be regarded ns one of the most ma^ificenf streams in the 
world—running with a rapidity of five or six jniles an hopr, and 
a width of nearly an English mile, for many hundred miles above 
its mouth, and a depth of not je'>s than 50 fciihoms.—The great¬ 
ness of the stream, it is contended, indicates a vciy Jong and 
circuitous coinse: And, it i*> staled by Park himself, on the in¬ 
formation of his friend Mr Maxwell, that its season of flood¬ 
ing corresponds exactly with that of the Niger, upon a fair cal¬ 
culation of the distance and velocity. Hie objections to ihis 
hypothesis arc' chiefly the enormous length rif cour'^c wdiich it 
would thus be ncccss iry to ascribe to the Niger—being upv\ards 
of 4000 mile'^, and exceeding considerably the known extent of 
any river in the world ; and the diflk'nlty of undinstanding how it 
should be able to penetrate across the vast cliain of the Kong 
mountains, wbicli are almost a^-certaincil to extend over tlnit 
whole parallel of latitude which imi^t on tins snppo-ition be 
traversed by the head waters of the C'ongo. 'I'tic'c tlilliciillies 
wc do not think by any means insnperiible; and there arc facts 
unqncstionaiily in geogia})hy, bv the fair anal<)«iy of winch they 
may be easily accounted for. IT})(>n the whole, thereJort', v^c 
arc rather inclined to adopt this hypothesis; and, at all events, 
we trust that the notoriety to v\liich tliis vast ii\er of C'ongo m 
now in a manner for the first lime intiodueul bv the publication 
before u*', will induce either enUr))nsing indu rduaK, <jr ‘xomc of 
tliosc meritorious assciciations whom it more immedinteJv con¬ 
cerns, to ex})lore the iricat avenue into interior Aliica, wliich it 
.seems to lay ojhmt. Prom tlie statements cd MaXv\el], thcMii- 
tclligciit correspondent of Mr Paik, it ap})e.ars that this livci is 
commonly used ti bring dowai connnoditic'- to the coast, Irom a 
distance t>f npwarils of six hundred miles—for the whole of winch 
tract it alford'^ a *^.110 and uniimodioiis navigation, and in all pro¬ 
bability inuclj fartlier ;—while it would raiher '^ccin that no Eu¬ 
ropean ha.s yet ascended above one hundred iinh^ iiom its moulh. 
If tills be tlie sjinu' river with the Niger, the co-op(*ration ol’ an 
ascending or descending party would evidently (If r great faei- 
Jities and advantages ; while, il it should linn out to tie a cliflii- 
ent stream altogether, the access to thg inteiior would thus be 
doubV^d. 

The last hypotlicsis with regvard to the mv^tcrious Niger, i^’, 
that it turns to tlie soiiih-wesi at an t'arliei pait of its course 
than is implied in the ])ieteding tluory, and, tlividing into va¬ 
rious biahelie^-, fads into the Allaniit' at the uoilhvan point of 
the Biy ol Cliimea, in »hat succession of sluams wincli water 
the ni uvial tnut, fiom tlie Itio del luy on the East, to the Be¬ 
nin Uiver (Ml the West. Tins b\poti»L^!s oUo jiosst’s^cs con-i- 
derabie I'lrobabnitv ; and iiidLcd may considered as a na/di- 
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fication of that which identifies the Niprer with the Congo. It 
labours, indeed, under the additional difiicuity of assuming thu 
the various streams by which it is here supposed to discharge it¬ 
self, are actually ramifications of one main river : and the objec¬ 
tion arising from the obstacle of the Kong mountains, is equally 
applicable to both—as is also aiic^ther ot‘ no iiu'an weiglit,—viz, 
that there are no traces ol Mahc nietani>^m, cither among the na¬ 
tions on the Congo, or those in the northern part of Guinea, al¬ 
though the part of the Niger which has been explored is frequent¬ 
ed by crowds of priests and devotees of lliat pe'suasion, whose 
zeal for the propagation of their faith could scarcely l»ave fuJ- 
cd of having led some of them, by so easy a comniuniealion, to 
the populous regions on its lower course. 

The fifth appendix is very brief, and relates <o stmie of the 
natural productions of the tiact included io t!)e .fournal. The 
last is short also, and contains a summary account of the guai 
increase of trade which has takcti place with the x\rncaii na¬ 
tions since the abolition of the slave trade. I'he whole annual 
importation of African commodities, bt'fore the aholiciou, did 
not much exceed 70,(>()0/. In the first \car of the <ibo- 

litioii, it rose to :^74,SOt)7,; and in to 3:^0,677/., ex-du- 

hive, in l)oth years, of gold diL4, which pays no duly at the 
Custom-housc. The incicase in the ex[H>rLs to Africa is soil 
im-re astonishing. During the Mil>sisteuce of the ir>lave Irade, 
these do not a])pear to have exceeded ; wliereas, lu 

J80iS, they were 8*^0,191/.; and in I8i(), (i98,91 i/. Giher 
statements arc added, to show the ]>rodigKnis increase ol pr{»- 
duction, and consequently of wealth and industry, in those 
parts of the coast, cqiccudly, that were formerly dosolated bv 
that inhuman trailic;—and the subject is closed with Lhcioilow- 
ing judicious observations— 

‘ The facts here stated relative to the extent of our innocent and 
legitimate coinoicrcc with tlie western coast of Africa, must be cou- 
biJered as higldy intere''ting and important ; both as slioiifing how 
extiemtly sn»all that commerce was prior to liie Abolition i»f the 
Slave Trade, and liov much il has incrLa>ed during tiio very few 
5ears w'liich have since ela .sed. This increase Iia> certainly been 
much more considerahhi than tliere was any good reason for expect¬ 
ing, under the actual circmi st.mces of the ca.'.e. 


‘ If we w’ere tohi of a coin Iry, whose staple article of export 
tr<''de consist d of i‘s own inha'hiants, its men, wtanen and children, 
wlio were p''‘>cnred (a< mu-jt neicssariU happen in the case of i.nge 
ai d COT. tinned ex;- )r liy tica«, hery and v olence — where the whole 
p ' julation was tUini livirg in continual ipprehension o capli\itv 
and eternal bar.i'hnnnt it on their native soli, oi eniplo^'ed in con- 
tiivmg the im im. nt iudiet^i’ig tli jse evjis ujkoii othci*—vve v^houki at 
once toncliide ti at tlu vciy in..ccunty of poison and ])ro]Hrty, wliioo 
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such a state of society implied, would of itself extinguish all the 
motives to regular industry, and limit the culture of the soil very 
nearly to w hat was required for supplying the immediate wants of 
nature. ’ p. cxciii, cxciv. 

‘ But oven under much more favourable circumsfances than we 
have reason at present to expect, it would by no nieans follow, that 
the mere removal of that great olihtacle to regular industry and com¬ 
merce, would in any very short sj>ace of time produce considerable 
or extensive iniproveiuents. The ignorance, the profligaev, the im¬ 
providence, and th(‘ various other moral evils which necessarily ac¬ 
company the Slavi* Tiadc, will, it is to be fearctl, long survive the 
extinciiim of that traffic which produced and fostered them. The 
whole history oi* mankind shows that the progress of (‘ivili7ation is 
always (‘Xtremely slow during its earliest stages; and that the first 
steps in tlie career of iniprovenient are constantly the most painful 
and difficult. Hence, we may be justified in drawing the most fa- 
vomable conclu‘‘ions from the comparatively great increase wlucli 
has already taken place in the commerce of /ilrica during a very 
short period, in consequence of a piDtui! removal of those evils whicli 
previously had almost excluded the very possibility of improvo- 
nicnt.' p. exevi. 

V\’e now ]a\ aside this interesting volume; and bid a inourn- 
fnl farewell to that amiable and illu^tiious man, wliose la*-! sid- 
fering*- tind exploits it is destined to record ;— sidleiings, borne 
with an unafll’Cted chcerl’ulness of magnanimity, winch must 
both exalt and endear ]nm to idl who are ciipalile < f being 
touched with what is generous and noble in character,—and 
exploits performed with a mildness, and modesty, and kindliness 
of nature, not less admirable than the heroic firmness and ai- 
dour with which they were conjoined. In Mungo Park, we are 
not afraid to say, that the world has lost a great man,—and one 
who was a« well (jualified, as he was undoubtedly inclined, to 
hitve been one of its greatest benefactors. The account which 
is here given of him, is in the highest degree interesting,—not, 
merely to those who care about Africa, or the great schemes to 
his xealTor which he fell a martyr, but to all who take delight 
in the spectacle of unbounded courage and heroic ardour, un¬ 
alloyed with any taint of ferocity, selfishness, or bigotry:—And 
the picture which his excellent biographer has here exhibited, 
will not be the Jess touching or impressive, to those who are quali¬ 
fied to relish such subjects, that the modesty of the touches, and 
the subdued tone of the colouring, indicate in the artist some 
of the sanu^ qualities, which gave grace and effect to the virtue^ 
of the original. 
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Akt* XIII. Observatioffs on the Effects of the Com and 

of a Rise or Fall in the Frice of Cain on the AgricuHure and 
general Wealth of the Country, By the Ilcv. T. U. Malthus, 

^he Grounds (f an Opinion on the Policy of Restricting the Im¬ 
portation <f Foieign Coni^ intended an Append! v to ‘ Oh- 
set vations on the Corn Laws» ’ ]^*y the h'ev. T. W, Maltiius. 

^l^fiE business of agriculture is of •^ucli prima‘*y importance— 
it ib bO intimately connected with the init rc'-t uf every 
order in society, and bu^^ge^ts, besidt^s, so many mter<*sni)g 
questions for discussion, that w’e are not surprised at the sensa¬ 
tion excited in this country by the law lately pab.-»e(l r»r lading 
restrictions on the imjjortalioii of com. On this suhject, it is 
obvious that the agricultiiral and coinmeicial rlasst*—the twi^ 
great rival interests in every community—are decidedly at vari¬ 
ance ; the I'ormer insisting for duties on importation, to protect 
them against the competition of the foreion oiowei ; wliile tlie 
latter, on the other hand, will not be pci-'iiaded that it can he 
either politic or just to pass a law frir the })aipOs>e of raising the 
price of bread. 

The opinions of speculative men seem to be dividcvl on the 
question ; some maintaining that no case has been maile out 
to justify a tiejiarture from the great principles of commercial 
freedom ; while others, witlioul questioning the general doc¬ 
trine, insist that, for special reasons, it cannot applied, with¬ 
out some qualification, to the article of corn. To the latter class 
belongs Mr Malthiis; who has explained his o})inions on the 
subject ill the two separate publications now before us. In the 
first, he expresses himself with unafihcled doubt as to the poiky 
of restricting the importation of corn, and content- hiinscjf 
with a mere enumeration of the advantages and disudvantjges 
incident to both sides of the (jnestion. But, in his la^t publica¬ 
tion, he inform us that his dviubts are resolved, and tiial, in the 
preseiit circumstances of this country, and of the world in gent^ 
ral, he is convinced of the expediency of a system of restrictions. 
The well-earned reputation of Mr Malthus—his total frc^edoni 
from any iiiteiested bias—and, above all, the extreme candour 
with which his opinions arc stated, entitle his publicalions to 
the patient atteiilioii of every impartial inquirer; and, as far as 
we can learn, the interest they have excited corresponds entire¬ 
ly to the liigh character and merit of their aulh ir. Alter all 
the consideration, however, wliich we have been able to give to 
this inqiortanl question, and after weighing the varion- reasons 
so ably uigetl by Mr Malthus, we are still inclincM to question 
the policy of any ineasare inconsistent vvi.h the Irecdom ui tjadc. 
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We arc not convinced, that the circumstances stated by the 
advocates of restrictions, afford any conclusive argument in fa¬ 
vour of the measure; And as the importance of the subject is 
unquestionable, we shall first submit to our readers an abstract 
of the arguments of Mr Malthus; and shall then proceed to 
state our reasons for dissenting from so respectable an autho- 
rity. 

Mr Malthus sets out \vith an explicit declaration in favour of 
the unrestrained intercourse of all commercial countries, in or- 
flinary cases; and he is further of opinion, that a free trade in 
corn all over the world would be greatly preferable to anv sys¬ 
tem of rcsiriclions. It is indeed abundantly obvious, tliat a 
variety oftiading eonnliios, each pursuing that species of indus¬ 
try best adapted to its soil and climate, and afterwards exchang¬ 
ing ^vlth eadi other tlu'ir surplus produce, will make more* of 
tlieii Ic’ud and labour, and will conseqnenLly ac(|uire wealth more 
rapidly, than if they were each labouring for the separate sup- 
j)]y of their own particular wants. If in this country, therefore, 
corn can be imported ciiraperfrom abroad than it can be raised 
4it home, it is evich’iit, that by restraining such importation we 
arrest the natural progress of national wealth. On the other 
liand, it is equally obvious, that the advantages arising from the 
division ol lahoiii, which, by a sort ot tacit compact, thus takes 
place among dillerent countries, depend entire)}' on tlic continu¬ 
ance of their unrest lained intercourse, and on their power of 
freely exchanging with eacli other their sin plus produce. In the 
domestic trade of any one country, a free exchange of produce 
can always be secured by the aiitlioiity of equal laws; hut be¬ 
tween ddhrent nations, the intercourse is liable to be interrupt¬ 
ed by the jealousies, and still more by the actual hostility of their 
respective governments ; and in that case a coinmeicial country 
is deprived of a vent for her surplus produce, and of all those 
luxuries and convtniencies lor wliich slic depended on foreign 
states, I'his is felt to be no slight evil in anv situation: but 
wheie a nation, by the gradual progress of coniinerce, comes to 
depend on its neigh boms, not iiieicly for luxuries, but for the 
subsistence of a great proportion of its population, the most ag¬ 
gravated miseiy may he the consequence of an interruption of its 
intercourse with other states. Holding its subsistence at the 
nu ny of those who may either be its eiitniies, or whose fears for 
ihcir own support may incline them to impose restraints on ex¬ 
portation, iis prc^pcriiy stands evidently on a most precarious 
loundtttion; since its supjdy of food may at all limes be stopt 
at di-'CitUon of a foicign power. Against so fatal a catas- 
no country can be adequately seemed, except by raising 
^ iUcil .m independent supply of subsistence; and the question 
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!«!, therefore, whether wc should not rather submit for a time to 
the inconvenicncies arising from a restricted importation of corn, 
than depend habitually for such tin essential article on the ca¬ 
price or policy of foreifijn states. 

^3uch is the principle upon which Mr Malthus proposes to 
argue this question; and, in applying bis reasonings to this 
country, w^e shall find, from the conciivrir>n evidence of all those 
who were lately examined respecting the slate of our agriculture 
by the Committees of Pariiarneiit, that tlu* late i ul in tlu* price 
of corn, and expected cor.liiiuiince, has jiivady lK*cn attend¬ 
ed with a serious check to cult’vation, as ^^{ 11 as iiy a great Joss 
of agricultural ci})ital On this subject Mr Malthus expresses 
himself in the following terms. 

‘ Whatever may be s.iid of tlK* peculiar interests and natural par¬ 
tialities of those who were called upon to give evidence’uj>on this 
occasion, it is impossible not to be convinced, by the whole body of 
it taken together, that, during the last twTnt) years, and particularly 
during the last «:cven, there has been a gieat increase of capital laid 
out upon the land, and a great censequent cxtcnMon of cuitivaiion 
and improvement ; that the system et spirited improvement and 
hioh /armiHgy as it is techmcally called, hi'- been principally encou¬ 
raged by the progressive rise of prices, owing in a considerable de¬ 
gree to the difficulties thrown in the way of the importation of lo- 
i^ign corn by the war ; tliat the rapid acciimul ition of capital on 
the land, which it had occasioned, had so increased our home-growth 
of corn, that, notwithstanding a great increase of population, we 
had become much less dependent upon foreign supplies for our sup¬ 
port ; and that the land was still deficient in capital, and would ad¬ 
mit of the employment of such an addition to its present amount, as 
would be competent to the full supply of a greatly increased popula¬ 
tion : but that the fall of prices, which had lately taken place, and 
the alarm of a still further fall, from continued importaiiini, had not 
only checked all progress of improvement, but had already occasion¬ 
ed a considerable loss of agricultural advances; and that a continua¬ 
tion of low prices would, in spite of a diminution of rents, unque^- 
tfonably destroy a great mass of farming capital all over the coun¬ 
try, and essentially diminish its cultivation and produce. * p. 4, 5. 

The obvious tendency of unrestrained importation is still iiir- 
ther to depress the price of our domestic produce; and, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Malthus, ultimately to degrade the cultivation of the 
country to the standard of this lower price. * h’roin the most ac¬ 
curate accounts, it appears, that for the last ten years, corn has 
been generally sold in bVance at a price jqual to about 4 0 shil¬ 
lings per quarter ; and Mr Malthus is of opinion, that, consider¬ 
ing its vicinity to this country, we should dciive our piuicipa} 
supplies from this quarter, in the event of any dtliciency at 
home. In these circumstances^ it appews obvious^ accoiding to 
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this statement, that, imr^or an unrestrained importation of corri 
from France, not only all furtlicr iniprovements in agriculture 
Hoiild he eliccked, hut cultivaiion would decline. A great por¬ 
tion of* lai d of an inferior quality wouhl he entirely neglected, 
and the actual supply of Mil^sisicnce in the country would he 
propoitenially diminished; in which ca‘*c a large proportion of 
our population rniist suhsiu on com imported from France. 
We ‘should in this innnncr hold our suhsi«tencp at the mercy of 
France,—with which (>ur intcrcourf-e is exposed to interruption 
from various causes, a?id where, in point of fact, a Jaw has late¬ 
ly been prised, prohibiting the exportation of corn when the 
price rists to per quarter ; so that the ultimate cfFtct of this 
j'ohcy would he to increase <nir population by means of import¬ 
ed corn, at the same time that onr agriculture was discouraged $ 
and we ^hf idd ihus be gradually brought into an entire depen¬ 
dence on 1‘oreigners for bread, although they assure us in the 
Tiienn time, that j 11 our supplies will he rigoiDusly stopped, the 
moment ilieir prices rise so as to indicate the least deficiency a- 
mong tln’inselvcs. 

It is in tbtse circumstances that Mr Malthns recommends 


the pohry of restrictions on llie importation of corn:—Not that 
he objects generally to a free trade in corn but as wc have 
no means of establishing tins freedom out of our own terri¬ 
tories—as we cannot secure to (sirselves a share in the general 
supply of Europe, he thinks it evident, that if wc import freely 
from Ollier countries, we must submit to restrictions impc'sed at 
ihe discr< tion, and for the interest, of the foreign farmer; and he 
insists, that it is more expedient, by icstraining importation, to 
encourage our own agriculture, and thus to render the country 
independent both of foreign sup)dics and foreign regulations. 
'Fhat by the farther application of caf)ilal to the soil of Great 
Britain and lielami, a great increase of jiroduce could be procur¬ 


ed, appears fn)m the evidence lately laid before Parliament; and 
all intehigeut writers on agiiculture concur in the same opinion. 
According to this theory, therefore, the necessary encoiirage- 
ment to cultivaiion only seems wanting to render the produce 
of Ihe country fully equal to its consumption ; and this object, it 

t coi side red by (he advocates for restrictions desirable to ol>- 
|k even at ilie expciiKse of a considerable augmentation of tlie 
Fsciit prices. 

Having conducted his argument to this conclusion, Mr Mal¬ 
thas proceeds to examine nuu-e at large how the C'^ndition of the 
difl'ereiit clashes of the eoinmunity h likely to be aflectcd by a fall 
in lAijii^ price of corn ; and to point out tlie e/ierts that would nc- 
JgaKy be produced by sticli an occiirrciiee: And in the course 
discussion, he seems to consider cern as a universal 
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standard of value; in reference to which, the price of every o- 
ther article must ncces«?arily be adjusted. In thib view, holdintif 
the money-price of labour to be regulated by the money-price 
of com, he is of opinion, that w'hen uiie«at is selling for SOs. 
per quarter, the wages of labour corresponding to tliis price, 
though they may not enable the labourer to increase his supply 
of necessaries, will give him a much greater coinmand over the 
luxuries of life, than when his wages are adjU'sieJ to a ?»taiidard 
price of 50s. ci^r 00s. per quarter; and that the low moncy-})rice 
of corn, therefore, unless it be counterbalanced liy a great mi- 
<litional demand for labour, (and it is not likely that this will 
lake place), may be a positive disadvantage to the hboiner. 
Mr Malthus further remarks, that from theory, and fioi.i the 
€"xperience of the last hundred years, it appears, that a free ini- 
}>ortation of corn, however it n»a} reduce the average price, al¬ 
ways produces great and sudden fluctuations, by which the la¬ 
bourer is inevitably exposed to serious inconvf niencc and dis¬ 
tress. The period of our greatest importati<nis, w”is from 
to ls05; and by the year ]b>0], the price was aln o^r tripled. 
In the short period from 179S to IhOS, it rose fiom 5()s. to 
licSs, and fell again to ^6s. On these grounds, Mr Maltlui; 
concludes, that the free importation ol corn will lower the wages 

the labourer, and will al«o occa'^ion much greater fluctuations 
in the price of corn ; and that in these circumstance^, a gicat ad- 
liitional demand for labour, of which there is little probability, 
will be necessary to counteibalance to the labourfr the fall in its 
money-price; and the increasing fluctuations also which may be 
expected iu the price of corn. 

With regard to the other classes of the communllVs he thinks 
the cfl’ects would be different, according to thenatuieand sf>uicc 
of their levcnue. Of those, for example, who live upon the pjo- 
fits of stock,—the farmers, it is obviou*?, must be ^oriou'-ly in- 
jiiicd by ibe free iinpoitation, and consequent reduction in the 
}>iice of corn ; and Mr Malthus is of opinion, that this system 
must be equally prejudicial to the manufacturer. The great 
trade of evety country consists in that extensive exchange which 
takes place between the agricultural and commercial classes of 
which society is mainly composed; and si^ch a reduction in the 
P* 'ice of coj n as deteriorates the circumstances of the farmers and 
landholders, must occasion a falling off’in their demands for aia- 
nulactures. The loss of agricultural capital, and the decline of 
rents, will in this manner speedily affect tlie prosperity of tnuic, 
and in the end will check the progress of industry, and of coni- 
morrial wealtli. I'his dimmuti(»n of demand for nuuud ir'lcic , 
Mr Malthus assures us, has been already felt,, ui con^ei^ueiice ot 
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the loc^os to whirl) the farmers have been exposed ; and under 
n free iii’p^*rtation of corn, all these injurious effects will, he 
ijiiaeincs, become more permarif'iit and extensive. 

W'^itli re‘‘pcct to the landlords, the next class to which Mr 
Malihus directs his attention, it is unnecessary to show that they 
must be injured by a diniiniuion of rents; and he endeavours 
to pro%e, that the l.mdl 'rd’s rent is a clear addition to the 
national wridih; and that a diminution of this rent, which 
would be the ronsef|>ien^e of a reduction in tbe^price of corn, 
is a <rprcral loss, v\]jie!i vvvry member of the community is in¬ 
terested to prevent. He here repeats Dr Smith’s theory re- 
spectinpj the })ociiliar productiveness of agricultural labour ; be¬ 
cause, :dter pn\irig the wages of labour, and tlie profits of stock. 
Its }>roduce still leaves a surplus lehind, which is appropriated 
to the landlord under the name of rent. 

'i’he stockholders, Jiuwever, and all those wdio live upon fix¬ 
ed balarics, would, lie adnjils, imqiicstionably benefit by the 
free importation of grain. Considering corn as a general mea- 
Mire of value, a fill in its ])iiee would be followed by a rt'- 
duciioii in the price of all other articles. Money would thus 
become of more value, aitd the condition of those who received 
0 monied income, would be undoubtedly improved. Mr Mal¬ 
ihus calculates, that d cv)ru were to fall to 50s. per quarter, mo¬ 
ney borrowed at 5 p<‘r cent, ten years ago, w^oiild now in reality 
pay 10 per cent. ; or, taking it at OO',., the difference between a 
standard price of 60s auJ SOs., the price at v\liich it is now pro- 
pased to permit importation, would be erjiial to a rise in the value 
of money, ot about p(‘r cent. Estimating it at ouh ^0 ptr 
cent, he lockons that on 40 millions, the sum nnnunlly due in this 
country to the naliomd er(*dit('rs, this reduction in the })rice of 
corn, and of all oilier articles in cons quciice, w’ould be equiva¬ 
lent to an additi('iud interest of S millions ; and to this exiracn- 
dinary gennosity, ns he terms it, tow’ards the stockholders, lie 
has only thiv objettinn, lunneh, that the additional money thus 
levied, w’oultl be taken fiom the income ol labourers, mannfac- 
timrs, and larulKird's, alnvuly diminished in proportion to the 
ilepradation which the reduction in the price of corn had oc- 
casionotl in the general standard of value. 

Snell seem to be the principal reosons on which Mr Malihus 
concludes thnt it is wise and [lolitic to pass a law for the purpose 
**f raUing th** pi ice of liroad. We think they are insufficient. 
'^Hie scarcity and high price of provisions, is a calamity with 
vtliicli fvoM '(Hintry is uiiforlunately too fauiiliar; and, m that 
case, the homers ard corn-dealers are expo^^.ed to the iiijiis- 
lico and vicience of the people, who would wdllingly compel 
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them to soH tbeir commodities at a reduced price. In this coun¬ 
try, however, matters are now entirely reversed. The abund¬ 
ance* and conseqiientlv the cheapness of the necessaries of life* is 
the evil for which we have to provide * and the landed proprie¬ 
tors and farmers, not content with the power of freely disposing 
of their produce, are now applying for a law to restrain the con¬ 
sumer in his choice of a market. As we know of no principle, 
however* which, in a season of scarcity, warrants a forcible re¬ 
duction of price in favour of the consumer, we are equally at a 
loss to conceive upon what principle we are warranteii* efuring 
a season of plenty* in artificially raising the price in favour of 
the landed proprietor or firmer. To pass a law for the purpose 
of raising I he price of bread, is in effect to tax the conimercia! 
and manufacturing classes* for the benefit of the landed p^fo- 
prietor—to lay the profits of stock, and the wa^cs of labour 
under contribution, for a fund to augment the rent of the land¬ 
lords. To such experiments, we are decidedly averse; because, 
however plausible they may appear under the disguise of inge¬ 
nious theories, we think they tend to unsettle all the great prin¬ 
ciples of commercial policy. 

With regard to the peculiar circumstances of this countr}"i 
from which Mr Mallhus draws his chief reasons in favour of re¬ 
strictions, we see no reason to believe, either that our agricul¬ 
ture, however it may bo checked for a time* will permanently 
decline under a system of free importation, or that wc bhau 
ever be brought into an exclusive dependence on France for 
supplies of grain. The vicinity of tlie tw'o countries* which 
he states as one important reason for such dependence* how¬ 
ever it may facilitate their mutual connexion, will never, inde¬ 
pendent of other circumstances, occasion an exportation of sub¬ 
sistence from the one to the other. The agriculture of France 
has, no doubt, of late years, owing to the abolition of local re¬ 
strictions and tyrannies, and to other important reformations 
introduced by the Revolution, made rapid progress j and a large 
suirplus for exportation has been the necessary result. But 
France is in some degree a commercial and manufacturing* as 
well as an agricultural country i and as industry is impro\ea, and 
commercial ca|)ilal increases* her surplus subsistence will* in 
lime, be required for the support of her own industrious manu¬ 
facturers. Such, indeed, is the natural progress of every pros- 
^perous community; which possesses alternately, in consequence 
of the successive improvement of its agricukure, and of its com¬ 
merce, a 6ii()erabundant supply either of subsistence or of ma¬ 
nufactures : And for this genera] reason* which we cannot now 
slop to explain more fully, we think it extremely unlikely that 
France will ever become a great exporting country. The rc^tno- 
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tions which Mr Malthus states to have been lately imposed on ex-» 
portation, when wheat rises to a price equal to 49s« per quarter^ 
plainly imply, indeed, an apprehension rather of a deficient 
than of a superabundant produce. In a truly agricultural coun¬ 
try, no such law could ever be passed $ as itis produce must, in 
all cases, so fer exceed the demands of the population at liome, 
that the great difficulty will be, to find a suitable market abroad; 
and its circumstances must be entirely changed, before it can be 
thought necessary to pass a law for the purpose of monopoliz¬ 
ing the produce of tlie soil for domestic usc- 

Poland, on the other hand, i^, in all respectsj an agricul-' 
tural country. It possesses neither capital nor industry; and 
its produce exceeds, out of all proportion, the wants of the 
consumers at home. There is little demand for labour; so 
that, though the produce of the soil could maintain a far 
greater populalion, no employment is providl^, by which the 
new inhabitants could cam their respective shares of the subsist¬ 
ence necessary for their support. In the present state of the 
country, without commercial capital, and without any demand 
for labour, no equivalent can ever be provided by the mass of 
the population for the surplus produce of the soil; and it is only 
in the markets of rich manufacturing countries, that this equi-- 
\Tilent cfitn be found. To those countries, therefore, the surplus 
subsistence of the agricultural country will necessarily be sent; 
and commerce and agriculture will thus respectively profit by 
this mutual exchange of their produce. 

America also is, and will probably continue for a century 
tb come, a great agricultural country. Her surplus produce 
exceeds, in all cases, the wants of her inhabitants; and it 
is accordingly exported, in exchange for the manufactures ot 
countries, in whieh capital and industry have made greater 
progress. With America, therefore, and the North of Eu¬ 
rope, Great Britain has long carried on an extensive exchange 
of manufactures for the rude produce of the soil; and though 
she may occasionally procure grain from France, her great 
dweadence for a regular supply, must still be on those agri* 
cultural coubtries', whose subsistence is exported because there 
are no mhabitants to consuine^it at home; and not on a com- 
merchd and manufacturing country, where the progress of ca- 
pMI and industry affords a standing eneouragement to an m«- 
crease of population, and where expoxia^on could not take 
place to any great extent, without such a rise of price as would 
occasion discontent and alarm at home. 

We confess, therefore, that the notion of our becoming dc- 
jiendent on France for a supply of subsistence, which seems 
ittuoh to alarm Mr Malthus, appears to to be quite 
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rical* We may indeed become, or rather remain, dependent, 
for part of our subsistetice, on the great agricultural countries 
ivithin our reach; and they, in like manner, will remain de¬ 
pendent on our commercial country for a Supply of necessary ma¬ 
nufactures. But in this mutual dependence, which seems to be the 
order of nature, we see no groiind for apprehension. It may, in¬ 
deed, be violently interrupted by means of war. Such a catastio- 
phe is within the compass of possibility; although those who ima¬ 
gine that our rulera will quairel with every nation with which it 
is their interest to agree, must estimate their di«cretion at a very 
low rate. But in any event, we hold tliat we are not warranted* 
on such vague apprehensions and possibilities of evil, directly to 
infringe the great principles of commercial policy. Although 
speculative men, letting loose their fancies upon futurity, may 
devise plausible statements full of alarm, we do not think that 
these theories afford any safe rule of practice; and, far less, that 
they warrant us in rashly tampering with the price of the neces¬ 
saries of life. 

If we once interfere to regulate nlarkets—if we once enter 
upon such a course of periloiis legislation,—by what new princi¬ 
ple do we mean to regulate our future proceedings ? At present 
com is abundant anil cheap; and we ate called upon for an ar¬ 
tificial rise of price. But supposing, in the event of a scarcity 
and a high price, that we are requir^, by a discontented and in¬ 
furiated populace, to pass a law for the purpose of reducing the 
price, what satisfactory answer can be made to this apparently 
just demand ? When cbm was abundant and cheap, we passed 
a law, for the purpose of rectifying, to the landholder, tne evil 
of too low a price; and when com is scarce and dear, what rea¬ 
son can we offer for refusing to redress the still more grievous 
evil of a high price ? Formerly, indeed, we might have replied, 
that the freedom of trade was a sacred principle which we dared 
not presume to violafb—that both justice and public liberty gave 
every man a right to dispose of his property to the best advantage— 
and that all restrictions were pernicious, even to those in whose be- ^ 
half they were imposed. But, after passing a law for the pur«'^ 
pose of raising the price of bread, we can no longer maintain this 
commanding tone of moderation and justice t We can no longer 
even oppose reason to the fury of a misguided populace. An-' 
other effect, which necessarily results from measures of this sort, 
is, that Government, by tampering with the price of provisions, 
becomes responsible, in the eyes of the people, for all subsequent 
variations of price $ and, in the event of scarcity, the sufferings 
of the community are universally ascribed to its maladministra¬ 
tion. All confidence In its purity or wisdom is thus shaken— 
the people arc apt to become turbulent aUd discontented—the 
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seeds of domesllc dissension are sown«-*and time alone is neces^ 
sary to bring to maturity the bitter fruits. 

In case our intercourse wkh those states on which we depend 
for supplies of grain should: erer be interrupted, Mr Malthus 
threatens the country with the most formidable evils. But we 
confess we are somewhat sceptical on this pennt ^ and the most 
satisfactory mode of resolving all doubts on the subject, would 
be to ascertain ; what is the proportion of imported corn te^ 
the domestic produce of the country $ and, in what pro^ 
portion the price fluctuates, according as the supply is either di¬ 
minished or increased- If we had this information, wc could 
tell at once to what extent the supply at home would be dimi¬ 
nished by the want of tlie usual quantities from abroad, and also 
how far the price would be raised by the deduction of this sup¬ 
ply. We apprehend, Imwever, that no data exibt for answer¬ 
ing either of these questions with precision ; because we can 
never obtain any accurate account of the amount of our domes¬ 
tic produce; and, because we have no principle by uhich 
wc can discover the exact relation between ihfe price and the 
supply. In these circumstances, the experience of the last four 
years supplies us with perhaps as near an approximation to this 
important truth as we can hope to obtain. Ever since the year 
1793, this country has depended for its support on supplies of 
imported corn ; and in the year 1810, the quantity of flour and 
wheat imported amounted to 1,454,900 quarters ;—the quan¬ 
tity of all sorts of grain to 2,100,940 quarters. Inimediutcly 
after this, however, owing to the combined hostility hotli of Eu¬ 
rope and America, all foreign supplies were suddenly checked; 
ai^ in 1811 and 1812, the quantity imported did not exceed 
200,000 quarters. 

Here then was the very crisis realized which Mr Malthus so 
much dreads: And what were its consequences —a very great 
scarcity of provisions, no doubt—a very high price—and a most 
severe pressure on the labouring classesbut, after all, not 
greater than has often been producetl by an accidental failure of 
the dorflestic supply; and agaiUsSt f/m calamity it is not even 
asserted that wc shall be protected by a system of restricted im¬ 
portation : Nay, it is evident that wc shall be far less able to 
provide against it, when, by a general discontinuance of impor¬ 
tation we shaU have discouraged, in the agricultural countries, 
the regular growth of that surplus upon which we may thus be 
forced to make an unexpected, and consequently an ineffectual 
demand- Why then should we prohibit the importation of 
corn, and thus throw away the advantages of present clieap- 
ness, in order to guard against a calamity whicli experience 
proves not to be intolerable, and to winch we shall be equally 
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subject ander the restraints proposed, althou^ from a differ* 
ent cause? We restrain**the importation m com, that we 
may not be dependent on foreigners for bread, and that they 
may not have it in their power suddenly to diminish our sup¬ 
ply of subs:istence;—while it appears that all the evils which 
we apprehend from such dependence, may equally arise from a 
deficiency of domestic produce { a calamity incident, in a most 
especial manner, to a system of restricted imponatk>n. Mr 
Maltlius indeed asserts, tiiat the distresses of that year (1812), 
would have assumed a ruinous aspect, ♦ if, from the ve«y great 
^ extension of cultivation, during the four or five preening 
* years, we hnd not obtained a very great increase of average 
^ produce.' We know not upon what'grounds he asserts that 
our average produce had increased so much during the four or 
five previous years. But, however this fact may stand, it is ol> 
that the demand for imported corn had not in the mean 
time declined ; for in the year 1810, as we have already stated, 
corn was imported to the amount of about 2 millions of quar¬ 
ters. This then, is the exact case which Mr Malthas supposes 
—a country dependent on foreign supplies of grain, and these 
supplies suadeniy interrnpted. We have had experietice of the 
calamity ; and we find, that it is in no respect different from that 
produced by a deficient crop,—an evil agakist which no system of 
restrictions will he found to afford any security. It appears, in 
short, that all those expedients, for averting famine or scarcity, 
according as they secure the community on certain points, leave o- 
thers propoitionally defenceless^ and in these circumstances, if we 
lo( k merely to the interests of the country at lai'ge, wet»liall avail 
ourselves (jf all our present advvantages, -and trust, for the future, 
to the natural course of events, 

in stating, that, from the year 17-92 to 1805, the period of 
our greatest importations, the price of corn has been liable to 
greater fluctuations than before, does Mr Malthus consider, 
that the value of gold and silver has in the mean time decided¬ 
ly fallen in the markets of Europe f and that those variations, 
therefore, in the price of corn, to which he alludes, must have 
l)een partly nominal ? The price of corn has risen, / e. the same 
^juantity of it has exchanged for a greater quantity of gold and sil¬ 
ver; not altogether because its own vakiehas increased, but partly 
because the value of gold and silver has decreased ; and if the 
variations in the nominal value be separated from the variations 
which have taken place in the real value, it will be found that 
those fluctuations of price are by no means unexampled in the 
experience of the last century. 

In the view exhibited by Mr Malthus, of the effects of a low- 
price of corn on the wages of hbour, he enters into several re- 
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finerpentSf which lead hini| we thinks to some rather strafige 
iX)iiclusion8; for if bis reasonings be just, an abundance and low 

E rice of provisions would in all cases be a disadvantage to the la^ 
ourer,—while a scarcity, with its necessary attendant a high pricey 
would be an advantage. Ever since the publication of Smith’s 
work, it has indeed been a commonly received doctrine, that the 
average price of corn regulates the rate of wages. The condition 
of the labourer is determined, it is said, by the circumstances of 
the country in which he is placed j and is comfortable or other^* 
wise, according as it is advancing, stationary, or retrograde. It 
is not affected b} a change in the money price of corn, which 
always produces a corresponding rise in the money price of la¬ 
bour ; and, b} this means, the power of the labourer in pur¬ 
chasing necessaries is the same as before. But Mr Malthus ap¬ 
pears to push this principle to a greater length; for he main¬ 
tains, that a high money price of corn gives the labourer the 
same command over the necessaries, a?i(i a greater command over 
the lu\un\ s of life. Now we have always understood, that when 
corn rose in price, it was only that part of tlie labourer’s wages 
which was converted into corn, that was supposed to be affected 
by the circumstance. A rise in the price of corn was always 
said to be followed by a curtesjumdrng^ rise of wages,—in other 
words, by such a rise as enabled ihe labourer to consume the 
same qu nility of corn as before : But it was never understood, 
though Mr Malthus now seems to maintain this doctrine, that 
this rise of wages added to his power of piirthasing othu arti¬ 
cles ; nor are we awaie, indeed, of any principle on which so 
i>tattling a theory can be supported. 

To show that the low price of provisions does not ncces«iaii- 
ly imply the prosperous condition of the labouring classes, Mr 
Malthus refcis to the circumstances of various countries, both of 
Europe and of Asia j—where, though provisions arc cheap, the 
labourer is in extreme misery. But we rather think that the 
cheapness of provisions in these countries, is the efiect, and not 
the cause, of his poverty. Provisions are cheap, because the 
labourer has not wherewithal to purchase tliem. There is little 
demand for labour ; it is of course pooily rewarded ; and provi¬ 
sions naturally fiFll to the level of the labourer’s circumstances, 
s’nce, at a higlier price, thp supply could not be consumed. So 
far, therefore, from the price ot subsistence regulating, in those 
countries, the w^ages ot tebour, we rather apprelumd that it is 
tlie wages of labour which alfect the price ot ''Ul>sistcnce. In a 
rich commei rial countiy, on the other hand, theie is a conti¬ 
nually increasing demand for labour; are high; and ^ 

higher price of corn is necessasy^ to proportion the consumption 
the supply. But if by means oi resiricUons on the nnporta- 
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of cpm into this country, ibe supply were diminished, 
willjt he maintained, that any rise of wages would enable the 
Jabcmrer to consume the^aame quantity as l)efore ? If the gcne* 
Tal supply is>diminisbed| will not each man’s share he di¬ 
minishedand will not the labourer’s condition be in this re¬ 
spect deteriorated, inasmuch as be will not he able to command 
the same supply ofniecessaries as formerly^ 

Respecting the connexion supposed to subsist between the 
iinoney price of corn and the wages of labour, we confess indeed 
that we have always had great doubts j and to those who main¬ 
tain tliis docxrine, even in its old extent, we would propose 
the following very simple considerations. Corn rises in price, 
.because it is scarce: But wages, wc are told, ribC in propor¬ 
tion ;—and for what purpose ? Is it that the labourer shall 
be enabled to consume the same .quantity as before ? This is 
impossible. No rise of wages will enable him to consume the 
same quantity of a scarcer commodity. When the supply of 
corii is diminished, a smaller quantity of it must be consumed i 
and tlic price rises, ibr the purpose of putting the labourer on 
shorter allowance. Now, we do not well see why, in these cir¬ 
cumstances, his wages should rise with the price of provisions, 
or ill at they ^hould be even regulated by their average price, 
which must always depend on their plenty or,scarcity»; and from 
those, therefore, who maintain the opposite doctrine, w'e should 
be glad to have au explanation of the difficulty bere stated. 

There is indeed another principle, through the medium of 
Which, we can easily conceive Aat the -price of provisions may 
indirectly affect wages. Mr Maltbus has explained, with ad¬ 
mirable jierspicuity, the inffucnce of what lie calls the preven¬ 
tive check to population ; and where, from improved habits, the 
labourer will not marry, until he can command a certain por¬ 
tion of comforts, it is obvious that wages must rise to this level, 
as a continued supply of labour will not be provided on lower 
terms, df we suppose, therefore, the supply of subsistence to be 
considerably diminished, from whatever cause, and the labourer 
still to retain 'his former habits, those who are married and have 
children, will be reduced in their circumstances. Marriage will 
thus be discouraged^ and population will decline, until it bears 
the same relation as formerly to the diminished supply of sub¬ 
sistence; after which, the wages of labour will rise, and the la¬ 
bourer will live in the same comfort as before. In this way, the 
price of provisions may be said not exactly to regulate, bui in- 
‘directly to inff uence the wages of labour: And is there not a risk, 
after all, that if we persist in prohibiting the importation of 
corn, it will be by such a process that we shall become inde¬ 
pendent of foreign countries for support ? It is qtiite certain, 
^tliat if we refuse assistance from abroad, our domestic supply 
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nitist serve otjr population; but may we not, by our rash ex* 
periments, decrease our population to our diminished supply of 
subsistence^ in place of increasing bur ^subsistence in propor^ 
tion to the wants of our increasing population ? 

The theory of Mr Malthus, respecting the public annuitants, 
we are totally at a loss to comprehend. That they will be be^ 
nefited by the low price of corn, is indeed 'sufficiently obvious. 
But we cannot see that this is an unfair advantage, or that go¬ 
vernment displays any extraordinary generosity to the stock¬ 
holder, by permitting the free importation of corn. The con¬ 
tract which subsists between thesfe two parties, is for a certain 
sum of money; and it is duly fulfilled when the money is paid, 
however the price of corn, or of any other commodity may hap¬ 
pen to vary. We confess we do not see the propriety of hold¬ 
ing a fall in the value of corn to be synonymous with a rise in 
the value of money. Money may go farther in the purchase of 
commodities, cither from an increase-in its own value, or from 
a decrease in the value of the commodities purchased. But, 
when the effect is produced by the last, it is surely inaccurate 
to ascribe it to the first of those causes; and it is the more neces¬ 
sary to attend to those distinctions, as the subject is so intricate 
in itself that the least want of precision is sure to involve it in 
complete obscurity and confusion. 

We have only further to add, that although we have no doubt 
of the severe shock which the agriculture c f the country has 
sustained from the recent fall of prices, nor of the sufferings of 
the farmers and landholders in consequence—and although we 
may be even convinced that they would be reliever! if the prices 
w^rc forcibly raised, wc really cannot take those considerations 
as any iustincation of the measure lately adopted. We do not 
think that the great mnss of the community should be taxed for 
’ the benefit or relief of the landed pi oprietors and farmers, or even 
for the enconrogement of agriculture. The price of corn, as it 
is fixed by the voluntary contract of the buy^r and the seller, 
we consider to be the natural standard by which the agriculture 
of the country should he regulated. If it rises above ^his stand¬ 
ard—if cultivation is extended to lands of which the produce at 
this standard price ^iil not repay the original cost, these"lands 
to lie waste. There is no demand in the country for'eorn 

so high a price as will admit of their cultivation. If agricul¬ 
ture falls back, and the supply of subsistence is not sufficient for 
the demands of the countrN, the standard price will rise, and 
the progress of cultivation will soon coriespond to the wants of 
the people. Acconlingto our notions, in short, there never was 
' n more idl^ alarm, than that a nation, noted for capital, intlustry 
cnterpriisc, should blindly pursue trade and manufactures at 
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the expense of agriculture—in other words, should be anxious* 
ly providing a supply of luxuries, and be in the mean time 
starving for want of necessaries. 


Art. XIV. Trach; on the Spirit of Conquest^ the Uberfy of 
the Press^ Constitutions and Ministerial Hf'sponstbiliiy* 
Bewamin de Covstant. Paris ItfU & lbi5. 

Jl Visit to Paris in 1814. By John Scott. 

iS^otes on a Journey through France^ By Moses Birkbecx. 

“^'apoi.eon Buonaparte is once more at Paris, 

It is not yet twelve months since the surrender of that 
capital to an army commanded by the greatest Sovereigns of 
Europe, and composed of dwellers in every country, from the 
Rhine to the Wall of China. The same Prussians, Bavarians, 
Wirtenibergcrs, &c. who had marched under Napoleon to the 
attack of Moscow, shared under Alexander the honours of a 
triumphal entry into Paris. That prediction of Rousseau, tliat 
Tartars should be encamped in that city, which was thougbtv 
and probably was in him a mi<ianthropical rant, was literally 
verified. Bashkirs showed the hideous features of the Mongol 
race in the west, for the first lime since the irruption of Attila 
and his Huns. Bands of Cossacks protected the property, and 
restored tlie liberty of the commercial cities of Hamburgh and 
Amsterdam; and thousands of them were hutted in the moi$t 
brilliant promenades of the capital of France. 

Under these auspices, the Mtlleiinium seemed to dawn upon 
Europe. ‘ The Lion and the Lamb lay down together. ’ The 
Emperor of Russia, aided by the counsels of M. Talleyrand, waa 
to restore those hopes of liberty with which the French Kevolutioa 
had opened, but which had seemetl to be for ever blasted by the 
rage of anaichv, and the oppressions of military des][K>Usna, 
His Imperial Majesty was afflicted, and almost shocked, that 
the descendant of hJugh Capet should claim the Crown of 
France by hereditary right, or by any title but tliat which*he 
derived from a constitulion framed by Buonaparte’s ^Senate,. 
when they were surrounded by Russian bayonets! Tiie most 
extravagant speculators of Paris employed their authority to re* 
press the enthusiasm of the Imperial Demagogue. The same 
great Monarch became the Patron of Liberty throughout the 
world. Indignant at the lukewarmness of Lord Castiereagh in 
the great cause of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, he made 
the mobt strenuous exertions immediately to abolish all traffick 
in slaves—within the torrid Zone* A$ a Roman Emperor bad 
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presented a pliilosoplicr with a city of Campania^ as the subject 
of an experiment whether Hato^s Republic could be realized^ 
so Alexander presented the Pays de Vaud to his deserving and 
enlightened preceptor, Colonel La Harpe« He could not eU* 
dure the idea that any district in Switzerland should again fell 
under the authority of the Republics under which it bad flourish¬ 
ed for centuries. The Czar of Muscovy exerted all his autho¬ 
rity to check the despotism, and ro resist the ambjdon of tlie 
Senate of Bern. 

In tlie mean time, a sort of treaty was huddled up at Paris. 
It was signed within a month after the occupation of that ca¬ 
pital. As might be expected, it stipulated nothing distinctly 
but the continental frontier of France, and the colonial cessions 
of England. All that could provoke the public temper in 
France, or disarm the Government of England, was to be im¬ 
mediately performed. Having thus exasperated one of these 
countrie*^, and duped the other—while both were subtan daily 
laid aside,—the military Sovereigns adjourned to a more conve¬ 
nient season the partition of that immense booty which they 
held in their hands. They took care that the Jubilee should not 
be disturbed by the unavoidable squabbles about the division of 
the spoil. They appointed a Congress to be held at Vienna, 
composed nominally of all the parties to the treaties at Paris, 
of France and England, and even of Spain and Portugal;— 
but, as all men of common sense originally saw, influenced on¬ 
ly by tliose Powers whose vast armies occupied the territorios 
which were to be the subject of arrangement, and equivalent, 
and compensation, and indemnity, and of all the other opera¬ 
tions designated by the various terms which the ingenious po¬ 
liteness of modern times has substituted instead of robbery. 
There, when the fit of enthusiasm had subsided, or the mask 
ol magnanimity wa^ thrown off,—when ‘Statesmen were to act, 
who hiid hitherto allowed Emperors to talk, the conquerors of 
Poland and of Finland wouM revert to the maxims of' solid and 
pracucal policy. There, it would not be difficult to re-establish the 
very ancient good understanding between liberal professions and 
ficlfish conduct. In theory it would be allowed—in public with 
a grave face, in private with a compassionate smile—that all na¬ 
tions, great and small, had equal rights. Justice would be own¬ 
ed to be the most excellent of all things. But—those admirable 

f iinciples,—sublime and sacred as they arc,—enforced bylaw,— 
onseciated by religion, are unfortunately not applicable to the 
present corrupt condition of human affairs 1 They are eternaUy 
true, and eternally inapplicable. It would indeed be childish- 

S ess and imbecility, in any single State, to beggar and exhaust 
ersclf by tlieir adoption, wlule all others were growing rich and 
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powerful by'their violation. This last argument^ the refuge of 
every practical politician in every desperate case* with which 
every state is sure to supply every other in abundance, had in<^ 
deep often been urged by Lord Casllercagh in defence of our 
late valuable commerce on the coast of Africa ; though in )hs 
last great stand on that subject, against a visionary administra¬ 
tion, it had only influenced the Seventeen Members of tlie House 
of Commons, who formed his glorious minority. 

It would have been singular, even if it had remained a mere 
matter of speculation, that during the feasts of the summer, or 
the cabals of the winter, none of the rulers of the world appear to 
have thrown away a thought upon that Terrible Personage who 
had feo lately ceased to be the imperious master of most ot them, 
and the most dreaded enemy of the few who escaped his yoke. 
It cannot be necessary to remind any of our rca-^lers, that, iii 
virtue of a convention executed at Parib on the tenth of Af)nl, 
by the plenipotentiaries of Austria, Russia and Piu‘'sia, on the 
one part, and Marshal Ney and Cauliiicourt on the part of Na¬ 
poleon, it was stipulated that he should retain the Imperial title 
with the Sovereignty ol tiie Island of Elba:—That Maria Louisa 
should retain the same title, with the ilutchies of Parma, l^ln- 
centia and Guastala, to bo inherited b} her son:—That all liw 
family should retain the titles of Prince:—That about 80,000/. 
pel' unman should be settled on him, payable by the Fremh 
treasury, of which one-half was to be settled on his wife in cuse 
of her survival;—and that in consideration of these conditions^ 
‘ his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon renounced, for hiniselJ, 
‘ his su(*cc‘-bors and descendants, as well as for all the menibeis 

♦ of Ms Family, all right of sovereignty and dominion, as well 
‘ to the French empire find the kingdom of Italy as over every o- 

* ther country.' These Articles the Allied Powers guaranteed, 
and engaged that they should be guaranteed by France. On 
the part ol Great liritain, Lord Casllcreagh acceded lo this 
convention, as lar as it conferred the sovcieignty of Elba and 
Parma on Napoleon and Maria. But, probably, because Great 
Britain had never acknowledged either the Imperial dignity of 
Napoleon, or his Sovereignty over France, Lin’d Cu'^tlereagU 
declined to become a party to the treaty, and seems to have sa- 
crifleed to that diplomatic punctilio, the advantage of being one 
of the parties to whom Napoleon renounced the crown of France 
and Italy, and consequently the direct right of enforcing that 
fundamental condition^ as far as such right arises out of the con¬ 
vention. 

When the secret history of the icgociations which passed 
from the 20th of March to the 10th of April, is disc) >sed to our 
pastel ity, the motives, if not the reasons; of this si^igular cpi^? 
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vention may be understood. At the moment of its publicatioiiy 
all its conditions, but especially the place of his residence, ex¬ 
cited universal astonishment. This sentiment was expressed by 
men of all parties and conditions, from the most celebrated 
statesmen of England to the porters of Vienna; and the former 
might have expressed them as openly as the latter did, if they 
Jhad not been silenced by the most obvious considerations of 
prudence. The island of Elba appears to have been first (at 
least publicly) suggested by Marshal Ney. It is said that Buo¬ 
naparte originally demanded ijorju^ which was refused as too 
valuable a possc'ssion, under the ludicrous pretext that his resi¬ 
dence there might disturb the tranquillity of Turlccif I The island 
to which he was sent united every property which Buonaparte 
could have desired for new plans of ambition. Its small size 
and pcpulalion disarmed jealousy, and gave it the appearance 
of a mere retreat. It contained an impregnable Ibrtress, capa¬ 
ble of being defended by a handful of iaithful soldiers. It w'as 
within a few^ hours sail of the coast of Italy, even then dread¬ 
ing the yoke of her old masters. Through Italy and Switzer¬ 
land, communications w'ith the French army might be opened 
through unsuspected channels \ <and, in the long line of the Alps 
find the Jura, it was scarcely possible to intercept them. The 
distance from the coast of hranee somewhat diminished the fa¬ 
cility of waiching the jjort , and he w'as near enough to Pro¬ 
vence for such a sudden enterpri/c as his situation allowed. If 
the globe had been starched for lliat residence in which Napo¬ 
leon was most dangerous to France, all sagacious searchers must 
have pointed to Elba, 

The decision of the majority who took a part in that ddibera- 
tion, will not astonish those who know them ; But it is not so easy 
to comprehend the acquiescence of such men as M. Talleyrand 
and M, Pozzo de Borgo ; men certainly ot distinguished talents, 
and familiarly acquainted with the character of Napoleon. Per¬ 
haps indeed it may one day appear, that they were both overruled. 
Ferhapii in the noise of triumph, and in the eagerness to carry 
the main point, every contingent danger was overlooked; and 
in the insolence of victory, a prostrate enemy might be despised* 
The parade of cheap magnanimity w'hich distinguishes some 
Sovereigns,—the fannly connexion of others witli the deposed 
Emperor,—the remains of habitual deference from them all to 
their late master, jjTobably contributed to their acquiescence in 
the plan which he had suggested, or which he had approved. 
The anxiety of all to prevent the bloodshed which the prolon¬ 
gation of uncertainty might still produce, was a commendable, 
and, within certain limits, a reasonable ground of action. It 
thought proper, perhaps, to give a decent disguise to the 
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CK>ndilct of the Marshal or Marshals who had betrayed him, and 
a reasonable satisfaction to the scruples of the Marshals, who^ 
though without personal attachment or political connexion, were 
influenced by the military virtue of fidelity to him from whom 
they had accepted command. Forty thousand soldiers, in th^ 
neighbourhood of Fontainebleau, and probably thirty more m 
the provinces on the Loire, 8how**d symptoms of attach¬ 
ment to thrir chief j irreguM*, indeed, and fluctuating, some¬ 
times appearing to be suspended^ but at other times seeming to 
be capable of being kindled into a terrible flime. The dispo¬ 
sitions of Soult were more than suspected; and it is now known 
that he fought the battle of Toulouse witli a full knowledge of 
the changes at Paris. These military fears might, indeed, jus¬ 
tify the purchase of Napoleon’s abdication at a liberal price. 
But they do not account for the choice of his rc-idence. 

The sudden and apparently complete change in tlie opinion 
of the army as well as of the people, which followed the abdica¬ 
tion, is a symptom of the chancter of Frenchmen and of ar¬ 
mies, which deserves much more reflexion than wc can l3estow 
on it, though we shall presently say a few words on the subject.— 
He who, ten months before, had seemed the undisputed Sovereign 
of France, who a week before seemed to retain the enthusiastic 
affection of the flower of the army, was now conducted by four 
foreign officers to the place of embarkation—unnoticed during 
the first part of his journey—and, during the latter part of it, 
protected by a foreign escort from destruction by the populace 
of Provence. Every opponent yielded to the Bourbons. Car¬ 
not, with the garrison of Antwerp, proclaimed their submis- 
fsion, and exemplified it by the surrender of that fortress,—above 
all other conquests the ol>jcct of national pride and policy^ 
Davoiist acknowledged the authority of a prince, before whom 
he was sure to be accused by the people of Hamburgh. Soult, 
who had rendered himself so odious to the Royal Family, by 
his insulting pi oclamations again«t the 13uc d’Angouleme, evinc¬ 
ed, by bis tardy adhesion, that the torrent was too strong eveui 
for him to resist. The restoration of the House of Bourbon 
had every character of an unanimous national act. Louis 
XVII1. might almost wonder where his enemies had fled, and 
W’here his friends had been so long hidden.—All seeraed to be 
allegiance, and jubilee, and triumph. 

Zealous royalists considered the example of a restoration, and 
its tendency to strengthen the inviolable liights of Kings, as 
more than sufficient to compensate for the concessions to liberty 
which circumstances had extorted, and from many of whieft 
more fortunate circumstances might gradually release the &)ve- 
i^ign.* The friends of liberty, full of appuheiision) and serta- 
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plcs» (as thrj" must ever be till they cease to deserve the name)^ 
tvere still delighted with the hope, that some institutions favoui^ 
able to freedom were to compensate Ibr the evils of the Revo¬ 
lution. All parties vied with each other in demonstrations of 
joy at this union of legitimacy and liberty, which promised to 
perpetuate the benefits of that lung struggle, and to close its suf¬ 
ferings. r* 

Napedeem appeared to be universally forgotten—except by some 
English travellers, whoso restless and rambling curiosity led them 
to his retreat. Some idle societies still discussed the question, 
whether he ought to have fallen by his own hands ? as questions 
of tyrannicide were formerly agitated in the Schools of Declama¬ 
tion at Rome. That numerous class of persons, who are full of 
candour to the powerful, and of severe justice to the fallen^ 
boasted of their previous insight into his character, and declared 
that they had always despised him as a mean-spirited coward. 
Othei'a listened with interest to the account of his own summing 
up of the arguments for and against suicide a few days before 
he left Fontainebleau, which he concluded with a declaration the 
most singular, in the degree of inconsistency between the sub¬ 
ject and the manner, of any perhaps ascribed by history to ex¬ 
traordinary men at critical moments—* Et dCaUleura je ne suis 
• entierement depoumu de tout sentiment rehgieux !' His conver¬ 
sations at f^ba, with persons in every sense of the word distin¬ 
guished, then amusing, are now become important. He ad¬ 
mitted that he had consented to order poison to be given to a 
few of tlic patients in the hospital at Jaffa, who could not be re¬ 
moved. He predicted, that the Bourbons must perish if they 
got nothing for France in the scramble for spoil going on 
at Vienna* He said that France contained a martial youth^ 
and half a million of men trained to arms ;—that a hurricane 
would rise from the centre of France which would again tear 
Europe from its foundations. The worst part of his conversa¬ 
tion, was his allegation that he had been instigated to the exe¬ 
cution of the Due d’Enghien, and to the destruction of the re¬ 
maining Bourbons, by Talleyrand—of whose character, defec¬ 
tive and faulty as it is, atrocity forms no element In all these 
conversations, wandering and unequal as they were, displaying 
both a strange ignorance and an unaccountable knowledge, there 
appears a general character of incoherenej—ascribed at the time 
to a mind disordered by reverses—but now, with the commen¬ 
tary of events, more probably imputed to the agitation of dar^ 
ing projects, and perhaps exaggerated to conceal them. If some 
of his visitors felt any degree ^ that ascendant which he con<< 
etantly exercised over those who approached him, it is more 
honourable to their sensibility than discreditable to their judg- 
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ment, that adversity, however merited, lent an additional power 
to his coxninanding character; and they are certainly the very 

E arsons who may be expected to resist him most boldly in the 
our of his strength. 

Very soon after Buonaparte’s arrival at Elba, those who had an 
opportunity of observing him closely, were convinced that be 
still harboured projects of ambition, and that he even seriously 
meditated a return to France, of which he often jestingly spoke* 
We have the best reason for believing, that these accurate ob¬ 
servers did not conceal their cvnviction froiii the principal go- 
verpments of Europe, especially from the government of Great 
Britain. Indeed, from the condition of some of them, it was 
impossible that their opinion, with its reasons, should not have 
found its way to the British Government. It is not our busi¬ 
ness to inquire, in what country, or by what ministers (we do 
not say statesmen) information relating to this subject was re-* 
eeived with indifference and neglect, if not with scorn. The 
large remittances of money made to Joseph Buonaparte in the 
Pays de Vaud,—the preparations made by him to assemble 
mony under pretence of the differences between that country and 
their ancient sovei*eign& at Bern.,^—his arrangement of quarters 
for several hundred French officers in his pay, are said to have 
been communicated by tlie Swiss Government to the Great 
Courts, with no otherthanaraost mischievous effect on their policy.* 
In the villages around Paris, as w^l as on the banks of the Lake 
of Geneva, the violet was the secret symbol by which they denoted 
their chief, and recognized each other. They wore nogs of a 
violet colour, with uie device, * EUe reparaitra au prkitefus. * 
When they asked * Aimez vous la violette ? ’ if the answer was 
‘ Oui, ’ they inferred, that the answerer was not a confederate. 
But if the answer was, ‘ Eh bien, ’ they recc^nized a brother, 
initiated in the secrets of the conspiracy; and they completed 
his sentence, ‘ EUe reparaitra au printems. ’ These secret sym¬ 
bols, less inipoi cant for their professed purposes of secrecy, than 
as a romantic garniture of conspiracy, calculated to excite the 
imagination, and peculiarly adapted in that respect to the cha¬ 
racter of Frenchmen, had been employed a twelvemonth before 
by the partizans of the House of Bourbon. A royalist tlieu 
sounded any man, of whom he entertained hopes, by saying, 
‘ Deli. ’ If the answer was, * vrance,’ the recognition of prin¬ 
ciple was reciprocal and satisfoetory. 

M. Ferrandf an (dd bigot of d^potism, made a minister in 
France, for no apparent merit but the extravagance of his monar¬ 
chical opinions, who was entrusted w th the department of the 
Post*oi!ice, has, since the landing of Buonaparte, publicly said, 
that he had read the whole project in the letters brolc^i open at 
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1)18 office ! Tlje seizure of the correspondence on Lord Oxford, 
though it is said to have produced no discovery nicvre interest¬ 
ing^ than that letter of Excelman to Joachim, was a proof of 
the suspicions of the French Government;—though it is not 
improbable, that Lord Oxford was chosen as bearer of so ma¬ 
ny letters to Italy, and information given of their number to the 
police, as a false scent to divert the attention of that Govern¬ 
ment from the real channels of communication. 

The universality of the opinion, that Napoleon was not idle at 
Elba, cannot perhaps be better p.'^)ved than by the following pas¬ 
sages of a middling book, entitled, ‘ Essai sur la llevolution 
rran 9 aise, ’ in three volumes, published at Paris in January* 
L'obscure retrjufe de Napoleon peut devenir celebre comme 
lui-menie. Dans ThuniWe Lemnos reposerent long-terns oi-- 
sives les fleclies aiixquclles etoient attach6s les destins de Troye. 
C*esf me Monargne gui preside aux destiny's de la France; e'esi 
aux Sonrernins qni stijmlvvt cn cc moment la paix ei le repos du 
monde qu*d appatti iit de p7'ei>oir et de detovmer ce danger a* 
larmant^ land Is qiCil cst possible. * Vol. iii. p. 315. 

* Qu’il Roit dosormais dans sa solitude lihre des fougueuses pas¬ 
sions—S’il ctoit vrai qu’il ncgociat avee elles, qn'il attendit le re* 

• tour de la fortnne it la f(twm des evenemais ! ...... Les hommes 

• justes ainicnt il croire que ce &<mp 9 on esl suscite par les haines 

• trop meritccs qui le poursuivent. ’ 'Ibid. p. 316. 

The hrtd i hctoric and puerile mythology of this writer, are a 
tolerxiblc pn of that uh it //esaw must have been obvious to most 
men; and the whole character of his book sufficiently proves that 
lie was let ii-to the secret of no party. Early in January, oflers 
are undert-t(*od to have been received by M. Blacas, the favour¬ 
ite of l^oiiis XVIII., to di‘'cIi^Re a plan for the restoration of 
Buonaparte. It was treated with contemptuous silence. 

In defiance of every public reason for precaution, as well as 
of ail those secret warnings of danger, the Allied ]\»w’ers pro¬ 
ceeded in their mo-»t t ffi-nsive projects of dismemberment. The 
British Government UiRtie various arrangements which indicated 
their cxpectaiion of a long peace. Tlie Bourbons seemed to 
slumber at the Thnillerics, amidst the brilli mt gaiety of pirofound 
security, which restored Paris to her antieiii place as the seat of 
the amusements and pleasures of Europe. withstanding the 
atrocious projects asciibcd to the C(»ngress ol Vienna, the peo¬ 
ple of all the countries to the north of the Alps and the Pyre¬ 
nees, partook the confidence of their Sovereigns, vifhich they ve- 
^ naturally ascribed ton thorough knowledge that no dan^rer 
^existed; and indulged themselves in the delightful hope ot a 
king tranquillity, during which the manners and opinions of 
eivilixation would insensibly correct muc!i of the evil meditated^ 
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and in patt consummated, by partitioning princes* Kven tlie 
voice so loudly raised in the Britibh Parliament on behall* of 
Justice, was an indication of that calm in which alone such a 
voice can be heard* 

* In a moment the hurricane broke out. Napoleon Buonaparte 
landed at Cannn in Provence, on the L^t of March, a day or two 
before Lord Castlereagh entered London, considering himself 
as having completed the new treaty of Westphalia, and about to 
receive those plaudits ol’ his majority which were to attend his 
pacific triumph. The journey of Buonaparte (for the military 
term, maich would be misplaced) from Cannes to Paris, was 
without parallel in history, and much beyond the limits of pro¬ 
bable fiction. Every soldier sent against him joined his force. 
Where resistance seemed for a moment to be threatened, it was 
disarmed by the sound of his voice. Theascendant of a victo¬ 
rious Iciider over soldiers; the talent of moving armed multi¬ 
tudes by a word; the inextinguishable attachment (;f an army 
to him in whom its glory is concentrated and embodied, were 
never before so brilliantly and tremendously exemplified. Civi¬ 
lized society was never before so terribly warned of the force of 
tliose military virtues, wliich are the greatest of civil vices. In 
twenty days he found himself quietly seated on the throne of 
Prance, without having spilt a drop of blood. The change had 
no resemblance to a Revolution in an European country, where 
great bodies of men are interested in the preservation of autho¬ 
rity, and where every body takes some interest for or against poli¬ 
tical mutation. It had nothing of tlie violence of a popular revolt. 
It was a bloodless and orderly military sedition. In the levity 
with which authority was transferred, it bore some resemblance 
to an Oriental Revolution. But the total absence ot those great 
characteristic features, the murder or imprisonment of })nnces> 
destroyed the likeness. It is, in short, an event of which the 
scene could have been laid by a romance writer, bold enough tp 
have imagined Ii, in no other time and country than France in 
the year 1815. How it could have occurred in that tifue and 
country, is the question respecting which we shall now proceed to 
offer a few observations. But beft>re we make any attempt to¬ 
wards an answer of a more general and refined sort, it is neces¬ 
sary to say something on the question, ‘ How came Napoleon 
to be left with the means of leaving Elba ? ’—which requires more 
immediate consideration, and surely admits, as much as it im¬ 
periously requires, a plain and short answer. 

Whether the Convention of Fontainebleau was wise or uecesf 
sary, is not an open question. It was made. The faith of 
Europe was pledged to its observance; and no consideration 
, VOL. XXIV. NO. 48. K k 
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could have jubtiCod its violation. The breach of it must either 
have disgraced or disgusted the French Marshals, who were 
substantially its guarantees. It might have produced an explo¬ 
sion in the French army, known to be in a most inflammable 
state. Perfidy towards so memorable a person must have pro¬ 
duced a pemcrful effect on the moral feelings of mankind:—it 
must citlier have perverted the conscience, or excited the indig¬ 
nation of all ICuropc; and it would have transmitted the infamy of 
the actors in such a scene to the latest posterity, in characters as 
indelible as those which must preserve his name. Whether the 
contract was foolish or wise, there never was any which it was 
more necessary to observe. Only one policy could be con¬ 
ceived ;—religiously to observe the treaty, and rigorously t3 
exact, and, if necessary, to enforce the observance of it by 
Napoleon. The grand stipnlation on his part was the renun¬ 
ciation o(’ the CVowtPof France. In this stipulation was con¬ 
tained an engagement, that he would do nothing which could 
endanger the new Government of France, or disturb the tran¬ 
quillity of that country. He evidently bound himself to consent 
to every measure absolutely necessary to give clTect to his re¬ 
nunciation. Now, it is too obvious to require being stated, 
that, among such measures, the firist,—the most important,—that 
which comprehended every other, consisted in the precautions 
necessary to prevent his (juitting Elba, or at least to afford the 
most pel feet security against his rcappeaiing in France. The 
right t)f the Allied Powers to employ such precautions, so clearly 
arose from their dutv, that he could not with the least shadow 
of plausibility have complained of its exercise. Such a com¬ 
plaint would have been an avowal of bad faith. No unnecessary 
restriction, indeed, no act of disrespect or discourtesy would 
have been excusable. Every indispensable precaution ought to 
have been firmly and frankly, though with all possible decorum, 
communicated to him, after measures had been taken to render 
it impossible for him to resist or evade it. The residence of 
avow'ed diplomatic agents at Elba would have facilitated such 
measures; and the omission of that establishment must have 
arisen from a very puerile fear of its being thought humiliat¬ 
ing—if not from (what we should rather not believe) a mu¬ 
tual jealousy which made the powers of Europe suspect each 
other of intriguing with the deposed Emperor, In plain En¬ 
glish, they ought to have watched him, without attempting 
to cheat him. They are said to have done precisely the re¬ 
verse. 

The Government of France publicly resisted the payment 
of his stipulated pension, under the miserable pretext that they 
were not ^/arties to a convention to which they owed the un- 
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disputed possession of, the kingdom. Tlicy sequestrated his 
private property, and that of his family, without any colour of 
law artd justicer Considered as against him, these measures 
were odious, without being in the least degree effectual. The 
appearance of a poverty unjustly suffered by him who had j>'€a- 
terday commanded the treasures of Eurooc, created a feeling in 
his favour. The success of such enterpriser as he could execute* 
depended entirely on his personal qualities, and could not be in 
the slightest degree affected by ha\ing or wanting thirty or 
forty thousand pounds. Every payment of his pension receiv¬ 
ed by Buonaparte, tvonld have been an oath of allegiance by him 
to Louis XVIII. The imjiression of such circumstances oil 
armies and mobs, is much greater th,an in reason it ought to be. 
Perhaps few things w^ould have teiulcd more to disencliant iiis 
character, and dispel the illusion of his superiority. And, on 
the other hand, punctual honesty towards a mortal enemy, would 
have been a great source of cicdit to, and a considerable maik 
of conscious strength in, the Bourbon (bivemment. Even the 
ground which it would naturally have alTbrded for the residence 
of a faithful Agent at Elba, would have bten no contemptible 
advantage. 

The secrets of the Congress at Vienna ar#' not yet made 
known to the world. But there seems to be no doubt that they 
hesitated about executing the article w’hith lehted to Parma; 
and that (however incredible such imbecility may appear) they 
manifested an cxjiertation of being able to persuade Napoleon 
to remove voluntaiily to a residence more safe for Em ope, but 
fatal to all lii& own hopes. Instcail of taking such measures as 
would have made it impossible to resist justifiable restraint, they 
appear to have apprized him of plain winch must liave been 
most alarming to him, without using a single previous measure 
of common prudence: and in the fullest expectation that this 
man, of whose pride and ambition and impetuosity they had 
spoken so justly and so strongly, would patiently and tamely 
wait their pleasuie, and expect the moment when they thought 
fit to execute their plans. It never seems to have occuired to 
them, tliat he might escape as an adventurer, in ordci to ensure 
bis not being carried away as a prisoner. 

It may be thought that the duty of watching the issues ot 
Elba, ouglu to have been more especially jicrforincd by the 
French marine. But it was a very dangerous service to com¬ 
mit to them. Tlie fidelity of the l^Ve ich navy, and especially 
of the Toulon fleet to the Bourbons, v^as more than suspected. 
And even if it had been otherwise, it was a measure capable of 
making a very mischievous impies^ion in France, w'^ethcr it 
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^ero considered as an act of tyrannical rijrour, or as a s3miptom 
of fear. "Jlie duty could have been performed easily, effectual¬ 
ly, and safely, by England alone. Can it then be true that our 
^aval Oflicers in tlie Meditcriancan had no instructions to de- 
laiu 15uf)iiaparte, even if ihev met him out at sea, clearly mak¬ 
ing for the Flench coast ? It has even been said, though that 
be incredible and unnecessary, that our ships Irad positive or¬ 
ders not to stop him. Will there be now found a single man 
in lOurope, to say that Porto Ferraio ought to have been a day 
without two or three British frigates in the harbour, at the dis¬ 
posal of a constantly resilient accredited agent, avow'edly with 
the purpose of ensuring the performance of Napoleon’s engage¬ 
ments ? ^ With tins simple, obviously necessary, and absolute¬ 
ly inoffeii'jive precaution, the escape of Napoleon, with a sufli- 

* Th( following is an extract of a letter, published in a London 
newspaper, appaienily by the friends of Sir Neil Campbell; and we 
lepubhsh it here, both to illustrate the subject of our reasoning, and 
from a sense of justice to tlie high character of that gallant and de> 
serving officer. 

“ From this peiiocl, uni4 the assembling of the Congress at Vienna, 
Buonaparte evinced the greatest predilectifui for the constant personal 
pre«^cnce and society of Sir Ncil Campbell; but the t/i>,cuiS 2 onsy S^c. ( f 
the Alhid Poivcn, to lu hi his fid me situation^ and the anariocments of 

the Italian Statis, seemed to axiaken his slnmbninv passions, and create 
tain our in his nund, and he exidmily alienated himself Jtom the habits 
he had bijmc culttxattd tilth the British Itesidenf. Buonaparte's rest¬ 
lessness and dissatisfaction with his situation at Elba daily increased. 
About this time, several of his relations and old friends arrived at 
Elba from the Continent ; and a frequent intercourse commenced be¬ 
tween him, Italy, {via Leghorn, Florence, &c.) ; and he evi¬ 
dently showed iMr N, Campbell, that his company was not so ac¬ 
ceptable as formerly. Under these, and other eircumstances^ tehuh 
e an not nl j e i m be diselosed^ Colonel (''ampbell found it e\pedient oc- 
casioralh to visit the Continent, for the purpose of being the better 
enabled to watch, ascertain, and communicate to his (iovernment, 
and it^ functional ies on the Continent, such intrigues and ratuiiica- 
tions of Buoiiapaite, as might be carried forward, and whi^h it was 
imjiossible to do by a constant residence at Elba; and theie \ reason 
to bcliexe, that he did notjad to report, from time to time, lebatappeal¬ 
ed to him deserting of rot tee, as tor// on the Canhnent as in Elba ,— 
It is therefore to be presumed, that even lllis exposition of the foot¬ 
ing on which he was at Elba, will evince the injustice of the dis¬ 
graceful language in which the public prints have indulged, in attri¬ 
buting to him a situation which he would have scorned to hold,— a 
power which he did not possess,—and a negligence, which the whole 
tenor of his military life most decidedly contradicts: Nor will the 
judgme;4 of a dUceruing public, ascribe to an insulated individual, 
/ • 
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crient force to cover his landing, would have been literally im¬ 
possible* 

It seems, indeed, that, with thi^^ precaution, he could have 
escaped in no other manner than singly, and in a fishing-boat, 
even if the vigilance of the British resident had slumbered siilfi- 
citntly to allow his escape at all. Wt shall doubtless be told in 
due time, why such precautions were ounttod. Tjll that expla¬ 
nation be given—till we hear what mysterious obstacles prevent¬ 
ed the adoption of measures of prudence so very obvious, the 
world will believe, that all the dangers with whidi we are threat¬ 
ened, aud all the evil which we may sufler—the new desolation 
■which may arise from h'rench victories—the terrible though in¬ 
ferior mischiefs which must result from Fiance being contpiered, 
if that event be possible—the w'aste of happiness, of civilization, 
of moraK, (to say nothing of blood and treasure) whicli must at¬ 
tend a protracted struggle, are to be ascribed to the criminal 
supineness, or the almost frantic security of the British admini¬ 
stration. We must not, therefore, wonder at the absurd re¬ 
ports prevalent in France, wliich ascribe to us the intention of 
lotting loose Napoleon to excite a civil war. All those who have 
jiistfled Iroin France, describe this as the universal opinion of 
the common people. It wall contribute somewhat to swell that 
torrent ol prejuclice and antipathj against Ki^gland, which have 
arisen from the thousand false and absurd rumours that have 
been propagated during the last twenty years, the particu- 
Jais of wliicli are mostly forgotten, ami would be disclaim¬ 
ed if tiicy were now distinctly renewed, but which have left 
brliind, as their permantnL effect, a general Jiatrcd of the Bri¬ 
tish name. Thi> rumour, false as it most certainly is, can¬ 
not, after all, be said to be the most absurd of popular rumours, 
or even quite so absurd as that conduct on the part of states¬ 
men for which it professes to account. It is remarkable that 
the same opinion is maintained, whether it be believed or not, 
by the higher classes of Frenchmen—by the lli>yali&ts, not¬ 
withstanding the gratitude of the King to England, and his 
hopes from her in future—and by Napoleoni^'ts, though it may 
seem sti'ange that they should thus derive, from so impure a 
source, tiie event which has completely fulfilled their wishes. 

so situated, the means of preventing his departure from Elba,—the 
signal for which, had Colonel Campbell been on the spot, ■would have 
been his imprisonment, and consequent deprivation of all means 
of previous repoit to Oovemmenr. It is neces‘^aTy to observe, that 
Colonel Camphelbs absence from Elba, it the time of Biionaparte^^; 
departure from it, w’ls as short as possible, c n ’^ent with the 
^rmon^e of tJ.p J i"y m ^^! .ch he .vas thtni ePi|'lo*)^'d, ** 
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But both those parties fruard their speculations by the salvo^ 
that the Eni>hsh Government ventured on this Macniavelian ex¬ 
pedient, only because they thought the success and restoration 
of Napoleon to be impossible; and that the only consequence 
of it would be a civil war, sufficient to exhaust the strength, 
and to crush the rival industry of France. In the mean time, 
it is said that the Netherlands would be secure from an invasion, 
Mhich Loui'. XVIIT. himself must have attempted as soon as 
lie ceased to fear his own army more than foreign states. The 
union between Belgium and IJi>lland would have had tfme to 
consolidate; and the Congress of Vienna would have proceed¬ 
ed in theii partitions, undisturbed even by those feeble remon¬ 
strances, which a decent regard to the safety, if not to the glo 
ry of J'Vinre, must 1) ivc extorted from the weakest monarch; 
—so extiiiv.M/»*fiiit aie the opinions to which the apparently in- 
coin}>r(‘h( n jblc negligence of the Biilisli administration has 
given emieney. 

I'lie eaus(s which produced the restoration of Buonaparte, 
must be tint fly refeiable to the condition and character of the 
Frenc'h people,—to the adrninisliation of the French Govern- 
m(‘nt,—to the exan pie of other restored governments,—and, 
ino^t of all, though not ns many think, exclusively, to the stale 
of the Fionth army ;—to say nothing, for the present, of the 
policy of ll»e C’ongio'^n at Vienna, which, as it affects the pre¬ 
sent and future situ it ion of all lairope, requires a separate and 
a very txU'iisive discussion, though it cannot be doubted, that, 
excc^pl the rnilit o'y spnit, it was the most powerful agent in 
subvening the throne ol the Bourbons. 

On (jch of these subjevts we shall throw out a few" rcflcxionri, 
which i* vM iild l)e piesum})tuous to publish if they were not the 
icsiilt s 'UK and observation, but which it would, in 

our cstini .k oj ihiogs, be pu*-iljtiinmoii& to suppress from any 
fear ol the dis.idvanl s of ha'vte in mere writing. To appre¬ 
ciate the effects ot tiu' Freiich Revolution on the people of 
Fi 'ince, is an uneleit ^king foi wliich po man now alive has suffi¬ 
cient mrikaials, or SLiffinent iinpartioh.ty, even if lie had suffi¬ 
cient abililN. Jt is a task fiom wdiich Tacitus and Machidvel 
would have shrunk; and to which the little pamphleteers who 
speak on it with dogmt^tism, prove themselves so unequal by 
tlu'ir presumption, that men of sense do not wait for the addi¬ 
tional proof which is always amply furnished by their perform¬ 
ances. 

The French Revolution was a destruction of great abuses, 
executed with much violence, injustice and inhumanity. The 
destruction of abuse is, in itself, and for so much, a good. 
Injustice/ind inhumanity would cease to be vices if they were* 
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not productive of great mischief to society. This is a most per¬ 
plexing account to balance. 

As applied for instance to the cultivators and cultivation of 
France, there seems no reason to doubt the unanimous testi¬ 
mony of all travellers and observers, that agriculture has ad¬ 
vanced, and that the condition of the agricultural population 
has been sensibly improved. M. l)c la Place calculates agri¬ 
cultural produce to have increased one fiftn during the last 
twenty-five years. M. Cuvier, an unprejudiced and dispas¬ 
sionate man, rather friendly than adverse to much of what 
the Revolution destroyed, and wlio in his frequent journeys 
through France, surveyed the country with the eyes of a natur¬ 
alist and a politician, bears the most decisive testimony to the 
same general result. M. Candolles^ a very able and enlightened 
Genevese, who is Professor of Botany at Montpellier, is pre¬ 
paring for the press the fruit of several years devoted to the sur¬ 
vey of French cultivation, in which wo are promised the detail¬ 
ed proofs of its progress. The apprehensions lately entertained 
by the landed interest of England, and countenanced by no less 
an authority than that of Mr Mallhus, that France as a perma¬ 
nent exporter of corn would bUpply our market, and drive oin 
inferior land^ out of cultivation, ibough we coii^idor them as 
extremely unreasonable, must be allowed to be of sonu* weight 
in this question. No such dread of the rivaiship of I'Veiich corn 
growers, was ever felt or affected in this country in foi iner times. 
Lastly, the evidence of Sir Birkbeck, an independent thinker, 
a shrewd observer, and an experienced fanner, though his jour¬ 
ney was rapid, and though he perhap-! wished to find benefits 
resulting from the Revolution, must be allowed to be of high 
value. 

* MontpeUier, Aug, 18. From Diejppe to this place, we have seen 
scarcely a working animal whose condition was not excellent;—oxen, 
horses, and now mule*? and asses, fat and well looking, but not pam¬ 
pered. This looks like prosperity. And when I add, that we have 
not seen among the labouring people one such famibhed, v'orn out, 
wretched object as may be met with in every parish of England, ^ 

* The author seems to be awdre tliat he was visited by a propen¬ 
sity to exaggerate, which easily besets careless and animated writers- 
But, even if it were literally correct, it would not in the least shake 
the certain truth, that the condition of the people of England is su¬ 
perior to that of all other nations. From our populousness, our li¬ 
berty* our wealth, and particularly frem our mixed character as an 
agricultural and manufacturing nation, our industry is much more 
adventurous and ambitious than that oF any other people. Gieater 
objects are aimed at—greater failures must necessarily occur. Some 
^examples of greater distress than is elsewhere to be seen, may tJiere* 
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—T had almost said on every farm. This, In a country so populous* 
so entirely agricultural, denotes real prosperity. Again, from Dieppe 
to this place, 1 could not easily point out an acre of waste, a spot 
of land that is not indu.striously cultivated, though not always 
according to our notions. France, so peopled, so cultivated, mo¬ 
derately taxed, without paper money, without tithes, without poor- 
rates, almost without poor, with excellent roads in every direction, 
and overflowing with corn, wine and oil, must be and really is a rich 
country. 

* Auf^. If). Waited on IVI. —, for whom we had letters. He 
is better informed probably than any other man on the actual state 
of the kingdom; having been occupied for a series of years, under 
the direction of government, in visiting the country from department 
to department, with a viow to obtain a precise knowledge of its agri- 
cultute and resources. This gentleman confirms our obseivations in 
every particular, and enables us with safety to generali/,e the resulu 
of the information we have collected. 

^ Ja 7, The labouring class, formerly the poor, are now rich,* 
in consequence of the national domains having been sold in small 
allotments, at very low rates; and with the indulgence of five years 
ior completing the payment. Thus, there are few labourers or do¬ 
mestic servants, who are not proprietors of land. 

* 2d, By the devolution, every oppression on agriculture was done 
away; tithes, game-laws, corvecs, &.c. See. 

‘ Vid, Since that time, much new land has been brought into cul¬ 
tivation, and none of the old abandoned. 

* ALh, The modes of husbandry have -improved in many districts, 
by the introduction of fallow crops and artificial grasses—“ 
atiifiitdh's*” The general wages of labourers in husbandry, ^Od. 
per day ; which, compared witli prices, is equal to fis. 4d. with us. * 
p. 51-53. 

We cannot rcbist the temptation, to copy here, though 
out of place, the account which this discerning farmer gives of 
the first impression made upon his mind by the people of 
France. 

* There is more apprearance of enjoyment, and less of positive 
suffering, than 1 ever beheld before, or had any conception of; but 
it is not the sort of enjoyment which suits my habits. What a pains- 

fore naturally be expected. But the gcncr.il condition of a people, 
whose faculties are roused to the higliest pitch of enterprize and 
energy, must be more desireable. 

^ We must recommend to Mr B., to soften and limit this alarm¬ 
ing proposition in the next edition of his valuable and amusing little 
bocJ^ To change the poor, /. e. the majority, into rich, is not on¬ 
ly i^^aOticable, but inconceivable, and an absolute contradiction in 
terms, as long as the word rich continues tu denote what it does at 
present —tcho arc richer than fnost Qihas, 
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taking, unfortunate race are we,—so busy about living, tjiat wc really 
have not time to live. Our recreations have so much vice in them, 
that serious folks have imagined it impossible to be both merry and 
wise. The people herey ilioi/fth infimhli/ hdinid in the acconnnoda* 
iio7is of liftt seem to be as muck our ,supeuo)s ni the art liviu^^ ’ 

We have no time to point out the txaggeration and mistake, 
mixed ^ith the truth, which this short pjis.sage conveys, in so 
striking a manne»\ ’^rhey must be all(^wed to amoiiut at least to 
the average sncrifice of accuracy to vivacity, which is required 
in the manufacture of pointed sentences. 

The first inipresMon made on the mind of Mr Scott, on hi: 
landing at tlie same port of Dieppe, is very curiou',, from iu 
relation to those terrible events, vvliich it was inipoh^iblc for him 
to foiesee, and is in itself characLeriatic of the powders and ha¬ 
bits of mind, which distinguish lliat eloquent and phi!o^ophlcal 
traveller. It is k'ss marked than most otlier passages of the vo¬ 
lume, by that eiuhiisiasm for Knglisli manners and institutiiuis, 
at wducii only the vulgar can wontler in the Editor of wrlut is 
called an Opposition Journal ; and by that Kvere and indig¬ 
nant invective against the \ucs, end even the Irailtie^, of the 
h'rench nation, whicli sometimes more resembles the l.iuguagc 
of a moral satyrisl, than that of an estimator cf natioudi dia- 
ractcr. , 

‘ Hut the most impressive feature of the crowd heioro us, and that 
wliicli most struck iis with a sense ol* no^elfy :r'd of i))ttre>t, was its 
military' a'-pect. Almost ivory man li,ul some iiidKJtion lA' the mi¬ 
litary profession about his person, sulHcient to denote that lit' had 
been engaged in war ; at the same time, there was a soil’ willed va¬ 
riety in the dress of each, whicli had a very unpleasant eftect, inas¬ 
much as it prevented us from recognizing that .slampid assurance of 
lesidmacy as an armed Jorce^ winch is impressed on the aspect of 
British troops. We could scarcely imagine, that the dark-visaged 
beings, some in long, loose great coats, some in jackets, some in 
cocked liats, some in round ones, sonic in caps, w ho darted at us 
keen looks of a very over-clouded cast, liad ever belonged to regi¬ 
ments, steady, controlled, and lawful;—they seemed, ratlier, the 
fragments of broken-up gangs, brave, dexterous, and fierce, but un¬ 
principled, and unrestrained. Much of this irregularity and angri- 
ness of appearance was doubtless occasioni'd by the great disband¬ 
ment of the army that had just taken place. The disbanded had no 
call to observe the niceties of military discipline, although they still 
retained such parts of their military uniform as they found conveni¬ 
ent. They had not then either pursuits to occupy their time, or even 
prospects to keep up their hopes; they still lounged about in idle¬ 
ness?, although their pay had been stopped; and disappointment and 
necessity threw into their taces an cxpre«;sion deeper than that of ir- 
ritaMon,— anpioachifig, in fact, to the indications of iihlisciimina^' 
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and inveterate hatred. They carried about with them in their air, 
the branded cliaracteristics of forlorn men, whose interests and ha» 
bits opposed tliem to the peace of mankind;—men who would ery 
with the desperate Constance, 

** War I tvar! no peace! peace is to me a war/^^ King John. 
p. 22—24- 

But to return—Whatever may have been the benefits conferred 
by the Revolution on the cultivators, supposing them to have 
been more (piestionablc than they appear to have been, it is at 
all events obvious, that the division of confiscated land among 
the peasantry, must have given that body an interest and a pride 
in the maintenance of the order or disorder which that Revolu¬ 
tion had produced. All confiscation is unjust The French con- 
iiscallon being the most extensive, is tlie most abominable exam¬ 
ple of that species ot legal robbery. ]3ut we speak only of its 
political tlfccts on the temj^er of the peasaiitr}^ These effects 
are by no means confined to those who had become proprietors. 
The promotion of many inspired all with pride. The whole 
class was raised in self-importance by the proprietary dignity ac¬ 
quired by numerous individuals. Nor must it be supposed that 
the apprcliensions of such a rabble of igncirant owners, who had 
acquired iheir owner'>hips by means of which their own consci¬ 
ence would distrust the fairness, were to be proportioned to the 
reasonable probabilities of danger. The alarms of a multitude 
for objecUs very valuable to them, are always extravagantly be¬ 
yond the degree ol' the risk, c-pccially when they are strength¬ 
ened by any sense, however faint and indistinct, of injustice, 
which by the immutable laws of human nature, stamps every 
possession which suggests it with a mark of insecurity. It is a 
Panic fear;—one oi those fears which are so rapidly spread and 
so violently exaggerated by sympathy, that the lividy fancy of the 
antients represented them as inflicted by a superior power. 

Exemption from manorial rights and feudal services was not 
merely, nor perhaps principally, considered by the French farm¬ 
ers as a relict from oppression. They w ere connected with the ex¬ 
ulting recollections of deliverance fmm a yoke, of a triumph over 
superiors, allied even by the remembrance of licentiousness with 
whieh they had exercisetl their saturnalian privileges in the first 
nioments of their short and ambiguous liberty. They recollect¬ 
ed tlicse distinctions as an crnancip.ition of their caste. The in¬ 
terest, tile })ride, the resentment and the fear, had a great ten- 
ilcncy to make the maintenance of these clianges a point of ho¬ 
nour among the whole }u*asantry of France. On this subject, 
perliap-., ‘they were likely to acijuire that jealousy and suscepti¬ 
bility which the dispersed population of the country rarely ex- 
iidjitj ui Jcbp when their religion, or their national pride, or theitr 
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antient usages are violently attaci.ed. 7 ’hc only sccuriiy for tlirse 
objects would appear to them to be, a CJov('rninent ari like 
their own property and priv ileji;os, out ol' the llcxoiution. 

Wc are far from commending ih*' se mem's, and still farduT 
from confoun/lijjg them with the spirit of liberty. If the forms of 
a free constib.tion could have been preserved under a counter-re¬ 
volutionary 1 overnment, perhaps these lu'Atile dispositions of the 
peasants and new proprietors against such .1 govcrmnciit, might 
have been gradually mitigated and subdued into or4C of the auxi¬ 
liaries of freedom. But, in the present state of hVance, there 
are unhappily no elements of such combinations. Inhere is no 
such cla^s as landed gentry,—no great proprietors re‘'ident on 
their estates,—consequently no leadiTs of this dispersed popula¬ 
tion, to give them permanent influence on the public counsels, to 
ammate their general sluggishness, or to restrain their oecasi{)n- 
al violence. In such a state they mu.-.t, in general, be inert;— 
in particular matters wliicli touch their own prejudices and sup¬ 
posed interest, unreasonable and irresistible. The extreme -sub¬ 
division of landed property, might, under some eircLnn«>tauccs, 
be favourable to a deniocratica! government. Under a limited 
monarchy it is destructive of Jiberl}, because it anniinlates the 
strongest bulwarks against the power c>f the crown. Having no 
body of great propiietors, it delivers the Monarch from {ill re¬ 
gular and constant restraint, and from every apprehension but 
that of an inconstant and often servile jiopulace. Wherever it 
is not the companion of deinoeraey, it naturally tends to pro¬ 
duce despotism; and, melancholy as the conclusion is, it seems 
too probable that the present stale of jiropeit} and prejudice a- 
mong the laiger part of tlic pei^ple of l^'rance, raihor disposes 
^ them towards a despotism deriving it-, sole title from the Ilevo- 
lotion, and interested in maintaining the system of society which 
it has established, and armed with that tyrannical power which 
may be necessary for its maintenance. 

Observations of a somewhat similar nntnre arc applicable to 
other classes of the French population. IVLiny of the trailesmen 
and merchants, as well as of the numerous b.>thcs of cotninissaries 
and contractors, grown rich by war, had licconie landed pro¬ 
prietors. These classes in general had parriciptiLed in the early 
movements of the licvoiulion. They had indeed ij jncrally shrunk 
from its horrors—but they had associated tlicir pride, tlieir 
quiet, almost their moral character to its succe-s, by the ex¬ 
tensive purchases of confiscated laml, iimde by nnny of their 
number. These feelings were not to lie satefied liy any as¬ 
surances, however solemn and repeated, or liowcver sincere, 
that the sal^js of national property were to be inviolaule. The 
pecessity of such uasiiraiioe continually reminded tU^in of dtu 
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odionF>ne‘'S of their acquisitions, and of the light in which the 
acquirer^ wrro consulcnd hv the (iovcrniucnt. Their property 
was to he spioed as an evil, incur? rgible from its magnitude. 
AVhat they must have desii cd, was a (iov^^rnment from whom no 
such assdiances coidd have been neressjH v. 

The middle classes in cities were precisely those who had been 
formeily humbled, mortified, and exasperated by the privileges 
of the nobiluv — lor whom the Kevoluiion was a triumph over 
those who, in the daily intercourse of Jilc, treated them with 
constant disdfiin, am! whom that lawolution raised to the va¬ 
cant place of di posed cJiicIs. 'fho vanity of that nume¬ 

rous, intelligent and acbve pai^ ol tlie community, merchants, 
bankeib, maiiufar turtrs, tradesmen, lawyers, attornies, physi¬ 
cians, surgeons, arlisis, actors, men of letters, had becL humbled 
by the inf>narchv, and had triumphed in tiie devolution. They 
riiblied into the stations whicli the gentry, emigrant, beggared 
or proscrilied, comd no longer fill, i he whoie gorernment fell 
into their haiKls. 

13iionapHrt(‘'‘> nobility was an institution framed to st'cnro the 
triumph of ail these vanities, and to piovidc against the possibi- 
lify of a second humiliation. It wa» a body composed of the 
Ib'volutionary Aristficracy, with some of the ancient nobility, 
#>ilher rewarded lor their services to the Revolution, by its 
Ihglu st dignities, or compelled to lend lustre to it, by accept 
ing its secondary ranks, with titles inferior to their own, and 
with many law^yer^, men of lelteis, merchants, pliysicians, 
S*:c. who olten leceive inlerior rmnks of liunour in England, but 
whom the anci< nt system of the J^roiuli Afoiiaiehy rigorously 
excluded from such distinctionb. The military principle predo¬ 
minated ; not only from the nature of the government, but be¬ 
cause military distinction was the purest that was earned during 
tlie Revolution. The Legion of Honour spread the same princi¬ 
ple through the whole army, which probably contained six and 
thirty thousand out of the forty thousand who composed the 
order. The whoie of these institutions was an array of new 
vanities against old vanities. The vanity of the former roturiers 
was embodied against tlie vanity of the former nobility. The new 
knights and nobles were daily reminded by their badges, or titles, 
of their interest to resist the re-establi'^hment of u system which 
would have perpetuated their humiliation. The real operation 
of these causes was \isible during the slioit reign of Louis 
Xmj[lL Military men, index'd, had the cimrage to display 
their\lecorations, and to avow their titks, Rnt all gcntlemeri 
renounced tliem on their own pail, and laughed at them in 
others. Most civilians were ashanuxl, or afraid to use their new 
l^uinc^ (J digiiily, Tiuy were •-onv(}C(l, ii iii all, in u -ubtlued 
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voice, almost in a whisper. They were considered as extremely 
unfashionable and vulgar. Talleyrand renounced his title of 
Prince of Benevente; and Mas.sena’s resumj^tion of his dignity 
* of Prince was regarded as an act of audacity, if not of interi’r 
tional defiance. 

From these middle classes were cliooen another body, who 
were necessarily attached to the llevolutionarv government— 
the immense body of civil officers who weie placed in all the 
countries, directly or indirectly, subject to France; in Italy, in 
Germany, in Poland, in Holland, in the Nethcrlaruls, for the 
purposes of administration of finance, and of late to enforce the 
vain prohibition of commerce with England. These uere all 
thrown back on France by tlie peace. They had no liope of 
employment. Their gratitude, their resentment, and their ex 
pcctations, bound them to the fortune of Naf)oleon. 

The number of persons in France interested directly or indi¬ 
rectly in the sale of confiscated property by original rehash, 
by some part in the successive transfers bv mortgage or by ex¬ 
pectancy, has been computed to be ten millions. 'I bis mu^t Ijo 
a great exaggeration: But one half of tha. number v/ould be 
more than sufficient to give colour to the general seiitiment. 
Though the lands of the church and the crown were never re¬ 


garded in the same invidious light with those of private owners, 
yet the whole mass of confiscation was held li)gethei‘ by iis re¬ 
volutionary origin : the possessors of the most odious ]).irL were 
considered as the outposts and advanced guards ol iho rest. 
The purchasers of small lots were peasants, l^hose of consider¬ 
able estates were the better classes of the inhabitants of cities. 


Yet in spite of the powerful causes which attached these last 
to the Revolution, it is certain tliar, amoiig the class called 
‘ La bonne bourgeoisie^' are to be found the greatest num¬ 
ber of those who approved the restoration of the Bourbons as 
the means of security and tjuiet. They were weary of revo¬ 
lution, and they dreaded confusion. But they are inert and 
timid, and almost as little qualified to defend a throne as they 
arc disposed to overthrow it. Unfortunately, their voice, of 
great weight in the administration of regular governments, is 
scarcely heard in convulsions. They are destined to stoop to 
the bold;—too often, though with vain sorrow and indignation, 
to crouch under the yoke of the guilty and the desperate. 

The populace of great towns (a mo^t important constituent 
part of a free community, when the union of liberal institutions, 
with a vigorous authority, provides both a vent for ilieir senti¬ 
ments, and a curb im their violence) have, tiiroiigliout the 
French Revolution, showed at once all the varieties and exces- 


bes of plebeian passions, and all the peculiarities of the i'rcuch 
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rifttional cliaraclor in their most oxn^^cratcd state. The love of 
show, or of chanpje—the rn^e for liberty or slavery, for war or 
for peace, soon wearinjr out into disgust and weariness— 
the idolatrous worship of deniagogius, soon abandoned, and at < 
last cruelly persecuted—the envy of wealth, or the servile ho¬ 
mage paid to it:—all these, in every age, in every place, from 
Athens to Paris, liave characlori/ed a populace not educated 
by habits of reverence for the laws, or bound by ties of cha¬ 
racter and palpable interest to the other classes of a free com¬ 
monwealth. When the Parisian mobs were restrained by a 
strong government, and compelled to renounce their democra¬ 
tic orgies, thc^y became proud of conquest—proud of the splen¬ 
dour of ibcir dotpoli^m—proud of the magnificence of its ex* 
hibitions and its mouiinients. Men may be so brutalized as 
to be proud of tl eir chains. That sort of interest in public 
cop(‘erns, which the poor, in their intervals of idleness, and e- 
spccially when they arc met togeiher, feel perhaps more strong* 
ly than otlier classes more c(Histnnt1y occupied with prudential 
cares, ovcrflowetl into new channels. They applauded a general 
or a tyrant, as they had ajiplanded Robespierre, and worshipped 
Marat. They applauded the triumphal entry of a foreign army 
within their walls as a grand show; and they huzzaed the vic¬ 
torious Sovereigns, as they would have celebrated the triumph 
of a French general. The return of the Bourbons was a no- 
velly, and a sight which, as Mich, might amuse them for a day. 
But the establishment of a pacific and frugal government, with 
an infirm monaich and a gloonf>y court, without siglits or dona¬ 
tives, and the cessation of tlie gigantic works constructed to 
adorn were sure enough to alienate the Parisian popu¬ 

lace. I'here was neither vigour to overawe them, nor brillian¬ 
cy to intoxicate them, nor foreign enterprize to divert their at¬ 
tention. 

Among the separate parties into which every people is di¬ 
vided, tiie Protestants are to be regarded as a body of no small 
importance in France. Tlicir numbers were rated at between 
two and three millions: But their importance was not to bo es¬ 
timated by their numerical strength. Their identity of interest, 
their habits of concert, their common wrongs and resentments, 
gave them far more strength than a much larger number of a 
secure, lazy, and dispirited majority. It was, generally speak¬ 
ing, impossible that b>encl) Protestants should wish well to the 
family of Louis XIV., peculiarly supported by the Catholic par¬ 
ty. The lenity with which they had long been treated, was as¬ 
cribed more to the liberality of the age than of the Government. 
Till the year 1788, even their marriages and their inheritances de¬ 
pended more upon the connivance of the tribunals, than upon the 
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sanction of the law. Tlie petty vexations, and inefTeciunl perse¬ 
cution of systematic exclusion from public offices, and the conse¬ 
quent degradation of their body in public opinion, Jong survived 
the detestable but effectual persecution which had been carried 
on by missionary dragoons, and which benevolently left them 
the choice to be hypocrites, or exiles, or galley-slaves. The Ile- 
volution first gave them a secure and effective equality with the 
Catholics, and a real admission into civil office. It is to be 
feared that they may have sometimes exulted over the sufferings 
of the Catholic Church, and thereby contracted some part of 
the depravity of their ancient persecutors. But it cannot be 
doubt(‘d that they were generally attached to the Revolution 
and to governments founded on it. 

The same observations may be applied, without repetition, to 
other sects of Dissidents. Of all the lessons of history, there is 
none more evident in itself, and more uniformly neglected by 
governments, than that persecutions, disabilities, exclusions, all 
systematic wrong to great bodies of citizens, are sooner or later 
punished ; though the punishment often falls on individuals who 
are not only innocent, but who may have the merit of labour¬ 
ing to repair the wrong. 

The voluntary associations who have led or influenced the pco- 
])le during the llevolution, arc a very material object in a review 
like the present. The \QYy numerous body who, as Jacobiijr. or 
Terrorists, had participated in the atrocities of 1793 and 1791^, 
had, in the exercise ()f tyranny, sufficiently unlearned tlu crude 
notions of liberty v^iih which they had set out. Ihit they all 
retjuired a government established on revolutionary foundations. 
They all look refuge under Buonaparte’s authority. The more 
base accepted clandestine pensions or insignificant place. Bat- 
/•d'/C wrote slavish paragraphs at Paris. Th/Z/cw was provided 
for by an obscure or a nominal consulship in 8})aiu. F<hic/u\ 
wlio conducted this part of the system, thought the icanoval of 
an active Jacobin to a province cheaply purcliased by five hun¬ 
dred a year. Fouche himself, one of the most atrocious of the 
Terrorists, had been gradually formed into a good administra¬ 
tor under a civilizcKi despotism ; regardless indeed of forms hut 
paying considerable respect to the substance, and especially to 
the appearance of justice; never shrinking from uhat was ne¬ 
cessary to crush a formidable enemy, but carefully avoiding 
wanton cruelty and unnecessary.evil. His administration, dur¬ 
ing the earlier and bettor part of Napoleon’s government, had 
so mucli repaired the faults of his former life, that the ap})oint- 
nient of Savary to the police was one of the most alarming acts 
of the internal policy during the violent period which followed 
the invasion of Spain. At the head of this sort of persons, not 
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xwdocd in but in the conspicuous nature of the act in which 
they had participated, were the Ue^iicides* The execution of 
Louis X\I. bein^ both unjust and illepral, wag unquestionably 
an atrocious murder. Rut it would argue great bigotry and 
ignorance of human nature, not to be aware, that many who 
took a share in it must have viewed it in a directly opposite 
light. Mr Ilume himself, with all his passion for monarchy, 
admits that Cromwell probublv conwsidered his share in the death 
of Charles J. as one ol‘ his most distinguished merits. Some of 
those who voted the death of Louis XVI, have proved £hat they 
acted only from erroneous judgment, by the decisive evidence 
©f a virtuous life. One of them perished in Guiana, the victim 
of an attempt to restore the royal family. 

Rut though among the hundreds who voted for the death of 
that unfortunate Prince, there might be seen every shade of mo-^ 
rality, from the blackest depravity to the very coufinei of purity 
—at least in sentiment,—it was impossible that any of them could 
be contemplated without horror by the brothers and daughter 
of the murdered Monarch • Nor would it be less vain to expect 
that the objects of tliis hatred should fail to support thore revo¬ 
lutionary authorities, which secured them from punishment, 
which covered them from contempt by station and opulence, and 
which compelled the Monarchs of Lurope to receive them into 
their Palaces as Ambassadors, Tliey might be—the far greater 
part of them certainly had become, indinerent to liberty,—per 
haps partial to that exercise of unlimited power to which they 
had been accustomed under w'hat they called a free government. 
I5ut they could not be indifl’ercnt in their dislike of a govern¬ 
ment, under which their very best condition was that of par¬ 
doned criminaU, whose criminality was thp more odious on ac 
count of the sad neces-^ity which made it pardoned. All the 
terrorists, and almost all the regicide^ had accordingly acceptwl 
emoluments and honours from Napoleon, and were eager to sup> 
port liis authority as a revolutionary despotism, strong enough to 
protect them from general unpopularity, and to ensure them a- 
gaiiist the vengeance or the humiliating mercy of a Bourboa 
government. 

Another party of revolutionists had committed great errors 
in the beginning, which cooperated with the alternate obstinacy 
and feebleness of the counter-revolutionists, to produce all the 
^viis which we feel and which can only be excused by their 
' 'own inexperience in prevalence of erro¬ 

neous opinions at UidHra^d, throughout the most enlightened 
part of Europe. 'EpPP^ere the best leaders of the Constituent 
Assembly, who nfi||i|gjlgelinquishcd the cause of liberty, nor dis¬ 
graced it by sttbfiHRfis to tyranny, or participation in guilt. 
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The best representative of this small class, is M, die La Fayette, 
a man of the purest honour in private life, ^ who has devoted 
lumsdf to the defence of liberty from his earliest youth. He 
may have committed some mistakes in opinion; but his heart 
has always been worthy of the friend of Washington and of 
Fox. In due time the world will see how victoriou^y he refutes 
the charges against him of misconduct towards the Royal Fa¬ 
mily, when the Palace of Versailles was attacked by the mob, and 
when the King escaped to Varenqes, Having hazarded his life 
to preserve T^niis XVI, he was imprisoned in various dun¬ 
geons, by Powers, w’ho at the same time released regicides. ‘ 
Ills wife fell a victim to her conjugal heroism. His liberty was 
obtained by Buonaparte, who paid court to him during the short 
period of apparrtit liberality and moderation, which opened his 
political career. M. de la Fayette repaid him, by faithful coun¬ 
sel ; and when he saw his rapid strides towards arbitrary power, 
he tcruiinated all correspondence with him, by a letter, which 
breathes the calm dignity of constant and intrepid virtue. In 
the choice of evils, he considered the prejudices of the court and 
the nobility as more capable of being reconciled with liberty, 
than the power of an army. After a long absence from Courts, 
lie a[)pearcd at the levee of Monsieur, on his entry into Paris; 
and was received with a slight,—^not justified by his character— 
nor by his rank—more important than character in the esti¬ 
mate of Palaces. He returned to his retirement, far from 
courts or conspiracies; with a reputation of purity and firmness, 
which, if it had been less rare among French leaders, ,would 
have secured the liberty of that great nation, and placed her 
fame on better foundations than those of mere military genius 
and success. 

This party, whose principles arc decisively favourable to a li¬ 
mited monarchy, and indeed to the general outlines of the in¬ 
stitutions of Great Britain, had some strength among the rea- 
soners of the capital, but represented no interest and no opi¬ 
nion in the country at large. Whatever popularity tliey latter¬ 
ly appeared to possess, arose but too probably from the mo¬ 
mentary concurrence, in opposition to the Court, of those who 
were really their most irrcconcileable enemies,—the discontent¬ 
ed Revolutionists and concealed Napolconists, During the late 
short pause of restriction on the Press, they availed themselves 
of the half liberty of publication which then existed, to c^mploy 
the only arms in which they were formidable—those of argu¬ 
ment and eloquence. The pamphlets of M. Benjamin Con¬ 
stant were by far the most distinguished of those which they 
produced; and he may be considered as the literary represen- 
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tativc of a party, which their enemies, as well a$ their friends, 
called the Liberal; who were hostile to Buonaparte and to mili¬ 
tary power; friendly to the p;cneral principles of the constitu¬ 
tion established by Louis XVIII., though disapproving some 
of its parts, and seriously distrusting the spirit iu which it was 
executed, and the maxims prevalent at Court. M. Constant, 
who had been expelled from the Fnbimai^ and in effect exiled 
from France, by Buonaparte, began an attack on him-before 
the Allies had crossed the Rhine, and continued it till after his 
inarch from Lyons. lie is un(|iieAtionably the first political writ¬ 
er of the Continent, and apparently the ablest man in Franco. 
His first Essay, that on Coiujuest, is a most ingenious develop¬ 
ment of the principle, that a sy^-tein of war and conejuost, suit¬ 
able to the condition rif Barbarians, is so much at vari^incc with 
the habits and pursuits of civilized, conniicrcial, and laxurioiis 
nations, that it cannot be long livcil in such an age as ours. If 
the position be limited to tlu'se rapid and extensive conquests- 
which tend towards univor''al Monarchy,—and it the tendeiK\y 
in human affairs to resist them he stated only as of great force, 
and almost sure within no long time of clu'cting tlirir progress, 
the doctrine of M. Constant will be generally acknowledg xl to 
1)C true. With the coinprilicnsive views, and the brilliant poig¬ 
nancy of Montesejuieu, he unites some ot the defects ot that 
great writer. Like him, his mind is loo systematical for the ir¬ 
regular variety of human affairs; and he sacrifices loo many of 
those exceptions and limitations, which political reasonings re¬ 
quire, to the pointed sentences wliicli comfiose his nervous and 
brilliant ^tylc. Ilis answer to llie Abbe Monti'scjuioirs foolish plan 
of restricting the prftss, is a model ol‘polemical ])olitica, uniting 
English solidity and strength with French mbanity. llis tract on 
ministerial responsibility, with some errors (though surpiizing- 
ly few) on English details, is an admirable discussion of one of 
the most important institutions ofa free government; and, though 
founded on English practice, would convoy inttiuction to most 
of those w'ho have best studied the English constitution* We 
have said thus much of these masterly prothictions, because vve 
consider them as the only specimens of the Parisian press, dur¬ 
ing its scnii-cniaiicipation* which deserve the attention of politi¬ 
cal philosophers, and of the friends of true liberty in all coun¬ 
tries. In times of more calm, we should have thought a fuller 
account of their contents, and a free discussion of their faults, 
due to the eminent abilities of the author. At present we men¬ 
tion theip, chiefly because they exhibit, pretty fairly, the opi- 
iiions of the liberal party in that country. 

But not to dwell longer on this little fraternity, who are too en¬ 
lightened and conscientious to be of importance in the shocks of 
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facdoRy and of whom we have spoken more from esteem for 
their character, than from an opinion of their polidcal influence, 
it will be already apparent to our readers, that many of the most 
numerous and guiding classes in the newly arranged community 
of France, were bound, by strong lies of interest and pride, to a 
revolutionary government, however little they might be quali¬ 
fied or sincerely disposed for a free constitution, which they 
struggled to confound with the former; that thcssc dispositions 
among the civil classes formed one great source of danger to the 
administration of the Bourbons, and that ihey now constitute 
a materia] part of the strength of Napoleon. To them he apr 
peals in his proclamations, when he speaks of ‘ a new dynasty 

* founded on the same bases with the new interests and new in- 

* stitiidons which owe their rise to the Revolution. ’ To them 
he appeals, thougli more covertly, in his professions of zeal for 
the dignity of the people, and of hostility to feudal nobility, and 
monarchy by Divine right. 

It is natural to inquin* how the conscription, and the prodi¬ 
gious expendituic of human life in the campaigns of Spain and 
Russia, were not of thcm‘?elves sufficient to make the govern¬ 
ment of Napoleon detested hv the great maffjrity of the French 
people. But it is a very melanciu/b^ truth, that the body of a 
people may be gradually so habituated to war, that their habits 
and expectations may be at last so adapted to its demand for 
men, and its waste of life, that they become almost insensible to 
its eviJ*^, and may require long discipline to reinspire them with 
a relish for the blessings of peace, and a capacity for the virtues 
of industry. The complaint is least when the evil is greatest. 
It is as difficult to teach such a people the value of peace, as it 
would be to reclaim a drunkard, or to subject a robber to pa¬ 
tient labour. 

A conscription is, under pixtcncc of equality, the most un- 
e(|ual of all laws,—because it a'^sumes that military service is 
e(]ually easy to all classes and ranks of men. Accordingly, 
it always produc^'a pecuniary commutation by the sedentary and 
educated classes. To them in many of the towns of France 
it was an oppressive and grievous tax. But to the majority 
of the people, always accustomed to military service, the Jiie 
of a soldier became perhaps more agreeable than any other. 
Families even considered it as a means of provision for their 
children ; each parent labouring to per^ufide himself that his 
children would be among those who should have tlie fortune to 
survive. Long and constant wars created a regular demand for 
men, to which the principle of population adapted itself. An 
s*rmy which had conquered and plundered Europe, and in which 
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a private soldier might reasonably enough hope to be a Marshal 
or a Prince, had more allurements, and not more repulsive qua¬ 
lities, than many of those odious, disgusting, unwholesome, or 
perilous occupations, which in tlic common course of society are 
always amply supplied. The habit of war unfortnately per¬ 
petuates itself. And this moral effect is afar greater evil than 
the mere destruction of life. VVliatevcr may be the justness of 
these speculations, certain it is, that the travellers who lately 
visited France neither found the conscription so unpopular, nor 
the decay ot male population so perceptible, as plausible and 
confident stalcmenls had led them to expect. 

It is probable that among the majority of the French, (ex¬ 
cluding the arm}), tiie restored Pourbons gained less popularity 
by abolishing tlic* consciij)tit)n, than they lost by the cession of 
ail the coiKjuests of I* ranee. This fact affords a most important 
warning of the tremendous dangers to which civilized nations ex¬ 
pose their character by long war. To say that liberty cannot sur¬ 
vive it, is sjiying little. Liberty is one of the luxuries which only 
a few nations scorn destined to enjoy, and they only for a short 
period. It is not only fatal to the refinements and ornaments 
of civilized life.—Its long continuance must inevitably destroy 
even that degree (moderate aa it is) of order and security which 
prevails even in the pure monarchies of Europe, and distinguish¬ 
es them above all other societies ancient or modern. It is vain to 
inveigh against the people of I'ranee for delighting in war, for 
exulting in conquest, and for being exas})erated and mortified 
by renouncing those vast acquisitions. Tliesc deplorable conse¬ 
quences arise Irom an excess of the noblest and rno-*t necessary 
principles in the character of a nation, acted upon by habits of 
arms, and ‘ curbed with every granted prayer, ’ during years of 
victory and conquest. No nation could endure such a trial. 
Doubtless those nations who have the most liberty, the most in¬ 
telligence, the most virtue,—who possess in the highest degree all 
the constituents of the most perfect civilization, will resist it the 
longest. But, let us not deceive ourselves:—long war renders all 
these blessings impossible. It dissolves all the civil and pacific 
virtues—it leaves no calm for the cultivation of reason—and by 
substituting attachment to leaders instead of reverence for laws, 
it destroys liberty, the parent of intelligence and of virtue. 

The French Revolution has strongly confirmed the lesson 
taught by the liistory of all ages, that while political divisions 
excite the activity or genius, and teach honour in enmity, as 
w^ell as fidelity in attachment, the excess of civil confusion and 
convulsion produces diametrically opposite effects,—subjects 
society to force,, instead of mind,—renders its distinctions the 
ptey of boldness and atrocity, instead of being the prize of ta- 
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and concentrates the thoughts and feelings of every indi¬ 
vidual upon himself) his own sufferings and fears. Whatever 
beginnings of such an unhappy state maybj observed in France, 
—whatever tendency it may have had to dispose the people to a 
light transfer of allegiance, and an uniUstinguishing profession 
of attachment,—it is more useful to consider them as the results 
of these general causes, than as vices p^Tiilitir to that great nation. 

To this we must add, before wc conclude our ciusory survey, 
that freipient changes of government, however arising, promote 
a disposition to ‘ac([uiesce in change. No proplt' can long pre¬ 
serve the enthusiasm, which first impels them to lake an active 
part in change. Its frequency at last teaches them patiently to 
bear it. They become indifferent to governments and sove¬ 
reigns. They are spectators of revolutions, instead of actors in 
them. They are a prey to be fought for by the hardy and bold, 
and are generally disposed of by tin army. In this state of things, 
revolutions become bloodless,—not from the humanity, but from 
the indifference of a people. Perliaps it may bc' true, though 
it will appear paradoxical to many, that such revolutions, as 
those of England and America, conducted with such a regard 
for moderation and humaijity. and even with such respect for 
established authorities and institutions, independent of tneir ne¬ 
cessity for the preservation of liberty, may even liave a tenden¬ 
cy to strengthen, instead of weakening, the fiame of the com¬ 
monwealth. The example of reverence for ju'stice,—of caution 
in touching ancient institutions,—of not innovating, beyond the 
necesssities of the case, even in a season of violence and anger, 
may impress on tlie uiinds of men those conservative princi¬ 
ples of society, more deeply and strongly, than the most unin¬ 
terrupted observation of them in the ordinary course of quiet 
and regular government. 

We liave no time to s:iy much at present on the remaining 
divisions ol this great subject.—Wise administration, in the si¬ 
tuation of Louis XVIII, was so extremely arduous a task, that 
the consideration of his misfortunes is not necessary to repress 
all propensity to severe censure. The restoration ot the I'^rcnch 
Monarchy was impossible. Its elements were destroyed. No 
proprietary nobility—no opulent church—no judiciary bodies 
—no army. Twenty-five years had destroyed and produced 
more than several centuries usually do. The King ol France 
could not restored. A Bourbon 1 Vince was placed at the 
head of revolutionized France. It was not merely a loose stone 
in the edifice.—It was a case of rqiuhion between the Govern¬ 
ment and all the Elements of the Society- 

It is difficult to determine whether any prudence coukl have 
averted the catastrophe. In justice it ought to be allowed, that 
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more civil Iil>erty was enjoyed dnri)ig these ten months, than 
daring any period of French history. There were no arbitrary 
imprisonmentsnot above one or two feeble attempts 
ile obnoxious men to their country houses. Once,-or perhaps 
twice, during the Revolution, tbeie had been more political 1?- 
berty,—more* freedom of llie press,—more real debate in the 
liCgislative asscmiblies. But, in those lurnultuous times there 
was no f iMn(|iuJlity,-—no security of person and pi’operty. 

The King and the Court could not indeed love liberty;— 
few Courts do;—and they had much more excuse than most 
others for hating it. It was obvious that his policy con¬ 
sisted in connecting himself with the purest part of the Re¬ 
volutionists,—in seeing only in the Revolution the abuses 
>vhich it had destr4)yed,—in keeping out of sight those claims 
which conveyed too obvious a condemnation of it,—in conquer¬ 
ing his most natural and justifiable repugnance to individuals, 
when the di^^play of such u repugnance produced or confirmed 
the alienation of numerous classes and powerful interests,—and, 
lastly, the hardest but most necessary part of the whole, in 
the suppression of gratitude, anil the delay of justice itself, to 
those whose sufferings and fidelity deserved his affection, but 
who inspired the niajority of Frenchmen with angry recollec¬ 
tions and dangerous tears. It is needless to say that so ardu¬ 
ous a scheme of policy, which would Iiavc requhed a consider¬ 
able time for a fair experiment, and which, in the hands of an 
unniilitary Prince, was likely enough, after aih to fail, was scarce¬ 
ly tne<l by this respectable and unforiunale Monarch. The ‘•il¬ 
ly attack-made by his ministers on the jjrcas, rendered the Chw 
vernment odious, without preventing the publication, or limiting 
rhe perusal of one libel. It answered no purpose, but that of 
giving some midt served credit for its suppression to Buonaparte, 
who has other means oi* controuling the press than those which 
are supplietl by laws and tribunals. Macdonald, who spoke a- 
gainst it with riu^t ngour and sj>irit in the House of Peers, was 
one of the last M<ir'>inils who qaitted the King (if he has quitted 
liiin); and Constant, who wri»Ec against jt with such extraordi¬ 
nary talent and eloquence, was tlie last French writer of celebrity 
who threw himself into the breach, and defied the vengeance of 
the ('oiiqueror. 

The policy of some' of tlie restored Governments in other 
countries of Kurope, v/asc\trcincly injuiiiwis to the Bourbon ad- 
niinistrittion. Spain, governed by a Bourbon Prince, threw 
discredit, or rather disgrace, upon all iuicient Governments, 
The conduct of Ferdinand at Valen^ay was notorious in France, 
It was well known that he had importuned Napoleon for a Princess 
of ilie Imperial Family, and that he wrote constant letters of cun- 
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gratulation to Joseph m his victories over the Spitnish armies, 
whom Ferdinand called the rebel subjects of Joseph. It was 
known, that, besides all those imbecilities of huperstitioa which 
disgraced his return,—l>esides the re-cstablishment of the Inqui¬ 
sition,—besides the exile, on various grounds or pretexts, of se¬ 
veral thousand fanniic*>, he had throve n into prison more ilian five 
thousand persons, tor no other crime than that of administering 
or seconding a Government whicli all Europe had recognized,— 
wliich had resisted all the oilers of Buoiiapjrto, and under whom 
the itisislance was made to wliich he owed his Crown. Many 
cases of oppression were familiarly known in France, which are 
hilherto little spoken of in this country. Among them, that of 
M, Antiilon deserves to be mentioned. That gentleman, a pre¬ 
eminent Professor in an I’Diversity, had distinguished him¬ 
self both in the Cortes, of which lie was a Member, and by 
his writings, especially by several excellent works against the 
Slave Trade, of which he was the most determined enemy. 
The first care of King Ferdinand was to imprison such mis¬ 
chievous men Early in .Fune, lie issued a warrant for the ap¬ 
prehension of M. Antilion, whom the olficer appointed to exe¬ 
cute the warrant foiir»d labouring under a. severe and dangerous 
malady at his house in Arragon. Cpou the representation oi 
the pliysician*^, the ollicer hesitated to lemove the prisoner, and 
applied for farther instructions to the Captain General of 
Arragoin 7 he Captain General suspended the execution of 
llie order till his Majesty's pleasure could be ahcerlained. Tlie 
Ministers immediately intimated to tlie Viceroy the Royal dis- 
siitEfaction at the delay. They commanded M. Anullon to be 
instantly conducted to Madrid. The order was executed; and 
M. Antiilon died on the load, shortly alter he had began Jiis 
journey i—Sucli is the narrative which we have received from 
pci sons who appear to us vmrthy of faith. If it be entirely 
false, It may easily be confuted. If it be exaggerated, it may 
with equal case be reduced within the limits of the exact truth. 
Until il be confuted, we oficr it as a specimen of the adminis¬ 
tration of the iSpanish Monarchy. 

The Pope and the King of Sardinia seemed to be ambitiou'* 
of rivalling Ferdinand in puerile superstition, if their limited 
means forbade them to aspire to rivalship in political oppression. 
They exerted every effort to give a colour to the opinion, that 
the restored governments were the enemies of civilization and 
of reason, and that the great Destroyer wa^ necessary to pave 
the way for wise institutions, even at the expense of tyranny for 
a time. Spain was represented at Paris as a mirrpr, in which 
all nations might see the destiny prepared for them by restored 
Princes, and the yoke which would be imposed on them if the 
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Sov^igns were not restrained by fear of their people* These 
impressions were not effaced even by the policy which indue* 
ed Louis XVlIl. to sulfer the Journals of Paris to discuss the 
administration of liis Cousin in Spain, as freely as those of 
London. 

The Aiimy !—We have not tiine to develop all that is sug¬ 
gested by this terrible word. And it is unnecessary. The word 
conveys more than any commentary could unfold. 

Many readers ^v^ll sav, that this word alone might have been 
substituted for the whofe of what we have wTitten. Short and 
dogmatical explanations of great events are at once agreeable to 
the pride of intellect, and very suitable to the narrow capacity 
and indolent minds of ordinary men. To explain a revolution 
by a maxim, has an imposing appearance of decisive character 
and practical good sense. But great revolutions are always pro¬ 
duced by the action of some causes, and by the absence of o- 
thers, without’ tlic full consideration of which it is impossible to 
form a true judgment of their origin. In the case before us, we 
must consider as well what might have prevented, as what actu¬ 
ally produced the catastrophe. Tiie spirit of a soldiery inured 
to victory, and indignant at deluat—the discontent of officers 
whose victories were gained over the allies of the government 
whom they now served—the ambition of generals whose compa¬ 
nions bad obtained principalities and kingdoms—the disrespect 
of a conquering army for an unwarlike sovereign—the military 
habits spread ovjer the whole population of France,—did cer¬ 
tainly constitute a source of danger to the restored monarch, a- 
gainst which no wisdom could devise, or even conceive a per¬ 
fect security. But, to retanl, is, in such cases, to gain a chance 
of preventing. Every delay had at least a tendency to iinsoldier 
the army. Time was the Ally of Trantpiillity. Two years of 
quiet might have given the l^eople of France a superiority over 
the Soldiery,—and thus might have ensured Europe against mi¬ 
litary barbarism. It is true, that the frame of society produced 
by the Revolution, which we have attempted to describe, con¬ 
tributed to render perhaps the larger, certainly the more active 
part of the civil pojmlation, not cordially affected to the authori¬ 
ty of the Bourbons. liven in this very difficult case much had 
been accomplished to appease the alarms*, and (what was hard¬ 
er) to soothe the wounded pride of that numerous body who de¬ 
rived new wealth or consequence from the Revolution. But the 
wisest policy of this sort retjuired a long time, and an undisturbed 
operation. The moderate administration of Louis might have ac¬ 
complished, in a great degree, the work of conciliation. But it 
was indispensable that it should have been secure against violent 
interruption for a reasonable period, and that it should not have 
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been brought into a state of continual odium and suspicion by 
the contemptible folly of some powers in their internal admini- 
fitration, and by the detestable ambition of others in their pro 
jects of foreign policv. It was essential that the French people 
should not be goaded into daily rage at the treaty which conmi* * 
ed them within their own ancient limits, by tlic spectacle of the 
great military powers bartering republics, coufiscating monar¬ 
chies, adding provinces and kingdoms to their vast dominions. 
Notwithstanding the natural sources of Internal danger, if even 
some of these unfavourable cau&es had been absent, the life of 
Napoleon Buonaparte (supposing him to have been as vigilantly 
watched as it would have been just and easy to watch him) might 
have proved a security to the Throne of the Bourbons, by pre¬ 
venting any other military chief from offering himself to the ar 
my till they had subsided into a part of the people, and imbib¬ 
ed sentiments compatible with the peace and order of civil life. 

As things stand at present, the prospects of the world arc 
sufficiently gloomy ;—and the course of safety and honour by 
no means very plain before us. Two things, however, seem 
clear in the midst of the darknessone, that a crusade in be¬ 
half of the Bourbons and the old monarchy is as palpably hope¬ 
less as it is manifestly unjustand the other, that that course 
of policy is the wisest and most auspicious, which tends most 
to reclaim the population of France from its military habits, 
and to withhold it from those scenes of adventure in which its 
military spirit has been farmed. 
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Slave Trade might be carried into effect. By Robert Thorpe, Esq. 
LL. D. Chief Justice of Sierra Leone. 3s. 

A Special Report of the General CJommittee of the London In¬ 
firmary, for curing Diseases of the Eye. 8vo, Is. Bd. 

Brown and Jackson^s Calculator. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Gaol of tiie City of Bristol compared with what a Gaol 
ought to be. By a Citizen. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Report of the London Society for the Encouragement of Faithful 
Femaile Servants, instituted 1813. 6d. 

No. I. of a new Literary Journal, entitled the British Lady’s Ma¬ 
gazine. To be continued monthly. 2s. 

The Museum, or Man as he is; being a Chrono-Demono-Mytho- 
Patho-Theo-Deo, and several other O-Logical Dissertations on the 
Dignity of Human Nature, calculated to display a few of the vari¬ 
ous and curious materials of which it is composed; by a Lord of the 
Creation. With a Frontispiece by Rowlandson. 12mo. 5s. 

Morsels for Merry and Melancholy Mortals; with a coloure4 
Frontispiece. Foolscap Svo. 5s. 
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A FatoUiau: Treatise on Drawing, for Youth ; being an Elemen* 
tary Introduction to the Fine Arts, designed for the instruction of 
Young Persons whose genius leads them to study this elegant and 
Useful branch of Education. By C. Taylor, 8vo. 10s* 6d. 

East India Register and Directory, for 1815, corrected to Novem¬ 
ber. 7s, 6d. 

The English Works of Roger Ascham, Preceptor to Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, with some Original additions, :21s. 

The Printer’s Job Price-Book, containing eighty-one tables of the 
master-printer’s charges to the public, for various descriptions of 
jobs, dn paper of different qualities, with corresponding degrees of 
workmanship. Also, a Table, showing the quantity of paper to be 
given out for the respective sizes and numbers. By Philip Rose and 
John Evans, master-printers, in Bristol. P'oolscap 8vo. 8s, 

Tabulae ArithmeticcC, or the Counting-House Assistant, contain¬ 
ing upwards of forty of the most approved Arithmetical Tables, ex¬ 
tended and arranged upon a new Plan. By Joseph Taylor. 

A Table of Remarkable Circumstances attending particular Num¬ 
bers, from 1 to 9. By Joseph I'rylor. 

A Treatise on the Coal Trade, and its Abuses; with Hints foi 
Amelioration; an Historical Account of Coal-mining; a Chronolo¬ 
gical Deduction of the Rights, Liberties, Charters, and Regulations, 
under which the Coal Trade h is existed fiom the Reign of Henry 
III. to the present Time; with extracts from the Appendix of the 
Ninth Report of the Commissioners of Naval Enquiry. By R. 
Edington. Second edition, 9s, 

Letter to Lord Viscount Melville. By a Member of the Society 
of Writers to the Signet. 8vo. .5s. 

The Pocket Herald, or Gentleman’s Companion, .a concise.Intro¬ 
duction to Heraldry. L^mo. Is. 6d. 

Time’s Telescope for 1815. 12mo. 9s- 

Evening Amusements for the Year 1815. By William Frcnd, esq. 
M. A. rimo. 3s. 

MATIIFAlATTrs. 

Geometria Legitima, or an Elementary System of Theoretical 
Geometry, in eight Books; including the Doctrine of Ratios, &c. 
By Francis Reynard. 7s. 6d. 

A Key to Bonnycastle’s Trigonometry. By Griffith Davies. 8vo. 
5s. 

An Enquiry into the Principles of tlie Elements of Mathematics. 
By George Douglas. 

The first Six Books of Euclid restored to .their original purity; to 
vhich are added, the Principles of Sines, Tangents, and Secants,’ 
v/ich the manner of constructing the same. By George Douglas. 

A Treatise on the Construction of Maps; in which the Principles 
of the Projections of the Sphere are demonstrated, and their various 
practical relations to Mathematical Geography deduced and explain¬ 
ed. Systematically arranged, and scientifically illustrated, from 2Q 
Plates of Diagram^. By Alexander Jamieson. 8vo* 9s. 
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A New Translation of Dedacas Placid us dc Titus's Primal 
bile, or (’elcstial Philosophy ; iJiustiated by upwards of 30 reUiaSb* 
able Nativities of the most eminent Men xn Europe. By John Coopet* 
Teacher ot Mathematics. <Svo. ]/, Jh. 

'I'he Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion for the year 1815; 
containing answers, to the last year’s tjuestions. 12mo. 2s. Gd- 

A Treatise on Mechanics, intended as an Introduction to the Study 
©f Natural Philosophy. By the Rev. 13. Bridge, B.l). F.R.S. Svo. 
i/. Is. 

Tables of Cube Measure^ By T. 1). \V. Dcain. j2mo. 3s. Cd. 
bound. 

AIINLRAIOG'^. 

Minci jlngical Nomenclature, alphabetically ananged with Synop¬ 
tic T<d)hs of llie ( himiual Analyses of Minerals. By Thomas Al¬ 
lan, eni Svo. I2u. 

An Attempt to estibllsh a pure Scientific System of Mineralogy; 
b) 1. lacob lier/dius, Ai J>. l.K.S. Translated fiom the Swedish 
onguial, by John Black, 

\ A I IMS \\ IIISIOJI 

ObscrvxitioiiS on some iiiUiesTmg Phenomena in Animal Physiolo¬ 
gy, exhibited by seveial species of Planaria, ilJustiated by eoloured 
figures of living Animals. By Tohn (rr.diam Dalyell, esq, Svo. 

I Os. f)d. 

A General Description of .‘^hell'^, arranged according to the Lin- 
naan S}sicm. By \Vilham Wood, l.H.IS. and L S. S>.c. No. A II 

hAs. 

An Introduction to logy, illustrative of the general Structure 
oi ilie Euth ; comprising the Llenaents of the Science, and an Out¬ 
line of the Geology and Miniral Geography of England. By Ro¬ 
bert Bakewcil, With several cnlourecl Plates and Illustrations^ a 
new edition, enlarged. 8vo. IGs. 

The Naturalist and Travellers Pocket Guide* By Geo. (Graves, 

\ I aS. Author of Bi itish Ornithology. With eoloured Plates, bvo. 
lOs, fid. 

NO\ Lf '* A\D ItOiMANC LS. 

Guy Alanricriiig, or the Vstiologer. By the Author of ‘ Waver- 
!ev ' J vol. 12nio. 1/. Is. 

DibCiphne ; by the Author of " Self-Control. ’ 3 \o]. post 8\u. 

1/ ts. 

ReiOTd> c.t a Noble Pamily ; by Jane Ilavvc}, Author of ^ Ale- 
inoirs of an Author, «\c. See. 1 \ol. 18s. 

TalA r<#i C’oitagtrs, ncconiniodatcd to the present Conditioner 
the ludi Pcasauti}. B> Maiy Lcadbctter and Eh/. Shackleton. 
PJlUO. 

Kosainia, or n lather's Labour Lost. By La litia Matilda Haw¬ 
kins. 5 \c)l. Svo. 1/ 7s. 

T!u Magic of Wealth. By 1, S. Surr, Author ol the * Winter in 
houdou, ’ &c\ 3 vol. I8s. 

The Guerilla Chief. By Emma Parker. 3 vol. 12mo. 1/. (s. 
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Hawtholn Cottage, a Tale. By .1 Joiies^ *6^^ 

Modoi^n'Timjs, or the we Live^rip; a 
Eliz Hclmt', J5 vol. IGs. GtJ. 

The SpanisJi Campaign, or the Jew. 

The Sjxoh and the Gacl> or the Northerti Metr(TpoK$t;t^iVo1»' 

Anna, or Edinburgh. By Mrs. Roche. 2 voi. i0». 

Chn&tabelle, tiie Maid of Rouen. ByMrsHanway. d'VOj.iS^O* 
i/. 4s. ^ 

The Fu^Miive, or Family Incidents By t)ie Author of * Friya^e 
History of the Court of England,’ &c. SvoL l2mo. 13^' Gd, 

The Batiielor b doiirj al, inscribed (without permission) to the 
Oirk of Km'l.iud. Edited by Mitis Byron, iivol. lOs. 6d. 

•Serrrt Av'engers, or the Rock of Glotzdcm. By Anne of Swansea, 

‘J* v"ol. 1 /. 

Novid* or the Heir of Montgomery. By Matthew Moral. 3 vol. 
dG-. Cal 

Pui*d. not Matched, or Matiimbny in the Fifteenth Century, 
Mrs Rofs. 't vol. I/. 

A Father as he bhotild be, or Obedience. Bv Mrs Holland. 1 voL 

I i /• lb. 

The Victim of Seduction ; or the ^femoirs of a Man of Fashion; 

I Talc of Mod( ru TuiiC:». By the 1 Ue Miss Chinning. 2 vol. 10s. 

rocii.y. 

The Lmd of the Lslc; : a Poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. Ho. 

2L 2 '... 

Same Woik iidsvo. Second Edition. I Is. 

ITiUio: a Poem. By Ami ('uthbevt Knight. 6s. 

Poons and Songs, chiefly in the vSeottLsU Dialect. By Robert 
r Uihci’nil, foohcjp 8v(). 7b. Gd. 

ike Mod TO Duiiciad; a Satirew With Notes Biographical and 
C'liiKal 7".. 6d. 

The Cloud Mes'-enger of Calida^a, translated by H. H. Wilson, 
Emj. ofCalcitti. 8vo 7s. 

Uer Old; or Erin in theDa}s of Born; a Poem. By John d’Ahoo, 
Esq Bai rister at Law. 4 to. 2/. Jb. 

"fTio 'Priuniph of Innocence : a Poem. 2s. (Jd. 

0\uPs M<*tamorphoses ; translated by T. Oiger, with the J.utiji 
Tc\t printed in form of Notes. Svo. 2Js. 

Laurea Cmona, ora Gaiiand of Bays: a Lyrm Poem, with cx- 
pLmatory Notes, 

Charlemagne, ou PEglEo Delivrec, Pocinc Kpique, cn Vinet-qua- 
tre Chant'. Par Lucien Bomaparte, Memhre dc i'Jubtuat de IVaiKc, 
&c. 2 vol. 4to. 4/. 4s. Royal, 7/. 7s. 

Roderic'k, the last of the Goth> ; a Tragic Poem. By RobeiJ 
Southey^ Esq Poet-Laurcat, 6rc» I to. 2/. 2s. 

The Flow'or of Mye, a Poem, in six Cantos, By Hem*\ Ingram. 

J 0‘>\ Gih 

The Pilgrims of the Sun, a Poem. By Jas. Iloge. Svo, 7'’. lA. 

VOL. XMV. NO, 4S, M lU 
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Familiar Poems, Moral and Religious. By Susannah Wilson, m 
Servant Girl. 18mo. 2s. 

The Lay of the Poor Fiddler, a Parody on the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. By an admirer of Walter Scott. Foolscap. 5s. 

Jephtha, a Poem. By Edw. Smedley, jun. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 

Original Lines and Translations. By the Author of Use ^ Bioscope." 
Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 

Lothaire: a Romance, in Six Cantos, with Notes. By Robt. Gil- 
mour. 5 b. * 

The Cadet) a Poem, in Six Paris; containing Remarks on British 
India. 2 vol. foolscap 8vo. 14s. 

Sir WiUbert de Waverle}'', or the Bridal Eve, a Poem. By Eliza 
S. Francis. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Only Child, in Two Cantos. Ss. 6d. 

A Poem, descriptive of a Cruise in the Channel, with the last 
Voyage of Mungo Park to Africa. 2s. 6d, 

The Life and Lucubrations of Crispinus Scriblcfus. Part L 8vo. 4 s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the probable Effect of a 
great Reduction of Corn Prices by Importation; upon the relative 
Condition of the State and its Creditors; and of Debtors and Cre¬ 
ditors in general. 8vo. 3s. 

Observations on lowering the Rent of Land, and on the Corn Laws. 
By George Booth. 8vo. 7s. 

Letters from Albion to a Friend on the Continent; written in the 
years 1810 to 1819. 2 vol. J2mo. J Is. 

An Expose on the Dissensions of Spanish America; containing 
an Accouni of the Origin and Progress of those fatal Differences, 
&c. iSLc. By William Walton, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

A Letter to Lord Ellenboroogh, by Lord Cochrane. 5s. 

Secret Memoirs of l^apoleon Bonapaite; written by one who ne¬ 
ver quitted him for fifteen years. 2 vol. 12mo. lOs. 6d. 

Reflections on the Financial System of Great Britain, and particu¬ 
larly tlie Sinking Fund ; written in France in the Summer of 1812. 
By Walter Boyd, Esq. 2s. Gd. 

The Objections against the Corn Bill, Refuted. By W. Spence. 
Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Expediency of continuing the Property-Tax 
a certain number of Years. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter in Reply to M. Carnot, by an Englishman. 

The Grounds of an Opinion on the Policy of restricting the Im- 
of Foreign Corn. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent, and the Prin¬ 
ciples by which it is regulated. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus. 8vo. 3s. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations- 
By Adam Smith, LL. D., a New Edition; With Notes, and an addi¬ 
tional Volume, containing Observations on the Subjects treated of in 
dti Text of Dr Smith : Bv David Buchanan, 4 vul. 8vo. 2/, 
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PHILOLOGY. 

A Synopsis of French Grammar^ comprehending the most useful 
and necessary Rules in Chambauds Grammar. By P. F. Merlet. 
12mo. 28. 6d. 

A French Delectus, or Sentences and Passages collected from the 
most esteemed French Authors. By the Rev. Israel Worsley. 12mo. 
48. 

Elements of Hebrew Grammar, in two Parts_Part I. the Doc¬ 

trine of the Vowel Points, and the Rudiments of the Grammar.— 
Part II. the Structure and Idioms of the Language, with an Ap¬ 
pendix, containing the Notation of the Hebrew Words in Roman 
Letters. By J. F, Gyles Esq. A. M. 8vo. 128. 

The French Interpreter, or a Vocabulary of Words and Phrases, 
for the Use of Persons unacquainted with the French Language, in 
a neat pocket volume. By F. W Blagdon esq. 5s. 

French Pronunciation, alphabetically exhibited, with Spelling Vo¬ 
cabularies, and New Fables, French and English. By C. Gross. 2s. 

A Grammar of the English Language: to which is added, an am¬ 
ple Series of Polished Examples of the Structure of Sentences. By 
the Rev. J. Sutcliffe. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Discourses on tlie Evidence of the Jewish and Christian Revela¬ 
tions, vith Notes and Illustrations. By Sir Henry Moncrieff Well- 
wood, Bait. D. I). F. R. S. Edin. 8vo. i23. 

Sermons by William Crawford, D. D. Minister of Straiten. Svo. 
lOs. 6d. board‘5. 

. Sermons, chiefly on Devotional Subjects. By the Rev. Archd. 
Bonar, Minister of Cramond. 8vo. lOs 6d. 

Sermons by the Rev. E. Cooper, Vol. Ilf. 12tno. 5s, 

Discourses on Pn^ctical Subjects. By Job Orton, 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 

A Collection of Scripture Maps; exhibiting the principal places 
mentioned in the Old and New Testament; accurately coloured. 
Svo. } 4«f- 66. or 4to. 18s. 

Flam Discourses, delivered to a Country Congregation. By the 
Rev. Wm. Butcher, M. A. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 

Creed Philosophic, or Immortality of the Soul. By Nathaniel 
Cooke, Esq. 4to. 12s. 

The Doctrines of Devils, illustrated in Epistles from Satan to 
Arian, Socinian, and other Deists. By Robt. Thomson. 5s. 

Short Discourses on tlie Lord's Prayer, chiefly designed for the 
use of country villages. By Isaac Man. 2s. 6d. 

A Brief and Copneettd View of Prophecy, being an Exposition 
of the Second, Seventh, and Eighth Chapters of the Propliecy of 
Daniel; together with the Sixteen^ Chapter of Revelation; to which 
are added, some Observations respecting the Period and Manner of 
the Restoration of the Jews. By Captain Maitland, Royal Artil¬ 
lery. 3s. 6d. 

r Eight Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford. 'By 
Ljward Garrard Marsh, M. A, 8vo. '"s. (id. 
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Chrisrian iMorals, or Practical Precepts and Rules of Duty ; se¬ 
lected from the Epistles of Si Paul, St James, St Peter, and St John. 
8d. ; or 9s. a dozen. 

Scririrms on several Subjects and Occasions. By the late Rev, 
John Hoare, Chancellor and Vicar-General of the Diocese of Limer¬ 
ick, Iieland. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

A Body <S Divinity, wherein the Doctrines of the Christian reli- 
trion are explained and defended, beinp; the substance of several 
f.ectures on the Assenibly^s larger Catechism 13y T. Hidgley, D.D. 
1* vol. 8 VO. S?/. 2s. 

An Inquiry into the Antiquity of the Sahhuh, chiefly with refer¬ 
ence to the Opinion of Dr Paley. By Wm, Cooper, B. D. Is. 6d- 

An Essay on the II ly Eucharist, or a ttdutation of the Hnad- 
leyan Scheme of it. By Henry Card, M, A. 13s. 

A New Edition of Dr Gill’s Body of Doctrinal and Practical Di¬ 
vinity. 4to, \L 15^. 

A Summary of the History of the Englisli Church, and of the 
Sects uhich have departed from its Communion; with Answers to 
each Dissenting Body, relative to its Pretended grounds of Sepai - 
ation. By Johnson Grant, M, A. 2 voj. 8vo. [4s. 

Devotional I'^xerclses and Prayers, for the piivate use of Reflecting 
and Sincere Christians ; from tlie (ierman of ilie Rev. G. S. Zoli 
kofter. By the Rev. William Fecke. 8vo. 12s, 

A Sermon, never preached, but respectfully addressed to both 
Houses of Parliament. 8vo. 2s. 

The Wanderings of the Human Intellect, or a Dictionary of ali 
Religions into which the World is divided. By the Jlev. .John Bell. 
10-\ fid. 

Sermons by the Rev. J. Venn, M. A. Rector of C’lapham. 2 vol 
8vo. 1 L 1 s. 

Female Scripture Cjiaractcrs, exemplifying Female Virtues. By 
Mrs King. 12mo, 8s. ^ 

AirESESlN ANASTAXir : or a New Way of deciding Old Con¬ 
troversies. By Basanibtes. Third edition, enlarged. 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons by Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. Dean of Rocking. 
2 vol. 8vo, 18s. 

TOPOGRAPin. 

Historical, Topographical, and Descriptive Account of the Weald 
of Kent. By T. W. Dearn. 8vo. J5s. 

A Picturesque Delineation of ihe most Beautiful Scenery on tlie 
Banks of the Thames, from its Source to its Confluence with the Sea , 
froij^)iiginal Drawings made by Owen, Clennell, and others, No. 2. 
if.VK Proofs \L 10s. 

if^tatibllcal Account, or P.irochial Survey of Iteland, drawn np 
from the Communications of the Clergy. By Wm, Shaw Mason, 
ICsq. M. It, L A. lieinemhrancer and KecfiVer of First-lVuits, and 
Secretary to the Board of Public Records, bvo. VcJ. I. 1/. 10s. 

A Topographical Account of Bawtry and Thome (Yorkshire), 
with llie villages adjacent. By W, Peck. 4to. If 
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Roberts’s Cambrian Antiquities, coloured plate?. 8vo. IBs. 

^he History and Antiquities of the Catliedral Churches of Great 
Britain. Vol. I. containing Canterbury, Chichester, Lincoln, Oxfordi 
Peterborough, and Winchester Cathedrals; with complete Lists of 
the Bishops and Deans; illustrated by sixty-four highly finished En¬ 
gravings, lepiesenting the most interesting monuments, exterior and 
interior views, ground plans, drc.; executed by James Storer. 8vc. 
8/. 3s.—super-royal hL —1-to. India paper proofs, 8/. Vlh. 

The Border Antiquities.of England and Scotland; Comprising 
-Specimens of Architecture and Sculpture, and other Vestiges of 
former Ages, accompanied by Descriptions ; together with Illustra¬ 
tions of Remarkable Incidents in Border Histoiy and Tradition# 
By Walter Scott, Esq in Imperial 4to and Medium 4'to., eleven 
parts ; containing (JS plates. Medium 4tQ. 5/. 15s. 6‘d.; Imperial 4to. 
87. 16s. 

VO V AGES AXn TRAVEEi. 

Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, during the 
Years IH10 and 1811. By a French Traveller, with Remarks on 
the Country, its Ait^, Literature, and Politics, and on the Manners 
and Customs cf its Inhabitants; with numerous Engravings. ‘J vol- 
Svo. ^2L 2s. 

The Narrative of Capt. Dennis Henchy O’Brien, U. N.; containing 
an Accoiiiit of his Shipwreck, Capnvity, and Escape from France, 
after undergoing a series of sufTeiings, which lasted for nearly live 
years. 7 s. 

Alpine Sketches, comprised in a short Tour through Parts of 
Holland, Flander*:, France, Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany, dur¬ 
ing tlie Summer of 1814. By a Member of the University of Ox¬ 
ford. 8vo. 9*:. 

Narrative of a forced Journey through Spain and France, a$ a 
Prisoner of War, in the Years of 1810 to 1814. By Major-General 
Lord Blarney. 2voK8vo. 1^. 6s. 

Travels in South Africa, on Account of the Missionary Society. 
By the Rev. J. Campbell, with plates. 8vo. 

Notes on a Journey through France,*in July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember, 1814. By Morris Biibeck. Bvo. 4s. 

A Tour through some Parts of FVance, Switzerland, Savoy, Ger¬ 
many, and Belgium, during the Summer and Autumn of I8H. 
By the Honourable Richard Boyle Bernard, M. P. 8vo. 9s. 

A Vovage to (’adiz and Gibraltar, up the Mediterranean to Maltn 
and Sicily* in 18J0 and 1811, including a descriptive Tour of Sicily^ 
and the Lipari Islands, and an Excursion in Portugal. By Lieu¬ 
tenant-General G. Cockburn. with 30 Plates and coloured Maps. 
2 vol. 8vc. Sf. 2s. 
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jlfkiCA, Journal of Mr Park’s mission to the interior of, 4-71 • 
AgriculiurCy history of, during the feudal system, 74—causes of the 
change in the practice of English agriculture in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, ib.—remarks on its low state in Scotland about the end of 
the seventeenth century, 76—beneficial effects of the introduction 
of turnips and clover in rendering inferior soils productive, 83— 
little efficacy derived from potatoes in the improvement of agri¬ 
culture, 85—remarks on the discovery and produce of the pota- 
toe oat, ib.—alternation of white and green crops, 87—application 
of lime to the purposes of husbandry, 88—management of live¬ 
stock in Scotland, ib—Small’s improved mode of the Scotch 
plough, 90—superior economy'of employing horses in ploughs in 
place of oxen, 92—powerful effect of the tlirashing mill in dimi¬ 
nishing the charges of husbandry, and augmenting the maiket- 
able produce of land, 93-—observation on the proper size of farms, 
97—on leases, 100. 

AgncuUure of iicotland^ observations on the, by Sir ,Tohn Sinclair, 
72. (See Siytchiir,) 

America^ researches concerning the institutions and monuments of 
the ancient inhabitants of, 133. (See 
America^ right and practice of impressment, as concerning Great 
Britain, &c. 243—the war entered into by both parties with re¬ 
luctance a probable ground for its speedy termination, ib.—par¬ 
tiality of the government of America towards France, 244—their 
conduct when Biitain rescinded the Orders in Council, ib.—a 
certain degree of animosity created between America and Britain, 
by the emancipation of the former, ib.—while it left behind it in 
America a feeling of gratitude towards France, 245—constitution 
of Ameiica purely democratical, 216—-remarks on the evils aris¬ 
ing from this form of government, ib.—observations on the Milan 
and Berlin decrees with respect to America, 247—on our Orders in 
Council, 248—impressment of Ameiican seamen, ib.—our expec^ 
tations on the success of the war with America disappointed, 249 
—proposal made to the American government for peace, 250— 
remarks on the continuation of the var with America, ^252—cha¬ 
racter of the American natign, 254—population, ih.—their means 
of defence, and war resources, 255—probable result of the con¬ 
test, ib.—observations on the present slate tf Eurijpe, 259—gene¬ 
ral dissuasive arguments against prosecuting the war with Ame¬ 
rica, 260—remarks on the agriculture of, 498. 
indts^ petrified sea-fehollh found in the summits of the, 155. 

Anstt'r Fair^ a poem, by W. Tennant, 174. 

Jlhttllon^ M. remarks on the conduct of the Spanish government 
with regard to, 535, 
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Antelope^ description of the, found on the banks of the Missouri, 422. 

Arbldij^ Madame de, the Wanderer, or Fomale Difficulties, a novei 
by, 320—general remarks on novel writing, ib —remarks on the 
history of Don Quixote, 322—on Gil Bias, 325—on the charac¬ 
ter of Fielding, Smollet, Sterne and Richardson, as novel writers, 
326—on the character of Mrs Raddiffc and Mrs Inchhald, 335-7- 
of Miss Edgeworth, 836—of Miss Barney’s novels, 337—of Ma¬ 
dame d’ Arblay, 338. 

Arbau^axv, factory established b 5 ^the United States on that river, 437- 

Ass of Apuleius, story of the, 50. 

J3ears, white and brown, description of, found on the banks of the 
Missouri river, 422. 

JJfr/cbeck, Moses, Notes on a Journey through France by, 505. 

JUrairij Sir E. Home’s observations on the functions of the, 430— 
instances in which particular portions of that organ Jiave been 
found wanting or destroyed, 441—ca&>C6 where the destiuctifm or 
deficiency seems to have extended to the whole organ, ib.—in- 
stances where the whole brain has been destroyed without loss of 
sensibility, 446—cases in which the brain has been removed in 
quadrup^s. &c, without the loss of sensibility in any of‘ iheir or¬ 
gans, 450—no part of the brain seem to be concerned in the ope¬ 
rations which give rise to sensation, 450. 

William Thomas, F. R. S. d'C. additional observations by. m 
tlie effects of magnesia in preventing an increased formation of u- 
ric acid, &c. 369—cases described, wherein arc shown the 
beneficial effects of magnesia as a cure for gravelish complaints, 
370—of muriatic acid in calculous complaints, 371—of ciinc and 
carbonic acids, 372—opinions of medical men on the ]>ropertIe5 
and harmlcR«?ne'«s of magnesia, 372—constant use of soda water 
supposed in many cases to have done harm, 371*. 

/^retvster, Dr, extracts from his observations on a particular kuid of 
micrometer, 35. 

lioj/d, Hugh Stuart, his select passages of the writings of St Chry¬ 
sostom, St Gregory Nay.ianzen, and St Basil, 58—remarks oii 
the merits of the Fathers, 58—character of St Justin the Mar¬ 
tyr, 60—the chief advantage to be derived by the perusal of the 
Fathers, is the light they thiow upon the rites and tenets of the 
Pagans, 66—remarks on Mr Boyd’s translations, 68—extracts, 
69—observations on his style and manner of writing, 72. 

Buonaparte^ Labaume’s history of the Campaign in Russia by, 374- 

Buonaparie^ Napoleon, his arrival in Paris, 505 —ambitious projects 
harboured by him soon after his arrival in the Island of Elba, 
511—his landing at Cannes, 513—remarks on the Government 
of France refusing payment of his stipulated pen!»ion, .^14—causes 
which produced his restoration, 518- 

Cawhden^ Eail, letter from Mr Park to, dated Sansanding 17th 
Nov. 1805, 480. 

Canada^ Tartarian inscription found in the Savannahs of, in 1746* 
146—Gray’s letters written from, in the years 1806; 1 07 and 
J808; gl3. 
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CavTict^s^ M. IMrtroiial, 182—Iiis cliaiacter, 181?—pioceedings of 
1)10 French Government upon the publication ol his memoriaU 
1S7—n'liiarks on the merits of liis pamphlet, 189—extracts, 190,, 
191—M, Carnot’s remarks on the accession of Lewis XVIII, to 
the throne rf Fiance, 193—remarks on ih^ opinions of M. Car¬ 
not, 200—his birth and education, 201—his character as a sol¬ 
dier, 202—as a statesman, 204—his literary character, 206. 

< Jtimhorazo^ description of the mountain of, 143. 

Cohmbia^ river, singular instance of the trunks of pine trees being 
found btanding erect in the bed of the, 437* 

Vouf^tanty Berjanu'n dc, tracts on the spirit of conquest, liberty of 
the press, &c. by, 606. 

Com Laxvs^ observations on the effects of the, 491. (See Malthm.) 
i'dapn:}, de^criplirn if the volcano of, by Humboldt, 142. 
iV/ewv, IVI., observations by, on the agriculture of France, 519. 
1)i(k,soy7^ Mr Park’b letter to, 478. 

Dmifop, J )hn, his history of fiction, being a critical account of the 
nil'tot celebrated prose works of fiction, from the earliest (ji*cek 
romances to the novels (f the present age, 38—tales, entirely and 
professedly fictitious, appear exclusively the production of a civi- 
}r/cd age, 38—fiction in ruder times consisted not so much in the 
iTOublesonte ia‘'k of invontirg incidents as in exaggeration, — 
view of the character of Arabian and Gothic fiction, 42—com¬ 
pared with the fables and superstitions of the Northern Bards, 13 
—earliest fictions obviously entitled to the greatest attention, on 
account rf the information which may be extracted from them 
witli regard to the history, manners and opinions, rf the nation 
and age to vhich tliry belong, 46—two material defects in the 
plan of the author’s woiks, his omission of the origin of fictitious 
narrative, and tJ»e limitation of his plan to prose fiction, 46—the 
reason alleged for this exclusion unsatisfactory, 47—character of 
tlie vji ik, 18—len arks on the proper merit of a romance, 49— 
story of tlie ass of Apuleim?, 50—histojyof the fictions of chi¬ 
valry. 52—histfiry of Merlin the enchanter, 54—general remarks 
on the work. 57. 

2’.7b(7, island of, remarks on the impolicy of ceding it to Buonaparte, 
508. 

/'jrm\sio?7, the, a poem by ^Yi^liam Wordsworth, 1 —character of 
the work, (‘onip«m'ed with his former jiublications, ib.—the dis¬ 
proportion bet\i een the author’s taste and his genius accounted 
•/‘or, 3—moral and religious cnthusiabni, dangerous inspirers of 
poetry, 4—exanqrics of inldlectual dignity and tenderness, taken 
iVoni tlie iow(‘st ranks of society, absurd, 5—remarks on the doc¬ 
trine which the work is intended to enforce, ib,—extracts, 6, 7, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23,24^ 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 

/biye/Ze, jM. lie la, character of, 529. 

ffcirrnu the history of, John Dunlop, 38. (See ) 

fraver, tracts on the spin't of cnn<iuest, &c. by Constant, 505—ri- 
Pari^, by Scott, ib.—Biikbcck’b Notes cf a Journey through 
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Franco, ib.—Napoleon Buonaparte in Pari^, ib.—romarlv'? on the 
treaty of Paris, 50^—on the Congress at Vienna, ib,—on the Im¬ 
politic nioa«iire of giving the Island of Elba to Buonaparte, 503— 
ambitious projects harboured by him soon after his ai'rivul there, 
511—^Ijis landing at Cannes, .513—remarks on the Convention of 
Fountainebleau, ib.— on the Government of France refusing pay¬ 
ment of the stipulated pension to Buonaparte, 514*—extract of a 
letter from Sir Niel Campbell, 51f>-^causcs whiuh produced the 
restoration of Buonaparte, ,518—M. Cuvier, remarks on the nou¬ 
rishing state of agriculture in France since the Revolution. 519— 
Mr Birkbeck’s remarks on the same suhjt'ct, ib —Mr Scott’s ob¬ 
servations on the people of France, 525—eff' Cts of the French 
confiscation on the temper of the peasantry, 522—character of M. 
de la Fayette, 529—of IVT. Constant, 5JO — numerous classes in 
France bound by strong ties of interest and pride to a revolution¬ 
ary government, 531—remarks on the conscription, and prodigi¬ 
ous expenditure of hum.'in life in the campaigns of Spain, ib—un¬ 
happy efFcicts of the revolution to be con^'iderod as the results of 
general causes, rather than vicCvS peculiar to the French nation, 
533—frei]uent changes of government fSromotc a dispo-^ition to ac¬ 
quiesce in change, ib.—difficult to d.'tcnnine vvhotlier any pru¬ 
dence could have averted the present catabtroplie, 533—the at¬ 
tack made by the ministers of Louis XV III. upon the press, ren¬ 
dered his government odious, 534—policy of some of the restored 
governments m liiurope extremely injuriouh to the Bourbon admi¬ 
nistration, ib.—observations on the government of Spain, ib.—case 
of M. Anrtillon, 535—remarks on the French army, 536—a cru¬ 
sade in behalf of the Bourbons, hopeless, 537—tloit course of po¬ 
licy that tends most to reclaim the population of France from Us 
military habits, recommended, ib. 

Grnu. Hugh, letters written from Canada Bay, in the years 1806, 
1807, and 1808, 24*3. 

Hamilton^ Robert, LL. D. &c., his inquiry concerning the rise and 
progrc'^s, the redemption and present state, and the management 
of the National Debt of Great Britain, 294—extracts from Dr 
Price’s calculations, 2^i5—remarks on the benefit of comj)ound in¬ 
terest, which accrue to a nation in its transactions with the pub¬ 
lic creditor, 296—observations on the supposed utility of Govern¬ 
ment loans, 298—on the sinking fund, 303—extracts, 307, 308, 
S16—average value of di%rent stocks in time of peace, 312— 
observations on Mr Van^ittart’s plan of finance, 314—general re¬ 
marks on the funding system, 319- 

//ogg, James, the (Queen’s VVake, a Legendary Poem, by, 157—the 
great end of criticism is public example and information, ib.— 
character of the work, 158—History of the Author, 159—Mr 
Hogg^s qualifications as a Poet, 361—extracts from his Winter 
Mommg Piece, 162—from the Story of Kiimcny, 161*—from the 
Story of the Abbot of MacKinnon, 165-—from the Witch of Fife, 
172. 

HomCf Sir Everard^ lii« Observations on the Punctioxis of the Brain, 
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430—‘5>pc(’ulations respectinf^ the Nature of Mind universally 
abandonetl, 4 iO—corf)orcal Phenomena with which the operations 
of mind are connected, seem not td have been studied of late years 
with lieserving attention, ib—certain changes in the bodily or¬ 
gans necessary to the production of those states of mind which 
constitute sensation, thought, and volition, ib.—their seat in the 
nervous system, ib.—nothing known respecting their nature, ib.— 
intention of tlie editor’s remarks on the phenomena of the nervous 
system, solely to ])romote investigation, 440—diis observations con- 
hned to sensation, ib.— the precise parts of the nervous system 
attected, previous to sensation, not to be ascertained by direct ob¬ 
servation, 440—different method of investigation proposed, ib.— 
two classes of cases relative to the brain examined, 441—l^f, In¬ 
stances in which particular portions only of this organ have been 
found wanting or destroyed, ib—2flf, Cases, where the destruction 
or deficiency seems to have extendfd to the whole organ, ib — 
obvious eouclusions deduced, 1.^^, That the whole of the braiu is 
not necessary to the clianges preceding sensation, 415— 2dy That 
none of the ])arts of this organ, wlncli, in the cases referred to, 
are particularly specifieiPto have been destroyed, are essential to 
the^e changes, ib.—instances in v^hich the whole brain has been 
destroyed, without loss of sensibility, 41*6—character of the w^ork, 
448—i*xtracts, 44-9—cases in wdiich the brain has been removed 
in various quadrupeds, (&rc. without llie loss of sensibility in any 
of their organs, 450—no part of the lirain concerned in t!»e oper¬ 
ations which give rise to scn5»ation, ib.—opinions advanced to the 
contrary, examined, ib. — precise parts of the nervous s^’^stem, 
which are roncerntd in the changes preceding sensation, seem to 
.be confined entirely to the nerves, 452. 

Humboldt^ Akxaiuler de, his researches concerning the institutions 
and monuments of the ancient inhabitants of America, &c. —■ 

general rt in irks < n hooks of travels, ib.—character of M. do 
Humboldt as a traveller, 131 —desiTiption of two natural biidges 
found in tJic valley of Icononzo, 135 — of the valley of Ordossa, 
ib.—of thj w^atcrfall of Tequendama, 137— of M. Humboldt's 
passage over the mountains of Quindiu, 139 — of the volcano of 
ilotopaxi, 1 i-2—of the mountain of Chiinboraato, 143— cf the vol¬ 
cano of .lorulla, HI*—curious mode of conveying intelligence be¬ 
tween the coasts ol the Pacific Ocean, and the provinces situated 
on the east of the \ndes, 1 1*3—observations on the hieioglyphical 
writing uf tho Mexicans, ib.—Tartarian inscription found in the 
Savannahs of t.’anad.i in 1746, 146—inscription, supposed to be 
Phenician, found engraved on the rocks near the banks of th« 
Taunton luver, in New England, ib.—M. Humboldt’s remarks on 
the hieUKb phical writing of tlic American nations, 147— of Mexi¬ 
can pamiings, 148 —hi&tory of the Toltecks, 149 — of Mexican 
manuscripts and traditions, 1 '- 0 — their mode of computing time, 
151 —general eonclusiono by M. Humboldt, from his survey of the 
New World, 15t —an attentive examination of the geological con¬ 
stitution uf America;, gives no countenance to the opinion'that the 
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New Contment emerged from the ocean at a later period than the 
Old, —petri6ed sea shells found on the summit of the Andes, 
ib.—there is no proof that the'existence of man is much more re¬ 
cent in America than in the other Continent, ib.—characteristic 
form and appearance of the American race, ib*—remarks on tlie 
beginning of civilization on the New Continent, 

IcononzOf in South America, description of two natural bridges foUnd 
in the valley of, 135. 

JoruUa^ description of the volcano of, 144. 

Irvine^ Dr, his view oi the distribution of heat in different forms of 
the same body, 239. 

Kater on the light of telescopes, 31—a new field of inquiry opened, 
ib—his experiments on the Gregt^rian and Cassagrainian tele¬ 
scopes, 33—remarks upon the relative value of the conclusions 
deduced from the author's experiiii''nt«, 35—extinct from Dr 
Brewster’s observations on a paiticuiar kind of micrometer, ib.— 
the photometer of Mr Leslie, ii mrasurin^» the quantity of light, 
recommended, 36—hints and quciiea by the editor for the pur¬ 
pose of promoting farther inquiry on this subject, 37. 

Kilmeny^ story of, by Hogg, 164. 

Koo^kooifke^^ River, description of the, 435. 

Lahatime^ Eugene, liL narrative of the campaign in l?uo«.ia, S74— 
war, though the greatest curse anil repnmeh of hnnnnity, is ne¬ 
vertheless the most popular and interesting of all themes, ib — 
Claims which the expedition of Bonaparte to Russia possess, not 
only in itself, but in the results which followed, 375—the army 
desiined for the subversion of the Russian empire, one of the 
grandest displays of human power ever witne.<!sed by the world, 
lb.—reflections suggested by its sudden destruction, ib.—the au¬ 
thor's difficulties m the prosecution of this work, 376—character 
of the work, 377—abstract of the narrative, ib.— description of 
the scene presented after the storming of Smolensko, 378—of tlie 
battle of the Moskwa, 380—advice to politicians on the cruelty 
of war, .383—description of Moscow, 384—its conflagration^ ib.— 
retreat of the French army, ,388—description of the complicated 
sufferings endured on its retreat, 389—remarks on the existence 
of great armies, 394—to maintain a large class of men with suc h 
habits unsafe and inexpedient, 394—if war is again to commence, 
it is to the unhappy diffusion and prevalence of the military cha¬ 
racter in France that we shall be indebted for this drea?Jul cata¬ 
strophe, 395—llie probable share which Britain is likely to take 
in the content, 395—and consequent results likely to follow, 396. 

Leake, William Martin, researches in Greece by, 353—obseivations 
on the plan and outlines of the woik, 357—style and manner of 
writing, 3.58—his phdological qualifications, 360—extracts, 367- 

Leslie^ John, F. R. S. E. a short account of experimenTs and instru¬ 
ments depending on the relations f f air to heat and rxti isturc, by, 

239—analysis of the w^ork, ib_Di Irvine’s view of the disliibu- 

tion of heat in diffeient forms of th^ bedv, ad'^pted bv hir 

Leslie, ib.—-this theory not g'riier.'ilij jn Iciitood on the Conn- 
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nent, 340—wo modes in which heat Is dl^icharged from bodies, 
explained, ib*—cxtractfrom bis experiments on the different quan¬ 
tities of heat discharged by radiation, ib.—remarks on Mr Leslie’s 
opinion as to the transmission of heat by pulsation, 341—striking 
illustratinns of the comparative effects of different surfaces in dis¬ 
charging and absorbing beat, 342—description of the differential 
thermometer, 341—his inventions for discovering the relations of 
air to moistuic, 343—of his atmometer for discovering the quan¬ 
tity of evaporation frem a humid surface in a given time, 348— 
remarks on his theory of min, 349—his experiment of causing 
water to freeze by the cold produced by its own evaporation, 351 
—character of the woik, 353. 

Lexv^s and Cfarkc, (’aptains, their travels to the source of the Mis* 
souri river, and across the American Continent to the Pacific O- 
cean, in the years 1804, 1805, iSOd, 412 — general notion of the 
portion of tire Amcriem Continent iraveised on this expedition, 
ib.—number oi persons employed in the expedition^ 413—charac¬ 
ter of the narrative, ib.— description of the Missouri river, ib.w 
ol the Platte river, ib—‘of the Sioux Indians, 416—their popula¬ 
tion on the decline, ib.—supposed from the ravages of the small- 
pr>x, ib.—cpnfeieiice held'with their tribe and Captains Lewis and 
Clarke, 417 —their extreme poverty, ib.—description of the Ri- 
caras, an Indian nation, 418—of ihb Mandans, 419—their reli* 
gion, ib—tradition of their origin, ib.—festivities, 420—their won¬ 
derful power in enduring cold, ib.—dc'^cription of the antelope, 
422—of wliite and brown hears, ib,— ol the falls of the Missouri, 
425^—of an eagle’s nest found on an island in the Missouri, rb. 
—of the 8hoshonees, an Indian tribe, 428—their population and 
manner of snbsibience, 132—dress, 433 —and domestic economy, 
lb.—description of the Kooskooskec river, 4^35—singular instance 
of the trunks of pine trees being found standing erect in rlie bed of 
the Columbia river, 437—intention of the United States in plac¬ 
ing a colony at the month of the Columbia, ib.—factory establish¬ 
ed near the Arkausaw river, ib.—remarks on the able manner in 
which the expedition to the souicee of the Missouri was planned 
and conducted, 438. 

Lord of the a Poem, by W. Scott, Esq. 273. (See Scott-) 

Megneshy lirande’s observations on the < fleets of, in preventing au 
increasF^ frrmalion of uric acid, &c. lXi9. 

Rev. T. R. his observations on the effects of the corn la^vs, 
&c. 491—Primary importance of agriculture, ib.—Agricultural 
and conjiTtercial classes, decidedly at variance respeclinp the cofjk 
law^s, ib.— opinions of speculative men divided on the question,, 
ib —Mr Malthus’s opinion, in favour of a system of resttictiolis 
in the importation of corn, ib.—the Editor's remarks, on thejro* 
licy of any measure inconsistent with the freedom of trade, ib.— 
Abstract of the arguments of Mr Mai thus on the subject, 490^ 
insuffi^clcnt to prove the necessity of such restrictions, 496-*^to pass 
a law fot the purpose of raising the price of bread, is in effect to 
, ux the ccznmcrcml and manufaciuiing clashes for the benefit of. 
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the landed proprietor, 497 —Mr Malthiis’s chief reasons drawn 
from the peculiar circumstances of this country in conclusi mi, 497 
-^remarks on the agriculture of France, ib.—of Poland, 498-- of 
America, ib,—^the notion of our being dependent upon France for 

a supply of subsistence chimerical, ib_an interference with the 

tegulations of markets, dangerous, 499—quantity of grain im- 

. ported into Great Britain in 1810, 1811, and 1812, 500—effects 
of a low price of corn on the wages of labour, 501—connexion 
supposed to subsist between the money price of corn and the wages 
of labour, 503. 

Mandarfs, the, an Indian nation, 419—description of their religion, 
ib.—tradition of their origin, ib.—festivities, 120—their wondei- 
ful power in enduring of cold, ib. 

McKinnon, Abbot of, the story of the, by Hogg, 1G8. 

Mrrlm^ the enchanter, histoiy of, 54. 

Mexicans, observations on the Jiicroglyphical writings of the, 143— 
their paintings, 118—manuscripts and traditions, 150—their mode 
of computing time, 151. 

^lissouri. River, Captains Lewis and Clarke’s travels to discover the 
source of, 412. 

Moscotv, description of, 384—Burning of, ib. 

Mosk'wa, description of the battle of the, 380. 

National Debt, Hamilton’s inquiry conccining the rise and progress 
of, 294. (See Hamilton). 

Niger, opinions as to tlie true termination of the, 487- 

Ordessn, description of the victory of, 1 35. 

Paradise of Coquettes, a poem, 397—character of the work, 397 — 
remarks on the author’s contrast of English poetry and maniiers, 
ib—powerful emotion the predominant characteristic of the popular 
poetry of the present day, 398—society at present distinguished, 
more by a sober, level and equable tone, than by extiaorilinary 
gaiety, ib.—the author’s ideas of modern poetry incorrect, proved 
by his own composition, 400—his remarks on the ballad style of 
writing, ibf—outline ol the poem, 401—extracts, 403, 406, 409 
—the author’s character as a poet, 411. 

Parki MungOi the journal of a mission to the interior of Africa, in 
the year 1805, by, 471—his first journey performed under the di¬ 
rection and patronage of the African Association, 471—first ac¬ 
counts of his death, 472—publication of his papers for behoi f of 
his faintly, undertaken by the African Institution, ib.—character 
of the work, ib.—abstiact of the litter pait of Paik’s first juur- 
ney, and his return home, 473—interesting acc unt of the man¬ 
ner in which Park’s mind was made up to unuertake his st cOiid 
journey, 474—extracts from letters to Mrs Park and Mr Dickson, 
478—death of Mr Anderson. 479—letter to Earl Cambden, dated 
Sansanding, 17. Nov. 1805, 480—to Mrs Park, 481— n the 
ambiguity of Isaaco’s journal, 48 * 21 —his account of Mi Park’s 
death, 484—narrative of the route pursued by Mr Paik, compar¬ 
ed with the track of his former journey, 485—information respect* 
»ng Sansanding, 486—practicability of conducting a caravan of 
VOI-. XXIV. NO. 48. N n 
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Europeans across tliat country, which lies between tlie Gambia 
and tlie Niger, proved, 48(5—remarks on the proper season for 
conducting sucli an undertaking, ib—two striking examples of the 
admirable effects of the S 3 fstem of universal education in Scotland, 
487,—project for reaching Tombuctoo formed, and partly execut¬ 
ed, by tw o Englishmen, ib.—opinions as to the true termination of 
the Niger, ib.—summary account of tlie great increase of trade 
which ha*, taken place with the Afiican nations since the ab«»lition 
of the slave trade, 489—character of Mr Park, J90. 

Platta, River, Captain Lewis and ClarkeN desciiption of, 419. 

Poland, remarks on the agriculture of, 49 H, 

price. Dr, remarks on his calculations of compound interest, 29.5. 

Quccne*ij Wake, a legendary poem, by James Hogg, \31. (Sec Hogg.') 

Quindiifj M. Humboldt’s passage over the mountain of, 1:39. 

Reeie, Dr llichard, wonderful instance of credulity in his belief ot 
.Ioanna Soutlicott’s pregnancy, U> 1 —extracts fi\m liL opinions in 
this case, ib. 

Ricaras, an Indian tiibe, description of, US. 

Ron/ilL/, Sir Samuel, rmnarks on hib speccli respecting the revival 
ol* the slave trade, 117. 

Suusandfjio, information respecting the town of, 48f>. 

S(nff, John, a vii.it to Pari., by, 5().5—his observations on the people 
oi France, 52.5. 

Scoff. Walter Esq the T.ord of the Isles, a poem by, 279—charac¬ 
ter of the work, ib.—romniks on 3ir v^'cott 's character as a poet, 
27 l — -g( Of lal outline oi the story, 27t>—extracts, 281 to 29:3- 

Sharp, William, his discovery of the delay oc \isioned in the appoint¬ 
ment of Joanna bouthcott to IiiCT di\ine commisMon, 1.^7- 

Shoihoicis. an Indian tribe, description of the, 4JS—their popula¬ 
tion and manner ol subsistence, —dress, and domestic eco- 

110103 ^, 499. 

Sinclair, ,Sir .John, liis Observations on the S 3 stem of Husbandry 
adojited in the more improved districts of Scotlmd, with the iui- 
proveraents of which the 3 are further susceptible, 72 . 

Sineluir, Sir John, his General Report of ilic Agricultural State and 
Political Circumstances of Scotland, drawn up for the consideration 
of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement, under his 
directions, 72—histor}" of agriculture during the feudal system, 
74—causes of the change in the practice of agriculture in Eng¬ 
land ill the fifteenth century, ib.—remarks on the low state of a- 
gnculture iu Scotland about the end of the seienteenth contur}^, 
76—character of the work, 81—beneficial effects of the introduc¬ 
tion of turnips and clover in rendering inferior soils productive, 
89—little efficacy derived from potatoes in the improvement of a- 
griculturc, 85—remarks on the discovery and produce of the po¬ 
tato-oat, ib.—alternation of white and green crops peculiarly dis¬ 
tinguish the improved husbandry of Scotland, 87—remarks on 
the application of lime to the purposes of husbandry, 88 —ma¬ 
nagement of live-stock in Scotland, ib.—observations on the im¬ 
provement made on the Scotch plough by James Small, 9Q^ 
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'Superior economy of employing horses in ploughs in place of oxen^ 
92^powerful effect of the thrashing^mill, iu diminishing the char<* 
ges of husbandry, and augmenting the marketable produce of land, 
93—^remarks on the proper size of farms, 97—rn leases, 100. 

Sioux Indians, description of the, 410—tbtir population on the de¬ 
cline, ib.—supfKised from the ravripos of the small'pox, ib.—con¬ 
ference held with their tribe by Captain^ Lewis and Clarke, 417 
—their extreme jioverty, ib. 

Shnr Tradr, revival of the, 107—ennduv* of the liourbnns respect¬ 
ing die slave trafiic, ib.—of the British Minisiry, —views of 
the French people in carrying on the si ive trade, 109—remarks 
on Mr Wilberfo’^ce’s letter to Talleyrand, 110—p\*ricts, 114— 
Sir Samuel Itomilly^s speech, 117—extracts, 117, 118, 119—ob- 
nervations on the views of die government and people of France, 
in attempting to reconquer the Island of St Domingo, 124«—zeal 
and ability displayed by the Duke of AVellington, in obtaining 
from the French (Government an additional edict, fiillilling the 
.stipulation of I^ord Castlereagh, respecting the boundary of the 
slave trade on llm African coast, l‘2j—population of St Domin¬ 
go, 127—state of C’hristophe^s government and court, 128—let¬ 
ter from .an English niercliant, residing at St Domingo, on the 
means to be adopted, should the Hand be attacked by a French 
army, ISO—advice to the people of F/ance, ISl. 

ShioltvidiOf scene presented a^ter the storming of, 378. 

Soufhcoitf Joanna, warning to the wnole world, from the sealed pro¬ 
phecies of, <Src. i^c. &c. 452—remarks on the connexion between, 
passion and credulity, 458-—this infirmity of miud may be traced 
in all characters, ib.—birth and character of Joanna Southcott, 455 
—anecdotes (4 her youthful days, 456—appointed a prophetess 
by divine commission in 1792—cause of the long delay m lier 
appoivtmeut to tliis r fiice, discoveied bj' Air Sharp. 457—uiianU 
mous decision of 23 peisons appointed by divine command to ex- 
ainine the writings of Joanna Southcott, that her calling was of 
C8od, 459—^xti.icts from her warning to the whole world, 459, 
4G0, 401, *402—licr declaration of piegnaiicy by divine influence, 
in the sixty-fifth year of her age, the last and most extraordin.ary 
of all her delusions, 464—wondeiful ciediJity t-f Dr Reece in this 
case, ib*—extracts of his opinions respecting Joanna PouthcolFs 
pregnancy, ib.—the authority of Dr Ileccc s opinions contiibuied 
much ro make converts to Joanna SnuihcotFs delusion, 466—his 
conversation with Mr Foley on her divine n, 407—talth of 

her disciples not extinguished by her death, 469—great love and 
veneration expressed for Mrs S. by lier disciples, even when theit* 
hopes were at the lowest, 470—strong suspicions that some writ¬ 
ings have been published falsely in her name, ib.—the sect not 
confined to the lowest and most ignorant persons, as has been re^ 
presented, ib.—mission of Joanna Southcott an extremely curious 
article in the history of human credulity, 471. 

St Domingo^ views of the government and people of France in at* 
tempting to reconquer itj 124-— its population, 127-*sta(^ of Chris- 
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tophe's government and court, 128— ^letter from an English mer> 
chant reoiding there, on the means to be adopted, should the 
island be attacked by a Fiench force, 130. 

Taiinion river in New England, inscription, supposed to be Pheni- 
cian, found engraved on the rocks near the banks of the, 146. 

Tennant, W. his Poem of Anster Fair, &c. 174—character of the 
work, ib.—history of the author, 175—extracts, 177. 

Tequendayna^ description of the waterfall of, 137. 

ToUecks, history of the, 149- 

Tombucioo, project for reaching, formed, and partly executed, by 
two Englishmen, 487* 

TuUi/ Veolaun description of the hamlet of, 213. 

Vansitiarl, Ch. of Exch , observations on his plans of finance, 314. 

Wandern, the, or Female Difficulties, by Madame d’Arblay, 320. 

IVavnlcif ; or, ’tis Sixty Years Since, a novel, 208—character of the 
work, lb.—the author’s object in this novel, 209—a faithful and a- 
nimated picture of tlu* manners and state of society that prevailed 
in the Northern part of Britain delineated, 209.—short outline 
of the story, 211—extracts, 213—description of the hamlet of 
Tully Veolan, ib.—Waverley’s first interview with the Baron of 
Bradwardine, 216—curious description of his entertainment, 217— 
Waverley’s excursion witli Evan Dhu Maccombich, 222—.extract 
from the closing scene of Fergus Macivor and Evan Maccombich, 
233—description of the Baron of Brailwardine’s situation after his 
discornhture, 238—general remarks upon the work, 243. 

Welhnoion, Duke of, remarks on the zeal and ability displayed by 
him, in obtaining from the Freneli gov**rnment an additional edict 
fulfilling the stipulation of Lord Castlereagh, respecting thg boun¬ 
dary of the slave trade on the African coast, 12 >. 

Wilberfoice^ W., Esq., rcmarlvs on his letter to M. Talleyrand on 
the i-lavn trade, 110. 

IVUch ol Fife, extracts from Hogg's story of the, 172. 

Wotd William, the Excursion, being a portion of the Rc- 
a poem by, 1. 
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